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PREFACE. 


It  18  Dot  deemed  Decessary  to  say  aught  in  praise  of  the  work  from  which 
this  translation  has  been  made,  it  having  been  for  many  years  before  the 
continental  jurists,  and  its  merits  greatly  appreciated  by  European  and 
by  many  American  lawyers.  It  is  invaluable  for  the  student  of  the  Roman 
law,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  need  to  consult  it ;  every  doctrine,  principle 
and  rule  is  stated  therein  in  the  most  pithy  form,  and  the  whole  Corpus 
Juris  Civt/is  is  reduced  to  a  short  epitome.  The  editor,  though  oflen  tempted 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject-matter,  was  deterred  by  the  fear  that  the  work 
would  become  too  voluminous,  and  that  they  who  desired  to  be  further  in- 
formed on  particular  objects  would  consult  the  sources  or  especial  treatises 
thereon,  the  notes  furnishing  a  guide  where  to  seek. 

The  editors  of  the  handbook  since  Mackeldey's  death  have  added  so 
greatly  to  the  notes  to  each  successive  edition  that  in  some  cases  they  con- 
tain more  matter  than  the  text  This  is  especially  true  as  to  the  insertion  of 
historical  matter  respecting  which,  in  some  particulars,  there  are  differences 
of  opinion.  The  references  to  text-books  have  been  greatly  increased;  these, 
together  with  the  references  to  the  sources,  form  a  voluminous  mass.  It  was 
deemed  be^t  to  restore  its  character  more  nearly  to  that  which  the  author 
gave  to  it,  but  to  retain  the  learning  that  has  been  since  produced. 

The  text  of  the  fourteenth  and  last  edition  has  been  followed,  excepting 
in  some  instances,  when  that  of  the  thirteenth  edition  was  preferred.  No 
abridgment  or  omission  has  been  made  of  the  matter  of  the  text  Whenever 
the  superadded  historical  notes  tended  to  illustrate  the  text  they  have  been 
given  in  full ;  in  some  cases  they  have  been  abridged,  and  in  others,  where 
the  editOT  who  inserted  them  sought  to  enforce  only  his  opinion  in  an  his- 
torical controversy,  they  have  been  omitted.  When  a  number  of  authors 
dted  for  the  same  point,  the  most  celebrated  only  and  the  latest  of  them 

given.     Usually  the  citations  of  monographs  of  certain  objects  have  been 
jwefeifcd  to  general  treatises,  though  frequently  both  are  given,  only  a  need- 
array  of  authorities  has  been  avoided.     All  the  citations  from  the  Jua- 
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tinian  and  Antejuatinian  sources  have  been  retained,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  verified.  The  technical  Latin  terms  have  been  Englished,  but  not  in 
cases  where  those  terms  are  well  understood  by  English  lawyers.  The  tran- 
seription  of  passages  from  the  Corpus  Juris  has  been  generally  avoided,  but, 
when  given,  the  Latin  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  English  translation. 

The  author,  Ferdinand  Mackeldey,  was  bom  in  Brunswick,  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  that  name,  on  November  5,  1784.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  classical  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  Uiat  city.  He  continued  his 
studies  in  the  higher  preparatory  school  of  Helmetedt,  a  small  town  situated 
a  few  miles  irom  Brunswick.  He  afterwards  proceeded,  to  complete  his 
preparation  for  the  academical  course,  to  the  Lyceum  Carolinum. 

Mackeldey,  when  prepared,  returned  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Helnistedt, 
Mi  order  to  prosecute  in  the  state  university  there  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
which  he  had  adopted  for  his  profession. 

In  the  year  1806,  having  completed  his  academical  course,  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  tUrviuqtte  jvris.  The  treatise  which  he  wrote  for  the  occa- 
sion was  published  under  the  title  Disgertatio  inauguralu  qucUenus  actio  Je 
recepto  contra  aurigas  et  curatores  merdwn  seu  speditores  competat.  It 
bears  evidence  of  his  talents  and  learning.  Following  the  bent  of  his  incli- 
nations, in  the  same  year  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  law.  Though  in 
addition  thereto  he  at  the  same  time  gave  lectures  as  a  private  instructor  in 
the  University  of  Helmstedt,  it  was  not  his  original  intention  to  make  aca- 
deaiical  instruction  his  profession,  but  this  was  changed  by  circumstances 
which  he  could  not  control.  In  the  year  1807,  without  any  previous  siok- 
nesi,  he  was  suddenly  afflicted  with  deafness,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
To  this  mbfortune,  which  was  a  great  impediment  to  the  pursuit  of  practical 
busineBB,  were  added  the  political  occurrences  of  that  period,  which  led  to 
great  changes  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  among  them  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  public  and  oral,  instead  of  secret  and  written,  proceedings  in  the 
law  courts.  Thus  Mackeldey  was  compelled  to  forego  his  desire  to  devote 
hiras^  to  practice  in  the  courts,  and  instead  to  adopt  the  vocation  of  aca- 
demical teacher. 

The  great  praise  given  to  his  lectures  as  a  private  instructor,  the  excellence 
of  his  penonal  character,  and  his  profound  scientific  attainments,  could  not 
fail  to  pixwure  for  him  the  favor  and  esteem  of  the  members  of  the  juridical 
faeulty,  and  thus  was  opened  the  way  to  his  appointment,  as  early  as  the  year 
1808,  to  a  professorship  of  law  in  the  University  of  Helmstedt.     In  1809 
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this  inatitatioQ  was  suppreflsed  by  the  French  governmeDt,  which  in  the 
nme  year  remoyed  him  to  the  University  of  Marburg,  a  town  in  the  electoral 
principality  of  HefiBe-Cassel,  then  incorporated  into  the  temporary  kingdom 
oi  Westphalia.  In  the  year  following  ho  published,  in  connection  with  Bd; 
Schrader  (since  celebrated  as  a  writer,  on  law  and  as  a  professor  of  law  ia 
Tubingen),  a  brief  view  of  the  system  of  Justinian's  Pandects,  afler  the  plao 
of  Hellfeld's  Manual,  bearing  the  title  Ed.  Schrader  el  Ferd.  Mackeldey^ 
Conspectus  Digeitorum  in  ordinem  redactorem  ad  HeUfeldii  Jurisprudentiam 
forefMem^  etc.,  Helmstedt,  1810. 

In  the  year  1811  Mackeldey  waui  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  pro* 
fessor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Marburg,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
his  treatise  entitled  Theorie  der  Erbfolgeordnung  nach  Napoleon's  Geseti- 
buch,  Marburg,  1811.  (Theory  of  Inheritance  Succession  according  to  the 
Code  Napoleon.)  A  brief  pause  now  occurred  in  his  literary  publications, 
but  only  to  distinguish  more  brilliantly  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Mar- 
burg, for  there  it  was  he  prepared  for  the  press  the  work  now  offered  to  ths 
public  in  English.     It  did  not  appear  till  the  year  1814. 

Though  Mackeldey,  by  his  previous  writings  and  by  his  efficiency  as  a 
public  teacher,  had  already  obtained  distinguished  consideration,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  handbook,  in  which  the  copiousness  of  his  learning  is  dis- 
played in  such  a  masterly  manner,  enhanced  his  reputation  greatly,  and  the 
uumerons  editions  which  were  called  for  in  rapid  succession  show  that  his 
fkme  had  become  established.  He  received  in  consequence,  in  the  year  181^ 
u  call  to  a  professorship  of  law  in  the  then  newly-established  University  of 
Boon,  which  he  accepted,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  presi- 
deat  of  the  CoUegium  Juridicum^  in  that  university. 

But  at  length,  desirii^  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  duties  of 
kis  office  and  to  his  literary  labors,  he  resigned  the  presidency,  after  haviug 
perfonued  the  duties  of  that  office  for  seven  years.  From  that  time  forth  his 
uttautiott  was  given  to  many  departments  of  jurisprudence,  as  is  shown  by 
bis  Btt»erous  writiogs  during  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life,  in  whioh 
1m  also  employed  his  time  for  the  improvement  of  the  successive  editions  of 
bis  handbook.  Thus  there  were  written  by  him,  at  brief  intervals,  the 
following:  Grundriss  lu  Vorlesungen  Uber  gcmeines  Deutsches  Lehnrecht, 
Boon,  1828  (Elementary  Lectures  on  the  German  customary  law  of  firods) ; 

*  A  body  eompoted  of  the  professors  of  the  law  facalt/,  for  deciding  qaestioni 
sukaiiiasd  to  tliMa  by  the  coarts  and  for  giTiog  counsel  in  difflcalt  cases. 
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JJtssertatto  de  ordinum  provinciaUum  in  Gemumia  origine^  Bodd,  1832; 
RecbUiche  Erorterung  der  Frage :  ob  der  §  71  der  Kurhessicben  Yerfassungs 
UrkuDde,  aucb  auf  den  Deputirten  der  Landes  UDiyersitat  (Marburg)  za 
beziehen  sei,  oder  nicbt  (pablisbed  aDODjmouBly,  Bodd,  1833)  (Legal  Dis- 
cassion  of  tbe  question  wbetber  §  71  of  tbe  Constitution  of  Electoral  Hesse 
IB  also  to  be  applied  to  tbe  Deputies  of  tbe  State  Uniyersitj,  or  not); 
Orundrisz  zu  Yorlesungen  iiber  den  gemeinen  Deutscben  und  Preussicben 
Civil  Procesz,  Bonn;  1833  (Elementary  Lectures  on  tbe  common  German 
and  Prussian  Civil  Procedure)  ;  Grundrisz  des  Erbrecbts,  Bonn,  1835  (Ele- 
ments of  tbe  Law  of  Inberitanoe),  and  Excnrse  iiber  einzelne  Recbtsmaterien 
(Preliminary  Sketcbes  on  several  law  matters),  Bonn,  1 835.  Tbe  last  two 
writings  were  publisbed  soon  afler  bis  deatb,  wbicb  occurred  October  20, 
1834,  sbortly  before  tbe  completion  of  bis  fiflietb  year. 

It  will  tbus  be  seen  tbat  Mackeldey's  investigations  bad  a  wide  range  in 
tbe  law.  Tbe  present  bandbook  appeared  originally  in  tbe  year  1814, 
under  tbe  title  of  Lehrhuch  der  Institutionen  des  heuttgen  Romischen  RechU, 
Tbe  second  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  was  publisbed  in  1818;  and  in  it  tbe 
title  was  cbanged  to  its  present  one  of  Lehrhvch  des  heutigen  Romischen 
RecJUs,  Tbe  tbird  edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  appeared  in  1820.  Tbe 
fourtb  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  tbe  addition  of  tbe  en'timeration  of  tbe 
Roman  law  literature  (contained  pp.  97-116  of  tbe  present  edition),  and 
divided  into  two  volumes,  tbe  form  wbicb  tbe  work  bas  since  retained,  was 
publisbed  in  1822.  Tbe  fifbb  edition  appeared  in  1823,  and  tbe  sixtb  in 
1825 ;  botb  of  tbem  mucb  improved  and  enlarged,  but  still  retaining  tbe 
Institutional  system  adopted  in  tbe  first  edition.  In  tbe  seven tb  edition, 
wbicb  appeared  in  1827,  tbe  system  of  Institutes  was  replaced  by  tbat  wbicb 
will  be  found  described  in  §  235.  In  tbe  eigbtb  edition,  publisbed  in  1829, 
the  doctrine  of  bankruptcy  was  added.  Tbe  nintb  edition,  revised  and  still 
furtber  enlarged,  appeared  in  1831 ;  tbe  tentb,  greatly  improved,  in  1833. 
Tbe  eleventb  and  twelftb  editions  were  publisbed  after  Mackeldey's  deatb,  in 
1837  and  1842,  edited  by  Dr.  Rossbirt,  Professor  of  Law  in  tbe  University 
of  Heidelberg.  Tbe  tbirteentb  and  fourteentb  editions  were  publisbed  in 
1851  and  1862,  edited  by  Dr.  Fritz,  Professor  of  Law  in  tbe  University  of 
Freiburg. 

Tbe  reception  wbicb  tbis  work  of  Mackeldey  met  witb  in  Germany 
soon  attracted  tbe  attention  of  foreign  jurists,  and  about  ten  years  after  its 
first  publication,  tbere  appeared  a  Frencb  translation  of  tbe  Introduction, 
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oodcr  the  title  Introduction  a  I'^tude  du  Droit  Romain ;  traduite  de  Talle- 
maod  de  M.  F.  Mackeldey,  par  M.  L.  Etienne,  Paris,  1825.  Another 
French  translation  :  Revue,  augment^e,  pr^c^d^  d'un  precis  encyclop^ique, 
et  suivie  d'une  nouvelle  restitution  de  la  Loi  des  XII.  tables  et  de  I'edit  Per- 
petuel,  par  M.  L.  A.  Warnkbnig,  Mens,  1826.  A  third  French  translation 
of  the  Introduction  is  by  F.  F.  Poncelet,  Professor  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  of 
Paris,  a  second  edition  of  which,  revised,  preceded  by  a  preliminary  discourse 
<m  the  history  of  law,  and  edited  by  C.  Seruzier,  appeared  in  Paris,  1846. 
And  an  edition  of  a  French  translation  of  the  entire  handbook,  translated 
by  J.  Beving,  Avocat  h  la  Cour  d'Appel  de  Bruxelles,  was  published  in 
Brussels,  1846.  There  also  appeared  a  Spanish  translation,  based  on  the 
French  one,  and  entitled  Introduccion  al  estudio  del  Derecho  Romano 
eetractado  de  los  Elementos  de  Mackeldey,  por  D.  L.  Collantes  Bustamente, 
Madrid,  1829.  (With  an  Appendix  on  the  Influence  of  the  Roman  Law  on 
Spanish  Jurisprudence.) 

There  appeared  afterwards  another  Spanish  translation  of  the  entire  hand- 
book, entitled  Manual  de  Derecho  Romano,  que  comprende  la  teoria  de  la 
Instituta  precedida  de  una  introduccion  al  estudio  de  este  derecho.  Por  F. 
Mackeldey.     Por  Don  Eduardo  Gomez  Santa  Maria,  Madrid,  1847. 

A  cqinplete  translation  of  the  entire  work  into  the  Russian  language, 
edited  by  Nichol  Roshdestwensky,  was  published  in  two  volumes,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1829  and  1880,  containing  some  additions  relating  to  the  Roman 
Imw  in  Russia. 

The  handbook  also  appeared  in  Greek,  under  the  title  of  *epd.  UanKeXdevj 
'Mtfjpipiduiv  rov  Pi^fiaiKOV.  SiKaiov.  Mera^paoBiv  ek  tov  Tepfiavucov  ino  F.  A.  PaAAj/  Kal 

U.  Pevtepii,  Athens,  1838. 

It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  bearing  the  title  of  Systema  Juris  Romani 
Hodie  usitati,  by  Ernestus  Eduardus  Hindenburg,  Juris  Utriusque  Doctor 
Lipsieosis,  Jjeipsic,  1847.  It  was  also  translated  into  Italian  by  V.  Ricci, 
with  an  appendix,  two  volumes,  Milan,  1866,  8vo.  An  admirable  translation 
of  a  part  of  the  twelfth  edition  (Introduction  and  Special  Part)  into  English, 
aod  eoriched  with  notes,  was  made  by  Philip  Ignatius  Kaufman,  Ph.D.  of 
Uie  University  of  Freiburg,  and  published  in  New  York  in  1845.  It  was 
intended  to  translate  and  publish  the  remniiider  of  the  work,  but  this  was 
DOi  done. 

The  whole  work  is  now  given  to  the  public  in  English.  It  has  been  the 
trmoilatar'i  and  editor*8  aim  to  present  it  in  such  form  and  language  as  would 
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be  best  understood  by  au  English  lawyer,  yet  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  and  to  insure  correctness  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law,  commen- 
taries and  treatises  thereon,  have  been  consulted  for  every  section  of  the  work, 
involving  much  time  and  great  labor. 

It  is  believed  that  this  work  will  fill  a  gap  in  English  legal  literature  and 
supply  a  want  long  felt.  It  will  facilitate  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Roman  law  in  the  ascertainment  of  its  principles  and  readily  guide  them  to 
its  sources  and  literature,  and  it  will  unfold  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  it  the  knowledge  of  a  body  of  laws  developed  and  improved  by  the  most 
learned  jurists,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  into  a  scientific  system 
characterized  by  richness  of  illustration,  logical  precision  and  profound 
philosophy. 

Moses  A.  Dropsie. 

Philadvlphia,  March  1,  1883. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  GENERAL  PART. 


INTRODUCTION. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

I 

GENERAL  NOTION  OF  LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Op  Law  in  Oknsral. 

§  1 .  Et^  general  rule  that  most  necessarily  be  obeyed  is  termed  law.  A 
law  is  either  phyncai  or  natural,  as  when  it  rests  upon  a  necessity  of  nature 
so  that  it  cannot  be  resisted ;  or  moral  or  of  liberty y  when  it  is  founded  upoa 
reason,  to  which  resistance  is  possible  but  is  forbidden.  The  law  of  nature^ 
therefore,  determines  the  physical  possibility  and  necessity  of  actions  (power 
and  necessity),  while  moral  laws  determine  the  moral  possibility  and  necessity 
of  actions  (freewill  and  obligation).  Jurisprudence  deals  only  with  the  moral 
laws  that  regulate  the  free  action  of  man. 

Law  IN  RiQABD  to  thk  Fbek  Action  of  Man. 

§  2.  The  moral  kw  or  law  of  liberty  is  in  part  compulsory  law  or  law  of 
right  and  in  part  moral  law  in  a  narrow  sense.  Compulsory  laws  or  laws  of 
right  are  those  which  the  government  of  the  state  can  by  force  compel  the 
people  therein  to  obsenre.  Moral  laws  in  their  narrow  sense  are  those  in 
which  no  external  force  is  permitted  to  compel  their  observance.  The  laws 
of  the  first  kind  form  law  (Jus)  in  its  objective  sense  (Jitf  ett  norma  a^endi; 
law  is  a  rule  of  conduct).  The  possibility  resulting  from  law  in  this  sense,  to 
do  or  require  another  to  do,  is  law  in  its  subjective  sense  {Jus  est  /acultas 
a^rmdi ;  law  is  a  license  to  act).  The  voluntary  action  of  man  in  conformity 
with  the  precepts  of  law  is  called  justice  (Jiutitia)} 

A.  JU8  IN  ITS  OBJECTIVE  8BN8B. 

1.  Natural  and  Positive  Law. 

J  3.  Jus  (law)  in  its  objective  sense  is  generally  divided,  according  to  its 
bttii,  toto  natural  and  positive  law.  By  ncUural  law  is  understood  the  law 
isniwvd  fit>m  abstract  reason,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  general  and  necessary 
oooditioiis  upon  which  the  external  liberty  of  each  individual  may  comport 
with  the  liberty  of  the  whole  community.     It  is  sometimes  called  the  doctrine 

I  ^.  I.  1.  I.    **Jms(itia  est  constant  et  perp«toa  Tolontat  jut  taom  coiqoe  tribu- 
^•ii;"  fr.  1.  pr.  {  1.  fr.  10.  pr.  D.  1.  1. 
1 
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of  phi'loaophical  law  or  metaphysics  of  the  laWy  but  it  is  not  synonyBioiiB  with 
the  philosophy  of  positive  law  (§  9,  tn/ra).  Positive  law,  on  the  contrary,  is 
derived  from  historical  facts  or  the  notion  of  those  principles  which  in  a  state 
are  acknowledged  as  principles  of  law  and  consequently  have  authority  as 
such.^  Hence  the  foundation  of  all  positive  law  consists  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment and  observance  by  a  nation  of  facts  and  principles  as  law,  and  upon  it, 
in  every  nation,  the  manners,  the  character  of  the  people,  religion,  form  of 
government,  as  well  as  many  incidents  and  casual  events,  exercise  the  greatest 
influenoe. 

Sources  of  the  positive  Law. 

§  4.  The  positive  law  of  every  nation  rests,  with  respect  to  its  origin  and 
sources^  partly  upon  express  laws,  dictated  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state, 
and  partly  upon  usage  and  custom. 

a.  Express  Law. 
§  5.  Law  in  its  most  narrow  sense  is  a  precept  issued  by  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state,  for  its  subjects  to  obey ;  it  is  therefore  founded  on  the  legislative 
will.  In  order  to  obtain  its  binding  force,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  made 
known  to  those  for  the  regulation  of  whose  conduct  it  is  intended.  Thb 
publication  of  the  law  which  is  made  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  obeyed,  is  called  promulgatto  legts  (publication  of  the 
law)«*  and  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  Laws  have  no  binding  force 
beibre  their  publication,  consequently  as  a  general  rule  they  are  effectual  only 
'A^r  the  future,  not  fbr  the  past  (Jex  nova  ad  prteteriia  trahi  nequit).* 

b.  Law  of  CWfoM. 
§  6.  Poeitive  laws  do  not  emanate  merely  from  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lature^  but  a  grvat  many  of  its  principles  and  maxims  originate  and  are  formed, 
in  all  times  and  in  all  nations,  by  the  opinions  and  manners  oi  iht  peo|^* 
All  of  those  legal  roles  which  have  been  introduced  in  this  manner  are  termed 
the  ktw  0f  cmhym  or  msa^jfe^  and  such  law*  has  equal  force  with  express  law. 


^  TkM  disiiactioa  mast  not  be  coafoaaded  with  tbe  Romaa  jw  mmtmrmU  t. 
aad  cwiir  ^law  of  aatart  or  oatioas  aad  ciril  law),  or  betve«a  the  lav  of  aatare. 
Ui«  lav  of  aaiioas  aad  the  ciril  lav,  treateii  of  ia  {  35,  m/rt^  aad  ia  note  2.  page 
^t ;  aad  etyeeiaHy  ia  {  1)^  h^^b. 

<  la  the  time  of  the  repablic  the  Rooiaas  understood  by  -  promalfare  kfcm/*  to 
make  the  proposal  of  a  Uv  pahliclj  kaova.  so  that  ererr  oae  might  consider  it 
before  it  va»  rtkted  oa  ia  the  WMnift'i.  Bat  Jastiaiaa  a$e$  the  expressioa  acroniier 
to  ii«  preoeat  seaaia^.    Pn^m.  last.,  {  1. 

*  Coast.  T.  e.  I,  14 ;  Sot^I  «.  cap.  1 :  XoTel  «;.  cap.  1.  I  4. 

*  This  Tiev  a$  to  the  ortfia  of  po«itiTe  Uv  vas  aUo  eatenaised  by  the  Rosaa«. 
t)aiacti!iaa.  Ian.  orau  5.  3 :  ft^.  31.  pr.  <^,  35.  fr,  35.  fr.  4*.  D.  1.  JL 

*  CSx^T*  de  iaveav  J,  JT 

*  The  sit^eatifc  trfat»eat  aad  de^alopaeat  of  lav  alrtadj  exis^iag  has.  ac«ordiaf 
to  the  aanue  of  the  sa^ect-aatter.  irreat  iaiaeace  oa  the  ori^a  of  sach  Uv  of 
camwi-     tat  ia  the  Kosaa  nate  there  vas  a  tiase  ia  vhi^  a  cUss  «f  oKaioas  of 
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Bnt  8Qch  customs  must  not  be  contrary  to  reason,  good  manners  or  the  public 

wea).> 

Preference  of  the  later  Law, 

§  7.  Since  the  law  of  a  state  is  developed  only  gradually  and  undergoes 
frequent  alterations  in  the  lapse  of  time,'  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
with  regard  to  the  validity  and  practical  application,  the  later  law,  whether  it 
arose  from  enactment  or  from  custom,  has  the  preference  over  the  earlier ; ' 
this  is  expressed  by  the  maxim  Lex  ponterior  (better  jus  posterius)  derognt 
prwnr 

Public  and  Private  Law. 

§  8.  With  respect  to  its  object  all  positive  law  may  be  divided  into  public 
and  private  law.  The  public  law  {jus  publicum)  comprehends  those  rules  of 
law  which  relate  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  state,  that  is,  the 
relation  of  the  highest  power  to  the  people.  The  private  law  (^jus  privatum) 
comprehends  those  rules  of  law  which  pertain  to  the  legal  relations  of  the 
people  among  themselves.* 

Jurisprudence. 

§  9.  Jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  compulsory  laws  with  their  reasons  and 
sources  combined  with  their  philosophy  and  history.*  The  simple  knowledge 
of  laws  without  these  lacks  the  scientific  requisites  of  jurisprudence,  as  i.« 
exemplified  by  the  following  questions  and  answers : 

1.  What  is  the  notion  of  law?  This  is  answered  by  the  doctrines  of  phil- 
osophical law  or  the  law  of  nature  (§  3,  wpra). 

2.  What  is  actual  law  ?  This  question  is  the  object  of  positive  jurispru- 
dence, and  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  questions :  a.  What  are  the 
preaeot  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  state  ?  This  is  answered  by  the  dogmas 
of  the  law.  b.  How  did  these  provisions  originate?  This  b  taught  by 
legal  history,  c.  Are  those  provisions  reasonable?  This  is  answered  by 
iaveil%ating  the  philosophy  of  positive  law. 

ecrUia  aothoriied  jaritcontoltt,  so  far  as  thej  agreed  with  each  other,  had  the 
feree  of  law.    See  if^'a,  {  50. 

I  {  9. 1.  1.  2 ;  fr.  32.  {  1.  D.  1.  3 ;  fr.  39.  D.  1.  3 ;  Const.  2.  C.  8.  53  ;  Novel  134.  c.  1. 

>{  11.  I.  1.  2. 

*  fr.  4.  D.  1.  4 ;  fr.  32,  {  1.  D.  1.  3.  *'  Qaare  rectissime  etiam  illud  receptam  est, 
■f  iiy«f  SMI  9oimm  tufroffio  UgiMlatorU^  $€d  etiam  tadio  contentu  omnium  per  desuetudintm 
tkr^fmUmr"  The  preceding  passage  seems  to  be  contradicted  bj  Const.  2.  C.  8.  53, 
vhieli  says:  *'Consiietodinis  asusqae  longevi  non  Tilis  aactoritas  est,  veram  non 
•tqae  adeo  sal  Talitara  memento,  ut  aot  rationem  vincat  aut  legem."  But  the 
vords  "aot  legem"  do  not  here  signify  trtrj  law,  bat.  rather  only  sach  a  law  as 
aksalotely  commands  or  prohibits  something  for  the  public  welfare,  whereby  the 
fab^ect  Is  dtpriTed  of  his  self-action,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Roman  law,  jus  pub- 
licam,  ^ood  paetis  priTatomm  mntari  non  potest,     tt,  38.  D.  2.  14 ;  fr.  3.  D.  28.  1. 

•  mkm^  ehrfl  Abh.  No.  7. 
•|4.  M.  1;  fr.  1.  {2.  D.  1.  1. 
•|  1.  L  I.  1;  fr.  1.  pr.  {  l.D.  1.  1. 
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B.  BIGHTS  IN  A  8UBJB0TIYE  SENSB. 

1.  Rights  and  DtUies. 

§  10.  Right  O'us),  Iq  its  sabjectiye  sense  (§  2,  stipra),  corresponds  to 
obligation  (offictum  (Toluntarj),  but  not  obligatio)}  A  right,  in  its  subjec- 
tive sense,  is  the  authority  to  do  or  demand  something — it  corresponds  to 
duty ;  by  duty  is  understood  the  control  imposed  on  our  actions  by  reason. 
For  in  like  manner,  as  a  right  in  a  subjective  sense  founds  a  moral  posnbUt^ 
or  freewill,  so  an  obligation  founds  a  moral  necemty  or  compulsion.  Right 
and    duty  are  correlative  and   inseparable;  one  cannot  exist  without  the 

other. 

2.  Perfect  and  imperfect  Duties, 

§  11.  The  obligation  of  one,  to  which  another  has  a  right>,  is  called  dutif. 
The  term  duty  has  a  wider  signification  than  the  term  obligation.  There  are, 
also,  duties  which  are  not  imposed  in  consequence  of  a  right  in  its  objective 
sense  and  which  also  do  not  spring  from  a  right  in  its  subjective  sense,  but  are 
imposed  by  the  law  of  morals.  The  fulfillment  of  these  duties  cannot,  as  in 
the  case  of  proper  obligations,  be  externally  enforced,  hence  they  are  termed 
imperfect,  charitable  or  conscientious  duties ;  while  obligations  are  termed 
perfect  or  compulsory  duties.* 

3.  Perfect  and  imperfect  Rights. 

§  12.  In  the  same  manner  as  perfect  and  imperfect  duties  differ,  the  cor- 
responding rights  differ.  That  right  to  which  an  imperfect  duty  corresponds 
is  an  imperfect  or  moral  right ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  right  to  which  a  per- 
fect duty  corresponds  is  a  perfect  right — that  is,  a  right  in  its  proper  sense — 
a  juridical  or  legal  right.  Jurisprudence  embraces  only  the  latter  kind  of 
rights ;  imperfect  rights  and  duties  belong  to  the  sphere  of  morals. 

4.  Maintenance  of  juridical  Rights  by  the  State, 

§  13.  The  idea  of  a  perfect  right  presumes  that  he  on  whom  it  is  conferred 
must  be  enabled  to  maintain  it  by  force.  But  this  force  cannot  be  exercised 
by  himself,  because,  whether  a  right  has  been  violated  cannot  be  lefl  to  the 
decision  of  him  who  alleges  that  he  has  suffered  such  violation,  and  because  he 
who  has  suffered  a  violation  of  a  right  does  not  always  possess  the  physical 
power  required  to  enforce  his  right  against  the  offender.  The  compulsion, 
therefore,  can  be  exercised  only  by  the  supreme  power  of  a  state  which  has 

1  The  Romans  do  not  assign  to  obligatio  the  meaning  that  we  give  to  obligation 
generally,  but  they  understand  it  in  onr  sense  of  claims  and  debts.  See  {  360, 
infra. 

*  The  Romans  had  no  especial  terms  to  distinguish  perfect  duties  from  imperfect. 
The  word  offieium  was  used  for  both.  To  denote  a  perfect  duty  they  used  eogendut 
eitf  tenetur,  necette  est  or  kabet^  debet  or  debetur.  The  modern  terms  are  obligatio 
perfeetay  necestitat  Zcytftma,  offieium  jtart  impontum^  etc. 
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been  oooBtitated  for  the  purpose  of  maintainiDg  the  rights  and  liberties  of  one 
against  the  violations  and  attacks  of  another.  This  is  legal  or  juridical  com- 
pulsion, and  as  such  compulsion  is  only  possible  in  a  state  3  without  a  state, 
jaridical  relations  among  men  cannot  exist. 

5.  SubfecU  and  Objects  of  RighU, 

§  14.  To  every  right  there  is  a  subject  and  an  object  The  subject  of  a 
right  is  the  person  on  whom  a  right  is  conferred ;  the  object  of  a  right  is  the 
matter  to  which  it  relates.  The  objects  of  rights  extend  only  to  external, 
actions,  because  it  is  only  in  relation  to  these  that  a  restriction  of  human  iree^ 
dom  or  compulsion  can  take  place,  while  internal  actions  can  neither  be  hin- 
dered nor  enforced  by  others. 

6.  General  Ckusificatton  of  Rights. 

§  15.  The  rights  recognised  and  maintained  by  a  state  in  relation  to  its 
mdividual  members  ar^: 

1.  Such  as  relate  tp  the  legal  capacity  of  the  individual,  that  is,  to  those 
persona]  qualities  without  which  one  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  subject  of 
rights,  or  at  least  not  the  subject  of  certain  kinds  of  rights. 

2.  Such  as,  assuming  the  legal  capacity  of  the  individual,  concern  his  fkmily 
relations. 

3.  Such  as  relate  to  the  estate  of  a  person,  and  are  subdivided  into :  a. 
real  rights,  when  th^  concern  things  subject  to  one's  power  and  dominion ; 
b.  personal  rights  (demands),  when  they  relate  to  performance  due  from  per- 
sons obliged.  Right  of  legal  capacity,  family  rights  and  real  rights  are  ah- 
sokUe,  that  is,  they  are  rights  which  every  one  can  be  required  to  respect, 
and  may  therefore  be  enforced  against  any  one  who  contests  or  invades  them. 
Personal  rights  and  rights  of  demand  are  only  relative ;  they  can  be  enforced 
only  against  the  person  obliged. 

7.  General  Classification  of  Duties. 

§  16.  The  duty  which  corresponds  to  a  right  is  either  a  general  negative  or 
a  special  positive  duty.  The  former  is  enjoined  on  all  men  except  him  on 
liham  the  right  is  conferred,  and  consists  in  allowing  him  the  unobstructed 
nenamt  and  enjoyment  of  his  right ;  the  latter  is  enjoined  on  certain  persons 
cttly,  and  consists  in  their  performing  what  he  who  has  the  right  is  by  virtue 
tkreof  eotitJed  to  demand  from  them.  The  former,  therefore,  corresponds 
particiilarly  to  afcsotoe,  the  latter  to  relative  rights. 

8.  Actions  and  Exceptions, 

§  17.  He  who  has  acquired  rights  may,  should  they  be  contested,  enforce 
ikem  by  prooeas  of  law.  To  the  means  for  prosecuting  and  enforcing  rights 
WMig  parCioalariy  actions  (aetiones)  and  exceptions  {exceptiones)  (§§  206, 
n6,  mfrm). 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW. 

I.  Roman  Law  and  its  History. 

§  18.  The  Roman  law  in  general  comprehends  the  laws  which  prevailed 
among  the  Romans,  without  regard  to  the  time  of  their  origin.^  The  history 
of  this  law  is  now  commonly  divided  into  external  and  internal.  The  for- 
mer treats  only  of  the  sources  and  literature  of  the  law ;  the  latter  treats  of 
the  matter  contained  in  the  sources,  the  destiny  of  the  juridical  doctrines 
with  respect  to  their  origin,  their  gradual  development  and  changes.* 

II.  Sources  of  the  Histort  of  the  Roman  Law. 

§  19.  The  sources  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  law  are : 

1.  The  earlier  and  later  Roman  law  collections  themselves,  together  with 
the  decrees  of  their  publication. 

2.  All  the  documents  of  the  older  laws  and  legal  transactions  which  have 
reached  us,  though  in  a  fragmentary  state,  such  as  the  senatusconstdtum  de 
Bacchanalibus  (A.  U.  C.  568),  the  fragment  of  a  Lex  agraria  (A.  U.  C.  643), 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  Lex  Thoria^  and  a  Lex  repetundarum^  like- 
wise the  so-termed  Tabula  Heracleensis,  the  fragment  of  the  Lex  Ruhria  de, 
GaUia  cisalpina^  the  fragment  of  the  so-termed  S.  C.  de  imperio  Vespanani 
(A.  U.  C.  823),  the  leges  municipales  for  the  cities  Salpensa  and  Malaoa  in 
Spain  (A.  U.  C.  836-837),  the  document  of  gift  of  T,  Flavim  SyntrophuSy 
the  Obligatio  praadiorum,  which  was  usually  wrongly  named  Talnda  Trojani 
cdimefitaria  (A.  U.  C.  856),  and  the  fragment  of  the  testament  of  Dasumius. 

3.  Also  many  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  juridical  and  non -jurid- 
ical writers.  The  few  writings  of  the  Roman  jurists  that  have  reached  us, 
and  the  manuscripts  of  them  that  up  to  this  time  have  been  discovered,  will 
be  more  particularly  mentioned  in  §§  54,  55,  66,  in/ra.  The  following  de- 
serve to  be  particularly  noticed :  the  legal  history  (external)  of  Pomponius 
in  fr.  2.  D.  de  orig.  jur.  (1.  2.),  the  Institutes  of  Oaius,  the  fragment  of 
Ulpian  (§  54,  in/ra),  and  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Justinian's  Institutes  by 
Theophilus  (§  76,  infra).  Among  the  non-juridical  writers  the  following 
contain  the  fullest  information  on  this  subject :  Polybius,  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  Cicero,  Livy,  Valerius  Mazimus,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and 

1  In  a  narrower  sense  the  Qermans  understand  by  it  merely 4he  Justinian  law  aa 
adopted  by  them. 

'  The  history  of  the  illustration  of  the  law,  which  sometimes  is  regarded  as  a 
particular  part  of  jurisprudence  (juridical  literary  history)  different  from  legal  his- 
tory, so  far  as  relates  to  the  Roman  law  and  the  time  till  Justinian,  appears  as  a 
part  of  the  external  history  of  the  law,  because  the  priy^te  labors  of  classical 
jurists  haye  been  given  the  character  of  sources  of  the  law.    See  {  20,  infra. 
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jouQger  Pliny,  Suetonius,  the  Scriptares  historic  AngitstsEy  Johannes  of  Lydia ; 
also  the  grammarians,  especially  Yarro,  Asconius  Pedianus,  Gellius,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  Seztus  Pompeius  Festus,  Servius  and  Boethius,  the  gcriptores  rei 
ruiticst  agrimen^ors^  especially  Yarro  already  mentioned,  and  the  agrimen9or$ 
(surveyors)  or  scriptores  ret  agrarix, 

III.  Periods  of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Law. 

§  20.  The  divisions  best  adapted  to  the  history  of  the  sources  of  the  Roman 
law  and  of  their  development  are  those  which  were  first  chosen  by  Gibbon,^ 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  Hugo.  They  are  :  First  period,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  to  the  adoption  of  the  twelve  tables ;  Second  period,  thence  to 
Cicero;  Third  period,  from  Cicero  to  Alexander  Severus;  Fourth  period, 
from  Alexander  Severus  to  Justinian. 

first  period. 

From  thi  Foundation  or  Rome  to  thb  Twblvi  Tables. 
(A.  U.  C.  (year  of  the  foundation  of  the  citj)  1-300  of  Rome,  before  Christ  750-450.) 

The  oldest  Constitution  of  Rome. 

§  21.  The  Roman  state  from  its  formation  for  several  centuries  Jwas  a  lim- 
ited monarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  chief  elected  for  life,  termed  Rex ; 
beside  him  was  a  senate.  The  election  of  the  king,  and  especially  the  accept- 
ance of  the  laws  which  he  or  his  representative  proposed  {legem  ferre)^  be- 
longed to  the  camiHa  (national  assemblies).  In  these  the  voting  was  accord- 
ing to  the  thirty  curia  {comitia  curiata)  into  which  the  members  of  the  three 
tribes  of  ancient  Rome  (^RamneSy  Titles  and  Luceres)  were  divided.  The  oh- 
lervmnoe  of  the  religious  rules  respecting  state  affairs  was  in  the  care  of  the 
college  of  pontifis  under  the  presidency  of  the  Ponti/fix  maximus,  and  import- 
ant transactions  of  state  were  only  permissible  afler  the  ascertainment  of  the 
aotpioes  by  the  augurs.  The  patricians  only  had  political  rights.  The 
other  citiseos  were  not  only  excluded  from  the  offices  of  senators  and  priests, 
but  also  from  the  comitia  ;  this  was  not  only  true  of  the  freedmen,  of  their 
sttceeasors,  and  of  clients  of  single  patricians,  but  also  of  others,  though  they 
were  wealthy  citizens/ if  they  did  not  by  their  descent  belong  to  one  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  were  not  especially  raised  to  the  rank  of  patricians.     The 


I  Oibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  chap.  44,  which 
coBtaJat  an  historical  snrrej  of  the  Roman  law,  and  has  been  separately  translated 
iato  German  by  Hugo,  Gottiugen,  1789.  The  French  translation  by  Guizot  has 
beea  revised  by  Warnkdnig,  accompanied  with  the  annotations  of  both,  was  pub- 
lished Qoder  the  title  Precis  de  I'histoire  da  droit  Romain  par  Gibbon,  Li^ge,  1821. 

*  l0t§€m  ftrrt  among  the  Romans  did  not  mean  to  give  a  law,  but  to  propose  one 
to  the  people,  and  was  synonymous  with  rogare  legem  or  rogationem  ferre.  Of  him 
vhoM  proposal  was  adopted  they  %9\dp«rtuUt  legem.  See  Heineccius,  Antiq.  Rom. 
lib.  t.  di.  2.  On  the  co  operation  of  the  senate  compare  Livy,  L.  I.  c.  17  ;  Diooys. 
Balic.  II.  14.  IT.  2.  IX.  14. 
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non-patrician  citizens  of  the  latter  kind  were  termed  plebeians.  Their  num- 
ber was  gradually  greatly  increased  by  the  incorporation  of  neighboring  terri- 
tories into  the  Roman  state.'  The  king  Servios  Tullios,  who  in  relation  to 
the  plebeians  divided  the  citizens  into  local  tribes  (§  27,  infra)^  introduced 
a  new  arrangement  of  taxes,  of  the  army  and  of  the  comitia,  to  the  effect  that 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  must  participate  in  the  designated  burdens  and 
rights  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  property,  their  birth  and  their  age. 
In  every  five  years  a  census  of  the  entire  people  was  to  be  taken  and  to  be 
divided  into  classes  according  to  their  property,'  and  thereof  was  to  be  made 
ihe  division  into  centuries  for  the  army  and  for  a  new  kind  of  comitia  (comitta 
centuriata)}  The  execution  of  these  important  reforms  was  probably  hindered 
by  the  violent  death  of  the  king,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  comitia*  It  is 
thought  that  the  ancient  leges  curtcUm'^  were  collected  by  a  certain  Sextus  or 
Publius  Papirius,  ponti/ex  maximtts  at  the  time  of  Tarquin,  the  last  of  the 
kings.*  We  have  very  few  fragments  of  this  collection,  and  even  they  are 
doubtful.^ 

^  Respecting  the  beginning  and  the  original  position  of  the  plebeians  and  the 
clients,  see  Niebuhr^  Roman  Hist.,  and  Mommten,  Roman  Hist. 

'  According  to  Livj  and  Dionysius  (see  note  3)  it  was  requisite,  to  be  placed  in 
the  first  class,  to  hare  100,000  astei;  in  the  second,  75,000 ;  in  the  third,  50,000; 
in  the  fourth,  25,000 ;  in  the  fifth,  according  to  Livj,  11,000 ;  according  to  Dionys- 
ius, 12,500.  They  who  had  less  property,  according  to  Livy,  belonged  to  no  class ; 
according  to  Dionysius,  they  formed  the  sixth  class.  However  the  original  sums 
were  only  one-fifth  of  the  above,  and  after  the  as,  which  originally  contained  one 
pound  of  copper,  was  struck  of  a  much  lighter  weight,  the  sums  were  increased 
five-fold. 

*  The  citizens  of  the  first  class  furnished  eighty  centuries  of  footmen  ;  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  classes  furnished  twenty  centuries  each ;  the  fifth  class,  thirty 
centuries.  In  all  these  classes  one  half  was  seniores  (men  of  at  least  45  years)  and 
the  other  half  junioret.  Certain  classes  had  also  to  equip  centuries  of  military 
artisans  and  musicians.  The  cavalry  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  leading 
people,  namely,  six  centuries  from  the  patricians  and  twelve  centuries  from  the 
leading  plebeians.  Thus  regard  was  had  to  property,  age  and  rank  in  this  classi- 
fication. See  Livy,  I.  43  ;  Dionys.  IV.  16 ;  Gellius,  X.  28  ;  Servius  ad  Virgilii  JEn. 
VII.  716.     Cicero  de  Republ.  II.  22,  appears  to  be  incorrect. 

*  Cicero  de  Republ.  2.  31 ;  Livy,  lib.  1,  cap.  20. 

^  They  perhaps  were  also  called  Leget  regia  when  the  proposal  was  made  by  the 
king.  Cicero  de  Republ.  II.  13-21,  V.  2 ;  Livy,  lib.  40,  cap.  29,  speaks  of  a  collec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Numa,  which  it  is  said  had  been  discovered  in' later  times,  but 
was  suppressed  by  the  senate  from  political  motives. 

*  This  collection  was  afterwards  called  jus  civile  Papirianum,  fr.  2.  J  2.  D.  1.  2. 
It  was  also  called  Z^ez  Fapiria :  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Mn.  XII.  836.  The  jurist  Granins 
Flaccns  wrote  a  commentary  on  it  as  late  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,' which  mani- 
festly is  not  identical  with  his  theological  work  de  indigitamentie.  Gliiek,  dejure  ewili 
Papiriano.  In  his  works  fasc.  2 ;  Daunou,  sur  le  droit  Papirien,  in  the  Themis, 
T.  5,  p.  251. 

^  They  are  in  Hoffmann^  Histor.  Juris.  Vol.  II.  P.  1.  p.  1.  See  also  Terrasson^ 
Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  p.  22. 
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At  the  Time  of  the  Repubiic. 

§  22.  After  the  kings  were  expelled  (A.  U.  C.  244),  Rome  became  a  re- 
pnbKo  and  two  consuls  took  the  place  of  the  king.  They  were  always  elected 
aaDually  and  could  only  be  chosen  i^om  the  patricians,  and  their  power  of 
punishment  was  greatly  diminished.  Notwithstanding  the  comtHa  of  the 
oeDturies,  in  which  the  plebeians  had  the  right  of  yoting,  was  now  established, 
though  it  may  have  existed  previously,  under  the  new  government  the  patri- 
dans  had  a  great  prieponderance  over  their  plebeian  fellow-citizens,  which 
they  abused  in  greatly  oppressing  the  latter.  In  consequence  of  which  severe 
contests  soon*  arose  between  these  classes,  and  this  caused  the  establishment 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  {trtbunt  plebts,  A.  U.  C.  250),  who  were  chosen 
from  the  plebeians  to  protect  their  rights  against  the  assumptions  of  the  patn- 
eiaos,  whose  persons  were  claimed  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable  {scLcrosaneti  )} 
At  first  they  had  only  the  right  to  protest  (irUercedere')  against  the  resolves 
of  the  consuls  and  the  senate,'  and  to  render  them  ineffective  by  their  veto ; 
but  they  soon  after  acquired  the  right,  as  chiefs  of  the  plebeians,  to  propose 
laws  to  them  in  the  comitiu  trxbutU^  on  which  the  plebeians  alone  voted,  and 
when  approved  by  them  were  called  piebisctta.  Besides  the  tribunes,  two 
other  magistrates  of  their  own  were  at  the  same  time  granted  to  the  plebeians, 
vis. :  the  »diie$.  These  were  aids  to  the  tribunes  by  taking  charge  of  the 
poliee  and  other  matters  relative  to  the  public  welfare,  and  certain  buildings 
and  archives  were  placed  in  their  special  care.'  From  the  other  magistracies 
the  i^beians  continued  to  be  excluded,  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  period 
that  they  gradually  attained  them. 

The  Twelve  Tables, 

§  23.  The  contests  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  which  still  con- 
tmued,  produced  at  the  close  of  this  period  (A.  U.  C.  300)  the  celebrated  law 
^  the  twelve  tables.^    The  object  of  these  tables  was  to  fix  the  existing  law 

I  Lirj,  lib.  2,  esp.  32,  33 ;  lib.  3,  cap.  55 ;  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I. 

*  Hcoce  Cicerp  contra  Rail  am  calls  the  tribunes  ^*prmiidem  UheriatU  euttodemque" 

*  Dioojs.  Halic,  lib.  6,  cap.  90;  Qellius,  lib.  17,  c.  21,  2  11 ;  Varro  de  ling.  Ut. 
lib.  4,  cap.  14;  Pomponias  in  ft,  2.  {  20.  21.  D.  1.  2.  The  office  of  mdiUs  euruUs 
oriffiaated  at  a  later  period  ({  29,  m/ra).    See  Nielmhry  Vol.  I. 

*  The  first  proposal  for  it  was  made  bj  the  plebeian  tribune  (Gaias  Terentias 
Ana)  tbroagh  the  Lex  Terentilla  A.  U.  C.  292.  The  history  of  iU  origin  is  to  be 
ImikI  in  LIt7,  Ub.  3,  c.  9.  10.  31 ;  See  Cicero,  de  repablica  L.  2.  c.  36.  37.  On  the 
twelve  tables,  see  E.  OttonUy  Diss,  de  legibns  XII.  tabularum ;  as  a  preface  to  his 
Theaaaria  joris  Romani  T.  3,  and  in  his  Commentary  ad  Institutiones,  Frankfort 
aad  Ltfipsic,  1743,  p.  617;  Oibbon^  History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
tKpira,  chap.  44 ;  Bonamjf^  Diss,  sur  I'origine  des  lois  des  XII.  Tables,  in  the  116- 
Boiret  da  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  Tom.  12 ;  Serjm  Oratama,  Oratio  de  Hermo- 

Bpheaio  vero  XII.  tabb.  auctore;  in  Annal.  Acad.  Qroningen,  1816,  1817  ;  & 
KoTiuB  cxamen  loci  Liriani  de  Legatas  missis.  Wilna,  1821 ;    W.  A,  Maeiei'' 
^tgum  Solonis  et  DecemTiraliam  comparatio,  et  ezcorsas  ad  Lirii  historia- 
IMS,  iibu  S,  cap.  S4.    In  his  Opascalor^ylloge  1,  Warsaw,  1823  ;  X  (7.  B.  Ltiiivre, 
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externally,  and  in  this  manner  protect  the  individual,  especially  the  plebeian, 

against  the  arbitrariness  of  the  patrician  judicial  power,  and  at  the  same  time 

to  remove  the  inequality  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  to  reduce  the 

discordant  customs  of  the  different  citizens  of  the  state  into  one  national  law.^ 

This  great  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  was  adopted  in  the  comitta  centur 

riatay  and  which,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  was  called  simply  LeXy  or,  after 

the  commissioners  chosen  to  prepare  it,  decemviris  legibus  scribundts,  the  Lex 

decemmralis  (the  law  of  the  decemvirs),  attained  high  authority,  and  remained 

through  all  succeeding  time,  till  Justinian,  the  basis  of  the  private  law  of  the 

Romans.' 

The  Remains  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

§  24.  The  twelve  tables  were  publicly  exposed  before  the  rostris?  After 
the  pillage  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  they  were  again  collected,^  and  they  were 
found  thus  exposed  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.*^  At  present 
we  have  only  fragments  of  them,  found  in  Oaius's  Commentary  on  them,  of 
which  there  are,  however,  only  twenty  fragments  in  the  Pandects;  some 
were  also  found  in  Ulpian's  Fragments  and  in  the  Festus  de  verbarum  signijlcor 
(tone,  in  the  restoration  of  which  Jacob  Gotho/redus  rendered  great  service.* 
The  lately-discovered  Institutes  of  Gains  (note  6,  page  35,  tn/ra),  and  the  Vati- 
can Fragments  (§  66,  in/ra)^  have  supplied  some  more  genuine  passages  pre- 
viously unknown.  Not  all  of  the  passages  contained  in  Cicero's  works  are 
genuine  fragments,  but  mere  circumscriptions  and  imitations  of  the  twelve 
tables.  For  the  later  attempts  to  restore  them  we  are  indebted  to  Haubold, 
and  especially  to  Dirksen.^ 

Comm.  aniiquaria  de  legum  XII.  tabb.  patria,  Louvain,  1827 ;  A.  C.  Cosman,  Diss, 
de  orlgine  et  fontibus  XII.  tabb.,  Amsterdam,  1829 ;  Niebuhr^  Vol.  2. 
1  Livy,  III.  54.  56. 

*  Cicero  de  leg.  II.  23.  de  orat.  I.  43.  44.  In  this  last  passage  Cicero  introduces 
Crassus  as  saying :  "  Bibliothecas  mehercule  omnium  philosophornm  unus  mihi 
Tidentnr  XII.  tabb.  libellus  superare."  Livj,  lib.  3,  c.  34,  calls  them  '<  The  source 
of  all  public  and  private  law."  Tacitus,  ann.  lib.  3,  cap.  27,  ''Finis  aequi  juris," 
that  is,  the  equality  of  law  in  the  highest  degree  to  all  Roman  citizens.  This  pas- 
sage, however,  is  understood  very  differently  by  some.     See  Niebuhry  Vol.  2. 

*  Whether  they  were  immediately,  at  the  beginning,  engraved  on  wood,  ivory,  or 
brass,  is  doubtful.  Pomponius  says,  in  fr.  2.  J  4.  D.  1.  2.  of  the  first  ten  tables: 
''These  were  written  on  eboreas  (ivory)  tables  and  placed  before  the  rostrum."  For 
"eboreas"  (ivory),  Scaliger  reads  "  roboreas*^  (oak).  On  the  other  hand,  Dionysius, 
X.  60,  says  of  the  same  ten  tables  that  they  were  of  brass;  and  Livy,  III.  57,  with 
whom  Diodorus  agrees  in  speaking  of  all  of  the  tables,  that  they  were  engraved  in 
brass.    See  Gibbon,  chap.  44,  iupra. 

^  Livyy  YL  1. 

B  Cyprianiy  Epist.  II.  4. 

*  J,  Oothofredj  XII.  Tabb.  Heidelberg,  1616,  enlarged  in  his  quatuor  fontes  juris 
civil.  Geneva,  1653 ;  Terrastorij  Histoire  de  la  jurisp.  rom.,  p.  54 ;  Bouchaudy  Com- 
mentaire  sur  la  loi  de  douze  tables,  Paris,  1813;  J.  H.  Van  der  JTirim,  de  Jacobo 
Gothofredi  meritis  in  restituendis  XII.  tabb.  fragmenta,  Leyden,  1823. 

V  This  attempt  at  restitution  is  found  in  Hauboldy  inst.  jur.  Rom.  privati  hist. 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 
From  thb  Twbltb  Tables  to  thb  Timb  or  Gicbro. 

(A.  U.  C.  300-650,  before  the  Christian  Era  450-100.) 

Extension  of  the  Roman  Dominion. 

§  25.  During  this  period  the  Romans  subjected  to  them  first  the  whole  of 
Italy  and  afterwards  many  other  countries,  and  laid  the  basis  for  a  kind  of 
empire  of  the  world — an  Orbis  terrarum  Romanis,  The  relations  in  which 
the  conquered  countries  were  placed  were  yery  yarious.^  The  Italian  states 
and  their  territories  entered  into  the  Roman  state  mostly  only  in  the  relation 
of  dependent  confederated  states ;  they  obtained  their  comitia^  their  senate,* 
and  their  magistracy  chosen  by  themselves,  and  their  inhabitants  continued 
to  be  per^rines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries other  than  Italy,  in  which  is  also  included  upper  Italy,  under  the  name 
of  Gallia  cisalpina,  became  subjects  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  soil,  so  far 
as  was  permitted  by  previous  ownership,  became  Roman  propcfrtj.'  The  land 
and  people  were  now  governed  by  stateholders  who  were  seni  from  Rome. 
True,  the  several  cities  had  for  their  municipal  matters  their  senate,  but  in 
general  no  especial  magistracy,  e.g.,  having  judicial  authority,  nor  had  they 
romiVfa.     A  country  in  this  condition  was  called  a  province  (jprovincia). 

Change  in  the  Status  of  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

§  26.  The  contest  begun  in  the  preceding  period  by  the  plebeians,  for 
equality  with  the  patricians,  was  persevered  in.  The  plebeians  soon  acquired 
the  connubium  (right  of  marriage)  with  the  patricians,^  and  they  gradually 
aooompltshed  so  many  changes  in  the  comitia  that  finally  the  patricians  had 
no  substantial  adv;uitage  over  them  (§  27,  infra),  and  for  the  office  of  senator 
the  distinction  between  them  ceased  (§  28,  infra).  The  plebeians  gradually 
icquired  the  right  to  be  elective  to  nearly  all  of  the  governmental  and  priestly 
(§  29,  infra).     Thus  the  contradistinction  between  patricians  and  pie- 


dofm.  epitome,  Leipsic,  1821,  p.  129  (also  in  bis  instit.  jar.  Rom.  priv.  histor.  dog^. 
liAtam.,  ed.  0/to,  Leipsic,  1826,  at  the  end) ;  ff.  E.  Dirkten^  Uebersicht  der  bisberigen 
Vcnuche  sar  Kritik  and  Herstellung  des  Teztes  der  Zwdlf  Tafel  Fragmente,  Leip- 
tif,  1824.  A  reprint  of  the  fragments  as  restored  by  Dirksea  is  in  the  French  trans- 
latioa  of  the  introdoction  to  the  present  Manual  of  Etienne  and  Wamkoeni^,  p.  161 ; 
W.  Fitektr,  RrUot.  des  ZwOlf-Ufelges.,  Einl.  and  InterpreUt.  der  ersten  Tafel,  Tfl- 
btagea,  1838;  R.  Ontutj  XII.  Tabular.  Fragment*  in  his  Institutionnm  et  Regular. 
i«r.  rom.  syntagma,  Leipsic,  1858,  p.  12,  teq. 

I  See  among  the  ancient  writers  especially,  Si^aniuSj  de  antiquo  jure  populi  Ro- 
(see  ^/rs,  {  122  V.  A.).  Among  the  modern  writers,  Savigny,  Oesch. 
I.  BcchU  in  MitUlalter,  Vol.  I.  cap.  2. 

'  Baeli  a  senate  was  called  ordo  euria^  and  its  members  deeurionet,  emriaUt. 

s  Omias,  II.  {  7.  21.  31 ;  Theophil.  II.  1.  {  40.  C.  un,  C.  7.  31. 

«  By  tiM  lax  Caonleja  ft  A.  U.  C.  309 ;  LiTj,  IV.  c.  1-6 ;  Dionyt.  Hal.  X.  60 ;  Cic. 
4t  E^M.  II.  37. 
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beians  nearly  wholly  disappeared.^  On  the  other  hand,  there  arose  a  new 
aristocracy,  mostly  plebeian.  The  magistrates  were  chosen  from  the  nobile$ 
only,  that  is  they  whose  ancestors  had  been  clothed  with  curtUe  honors.  Thns 
the  senators  and  their  families,  and  those  wealthy  folk  who  were  chosen  as 
equUeSy  with  their  families,  formed  two  higher  orders  bearing  the  names  ordo 
tenatorius  and  ardo  equester  s.  equestrtSy  and  those  citizens  who  belonged  to 
neither  of  these  were  called  plehs  and  plebeit,  in  a  new  sense,  and  also  ordo 
plehetus  s.  popvlarxs.  Knighthood,  especially,  enjoyed  public  distinctions  sim- 
ilar to  the  senatorship;  it  was  the  nursery  of  the  senate;'  it  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  contests  between  the  optimates  and  the  common  citizens;* 
it  drew  mostly  to  itself  the  leasing  of  the  taxes  and  other  state  revenues, 
which  was  not  permitted  to  the  senators;  and,  finally,^  from  the  knighthood, 
as  the  second  order,  the  judges  having  criminal  jurisdiction  were  taken,  on 
the  cessation  of  limiting  their  selection  from  senators  only.^ 

Changes  in  the  State  Constitution, 
1.  Comitia. 

§  27.  The  authority  of  the  state  remained  continuously  divided  between 
the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  the  magistracy.  The  coll^  of  priests  main- 
tained their  influence  over  the  exercise  of  such  authority.  But,  in  its  dis- 
tribution, important  changes  were  effected,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  the  orders  and  partly  because  of  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  The  comitia  curiata,  the  most  ancient  kind  of  curia,  did  not 
wholly  cease  to  exist  on  the  introduction  of  the  comitia  cenluriata.  But  soon 
thereafter*  they  were  only  summoned  in  relation  to  religious  consecrations,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  legal  transactions,^  and  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  the 
imperium  to  a  higher  officer;"  but  gradually  they  became  a  simple  formal- 

1  Though  the  patricians  retained  some  advantages,  yet  the  plebeians  only  could 
become  tribunes,  and  there  could  be  two  plebeian  consuls,  but  not  two  patrician  : 
Livy,  VII.  42.     See,  Livj,  VI.  20. 

«  Livy,  XLII.  61. 

•  See,  e.  g,,  Pliny,  hist.  nat.  XXXIII.  2 ;  Cicero,  Phillipp.  VII.  6.  ad  famil.  XI.  16. 
pro  Murena,  c.  36 ;  de  petit,  consul,  c.  8. 

^  They  also  usually  undertook,  the  building  and  supplies  for  the  state :  Cicero 
pro  Plancio.  c.  9;  Livy,  XXII.;  XXIV.  18;  XXV.  3;  XLIII.  16;  Pliny,  si^ra, 

'  The  most  ancient  law  of  this  kind  is  the  Lex  SemprorUa  of  the  year  631  U.  C. 
Compare  thereon  Velleius  Paterculus,  II.  6.  13.  22;  Polybins,  VI.  15.  17;  Appian. 
de  bello  civ.  1.  22,  with  Plutarch  C.  Gracch.  c.  5. 

^  At  the  beginning  all  resolutions  required  the  confirmation  of  the  comitia  een- 
turiata:  Cicero  de  lege  agr.  adv.  RuUum  II.  11. 

'  Gains,  II.  J  101 ;  Gellius,  V.  19 ;  XV.  21 ;  Tacitus,  Hist.  1. 16 ;  Cicero  pro  domo 
c.  14.  15.  29;  Sueton.  OcUvian.  c.  65;  Dio  Cass.  XXXVII.  51 ;  XXXIX.  5;  The- 
ophil.  II.  10.  2  1. 

>  Gellius,  XIII.  15;  Cicero  de  lege  arg.  advers.  RuU.  II.  11.  12,  de  legib.  III.  13, 
ad  Attic.  IV.  18,  ad  fam.  1.  9,  ad  Quint,  fratr.  III.  2;  Livy,  V.  46.  52;  IX.  38; 
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itj}  At  tbe  end  of  thepreeent  period  there  appeared  in  it,  io  oonoection  with 
the  requisite  priests,  onlj  the  thirty  lictors  as  representatives  of  their  curue.* 
The  oomitia  centwriata  had  continuons  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Roman 
citliens;'  they  had  the  determination  as  to  war  and  peace*  and  the  choosing 
of  the  higher  ordinary  magistrate,'^  and  also  the  acceptance  of  proposals  for 
laws,  which,  by  their  adoption,  became  laws.*  Beside  this  comitia^  the  comi- 
tia  trOnUa  grew  more  important.  This  was  generally  held  by  the  tribunes, 
in  which  the  plebeians  had  the  preponderance,^  and  which,  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  became  the  case  of  the  comiiia  centurtata^  The  tribune  comitia 
had  already,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  choosing  of  the  plebeian  magistracy* 
and  to  decide  their  complaints.^  In  this  period  the  choosing  of  all  of  the 
inferior  magistracy  fell  to  them,"  and  it  also  came  to  pass  that  they  could 
render  proposals  of  laws  effectual  as  lairs  (^pldyUcita)  by  their  adoption  of 
them."  The  division  into  tribes,  according  to  which  these  conxitia  voted, 
originated  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Servius  TuBius?*  From 
that  time  there  were  four  city  tribes  (tribui  urbanst)  and  a  fluctuating  greater 
number  of  country  tribes  (Jribw  rutttcst)^  which  at  last  was  thirty-one.^* 
This  division  became,  in  the  seco&d  period,  the  basis  of  the  divbion  of  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries ;  thus  the  several  centuries  became  divisions  of  the 
several  tribes.*^  In  both  kinds  of  the  comitia,  in  the  seventh  century,  through 
the  le^eM  tabeUarim,  the  voting  by  viva  voce  in  public  gradually  everywhere 
was  changed  into  voting  by  secret^*  ballot,  by  depositing  tablets  {per  tnbulas). 

Fett.  T.  cmn  imperio ;  Ascon.  ad  Cicero  pro  0.  Corn. ;  Die  CaBS.  XLI.  43;  fr.  1.  {  1. 
D.  1.21. 
1  Respecting  the  curie,  see  OTid,  FaBtor.  H.  t.  528-531. 

*  Cicero  adT.  Rnll.  II.  12. 

*  Cicero  pro  Seztio,  c.  34,  de  legib.  III.  19. 
«  Oionjrt.  VI.  66. 

*  Cicero  de  legib.  HI.  3  ;  Qellius,  XIII.  15.  {  4. 
•{31,di|^. 

^  Earlier  and  even  since  the  year  284  the  patricians  were  whollj  excluded :  Litj, 
II.  60;  III.  71.  72.     Subsequently  tbej  were  permitted  to  vote:  Livy,  XXVII.  21. 

*  In  co&teqnence  of  the  djing  out  of  manj  of  the  patrician  families  and  the  new 
ecdar  of  things  hereafter  mentioned. 

*  Since  the  jear  283  ;  Lirj,  II.  56-58 ;  Dionjs.  Hal.  IX.  41-49. 
MDtoaja.  VII.  58;  IX.  46;  Geiiius,  IV.  14;  X.  6 ;  Joann.  Ljd.  I.  44. 
"OelUas,  N.  A.  XIII.  15. 

»  {  12,  m^rm, 

»LiT7,  I.  43;  Dionjs.  Hal.  II.  15;  IV.  14.  15;  Plinj,  hist.  nat.  XVIII.  6;  Varro 
apod  non  Marcell.  1.  205. 

"See  oou  12  and  Livjr,  VI.  5;  VII.  15;  VHI.  17;  IX.  20;  X.  9;  Lirj,  Epit.  XIX. 

>*The  principal  passage  is  LiTjr,  1.  43:  *'Nec  mirari  oportet,  hunc  ordinem,  qui 
aaac  est,  post  ezpleta*  qninque  et  triginta  tribus,  duplicatum  earum  numero,  cen- 
tariii  Joaiomm  seniommqae  ad  institutam  a  servio  Tullio  summam  non  cooTenire." 

See  also  Dioajrs.  IV.  21  ;  Cicero  de  legib.  III.  4,  pro  Plancio,  c.  20,  pro  Flacco, 
c  7,  4t  leg*  agr.  adv.  Rnl..  II.  2 ;  Livj,  XXVI.  7  ;  XXVI.  22. 

»  Sea  eapeeiallj,  Clear  >  de  legib.  III.  15-17. 
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Continuation,         11.  Senate, 

§  28.  The  namiQg  of  the  senators,  together  with  the  undertaking  of  the 
census,  with  which  it  at  present  was  connected,  passed  from  the  consuls  to 
the  censors.  Though  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  with  the  patrician 
senators  (patres)  there  were  also  named  a  number  of  plebeian  senators  (con- 
y  scriptiy — to  this  the  plebeians  were  not  properly  entitled — ^it  soon  came  to 
pass  in  this  period'  that  in  the  selection  only  personal  services  should  be 
regarded,  and  not  the  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians.*  How- 
ever, at  a  later  period  the  selection  was  also  governed  by  the  census.*  The 
selection  properly  was  only  for  five  years,  till  the  next  census;'^  but,  at  a  later 
period,  it  was  substantially  for  life,  inasmuch  as  he  who  was  once  chosen  could 
not  be  passed  over  in  a  new  selection  without  proper  cause.*  Besides  the 
senators  actually  selected,  they  who  had  retired  from  the  curulean  offices  since 
the  last  census^  and  the  tribunes*  had  seats  and  voices  in  the  senate.*  The 
sphere  of  business  of  the  senate,  which,  in  connection  with  the  consuls,  was 
in  the  beginning  greater  than  when  in  connection  with  the  kings,  was  during 
this  period  on  the  one  hand  diminished  by  the  independence  which  the  comt- 
tia  acquired,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  enlarged,  partly  by  the  existing 
laws  respecting  the  government  of  the  several  provinces,  leaving  to  it  espec- 
ially the  election  of  the  state  holder  and  the  designation  of  the  means  at  his 
command  (the  ordinare  et  omare  provincias),^^  and  partly  that  it  alone,  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  comttia^  enacted  resolutions  which  had  the  force 

of  laws." 

ConttntuUton.         TIL   Officers, 

§  29.  The  enlargement  of  the  state's  dominion  had,  as  a  consequence,  the 
increase  of  the  proper  officials  of  the  state  and  of  the  city.  The  consuls 
received  several  assistants,  who,  like  themselves,  had  the  imperium^  and  were 
higher  magistrates.     There  arose,  also,  new  minor  officials,^'  who  belonged  to 

>  Livj,  II.  1 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  V.  13 ;  Festus  v.  Qui  patres. 

<  Bj  the  Lex  Oyinia  of  the  fourth  century  U.  C,  which,  accordiug  to  Drakenborch 
ad  Livy,  XXXIX.,  was  certainly  after  the  year  318. 

*  Festus  y.  Prseteriti  senatores. 

♦Livy,  XLII.  61;  Cicero  ad  famil.  XIII.  6;  Grid  Trist.  IV.  10.  v.  36;  Sueton. 
Octav.  c.  41 ;  Pliny,  hist.  nat.  XIV.  proem. 

*  Festus,  9upra;  Livy,  XXVII.  11 ;  XXXIV.  44;  xixVIII.  28. 

*  Zonaras,  VII.  19 ;  Livy,  XXXIX.  42. 

7  Gellius  N.  A.  III.  18;  Festus  v.  Senatores.  Tlbis  applies  to  the  ezqusestors 
only  since  Sulla.  Vellei.  Paterc.  I.  Ill ;  fr.  un.  {  3.  D.  1.  13. 

8  Zonaras,  VII.  15;  Gellius,  XIV.  7.  8. 

*  Hence  the  formulary :  senatores  quibusque  in  senatu  sententiam  dicere  licet. 
The  actual  magistrates  of  the  people  (magistratus  populi)  hf*d  seats,  but  not  votes 
if  they  were  not  senators. 

1®  Cicero  ad  famil.  XII.  21,  pro  domo,  c.  9 ;  Livy,  XLV.  17;  Plutarch,  Marc.  c.  23. 
»  See  §  33,  infra, 

"  On  the  distinction  between  moffistrattu  majores  ano  mmoret  see  Gellius  N.  A. 
XIII.  15  ;  Cicero  de  legib.  III.  5. 
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the  magUtrattis  popuU^  and  who,  like  the  higher  officials,  were  originally 
sdected  only  from  the  patricians,  but  which,  in  all  cases,  was  soon  changed.^ 
Since  the  year  311  U.  C,  two  censors  were  chosen  every  five  years*  to 
tdminister  the  chamberlainship  of  the  state  instead  of  the  consuls,  especially 
the  census,  the  making  of  contracts  for  supplies,  the  leasing  of  lands  and  of 
the  revenues,  and  the  stipulations  for  labor.'  With  the  holding  of  the  census 
there  was  connected  the  selection  of  the  senators  and  knights,*  and  the  placing 
of  the  several  citisens  into  distinct  classes,  tribes,  etc.  In  this,  regard  was 
always  had  to  conduct :  sometimes  a  note  of  censure  (nota  censorta)  was  made 
in  the  list  of  citizens  -,  thus  the  censors  might  be  designated  as  judges  of 
piorals.*  However,  according  to  the  lex  jEmilia^  A.  U.  C  321,  the  official 
term  of  the  censors  was  generally  only  a  year  and  one-half,  and  the  necessary 
business  of  the  censors  after  this,  till  the  new  census,  was  transacted  by  the 
consuls.*  Among  the  consular  functions,  which  formerly  was  also  that  of  the 
kings,  was  the  administration  of  the  civil  jurisdiction ;  ^  but  since  387  A.  U. 
C,  in  addition  to  the  consuls,  there  was  chosen  for  this  an  especial  magistrate 
in  Rome,  who  was  termed  prxtor  vrhanug^  He,  however,  only  had  jurisdic- 
tion when  the  contesting  parties  were  Romans  (tn/«r  cives  jus  dicehcU),  In 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  non-Romans  in  Rome,  a  second  praetor 
was  appointed  (first  A.  U.  C.  508),  whose  duty  was  to  decide  the  legal  trans- 
•ctiooa  between  non-Romans  among  themselves,  and  between  Romans  and 
non-Romans  {inter  civet  et peregrinos  jus  dicehat)^  and  who  was  termed  j9r«/or 
pereffrinus.* 

As  a  number  of  countries  became  Roman  provinces,  four  new  prsetors  were 
chosen  as  civil  and  military  governors  thereof*®  But,  as  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, for  a  number  of  the  most  important  crimes  permanent  criminal  commis- 
lions  were  introduced  {guxstiones  perpetuse),  the  new  prsetors  became  presi- 

I  Of  the  extraordinarj  officials,  at  last  the  mterrex  was  the  oolj  exception.  Cicero 
fro  dumo.  c.  14.    The  pleheiaos  were  permitted  to  be — 

lit.  Qacstors  in  A.  U.  G.  346.     Livj,  IV.  54;  ft.  1.  {  3.  D.  1.  13. 

Id.  CoDsnls  in  the  year  387.     Liry,  VI.  39-42. 

3d.  DIeUtors  in  the  rear  399.     Liyj,  XII.  17. 

4th.  Censors  in  the  year  415.     Livy,  VIII.  12. 

fttJi.  PrKtors  in  the  year  417.     Livy,  VIII.  15. 

•tk.  Priestly  honors  in  th^year  454.  Livy,  X.  6.  They  could  become  Decemviri 
fccrof—  since  the  year  387.     Livy,  VI.  37.  42. 

•Liry,  III.  J2;  IV.  8. 

*Polybi«s,  VI.  13.  17;  Cicero  de  legib.  III.  3.  de  lege  agr.  ad?.  Rull.  I.  3.  in 
Terr.  U.  3.  c.  6.  prolege  Manil.  c.  6.  7;  Livy,  IV.  8  ;  XXIX.  15.  37;  XXXIX.  44; 
XL.  51 ;  Pliny,  hist.  nat.  X.  22. 

*LiTy,  VllL  17  ;  Fest.  y.  Prseteritii  senatores. 

•  Cicero  pro  Claentio  c.  42>45.  de  orat  11.  64  ;  Liry,  IV.  8  ;  Qellios,  12.  20. 

•  Livy,  IT.  U ;  IX.  33 ;  fr.  2.  {  17.  D.  1.  2. 
'  fr.  2.  i  16.  D.  1.  2  ;  Livy,  I.  26 ;  II.  1. 

•Liry,  VL42;  Vll.  1  ;  VIII.  15;  Hemeeeiu9,  ant.  Rom.  1.  2.  {  18-22. 

•  fr.  2.  i  38.  D.  1.  2  ;  Theopbilns  ad  {  7,  I.  1.  2. 

»  Livy,  Bpit.  XX. ;  ft-.  2.  {  32.  D.  1.  2 ;  Livy,  XXXII.  27. 
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deola  of  them  in  Rome,  and  fiist  went,  in  tbe  following  year,  aa  pro-pnabm 
in  the  proTiDcee.  And  thus,  soon  the  retired  oonBala  were  eant  as  pro-oonsala, 
and  both  of  the  retired  old  prsetors  were  sent  as  pro-prsetors,  into  individual 
provincea.'  Two  curulean  mdihi  were,  like  the  prmtor  vrbawiu,  ohoaen 
annuallj  aince  387  A.  U.  C.  They  had,  at  least  later,  with  the  mdiUtpUhv, 
who  continually  were  of  Iceeer  dignity,  the  administration  of  nearly  the  entire 
police  of  Rome,*  and  therewith  was  connected  Borne  civil  jurisdiction.'  To 
the  ancient  quxtt&rt,  the  administrators  of  the  principal  national  treasury, 
succeeded  new  ones,  namely,  in  335  A.  U.  C,  two  aa  army  paymasters,*  and 
in  the  year  487,  one  for  the  receipts  from  conquered  Italy ;  *  Gnally,  aa  the 
provinces  were  created,  each  stale-holder  r^olorly  look  a  qunator  with  him, 
who  had  the  samn  jarisdictinn  as  the  tediles  had  in  Rome.'  Farther,  there 
were,  as  other  minor  officials,  the  (aienty-tix  men  (vi'ginti  tex  virt),  who  were 
chosen  together  for  the  exercise  of  several  functions  under  different  names.' 
The  extraordinary  representatives  of  the  consuls,  aa  formerly,  when  these  were 
wholly  wanting,  was  an  interrex;*  and  when  the  consuls  and  their  ordinary 
representatives,  the  pmtors,  were  absent  from  Rome,  tbe  rcpreeentative  was  a 
prse/ectus  urbit  ».  urbi,'  and  when  the  senate  deemed  the  usual  official  power 
insufficient  it  was  a  dictator,"  who  had  to  choose  a  magitter  equilum  for  him- 
self. And  in  tbe  fourth  century,  during  the  contest  for  the  admission  of  the 
plebeians  to  tbe  oonsulate,  during  a  series  of  years,  instead  of  two  consols,  a 
Dumber  of  military  tribnnos,  with  the  power  of  consuls  {tribwii  mUUvm  eon- 
uttfari poieitaie),  were  choeen." 

Law  Sourcei  of  ihit  Period. 

§  30.  The  law  sources  Bubaequeut  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  from  which  the 
law  contained  in  them,  as  well  as  the  then  prevailing  unwritten  law,  was  aap- 

'  Liv,  XLV.  le. 

■  Livf ,  VII.  I ;  fr.  3.  {  26.  D.  1.  2 ;  Heinfediu,  I.  2.  \  3S-3T,  and  se«  also  nAtet  to 
I  22,  tupra. 

•  ft.  2.  j  34.  D.  I.  Z  i  fr.  1.  I  1.  fr.  63,  D.  Jl.  1. 

*  Livy,  IT.  43,  44 ;  Cicero  in  Verr.  11.  I.  c.  16. 
1  Livr,  Ep.  XV. ;  Tac.  Annal.  XI.  22. 

•ft.  i.|3.  D.  I.  13;  Qaiai,  I.  J  S. 

"<  Dio  Cbbs.  liv.  26 ;  Pest.  t.  pnpfectnre. 

*  These  alrcsd}'  in  the  moit  ancient  time  were  eetcr.lcil  Tor  lite  Aays  ai  a  lAmt. 
out  or  the  first  senators,  when  Ibe  king  was  dead  nii.l  durisg  tlic  vscancr  of  iIm 
ihrone.  Liry,  I.  17,  At  a  subieqnent  p  kl  b*  linj  lo  IkiM  et|i«i,'iiill;  the  «!•«• 
tion  assemblies  when  this  was  not  done  if  rlnj[  confula.    IMj.  IlL 

IV.  T;  V.  31  ;  VI.  38.41;  TIL  « (  '^   '^   -^ 

Rail.  III.  2. 

•  ft.  2.  {  33.  D.  1.  I. 
">  Such  a  one  arMs 

Cicero  de  rqtabL 
iii  moBthB,  aa4, 


n  LiT7,  IT 
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plied  and  furtber  developed,  mii;  be  classed  under  two  heads,  viz.,  express 
law  (Jv»  icripfum — written  law),  and  the  law  of  coetom  (jim  non  icriptuvi — 
uwritten  law).  It  ahonld  be  bere  observed,  that  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  Roman  taw  was  effected,  not  so  much  hj  the  enactments  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  as  by  the  beneficial  inflaeDoe  of  the  law-declaring  authorities,  vii., 
the  proper  judges  and  the  juriscoDSults.' 

I.  Legitlation. 
I.  Ltga* 

g  31.  The  express  legislation  inclnded  the  decreet  of  the  peiipte  in  their 
strict  sense  or  Ifga,  tbat  is,  soch  laws  as  were  proposed  by  a  magietrste  pre- 
biding  in  the  senate,  and  adopted  by  the  Roman  people  {popvlut  Romantu) 
ID  the  comiliiM  tentwiatia.     They  related  more  particularly  to  public  thun  (»  ' 
private  law.' 

2.  PUbueita. 

%  32.  The  Plebiscita  were  resolutions  passed  in  the  comitia  tribuh't  (assem- 
bly of  the  tribes)  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  plebeian  tribunes.*  Their  name 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that,  at  a  former  period,  the  plebeians  alone  voted  un< 
them,  and  at  a  later  period  they  had  the  preponderance  (§  27,  tupra).  Ori^i- 
BiHy  they  were  only  binding  on  the  plebeians,  till  the  coasnls  iloratius  and 
Valerius  (A.  U.  C  305)  passed  a  law,  u(  quod  trihatim  pieht  juuiuet,  popu- 
&MN  fm«ref  (that  the  decrees  passed  in  the  meetings  of  the  plebeians  should  be 
the  laws  for  the  whole  people),  which  afterwards  (A.  U.  C.  415)  waa  renewed 
aod  eonfirmed  on  the  motion  of  the  oonsol  Pnblilius,  ut  plebiicita  omnet  Qui- 
ritea  tateretU  (that  all  tho  Romans  should  be  bound  by  the  decreee  of  the 
pMrnaoa),  and  which  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  dictator  Hortensius  (A.  U-  0. 
447).  renewed  and  eonfirmcd.*  The  plebiscita  related  vsan  to  the  private  law 
tku  the  hga  did.* 

>  Ab*^>Vi  QMch.  dM  B.  B.  Im  Mittelaltat,  Vol.  1.  p.  I. 
•  AUmmmm,  utl4  Boat.  lib.  tiL  3.  )  1-U. 

I.  S;  (  a.  L  1.  i.    On*  of  tfaa  leg«t  Pablilia,  of  the  year  U.  C.  416  (i>r« 

\,  pnacribvd  "  at  Isni       qua  eoMiUl*  ccDtnriatti,  ferreniar,  anle  iDiium 

H  PaItm  uctorv*  flarti      '    U*7,  Till.  13.     The  vlewi  on  this  law  JifTer. 

■,  Val.  :,  y.  M»,  (»f.  r  a^p,M,Mf.i  p.   \91,nq.;    Wattrt,  Ktthtt- 

Oaima,!.  S:  B*  |       IT. 

1»!  Till.  II 1  I  4.  D.  1. 1  i  Oaiui,  1.  3.    Stt  CellluB, 

a.l.1.1.   Tbc  latest  vrittridirrtru 

leit,  and  tbeir  reUiion  lo  each 

•,  RecbUgvicb.   }  64,  ST.    The 

I.    A  more  formal  drslgnatlon  wai- 
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3.  Senatusconsulta, 

§  33.  The  sencttusconstilia  were  decrees  of  the  senate  without  the  concar- 
rence  of  the  people.'  Like  the  leges  they  generally  had  reference  to  tlie 
public  law ;  however,  there  are  already  in  this  period  instances  of  decrees  of 
the  senate  concerning  matters  of  private  law.'  At  first  the  plebeians  would 
not  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate ;  but  as  the  senate  submitted  to  the 
plebuctta,  the  plebeians  then  acknowledged  the  senatusconsulta  as  binding 
on  them;'  the  tribunes,  however,  reserved  the  right  to  protest  against  the 
decrees. 

II.   The  Law  of  Custom, 

§  34.  The  law  of  custom  was  formed  in  various  ways,  and  was  of  much 
greater  importance  to  the  private  law  than  the  sources  before  mentioned. 
Several  kinds  of  this  law  were — the  mores  majorum,  or  law  which  was  founded 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  ancestors  and  transmitted  to  their  de- 
scendants;* the  consuetudoj  or  the  law  which  in  all  times  originated  from  the 
opinions  and  usages  of  the  people;  and  the  resjudtcatse  or  auctorttas  rerum 
jf>erpetuo  similiter  judicatarum  (the  fixed  authority  of  the  determination  of  a 
similar  question),  that  law  of  custom  which  was  formed  by  uniform  judicial 
decisions  in  similar  cases,  and  which  at  the  present  day  the  Germans  term 
jpractice  or  judicial  "usage  {usus  fori)  ]  and  which  the  French  term  la  juris- 
jpmdence  des  arrlts}  However,  the  most  important  influence  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  law  of  custom  as  well  as  on  the  adaptation  of  the  law  in  gen- 
eral to  the  times,  was  exercised  during  this  period  by  the  praetors  and  other 
'higher  magistrates,  as  also  by  the  jurists,  the  former  by  their  edicts  and  the 
latter  by  their  commentary  on  the  law  and  practically  applying:  it.* 

The  edicts,  juridical  opinions  and  writings  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in 
§§  38,  39,  infra. 

III.  Edicts  of  Magistrates, 

1.  Prastors'  Edicts.'* 

§  35.  The  praetors  soon  acquired  a  decided  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  private  law.     The  proper  Roman  law  (Jus  civile)  formerly  was  xmfy 

1  Gaius,  I.  4  ;  {  5.  I.  1.  2  ;  fr.  2.  2  9.  12.  D.  1.  2  ;  Heinecmu,  antiq.  Rom.  lib.  1.  tit.  2. 
2  46-54. 

'  Liyy,  lib.  39.  cap.  3.  lib.  41.  cap.  9;  HugOy  Recbtsgesch.  p.  406-414. 

'  Tbeophilas,  parapbr.  ad  2  5.  I.  1.  2  ;  also  see  BurehartUj  Lebrb.  Vol.  1,  2  58 ; 
Puehtaj  Insti)..  2  75. 

*  fr.  1.  D.  24.  1 ;  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  28.  6.     See,  Cicero,  Top.  c.  6. 
ft  fr.  38.  D.  1.  3. 

*  The  Romans  in  ibis  period  already  included  tbe  magisterial  edicts  in  the  sources 
of  the  written  law ;  jus,  qnod  ex  scripto  constat.     See  2  l^^t  infra. 

f  HeinecdnSy  1.  c.  2  23.  24 ;  Haubold^  inst.  hist.  dogm.  2  1*70.  seq. ;  Hugo^  Rechtsg. 
p.  414,  stq.\  Savigny^  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter,  Vol.  1,  p.  3;  Roszhirt, 
nber  die  Tendenz  des  praetor.  Edicts,  Erlangen,  1812;  Franeke^  de  edicto  pretori? 
urbani,  Kil.  1830. 
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i^ficable  to  Roman  citizens.  But  when  the  Romans  extended  their  domin- 
ioD  oTer  all  Italy  and  many  ooantries  beyond  it,  their  frequent  intercourse 
with  non-Romans  caused  them  to  institute  in  addition  to  their  old  national 
kw  (Jug  ettnle),  distinguished  by  its  strict  principles  and  characteristic 
fonns,  a  law  adapted  to  the  litigation  of  non-Romans  in  Rome.  This  was 
ezftracted  in  part  from  the  proper  Roman  law  and  in  part  from  other  po9- 
itiTe  laws  and  in  part  was  new  law.  It  was  termed  jm  gentium,  because 
it  was  intended  for  persons  of  various  nations  (gentes).  At  a  later  period 
it  was  characterised  as  the  summary  of  the  legal  axioms  acknowledged 
by  all  cmlised'  nations.'  The  Roman  citizens  were  not  unaffected  by 
these  general  peregrine  laws;  for,  independent  of  the  relations  of  these 
kws  to  per^rines  as  individuals,  they  had  a  most  important  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  proper  Roman  law.  This  was  now  chiefly  effected 
by  means  of  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.'  The  official  authority  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  in  general  and  of  the  declarers  of  the  law  in  particular  was  not 
80  dosely  limited  but  that  much  was  lefl  to  their  discretion,  in  consequence 
of  which  abuses  might  lead  to  the  intercession  of  the  tribunes  and  of  similar 
and  higher  magistrates  of  the  people  and  to  complaints  after  the  end- 
ing of  the  official  year.  As  it  was  apparent  that  many  matters  should  be 
submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  law-declaring  authorities,  it  was  necessary, 
or  at  least  beneficial,  that  the  people  should  previously  know  which  rules  such 
aothoritiea  would  observe  in  their  decisions,  hence  official  announcements 
(edicts),  as  were  also  frequently  made  in  the  administration  of  other  branches 
of  the  government,  became  usual.  It  was  a  rule  that  those  authorities  at  the 
beginning  of  their  official  year  publicly  announced  a  series  of  legal  principles 
bj  whidi  they  would  be  governed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  '^  ut  scirent 
mn,  quodjuM  de  quaque  re  qmgque  dicturus  esset,  seque  prmmumrent" '  This 
had  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  fixing  a  barrier  to  the  magistrate's 
bias  and  even  avoiding  its  sembknce.  The  edict  of  the  prsdtor  peregrinus 
appears  to  have  been  very  comprehensive  from  the  beginning,  and  from  it 
araae  the^  gemiium. 

The  edict  of  the  pnetor  urbanus,  though  it  originated  earlier,  first  acquired 
ha  great  importance  aflcr  the  lex  jEbutia  introduced  a  new  method  of  insti- 
tation  of  suits,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  give  actions  which  were  not 
foonded  on  the  civil  kw,  and  to  protect  defendants  by  exc^tiones  against 
aelaona  inatitoted,  ete.  When  this  and  other  legal  remedies  introduced  by 
the  prslor  urbanus  should  be  given,  which  was  in  part  possible  already 

>  {  1.  I.  I.  3 ;  fr.  9.  D.  I.  1.     See  {  125,  mfra. 

*  Tbcopbili,  parmphr.  ad  {  7.  I.  1.2.     See  also  the  writings  cited  in  note  7,  p.  18. 

*  fr.  2.  I  10.  D.  1.  2:  That  the  pretors,  etc.,  had  a  right  to  issue  such  edicts  is 
fkmm  Tery  clearly  by  Oaios,  I.  6;  Cicero,  ad  Attic.  6.  1.  de  invent.  2.  22;  Autor 
mi  Bi fimmimm,  1.  IS.  Heinecenu,  in  hist.  jur.  lib.  1.  {  68-70,  and  in  antiqatt.  Jur. 
Bea.  lib.  1.  tit.  2.  {  24^  is  therefore  mistaken  when  he  alleges  that  they  had  usurped 
tiM  kgfsleHve  power,  aod  had  OTertbrown  the  civil  law  by  various  **  artes."  See 
cesrtfaij,  Mter  ad  Heiaaee.  {  70,  aod  especially  J7t^,  Rechtsg.  ttfMv. 
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before  the  lex  jEbutia,  his  edict  determines,  and  this  determination  forms  the 
chief  part  thereof.  The  object  of  the  edict  was,  partly  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  several  principles  of  the  civil  law,  partly  to  supply  gaps  in 
the  same,  and  partly  to  answer  the  demands  of  a  progressive  age  on  juris- 
prudence with  which  the  strict  civil  law  was  in  actual  conflict.^  He  every- 
where sought  as  much  as  possible  to  enforce  that  which  he  with  his  contem- 
poraries regarded  as  equity;'  and  thus  through  his  edict  many  principles  of 
the  jus  gentium  also  prevailed  among  the  Romans. 

Contimtatton. 

§  36.  That  edict  which  the  praetor  immediately  on  assuming  his  office  pub- 
lished as  the  rule  by  which  he  would  be  guided  during  his  term  of  office  in 
all  cases  that  might  occur  was  termed  simply  edictum  or  edxctum  annuum  or 
edictum  juris  dictionu  perpetuse  causa  propositumj  and  hence  also  edictum 
perpetuum}  The  edict  of  both  of  the  praetors  of  Rome  was  termed  simply 
Prmtoris  edictum^  and  that  of  the  proconsuls  and  propraetors  in  the  provinces 
was  termed  edictum  provinciale.  However,  every  praetor  did  not  publish  a 
wholly  new  edict  (edictum  novum) ^  but  generally  retained  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  edict  of  his  predecessor  (edictum  tralatitium)  as  far  as  it  had  been 
approved  by  experience,  and  made  only  such  additions  and  alterations  as  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  required  by  and  suitable  to  the  times.* 

2.  Edicts  of  other  Magistrates, 

§  37.  As  the  administration  of  justice  was  intrusted  to  the  praetors,  so  the 

care  of  the  police  was  committed  to  the  sediles.^     The  xdiles  curules,  like  the 

»-» 
'  Hence,  Papinian  says,  in  fr.  7.  }  1.  D.  1.  1,  the  praetors  had  introduced  their 
law  "adjuvandi,  vel  sapplendi,  vel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia  propter  utilitatem 
publicam." 

*  ^quitaa  in  this  sense  is  not  only  simple  equity,  but  much  more,  that  which  the 
spirit  of  the  JUS  ffentium  demands  in  opposition  to  jut  strielum  t.  civile,  e.  g.^  in  fr.  2. 
2  5.  D.  39.  3,  "  hsec  mquiias  suggerit,  et  si  jure  deficiamur."  See  especially,  Weleker, 
jurist.  Encycl.  p.  137,  note  22 ;  Schilling^  Pr.  de  aequitas,  Leipsic,  1835. 

*  It  was  not  under  Hadrian,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  the  pnetorian  edict  first 
received  the  name  of  edictum  perpetuum.  Edictum  perpetuum  is  naught  more  than 
edictum  annuum.  Atconius  Pedianus,  ad  Cic.  orat.  pro  Corn.  maj.  reo;  Hugo^ 
Rechtsg.  pp.  416,  417. 

*  The  edictaprout  re*  ineiditj  which  are  usually  opposed  to  the  edieto  perpetuo  (be- 
cause of  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  2.  1),  do  not  refer  to  them,  but  wer^  simply  rules  of  practice 
made  by  the  praetor  in  certain  suits ;  thus,  e.  g.y  the  ^&\c\a peremptoria  in  fr.  68-70. 
D.  5.  1 ;  Const.  8.  C.  7.  43 ;  Sehweppe^  Rechtsg.  {  552.  However,  there  may  be 
edicts  published  during  the  o£Scial  year  for  a  special  occasion  and  yet  contain  a 
general  role  for  the  jurisdiction  of  those  subject  to  the  edict.  Such  an  edict  was 
that  of  Verres,  to  which  the  words  relate  in  Cicero  in  Verr.  III.  14,  '^exoritur 
peculiare  edictum  T<»pen<inum."  An  edict  of  this  kind,  which  but  seldom  occurred, 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  expression  ^*  prout  res  incidit." 

^  On  their  origin,  see  {{  22  and  29,  supra. 
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pnDton,  had  the  right  on  en  tor  log  ioto  their  office  to  publish  an  edict,'  vhid^ 
indeed  chiefly  coosisted  of  prescripts  and  regulations  in  matters  relating  to 
the  police  and  markets,  but  which  were  also  not  wholly  unimportant  for  the 
private  law.'  In  the  provinces  the  edicts  of  proconsuls  and  propraetors  were 
termed  edicta  provinaalta,  and  they  had  great  influence  on  the  private  law 
which  was  applicable,'  but  they  had  not  an  immediate  effect  on  the  proper, 
Roman  law.*  The  qusestors,  who  had  nearly  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the 
aediles  had  in  Rome,  do  not  appear  to  have  issued  especial  edicts,  but  adopted 
those  of  the  curulean  sediles.^  The  law  instituted  by  the  magistrates*  edicts 
is  termed  Jus  honorarium*  and  the  largest  and  most  important  part  thereof 
is  termed  the  jus  prsttorium. 

Opinions  and  Writings  of  Jurisconsults. 

1.  Responsa  prudentum. 

§  38.  The  jurisconsults  {Prudentes,  JurecontuUi^  acquired  an  equally  im- 
portant influence  on  the  further  formation  of  the  law.^  After  the  main  legal 
principles  had  been  established  by  the  twelve  tables,  the  lawyers  b^an  to 
develop  them  more  fully  by  interpretation,^  so  as  to  render  them  better  adapted 
to  practice,  and  they  settled  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  application  of 
those  principles.*  He  who  was  not  a  lawyer  was  obliged  to  apply  to  such  for 
advice  and  assistance  when  he  required  legal  services.  On  such  application 
he  either  gave  his  opinion  {responsum)  and  prosecuted  or  defended  the  party 
vheo  necessary  before  the  court  {disputatio  fori)^^  or  directed  him  how  to 

<  I  7.  I.  1.  2 ;  TheophilQS  ad  }  8.  I.  1.  2. 

'  Tbat,  the  actio  redkibUoria  and  quanti  minorisj  which  yet  exist,  are  founded  on 
the  e^ict  of  the  cdiles.     Dig.  21.  1.     See  fr.  27.  {  28.  D.  9.  2. 

*  E.  9,,  Cicero  ad  Atticum  VI.  1.  ad  familiar.  III.  8.  in  Verr.  I.  43.  46.  II.  13. 

*  Thii  is  the  reason  whj  Gains  I.  }  6.  does  not  present  them  as  law  soarces. 

•  CiD.,  «.^«. 

*  Doobtlets  termed  "  ab  kotutre  Prmtorii"  t.  e.,  from  the  magisterial  office  from 
which  saeh  law  emanated,  therefore  magisterial  law,  law  from  the  magistrates. 
I  7.  L  1.  2;  fr.  2.  {  10.  D.  1.  2  ;  fr.  7.  }  1.  D.  1.  1.  cannot  well  be  otherwise 
vsdertUNKL  Wfisteman,  Theophilns,  Part  1,  p.  32  ;  ffuj^Oy  Rechtsg.  p.  417  ;  Rochay 
4s  Im  Rtmmp^  de  jnris  honorarii.     Leyden,  1827. 

*  Bnm§ctiM9,  antiqnit.  lib.  1.  tit.  2.  29-37;  Sehweppe,  RechUg.  }  75,  9eq. 

*  Oa  the  extended  sense  of  the  word  mterpretatio  with  the  Romans,  see  Puchta, 
lattit.  2  78.     At  a  later  period  the  prsetorian  edict  required  a  similar  development. 

*  80  fiu*  as  affects  the  forms  which  were  used  in  the  institution  of  an  action,  the 
Vtx%  oolj  refers  to  the  old  leffU  aetumts^  not  also  to  ihtformtUm  in  their  strict  sense, 
wkkh  sioee  the  Ux  jEbuiia  and  other  laws  have  regularly  taken  the  place  of  the 
l^fiff  m€ticmss.  These  formulc,  as  such,  were  established  by  the  law  magistrates, 
partly  io  fSiilbral  and  partly  for  the  special  case  with  the  co-operation  of  the 


*  fr.  2.  I  i.  D.  1.  2.  It  is  doubtful  what  the  duputatio  fori  meant,  of  which  Pom- 
^••iaa  hart  ipaahs,  and  of  which  we  have  no  other  information.  On  the  different 
views  of  the  aseiaat  aod  modern  jurists,  see,  Heintceius^  1.  c.  I.  2.  35 ;  Bach^  hist 
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institute  his  action  or  conduct  a  legal  cause.  By  this  as  well  as  by  the  scien- 
tific^ comments  on  the  law  in  general,  many  legal  maxims  and  princij^es  were 
gradually  formed.  The  law  thus  introduced  by  the  jurists  was  called  auctori- 
tas  prudentum,  sententlx  receptXy  and  also  jus  civile  in  its  strict  sense.' 

2.  Juridical  Writiugs, 

§  39.  There  are,  however,  but  very  few  traces  of  a  strictly  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  law  in  this  period.  At  first  only  the  patricians  and  pontiffs  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  existing  law,^  and  especially  of  the  forms  of 
actions  and  of  procedure  (Jegis  acHaiies)*  and  also  of  the  juridical  days  (die$ 
fasti  et  ne/asti)}  They  are  said  to  have  kept  all  these  secret  for  a  long  time 
in  order  to  make  the  plebeians  dependent  on  them,^  till  a  certain  Cneius  Flavins, 
a  clerk  to  the  jurist  Appius  Claudius,  published  (A.  U.  C.  449)  the  book  in 

jur.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  sect.  5.  J  1 ;  MoteVj  uber  die  ditputatio  fori^  in  his  Versachen  uber 
einzelne  Theile  des  Rechts,  No.  1 ;  Hugo^  Rechtsg.  p.  442 ;  Puehta,  Instit.  {  76, 
especially  note  1. 

'  The  word  tcienUfic  is  not  generally  to  be  taken  here  in  its  limited  sense.  See 
{  39,  infra, 

'  Jut  civile  had  with  the  Romans,  according  to  its  context,  very  different  signifi- 
cations. 1.  In  its  extended  sense  it  signified  the  positive  law  of  a  state  generally 
{/us  dvitatia  proprium,  quodquisque  populut  ipte  sibi  conatituit) ;  thus  in  fr.  6  and  9.  D. 
1.1.  and  in  {  1.  I.  1.  2.  2.  It  signified,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  positive  law  of 
the  /Soman  state  as  contradistinguished  from  the  jus  gentium  ;  thus  in  {  2. 1.  1.  2  ;  also 
CicerOj  Top.  c.  5.  3.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  signified  simply  the  Roman  law  which 
is  not  JUS  honorarium^  therefore  the  leges  plebiseita^  senaiuseonsulta^  aueioritas  prU' 
dentum^  and  subsequently  also  the  eonstitutiones  principium^  fr.  7.  D.  1.  1.  4.  In  its 
narrowest  sense  it  signified  simply  the  avctoritas  prudentum  and  the  disputatio  forij 
fr.  2.  {  6.  12.  D.  1.  2. 

*  This,  however,  is  only  to  be  so  understood  as  being  a  publicly  exposed  general 
law  and  a  public  administration  thereof.  The  jus  sacrum  was  not  published,  and 
plebeians  were  not  jurists  in  the  sense  of  {  38,  supra^  so  long  as  they  could  not  be 
magistrates,  priests,  or  judges. 

*  fr.  2.  J  6,  D.  1.  2 ;  fr.  77.  fr.  123.  pr.  D.  50.  17,  and  especially  Gains,  IV.  11-30. 
See  Hopfner^  on  the  Ugis  aetionibus  and  actibus  legitimise  3d  Appendix  to  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Institutes ;  Eam^  de  legis  actionum  origine  et  progressu,  Utrecht,  1804 ; 
and  especially  Dirhsen^  Beitr.  zur  Kunde  des  R.  Rechts,  Leipzig,  1825,  p.  221.  The 
ancient  literature  is  in  Haubold^  Inst.  jur.  Rom.  hist,  dog^n.  ed.  Otto^  {  228. 

<^  In  the  Roman  calendar  those  days  were  distinctly  marked  on  which  the  courts 
were  open  (dies  fasti)  and  when  they  were  entirely  closed  (dies  nefasti),  or  on  which 
juridical  business  could  be  transacted  for  only  part  of  the  day  {dies  interdti). 
Therefore  Ovid  says  in  his  Fasti,  I.  47  : 

**  Ille  nefiutui  erit  per  qaem  tria  verba  silentur 
Faatiu  erit  per  quern  Ug«  licebit  agC* 

The  tria  verba  are  "  Do,  dico,  addico,"  by  which  the  extent  of  the  official  power 
of  the  praetors  was  indicated.  Varro,  de  lingua  latina,  lib.  5.  cap.  4 ;  Elvers^  de 
clarissimis  monument.  {  3. 

*  fr.  2.  2  6.  D.  1.  2.  See  fr.  2.  {  35,  ibid.  ]  Cicero  de  leg.  lib.  2.  c.  19.  pro  Murena, 
c.  11 ;  PuefUa^  Instit.  {  77 ;  Oicero  ad  Attic.  6. 1. 
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which  Claudius  had  composed  and  arranged  the  legis  actionem}  From  him 
the  hook  was  termed  the  Jus  Flavianum}  This  same  Flavius  published  the 
d\t»fasti^  which  he  had  learned  by  repeated  inquiries  from  Appius  Claudius.' 
When  the  plebeians  became  eligible  as  senators/  magistrates  and  pontifb, 
many  of  them  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Tiberius  Corun- 
canius,  the  first  plebeian  who  became  J7a7i/tyex  maximum  (A.  U.  C.  500),  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  law  publicly.^  In  the  course  of  time, 
as  the  law  had  become  more  and  more  developed  and  new  forms  were  required 
for  new  actions,  a  certain  Sextus  JSlius  Catus  composed  a  book  of  such  forms, 
oKfu  acHanes  compomit  (A.  U.  C.  552),  and  in  the  same  year  published  it. 
This  book  was  named  after  him.  Jus  jElianum*  This  probably  is  not  the 
asme  work^  of  this  jurist  which  Pomponius  terms  the  cradle  of  the  jus 
civile^  namely,  his  Tripertitu^  wherein  he  adds  an  interpretation  of  the 
text  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  appends  the  legis  actiones.  In  addition  to 
the  forgoing  there  were  also  the  following  jurists  of  this  period :  M.  Poroius 
Cato,  surnamed  Censorius,^  and  Marcus  Fortius  Cato,  the  son  of  the  above* 
named,*  and  the  three  jurists  of  whom  Pomponius  says  that  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Jus  cioUe  {qui  fundaverunt  jus  civile)^  and  wrote  many  books 
thereon  ;  Publius  Mucins  Scsevola,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  and  Manilius,'^  to 
the  latter  of  whom  the  actiones  Manilianm^  or  the  forms  of  contracts  of  sale, 
■re  attributed;"  likewise  Publius"  Crassus,  brother  of  Publius  Mucins  Scao- 
▼ola  \ "  Q.  Mucius  Scasvola,  surnamed  Augur,'*  and  Hostilius,  who  composed 
the  actitmes  HostUianst,  which  probably  were  forms  of  testaments.'^ 

'  fr.  3.  I  7.  D.  1.  2  ;  Livy,  lib.  9.  cap.  46.  According  to  Cicero,  supra,  the  jurists 
were  said  to  bsve  been  much  vexed  at  this  publication,  but  Flavius  became  so 
popular  that  be  was  rewarded  bj  being  made  tribune,  senator  and  curulean  sedile. 
Pomponiua,  fr.  2.  {  7.  D.  1.2;  Niebuhr^  Vol.  3,  p.  316,  Eng.  ed. 

*  See  Hugo^  Rechtsg.  p.  449,  seq. ;  SehiUing,  Bemerk.  uber  R<^m.  Rechtsg.  p. 
124-129. 

*  Pliny,  hist.  oat.  lib.  33.  cap.  1. 

*  At  Moators  they  were  then  named  as  judiees  privati.    See  {  202,  in/ra. 
»fr.  3.  {35.  D.  1.  2. 

«fr.  3.  i  7.  in  fin.  D.  1.  2. 
ffr.  3.138.  D.  1.2. 

*  fr.  3.  {  38.  D.  1.  2 ;  Livy,  lib.  39.  c.  40  ;  Cicero  de  orat.  lib.  1.  c.  37.  lib.  2.  c  33  ; 
f^mtta  V.  Mnndns. 

*fr.  3.  I  38.  D.  1.  2;  BriUenburjf,  de  jurisprudentia.     Leyden,  1826. 

»fr.  2.  i  39.  D.  1.  2 ;  Haubold,  1.  c.  }  193. 

u  Varro  de  re  rust.  lib.  2.  c.  5. 

V  It  if  true  that  Pomponius  terms  him  Lucius,  but  see  Zimmem,  Rechtsg.  {  75. 

**  In  hU  old  ag«  he  was  Cicero's  teacher,  who  terms  him  *^  Jurisconsultorum  dis- 
mtth^mum;"  fr,  2.  )  40.  D.  1 ;  Cicero,  Lael.  c.  1.  pro  Balb.  c.  20;  Valer.  Max. 
lib.  t.  c.  13. 

^  P^apooins  does  not  mention  him,  as  fr.  2.  }  41.  D.  1.  2,  relates  to  the  distin- 
fmiskcd  Q.  Mneina,  who  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  succeeding  period  in  {  52,  m/ra. 
Bm  gtmtswBj  rwpectiag  him,  Zimmemj  end  of  {  75. 

*  OlMC»  4t  offiO.  Ub.  1.  c.  57. 
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THIRD  PERIOD. 

From  Gioibo  to  Alixandib  Sbtbbus. 

(A.  U.  G.  650-1000,  or  from  100  before  to  250  after  Ghrist.) 

Change  in  the  Political  Condition  of  Rome, 
I.  The  Seat  of  Political  Power. 
§  40.  Id  the  beginniDg  of  this  period  the  Roman  state  in  name  and  appear- 
ance was  still  nominally  a  republic,  but  in  fact  it  was  governed  by  single  rulers 
with  monarchical  powers.^  After  Caesar  Octavianus,  who  was  surnamed  Augus- 
tus, had  conquered  Antonius  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (B.  C.  31),  he  became 
as  Princeps  Reipublicx  the  ruler  of  the  state  by  uniting  in  his  person  the  most 
important  of  the  old  republican  magistracies.  He,  indeed,  partly  observed 
the  old  republican  forms,  but  under  his  successors  even  these  forms  gradually 
disappeared ;  the  power  of  the  prindpes  (sovereigns)  became  more  absolute, 
and  finally  it  degenerated  into  the  most  oppressive  despotism.' 

Continiuition, 

A.  The  Princeps. 
§41.  The  governmental  offices  which  the  Priiiceps  united  in  his  person 
for  life  were' — 

1.  The  tribunitia  potestas.  This  conferred  on  his  person  the  necessary 
sanctity  for  a  monarch,  and  gave  him  the  right  to  hold  legislative  assemblies 
(comitia)  and  a  senate,  and  to  protest  against  every  step  taken  by  a  republican 
magistracy,  as  also  against  every  resolution  by  the  comitia  and  senate.  There 
were  also  joined  with  his  right  of  interfering*  the  provocations  or  appeals, 
instituted  by  Augustus,  to  the  emperor  or  hb  representatives,  as  superior 
judges,  against  judicial  judgment. 

2.  T\iQ  proconsulare  imperium.  He  was  governor-general  of  all  the  prov- 
inces, except  those  which  he  left  to  the  senate  to  govern  in  the  old  way,  so 
that  now  a  distinction  was  made  between  provincise  Csesaris  and  provincise 
Popidi  8.  sejiatus.^  The  former  he  suffered  to  be  governed  by  his  deputy  gov- 
ernors, who  originally,  like  other  deputy  governors,  were  termed  legatt,  namely, 
legati  Csesaris,  but  afterwards  were  termed  prxxides^  and  to  whom  he  added, 
for  the  financial  affairs,  rationales  or  procuratores  Csesaris?  And  to  the  prov- 
inces of  the  senate,  whose  governors  were  now  usually  termed  procousides,^  and 

1  As  to  the  manner  of  its  occurrence,  see  Walter^  Rechtsgesch.  Vol.  1,  cap.  28 ; 
Puchta^  Instil.  |  70-72;  Mommserij  R.  Gesch.,  Berlin,  1856,  Vols.  2  and  3. 
'  Tacitus,  Annal.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  seq. 
»  See  chiefly,  Dio  Casfius,  LIII.  16-19. 

*  Also  his  proeonsulare  imperium. 

&  Sueton.  Octav.  47  ;  Dio  Caasius^  LIII.  12-14 ;  GaiuSj  I.  2  6 ;  II.  {  21. 

*  D.  de  officio  prsesi^is  (1.  18.).  On  Egyptians,  see  D.  de  officio  praefecti  augus- 
lalis  (1.  17.),  and  D.  de  officio  juridici  (1.  2U.). 

'  Dio  Cassiut,  LII.  25;  LIII.  15;  Capitol.  Ant.  Pius.  c.  6. 
^  D.  de  officio  proconsuUs  et  legati  (1.  16.). 
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who,  as  fonnerly,  had  qusestors  to  assist  them,^  the  emperor  sent  procuratores 
for  the  administeriDg  of  the  affairs  of  the  treasury.' 

3.  He  was  xmperafar  perpetuus.  As  such  he  had  the  levjiDg  of  the  sol- 
diers, the  oommand  of  them,  the  swearing  them  on  the  standards,  the  deter- 
mining of  war  and  peace,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  an  unlimited  power  of 
punishment  over  persons  of  every  kind  in  the  whole  Roman  territory. 

4.  He  had  the  ceMorial  power  and  was  prae/ectus  morumy  even  when  no 
appointment  of  censors  took  place,  which  power  always  rested  with  him  and 
another,  hut  at  a  later  period  was  omitted.  He  also  had  especially  the  power 
of  appointing  and  deposing  senators. 

5.  He  was  pontifex  maximvs  and  member  of  all  superior  sacerdotal  colleges. 

6.  He  frequently  filled  the  consulate,  and,  in  addition  to  the  serarium 
popuU  (public  treasury),  there  was  not  only  an  imperial  private  treasury  under 
die  name  of  fiscus,  but  also  an  especial  serarium  militare^  over  which  the  em- 
pefor  had  the  same  unlimited  power  as  he  had  over  the  fiscus.*  This  ssiyi- 
rimn  mHitare  ceased  in  the  year  300  of  this  era,  after  the  supervision  of  the 
Merarium  populi  passed  from  the  senate  to  the  emperor,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  fiscus  and  the  drarium  had  nearly  wholly  lost  its  practical  import- 
anee.^  The  governmental  affairs  transferred  to  him,  he  in  part  undertook, 
assisted  by  a  council,*  with  which,  according  to  the  example  of  the  republican 
magistrates,  he  was  surrounded,  and  whose  composition  naturally  depended  on 
kim ;  and  those  affairs  he  also  in  part  suffered  to  be  transacted  by  his  repre- 
■eotalives  whom  he  appointed,  and  who  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
republican  magistrates  hereafter  spoken  of.  Of  these  imperial  servants,  besides 
tkoae  already  mentioned,  are  the  prx/ectus  urbC  (P.  U.),  prxfecti  praetorio* 
(P.  P.),  the  prmfectui  vigilum*  the  prsefectus  annonst^  and  finally  the  im- 
perial treasury  officers,  namely,  the  procurcUores  Casaris  s.  rationales'^  and 
the  prmfecti  strarti  niilitaris.^ 

B.  The  Senate  and  the  Ancient  R^fmblican  MagistraUs. 

§  42.  During  this  entire  period  the  Roman  people  had,  theoretically,  the 
kighest  political  power,  but  in  fact  the  comifia  gradually  dwindled  out  of 


1  Omms,  1.  c 

>  ih9  Cassnu,  LIIl.  15 ;  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  1.  16.     See  fr.  1-3  eod. 

S5M/9II.  Ocur.  49;  Iho  Catthu,  LV.  24.  25;  LVI.  28. 

*  On  thete  three  treasunes,  lee  especially,  WaUer^  Rechtsges.  I.  cap.  37,  espe- 
ciaUj  {  329-333. 

»  WmUer,  Bechttgei.  {  334. 

*  Tkij  occurred  lince  Augaitas,  and  etpeciallj  since  Hadrian  respectable  jurists 
wrre  always  appointed  thereto :  Dio  Cattius^  XLIII.  21 ;  LX.  4  ;  Sueton,  Octav.  35. 
Tih.  &;  Spartian.  Hadr.  8.  17.  21 ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  14.  16. 

^D.  de  ofleio  prsefecti  arbi  (1.  12.);  Tacitus,  Annal.  VI.  11.  12. 

*  D.  dt  oficlo  pnefecti  pretorio  (1.  11.)  ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  IV.  1.  2. 

*  D.  de  officio  pnefecti  yigilum  (1.  15.),  SutUm,  OcUt.  30. 
»  AMten.  OcUr.  37 ;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  7.  XI.  31. 

n  r«ilir,  RechtsgM.  {333.  »  IMo  Casmf,  LV.  25. 
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existenoe.  The  emperor  decided  as  to  war  and  peace.  The  choosing  of  the 
magistrates  passed  over  to  the  senate  uoder  Tiherius/  new  leges  now  appeared 
only  for  a  hrief  period  (§  44,  infra),  and  the  assent  to  the  transfer  of 
the  imperial  power  {lex  de  imperio)  (see  note  2,  page  29)  was  ^ven  by 
the  simple  acclamation  of  an  assembled  multitude  without  an  organized 
comitia. 

The  senate'  had  not  only  the  choosing  of  the  republican  magistrates,  but 
also  of  the  emperor,  and  the  adoption  of  new  laws,  instead  of  the  comitia  so 
doing  (see  §  45,  infra),  and  to  decide  respecting  the  continuance  or  abolition 
of  the'  regulations  of  the  late  emperor.^  But  in  all  these  relations  it  was 
extremely  dependent.  Thus  also  in  the  choosing  of  a  governor,  who,  how- 
ever, without  it  continued  for  only  a  part  of  the  provinces,  and  in  the  chief 
supervision  of  the  serariuni  populij  which  at  length  it  wholly  lost.  Its 
participation  in  the  remaining  state  administration  depended  solely  on  the 
person  of  the  reigning  emperor.  But  in  this  period  it  already  began  to  be 
a  respected  imperial  criminal,  judicial  court.  The  ancient  republican  magis- 
tracy preserved  itself  chiefly  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  it  only 
maintained  such  importance  as  comported  with  the  new  order  of  affairs.  The 
consuls  continually  acquired  a  higher  status,  but  had  little  power.^  While 
censors  continued  to  be  chosen  the  emperor  was  one  of  them,*  and  the  other 
comported  himself  in  accordance  with  him. 

Of  the  praetors,  they  who  presided  over  the  qiuestiones  perpetusR  (criminal 
commissions)  ceased  to  exist  not  later  than  Septimius  Severus  and  with  the  qusu- 
Hones?  The  prsotor  urhanus,  on  the  other  hand,  remained,  as  also  the  praetor 
peregrinus,  at  least  till  the  end  of  this  period )  there  also  arose  especial  pr»tors 
for  particular  branches  of  the  civil  jurisdiction,  namely,  a  prsetor  Jidd  com- 
mtssarius,^  a  prsetor  fiscalis^  and  a  praetor  tutelaris?^  However  their  office 
lost  much  of  its  importance,  especially  by  the  institution  of  appeals  to  a 
higher  jurisdiction;  respecting  their  edicts,  see  §  47,  seq.,  infra.  The 
tribunes  had  important  powers,"  but  they  could  only  exercise  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  reigning  emperor.     Among  the  state  quaestors 

^  Tacitas,  Annal.  I.  o.  15,  "tarn  primam  e  campo  comitia  ad  patres  traDslata 
sant;"  Yellei.,  II.  c.  126. 

*  Walter,  Rechtsges.  I.  cap.  33. 

'  The  memoriam  damnare  was  con  nee  ted  with  the  acta  retcindere, 

*  Sutton.  Glaad.  11,  Domit.  23,  Lamprid.  Commod.  20. 

^  D.  officio  consalis  (1. 10.).  On  the  consults  suffecti,  which  usually  appear  daring 
this  period,  see,  Dio  Cassias,  XLIII.  46 ;  LYIII.  20  ;  LXXII.  12. 

*  Sueton.  Claud.  16  ;  Dio  Cass.  LIII.  18  ;  LIV.  2. 

f  Mitiertnaier,  das  deatsche  strafverfahren,  Heidelberg,  1832,  Pt.  1.  p.  46. 

*  Claudius  instituted  two  ;  since  Titus  but  one  appears  :  Sutton.  Claud.  23 ;  fr.  2. 
2  32.  D.  1.  2. 

*  Under  Nerva,  fr.  2.  2  32.  D.  1.2. 

M  Under  M.  Antoninus,  Capitol.  Marc.  10.  fr.  6.  {  13.  D.  27.  1. 
1^  Hence  their  position  by  Pomponius  in  fr.  2.  {  34.  D.  1. 
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there  were  several  (quxsiores  candidati  Princtpis)  through  whom  the  emperor 
sent  his  messages  to  the  senate ; '  besides,  there  were  especial  prx/ecti  serariiy 
who  were  chosen  from  former  praetors.'  Provincial  queestors  continued  to 
exist  only  in  the  senate  provinces.' 

II.  Italy  and  the  Provinces, 

§  43.  The  distinction  between  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  was  less, 
though  it  did  not  wholly  cease.  In  the  beginning  of  this  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  confederated  union  war,  the  Italians  acquired  full  Roman  cit- 
ixenship  through  the  leges  de  civitaie  sociorum,  namely,  the  lex  Julia*  (a.  664. 
p.  u.  c.)  and  the  lex  Planlia  Papiria^  (a.  665),  so  that  now  they  had  part  in 
the  oomitia,*  and  the  proper  Roman  law  applied  to  them.  Soon  afterwards 
(a.  709.  p.  u.  c.)  there  was  introduced  a  general  Italian  state  ordinance,  that 
aamed  by  Julius  Csesar  lex  Julia  municipalis.  Shortly  afterwards^  (a.  711. 
p.  u.  c.)  upper  Italy,  hitherto  termed  Gallia  dsalpina,  ceased  to  be  one  of 
the  provinces,  and  after  the  lex  Rubria  had  declared  more  precisely  to  what 
extent  the  law  should  be  administered  therein  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
of.  Rome  and  to  what  extent  by  the  municipal  authorities.  Among  the  pro- 
vincial cities,  as  formerly,  many  were  privileged  by  receiving  the  jus  Latii; 
that  is,  they  were  rendered  equal  to  Latin  colonies,  and  some  of  them  received 
the  jus  ItaHcmn.  Since  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  Rome, 
was  divided  into  five  jurisdiction  districts,  only  ona  of  which  was  sub- 
jeeted  to  the  magistrates  in  Rome ;  to  the  others  especial  magistrates  were 
•eot,  who  originally  were  termed  consulares,  but  since  Mark  Aurelius  were 
ealied  juridici}  The  magistrates  of  the  cities,  however,  continued  to  retain 
a  limited  part  of  the  jurisdiction. 

Finally  Antoninus  Caracalla  extended  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  then 
Bohjects,  as  also  to  the  provincials,*  which,  though  it  could  not  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances  afford  them  any  important  political  rights,  yet  was 
of  great  importance  because  in  consequence  Uiereof  the  proper  Roman  law 
equally  valid  in  every  part  of  the  empire.^* 


>fr.  an.  {2-4.  D.  113.  , 

<  Jbtftoii.  OcUt.  36,  Claud.  24  ;  Tadtus,  Annal.  XIII.  28. 

s  Oaiui,  I.  i  6. 

*  Cicero  pro  Balbo,  c.  8  ;  Gellias,  IV.  4. 

*  Cicero  pro  Archia,  c.  4,  ad  familiar.  XIII.  30. 

*  Tbej  came  in  eight  tribes :  Velleioi,  II.  20.  Probably  eight  of  the  former 
Uiirtj-fire  tribet ,  whose  Dumber  does  DOt  appear  to  have  been  increased  :  Walter, 
I  258,  note  12.     See,  generally,  Appian.  de  bello  cir.  I.  49. 

^  Appiaa.  de  bello  cir.  V.  3  ;   WalUr,  {  260,  end. 

*  WmiUr,  {  246,  318. 

*Spaftiaa.  Hadr.  22,  Capitol.  Pius,  2  ;  Vatic.  Fragm.  {  232. 
"•fr.  17.  D.  I.  6. 
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Law  Sources  of  this  Period. 

I.  Decrees  of  the  PtopU, 
§  44.  The  changee  effected  in  the  private  law  in  this  period  were  hy : 
1.  The  decrees  of  the  people.  2.  Senatosoonsulta.  3.  The  constitutioHes 
principium,  4.  The  edict  a  prsetorum,  5.  The  responsa  prudenium,  ftiid 
6,  hy  the  commentators.  The  decrees  of  the  people,  which  still  continued  to 
he  either  lege^  or  plehiscita  (§§  31, 32,  supra),  were  never  made  in  greater 
nnmhers  than  during  the  civil  wars  which  in  the  beginning  of  thb  period 
subverted  the  state.^  There  are  among  them  many  which  were,  and  long 
continued  to  be,  important  to  the  private  law,'  wherefore,  in  later  times,  vo- 
luminous commentaries  were  written  on  them  by  the  classical  jurists  (§  51, 
infra).  But  the  more  the  power  of  the  supreme  ruler  was  transformed  into 
an  absolute  sovereignty,  the  fewer  became  the  decrees  of  the  people,  and 
towards  the  end  of  this  period  Uiey  ceased  to  be  mentioned.' 

II.  SenatusconsuUa, 
§  45.  The  senatusconsulta  (§  33,  infra),  as  the  decrees  of  the  people 
decreased,  became  a  much  more  important  source  of  law  than  they  hitherto 
had  been,  and  continued  so  till  the  end  of  this  period.*  They  now  began  to 
be  named  after  either  the  consul  who  proposed  them^  or  the  emperor  himself, 
who  made  the  proposition  in  writing  {per  epistolam)  or  orally  {ad  orationem)* 
and  sometimes  after  the  person  who  had  occasioned  them.' 

>  ''  Corruptissima  republica  plurimae  leges,"  says  Tacitus  in  bis  Annals,  III.  27. 

'  The  most  important  decree  of  the  people  for  the  private  law  in  this  period  is 
andoubtediy  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppma  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  See  thereon 
Joe.  Gotho/redij  quatuor  fontes  juris  civilis,  Geneva,  1653  (and  in  Otto's  Thesaurus 
T.  3) ;  ffeineeeiuSy  comm.  ad  1.  Jul.  et  Pap.  Popp.,  Amsterdam,  1726  ;  /Tuyo,  Rechtsg. 
p.  755  ;  Puchta,  Instit.  2  107  ;    Walter,  {  346,  II.  J  640. 

'  The  latest  reliable  information  of  a  new  lex  is  of  the  time  of  Nerra:  fr.  3.  {  1. 
D.  47.  21.  Respecting  the  age  of  the  law  which  is  mentioned  in  Const.  3  G.  7.  9, 
under  the  name  of  lex  Veetibuliei,  naught  is  positively  known  except  that  it  is 
certainly  older  than  a  senatusconsult  under  Hadrian  (a.  129  p.  Chr.),  which  bas 
been  discovered.  « 

*  Oeerttema,  Diss,  de  senatus  Rom.  auctoritate  prsesertim  sub  imperatoribus, 
Groningen,  1824.  In  our  sources  there  do  not  appear  any  examples  of  private 
law  senatusconsulta  subsequent  to  Garacalla ;  and  that  which  is  mentioned  in 
fr.  1.  2  2.  D.  11.  4  belongs  not  to  him :  Schilling,  Bemerkungen,  p.  293. 

^  E.  g.,  Setum  Silianium,  under  Augustus ;  Sctum  Velleianum,  under  Claudius  ; 
Setum  IVebellianum,  under  Nero  ;  Sctum  Fegatianum,  under  Vespasian. 

*  E.  g.,  several.  Seta  CUmdiana,  Sctum  Neroianum.  See  also  fr.  8.  D.  2.  15  ;  fr.  3. 
24.  1 ;  fr.  52.  {  10.  D.  17.  2;  fr.  1.  D.  20.  2,  where  several  such  oral  propositions 
are  mentioned. 

^  Sctum  Macedomanum,  called  so  after  a  certain  Macedo,  who  killed  his  father 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  creditors :  TheophUut,  ad  {  7.  I.  4.  7  ;  fr.  1.  D.  14.  6.  However 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  only  in  some  of  the  senatusconsulta:  Hugo, 
Bechtsg.  p.  738,  775. 
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in.  ConsHiuiiones  Principum, 

I  46.  TbA  ConstUtUiones  principum,  which  appear  as  a  new  sonrce  of  law,^ 
weii  fiqgtfded  already  in  this  period  by  the  jurisconsults  as  legis  vicem^  and 
tlUf  flftfffdd  to  the  lex  de  imperio  as  authority  whereby  the  Pnnceps  would 
lb  power.'     These  constitutions  are  distinguishable  into  four  kinds : 
Rel^  (edicts),  which  at  a  later  period  were  also  termed  edictales,  that 
made  publicly  known. 
JS*  Mamdafa  (mandates),  that  is,  general  instructions  for  individual  officers, 
t^Mok  wen  communicated  only  to  them. 

3,  Decreta  (decrees),  that  is,  judgments  rendered  on  litigated  suits  which 
litW  were  instituted  originally,  or,  what  was  more  usual,  went  up  to  the  an- 
diimium  prtnctpu*  by  way  of  provocation  or  appeal. 

4.  Re$cripta  (rescripts),  these  were  answers  in  individual  cases  which  were 
chiefly  given  in  response  to  inquiries  by  parties  in  relation  to  litigated  suits, 
or  to  inquiries  by  the  judges.  The  mandates  generally  did  not  enter  into 
the  private  law,  nor  did  the  edicts  in  this  period  excepting  rarely.*  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  very  many  rescripts  and  decrees  which  affected  rela- 
tions of  the  private  law,  and  the  judgments  contained  therein  became  rules 
f«)r  futore  litigated  or  doubtful  legal  questions. 

IV.  Edicia  Pratorum, 

§  47.  The  pnotors  and  lediles  of  Rome,  as  also  the  proconsuls  and  proprsB- 
tois  in  the  provinces,  continued  during  this  period  to  publish  edicts  on  enter- 
ing upon  their  offices.  As,  however,  many  of  them  probably  took  the  liberty 
to  deviate  from  them  during  their  term  of  office,  the  people's  tribune,  Corne- 
lias (A.  U.  C.  687),  procured  the  passage  of  a  law:  ut prmfores  ex  edictu 
miu  perpeiuiijwt  dtcerent  (that  they  should  administer  the  law  in  accordance 
with  their  cdicta).*  However,  edicts  after  this  still  suffered  some  change,  but 
n««t  so  mnch  as  formerly. 

*  /y«Ar,  Ueberticht  der  Constitationen,  2d  Programme,  p.  7 ;  Iluffo,  Recbtiig.  p. 
740:  Zimmem,  Rechtsg.  Vol.  I,  {  44.  45. 

*  fr.  I.  pr.  D.  1.  4  :  *'  Quod prma'pi  placuit^  legis  habet  vigorem  ;  utpote  cum  Uye 
r^fim,  qiue  de  imperio  ejat  lata  est,  populus  ei  et  in  euro  omne  suum  imperium  et 
potettAtem  conferat;"  Oahu,  I.  5:  '*Con8titutio  principia  est,  quod  imperator 
4«creto  vel  edicto,  rel  epistola  conttituit,  nee  unquaro  dubitatum  est,  quin  id  legii 
vieem  abtineat;  cam  ipse  imperator />er  Uffrm  imperium  accipiat;"  {  6.  I.  1.  3. 
On  tiM  Lex  regia,  which  is  here  mentioned,  see  Ilrinecciut,  antiq.  lib.  1.  tit.  2,  {  62- 
€7.  where  there  is  a  fragment  of  this  law ;  Hauboid^  inst.  hist.  dogm.  {  57,  note  b ; 
My*.  Rechtsg.  p.  730. 

*  The  tonmlium  prmcipit  was  thus  named  from  the  place  of  their  assembling,  fr. 
23  pr.  D.  36.  1. 

*  Neither  by  Oaios,  nor  in  Justinian's  Institutes  (see  note  2.  9upra)y  nor  in  Ul- 
^ma's  fr.  1.  I  1.  D.  1.  4,  are  the  mandates  specified  among  the  kinds  of  the  coiu/t- 
h0mmm  prme^mm.  Bat  see,  «.  y.,  fr.  19.  pr.  D.  I.  18 :  fr.  I.  pr.  D.  29.  1 ;  fr.  2.  {  I. 
D.  34.  t. 

*  IMs  Caammtf  lib.  36.  c.  23 ;  Ateim,  Ped.^  ad  Cicero  pro  Cornel   mai  reo ;  HeineC' 
I,  Aatif.  Ro«.  i  13. 
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Comments  on  the  Prcsiorian  Edicts — Ofilius. 
§  48.  The  prastorian  edict  had  for  a  long  time  formed  the  chief  Bonroe  of 
the  private  law;  and  it  soon  became  a  snbject  of  literary  comment 
The  first  who  wrote  particularly  on  this  snbject  was  Cicero's  life-long 
friend  Servins  Sulpicins  Rufus  (§  52,  in/rd).  This  work,  however,  only 
consisted  of  two  small  books,  which  evidently  were  soon  supplanted  by  a 
larger  ftindamental  work  by  his  distinguished  pupil.  Aulns  Ofilius  (§  52,  tn/ra), 
a  friend  of  Caasar.  Pomponius,^  in  enumerating  his  works,  says  of  him, 
"  idem  edictum  Prattoris  primus  dUigenter  composuit*^  which,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  what  was  said,  cannot  mean  aught  else  than  that  Ofilius  was 
the  first  who  faithfully  elaborated  the  edicts  of  the  Prsetors.' 

New  Retnsion  of  the  Edict  by  Salvius  Julianus} 
§  49.  The  edict  was  not  composed  at  once  according  to  a  determined  plan, 
but  was  gradually  formed.  In  the  course  of  time  many  changes  were  made 
in,  and  many  additions  made  to,  it;  hence  there  was  an  imperious  necessity 
for  a  new  classification  and  arrangement  of  it  by  expunging  the  obsolete,  to 
connect  related  matter,  and  to  divide  the  whole  under  proper  heads.  This 
was  effected  under  Hadrian  by  Salvius  Julianus,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified 
fi^r  this  labor,  he  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  practical  recomposition  of 
it.^  For  he  was  not  only  a  scientifically  educated  jurist,  and  as  such  was 
already  qualified  for  such  a  labor,'  but  he  was  also  praetor'  (at  least  he  had 
been  nominated  for  that  office)  when  he  began  this  work,  and  as  such  had 
far  greater  privileges  than  a  jurist  simply,  being  authorised  to  amend,  omit 
and  to  add.  Hence  it  was  that  he  undertook  this  labor  at  the  instance 
and  under  the  authority  of  Hadrian.''     His  work  probably  was  the  retention 

1  fr.  2.  I  44.  D.  1.  2. 

>  It  cannot  mean  that  Ofilius  himself  composed  the  edicts ;  because  to  have  done 
this  he  must  have  been  a  prsBtor,  which  be  never  was  ;  nor  can  it  well  be  that  he 
wrote  for  himself  a  pamphlet  which  contained  neither  more  nor  less  than  tb'e  first 
careful  revision  of  the  edicts,  because  this  is  not  only  improbable,  but  the  words 
which  Pomponius  subjoins,  "  nam  ante  cum  Servius  duos  libros  ad  Brutum  perquam 
brevissimos  ad  Edictum  subscriptos  reliquit,"  are  inappropriate  to  this;  Samo^ 
Rechtshist.  Abbandlungen  und  Studien,  Vol.  I.  Part  1,  Konig^berg,  1849,  No.  2. 

'  See  particularly,  De  Weyhe^  libri  tres  edicti  sen  libri  de  origine  fatisque  JQri»» 
prudentise  Romanae,  Celle,  1821 ;  Tigentrdm^  de  ordine  Digestorum,  pag.  462,  seq. 

*  Of  him  it  is  said,  "Perpetuum  composuit  edictum:"  Eutrop.  lib.  8.  cap.  17; 
Aurel.  Victor  de  csesar,  cap.  19,  speaks  erroneously  of  the  emperor  Didius  Julianus : 
"  qui  primus  edictum,  quod  varie  inconditeque  a  Prffitoribus  promebatur  in  ordi' 
nwn  composuerit."  Justinian  likewise  mentions  the  compotitio  edicti  in  comparison 
with  his  compositions  in  the  Const.  Tanta,  de  confirm.  Dig.  {18  (Cod.  I.  17); 
BieneTj  comm.  de  Salvii  Juliani,  Leipsic,  1809.  The  views  on  this  compositio  edicti 
under  Hadrian,  however,  are  very  conflicting. 

&  It  is  palpably  erroneous  in  saying,  in  fr.  20.  D.  40.  5,  that  "  Etsi  alterum  pedeiD 
in  tumulo  haberem,  non  pigeret  aliquid  addiscere"  was  Julian's  maxim. 

*  That  he  was  praetor  is  shown  by  fr.  5.  D.  40.  2.  Bienetj  supra^  is  of  opinion 
that  the  edict  was  first  composed  after  he  became  praetor. 

^  See  Const.  Dedit  de  confirm.  Dig.  {  18,  where  it  is  said,  <<  sed  et  D.  Hadrianus 
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oat  of  the  edicts  of  the  praBtors  urbanus  of  such  matter  so  far  as  it  was  appli- 
etble  to  his  time  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible,'  avoidiDg  aH  contradictions, 
the  rejection  of  all  that  was  obsolete,  and  the  making  of  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  required,'  and  the  arrange- 
aneot  of  the  whole  under  proper  heads.'  Hadrian  caused  this  new  revision 
(0  be  confirmed  by  a  special  senatusconsult  (C.  £.  131)/  From  that  time 
the  edict  remained  substantially  the  same  and  became  a  leading  object 
in  l^al  instruction.^  Julian  himself  wrote  a  commentary  thereon,*  and 
after  him  many  others,  among  whom  Ulpian^  deserves  especially  to  be 
BKDtioned.' 

v.  Respansa  I^rudentum. 

§  50.  The  jurists  were  always  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Romans.  From 
the  earliest  times  it  was  customary  for  private  persons,  as  well  as  the  magis- 
trates themselves,  to  apply  to  them,  and  request  their  opinions  in  doubtful 
eaaea'  (§  39,  supra).  Every  jurisconsult  had  the  right  to  give  his  opinion  on 
the  law,  and  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  every  such  responsum  was  of  equal 
auUiority — it  had  not  the  force  of  law,  but  was  regarded  as  the  opinion  of  a 
jurist.     Augustus  was  the  first  to  allow,  by  special  grant,  several  distinguished 

pke  memorisB,  qnando  ea,  qaao  a  Pretoribas  quotaDDis  edicta  fuerant,  brevi  com- 
plciuB  Mi  libello,  adiumpto  ad  id  optimo  JuUano" 

>  To  tbia  the  following  words  in  the  above-mentioned  Constitution,  "  brevi  com- 
plexos  est  libello,"  seem  to  refer. 

*  fr.  3.  D.  37.  8.  contains  sach  a  nova  elautula  emanating  from  Julian. 
'Joitinian  himself  styles  him  the  ordinatortm  edicti  Pnetorii  perpetui.     Sve. 

Coatt.  10.  C.  4.  5. 

*  Const.  Dtdit  de  confirmat  Dig.  {  18. 

*  Biflicr,  npra^  {  4.  6 ;  Wuttemann^  Uebers.  des  Theophilus,  Pt.  I.  p.  36,  teg.; 
Ztmmem,  Recbtsg.  {  40 ;  Puehta,  tvpra. 

*  Uadar  the  title  Digestorum  libri  XC. 

^  Clptao  wrote,  among  other  works,  libri  LXXXIII.  ad  Edictum,  the  first  81  of 
wkieb  eoBtained  a  commentary  on  the  Edictum  Praetoris,  the  two  last  a  comment- 
afj  oa  the  Kdictam  iBdilinm. 

'  There  exist  only  fragments  of  the  edict.  They  are  in  Ranehini^  edictum  per- 
^cioam  SalTii  Joliani  restitutum  in  Meermani^  Thes.  T.  3.  p.  235,  in  Ooikofrtdi^ 
fmalaor  fontes  jor.  cIt.,  and  copied  therefrom  into  Ottonit^  Thes.  T.  3,  and  in  Hoff* 
mum,  histor.  jar.  Rom.  Vol.  II.  P.  1.  p.  305.  The  most  complete  collection  is  in 
VUnf,  fragm.  edicti  perpetui,  Frankfort,  1733.  The  history  of  the  edict  was  writ- 
tta  by  iimueenu,  histor.  edictor.  et  edicti  perpetui.  In  opusc.  posth.  Halle,  1744, 
p.  1-274,  and  in  0pp.  T.  VII.  Sect.  2.  p.  1-280.  For  the  literature  of  the  edict  see 
BmmMd,  lost,  liter.  T.  1.  p.  331.  The  latest  attempt  to  restore  the  edict  is  also  by 
Baabold,  aod  Is  to  be  found  in  his  Inst.  jur.  Rom.  priT.  hist.  dogm.  epitome,  Leip- 
sk,  1821,  p.  137,  f«7.,  and  also  in  his  Inst.  jur.  Rom.  priT.  histor.  lineam,  edited 
by  OUo,  Leipeic,  1826,  and  printed  therefrom  in  the  French  translation  of  the  pref- 
aet  of  the  present  manual  of  Etienne  and  Warnkoenig,  k  Mons,  1826,  p.  177. 

*  Xlm  rez,  Oratio  de  insigni  honore,  quo  habiti  fuerunt  cum  philosophi  apud 
Grvcoe,  taa  VUomm  jariscontiiUi,  Amsterdam,  1820. 
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jurists  to  respond  in  his  name/  the  natural  consequence  of  which  was  that  the 
opinion  given  by  these  jurists  acquired  greater  authority.  Hadrian  subse- 
quently ordered  that  when  the  opinions  of  these  specially  authorised  jurists, 
agreed  they  should  have  the  force  of  law  (Jegis  vicem),  and  should  be  followed 
by  the  judges;  but  in  case  that  they  disagreed,  the  judge  should  pursue  that 
opinion  which  he  deemed  to  be  most  correct.'  The  general  liberty  of  all  the 
other  lawyers,  to  give  opinions  on  the  laws,  continued  as  theretofore,  and  con- 
sequently was  not  restored  by  Hadrian,  as  some  have  supposed.'  However, 
the  regponsa  of  those  jurists  who  were  not  especially  authorized  by  the 
emperor  never  had  the  force  of  law,  but  only  the  authority  of  a  private 
jurist.* 

VI.  Jurisprudence. 

§  51.  The  scientific  treatment  of  the  law  in  this  period  attained  its  highest 
excellence,  which  was  particularly  owing  to  the  connection  of  law  with  philo9> 
ophy  and  Greek  literature.^  In  this  period  lived  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  that  ever  existed  among  the  Romans — men  whose  clear  and  penetrat- 
ing judgment  advanced  jurisprudence  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  and  culti- 
vation, and  who  are,  theref^jre,-  usually  called  the  classical  jurists.  Their 
writings  contained  excellent  elucidations  and  developments  of  the  sources  of 
law,  and  soon  obtained  a  decisive  authority  in  the  courts,  partly  because  the 
authors  themselves  often  occupied  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,'  and  partiy 
because  the  assistance  of  learned  interpreters  was  indispensable  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  the  Edicts.  Under  Justinian 
the  Pandects  were  compiled  from  the  writings  of  these  jurists.^ 

*  fr.  2.  {  47.  D.  1.  2.  To  these  jurists  relates  the  passage  in  Gaius,  I.  7,  '^  quihut 
permuswn  est  jura  condere^^'  as  also  the  frequently  occurring  expressions, /urt*  aucto* 
res  And  juris  condiiores.     See  e.  g.  fr.  17.  pr.  D.  37.  14. 

When  other  yum  auetores  are  spoken  of  they  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  to  these 
the  term  veteres  relates.     Dirk'sen^  Beitr.  p   159,  seq. 

'  Oaius,  I.  7.  Comp.  {  8.  I.  1.  2.  and  Theophilus  ad  J  9.  ibid.  Only  such  opinions, 
however,  as  were  written  and  sealed  had  this  importance :  fr.  2.  J  47.  D.  1.  2.  cit. ; 
BrissoniuSj  de  formulis  III.  85,  seq.  Hence  they  belonged  to  the  sources  of  the 
written  law.     J  3.  I.  1.  2. 

'  From  the  passage  of  Poroponius  fr.  2.  {  47.  D.  1.  2  ;  Oravina^  de  ortu  etprogressa 
juris  civilis,  {  42 ;  Van  Middelstum^  Diss,  histor.  critica  ad  L.  2.  {  47.  D.  de  orig. 
jur.  Groningen,  1829. 

^  See  Hugo^  Rechtsg.  p.  810,  seq. ;  Wamkonig^  zu  Gibbon,  p.  118;  HoUius^  de  auc- 
toritate  Ictorum  Romanorum,  Amsterdam,  1822;  Puchta^  Instit.  J  116  and  117. 

^  The  influence  of  philosophy  (which  should  not  be  confounded  with  logic),  and 
particularly  the  stoical,  on  Romaa  jurisprudence  has  been  too  highly  estimated  by 
many.  Meister^  de  phflosophia  Ictorum  Romanorum  stoica.  Gottingen,  1756; 
Rafj'eri,  Uat  die  stoiscbe  Philosophie  bedeutenden  Einflusz?  Kiel,  1839;  Puehta^ 
Instit.  J  102. 

*  Especially  because  i\\ejus  respondendi  was  conferred  on  them.     See  2  &0,  supra, 
t  Leibnitz,  Op.  Vol.  IV   P.  3,  p.  267.    See,  Savigny,  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter, 

Vol.  1,  p.  4.  2d  ed.  p.  24,  seq. 
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CelebrcUed  Juristt  before  Augusttts} 

§  52.  The  most  distiDgaished  jarifite  of  this  period,  before  the  time  of 
AognstiiB,'  were  *Q.  Mucins  ScaBVoIa,'  Aqailius  Gallus/  Servius  Sulpiciub 
RafiiB,*  *Alfenu8  Varus,^  OfiliusJ  Trebatius  Testa,"  Cascellius,*  Tubero,*^ 
^iElios  Oalliis/^  and  Oraoius  Flatscus." 

1  CoDcemiDg  the  Roman  jurists  of  this  period  see  Pomponius  in  fr.  2.  J  41-47. 
D.  1.  2 ;  Oravina^  de  ortn  et  progresso  juris  civilis,  {  46,  teq. ;  Hoffman^  hist,  juris, 
P.  1  (1734),  p.  312,  teq.;  Hugo^  Rechtsg.  p.  817,  9eq.\  Neuber^  die  jurist.  Ciassiker 
PL  1,  Berlin,  1806  ;  Ztmrnern,  Rechtsg.,  Vol.  1,  i  53-103  ;  De  Weyhe^  libri  tres  edicti 
p.  8,  9€q. 

'  Fragments  of  the  writings  of  these  jurists  have  been  gathered  from  the  citations 
of  noo-jaridical  writers  bj  Dirksen,  Bruchstucke  aus  den  schriflen  der  rem.  Juristen, 
Kdnigsberg,  1814. 

>  PotDponins,  in  fr.  2.  {  41,  says  of  him,  "jus  civile  primus  constituit,'*  and  Cicero 
de  orat  terms  him  "  hominem  omnium  et  disciplina  juris  civilis  eruditissiraum  eW 
ingeoio  pmdentiaque  acutlssimum — jurisperitorum  eloquentissimum,  eloquentiami 
jaris  peritistimum,"  Cieeroj  Brut.  c.  39,  40  ;  Van  Randwycky  Spec,  continens  vitas 
Ictor.  Romanor.  Qainti  Mucii  Scaevole  et  Publii  Rutilii  Rufi.,  Groniogen,  1826;. 
htekta,  Instit.  {  97. 

*  M.  Tnllint  Cicero,  properly  speaking,  was  not  a  jurist,  but  an  orator  and  a 
phUoaopber;  he  united,  however,  to  these  considerable  legal  knowledge,  and  his 
writiogt,  especially  his  forensic  speeches,  in  which  he  sometimes  appears  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  at  other  times  for  the  defendant,  are  of  great  importance  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  laws,  and  have,  for  this  reason,  been  often  commented  on.  *See 
thereon  the  copious  matter  in  Haubold^  inst.  jur.  Rom.  hist.  dogm.  ed.  Otto  (1826). 
p.  146,  note  c,  to  which  should  be  added:  Matti^  de  M.  T.  Ciceronis  orat.  inVerrem 
de  jaritdictione  Siciliana,  Leyden,  1824  ;  Rovert,  Diss,  in  M.  T.  Ciceronis  orationem 
pro  Rotcio  Comcedo,  Utrecht,  1826.  Concerning  a  lost  writing  of  Cicero's,  which 
Gelliof,  I.  22,  mentions,  see,  Dirkten  on  Cicero's  lost  writing,  de  jure  civil!  in  artem 
redlfeodo,  Berlin,  1842. 

»  Cicero  Brut.  c.  41  ;  fr.  2.  {  44.  D.  1.  2 ;  Ottonit,  de  vita  et  scriptis  Servii  Sul- 
pteti;  in  bis  tbes.  T.  5.  p.  1549;  Sehneidery  qusest.  de  servio  Sulpicio  Rufo,  Spec.  I. 
H  II  ,  Leipsic,  1834. 

>  OttofUM,  Alfenoa  Varus  ;  in  his  thes.  T.  5.  p.  1633. 

*  SaniOf  rechtshist.  Abhandlung^n  ond  Studien.  Vol.  I.  Pt.  1,  Kdnigsberg, 
1M9,  No.  2. 

*  GnrndUmg^  C.  Trebatius  Testa ;  cum  prsef.  de  Ictis  Romanis  illustribus.  Gottl. 
Aig.  Jeoicben,  Leipsic,  1736. 

*  Lm§tmanty  Diss,  de  A.  Cascellio  Icto,  Leyden,  1823. 

■*  V^der^  de  Q.  iElio  Tnberone  Icto  ejusque  que  in  Digestis  extant.  Fragmentis, 
Uydea,  1824. 
"  C.  ^lii  Galii  Icti  de  verbor  que  ad  jus  civile  pertinent  significaiione  fragmenta. 
I,  Leipaic,  1823;  Puehta  (Inst,  end  of  {  97)  doubts  whether  iElius  Gallus 
a  jarist.     But  see  fr.  19.  D.  22.  1  ;  Dewer^  Grundriss,  {  68. 
**  Tbcjariata  designated  in  this  and  the  following  sections  by  a* are  excerpted  into 
ikt  Paadacta.    Comp.  the  Index  Ictorum  Florentinus,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Glrttiagan  and  ID  Beck'seditionof  the  corpus  juris  civilis.  See  Hoffman,  tiipra,  p.  314. 
A  C9«plat«  liat  of  the  jurists  quoted  from  is  in  H'lWrii^,  Jurisprud.  restituta.  P.  1. 
p  72,  aad  a  Hat  (tboagb  incomplete)  of  the  commentators  on  single  fragments  of 
3 
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Scfiooh  or  Sects  of  the  Roman  Jurists  since  Augustus. 

§  53.  Afler  the  time  of  Augustas  the  Roman  jurists  especially  authorised 
to  give  opinions  on  the  law  (§  50,  supra)  appear  to  have  divided  themselves 
more  into  certain  schools  or  sects.  Pompon ius,  at  least  in  his  legal  history  from 
that  period  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  with  whom  it  closes,  always  presents  two 
jurists  in  connection,  who  frequently  differed  from  each  other  in  their  prind- 
ples  and  views.^  These  schools,  however,  do  not  appear  to  he  suhstan^ly 
other  than  separate  bureaus  (stationes)  for  the  giving  of  opinions'  with  differ- 
ent elementary  views  of  their  founders,  in  which  the  pupils  for  several  gener* 
ations  followed  their  teachers  in  many  of  such  views.'  From  this  division  and 
difference  of  views  and  principles  there  naturally  arose  many  controversies, 
which  were  not  only  discussed  in  opinions  but  also  in  other  legal  vnritings ; 
subsequently,  however,  these  were  settled  either  by  imperial  constitutions  or 
by  practice.  The  founders  and  most  eminent  adherents  of  both  of  these  chief 
schools  were  the  following : 

^Antistius  Labeo.^  Masdurios  Sabinus  (from  him  the  Dame 
Nerva,  grandfather   of  the  emperor  of        of  SabiniaDi). 

that  Dame.  Gaius  Cassias  LongiDus  (from  him  the 

^Procolas   (from    whom    his  followers        oame  of  Cassiani). 

were  termed  Procaleiaoi).  Coelias  SabiDus. 

Pegasus.  ^Javolenus  Priscus.* 

*JuTeDtius  CelsQS.  ^AburDos  Valens.^ 

Neratius  Priscus.  ^Salvius  Jalianus  ({  49,  mpra).^ 
Ateius  Capito. 

Celebrated  Jurists  after  Hadrian, 

§  54.  After  Hadrian  the  distinction  of  the  schools  cannot  be  clearly  traced. 
Many  have  supposed  that  the  age  of  the  eclectics  or  the  so-termed  Jierciscundi 
and  misceUiones  began  at  this  time,^  but  this  opinion  \b  groundless.     For  cer- 

the  several  jurists  is  ia  Sammtt^  HermeDeutik,  {  30-34 ;  Kriegel's  editioD  of  the  cor- 
pus juris  civilis,  p.  980,  9eq.^  contaios  a  list  of  authors,  aud  where  their  writings 
are  to  be  found  ia  the  work. 

1  fr.  2.  J  47.  D.  1.  2.  RespectiDg  these  schools  of  Romao  jurists,  see  Graoina^  de 
ortu  et  progr.  jur.  civ.  {  45 ;  Hoffmann^  hist.  jur.  P.  1.  p.  312  ;  Matcoviut^  de  sectis 
Sabiuianorum  et  Proculianorum,  Leipsic,  1728;  Hugo^  Re«htsg.  p.  382;  Zachari»^ 
Gesch.  des  R.  R.  p.  223;  Dirkten^  Beitr&ge  zur  Kuode  des  Rom.  Rechts.,  Leipzig. 
1825,  No.  1 ;  Zimmem^  Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  {  64-67 ;  Puehta^  iDSt.  J  J  98  and  99. 

>  See  Oellius^  noct.  att.  Lib.  13.  c.  13. 

s  That  is,  those  pupils  who  ia  their  youth  were  practicallj  instructed  in  those 
academies. 

*  C.  O.  Biener,  Antistius  Labeo  juris  civilis  novatur,  Leipsic,  1786,  and  in  works 
of  F.  A,  Bienety  Leipsic,  1830,  Vol.  1,  No.  9. 

*  Smeding^  de  Salvio  Aburno  Valente,  Leyden,  1824. 

<  Of  a  jurist  who  is  only  known  through  fr.  9.  D.  2.  12,  and  a  work  of  Julian  re- 
specting him  :  treats.  Ktemmerer  de  Minicio  Natali  Icto  Rom.,  Rostock,  1839. 

'  FeMluty  sub.  voc.  MisceUiones ;  Brunnquellj  de  jure  consultis  herciscundis^   In 
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uio  it  is  that  there  were  eclectics  at  sd  earlier  period— even  at  the  time  of 
the  schools — and  it  is  also  certain  that  there  were  adherents  of  the  old  schools 
among  the  jurists  even  after  Hadrian.'  The  distinguished  jurists  after  Ha^ 
drian  are:  *Tanintenus  Paternus,  "^Mauricianus,  ^Papirius  Justus,'  Teren- 
tiias  Ckinens,  Yolosius  JIdsdcianus,'  "^^milius  Maoer,  Callistratus,  "^Trypho- 
nimis,  *Ulpias  Maroellus,  "^Seztus  Csecilius  Africanus,  "^^lius  Marcianus, 
*Poniponius,*  *Cervidius  Scsevola,*  and  most  particularly,  *Gaiu8,*  *.^milius 

opnsc,  p.  419.  The  term  herciscundi  arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Cujas. 
Concerning  it,  see  Spangmherg^  Einl.  das  Rdm.  Rechtsb.,  p.  230. 

>  Oahu,  I.  196;  II.  15.  37.  217;  III.  87.  98,  and  in  severiil  other  passages,  calls 
bimtelf  still  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Sabinus  and  Cassius,  whom  he  terms  nottri 
prme^tom.  Procnlns  and  his  pupils  he  terms  dwertm  tehola  auctores.  See  also  fr. 
32.  D.  39.  2 ;  fr.  138.  pr.  D.  451  ;  {  2.  I.  3.  23.  (24).  S.  Pomponius  also  appears  as 
a  Sabinian,  especially  in  Gains,  II.  218 ;  Puchta^  Instit.  {  99. 

*  Pgi>trif  de  Papirio  Jnsto  Icto,  Leyden,  1824. 

*  A  small  work  of  his  on  the  division  of  the  <u  has  been  preserved,  and  was  first 
poblisbed  by  Sichard  in  his  edition  of  the  Breviarii  Alariciani  (Basel,  1528),  after- 
wards in  Orevii  thes.  antiq.  Rom.  T.  XI.  p.  1705,  and  at  last  under  the  title  L. 
Volasii  Mttciani  assis  distributio  et  Balbi  mensoris  de  asse  libellus,  Ed.  by  Bock' 
•ny,  Bonn,  1831.  This  edition  is  also  inserted  in  the  Corp.  jur.  Antejust.  Fasc.  1, 
p.  173-192. 

*  Many  bare  erroneously  thought  that  there  were  two  named  Pomponius :  Dnwer^ 
Gmndriss,  {  85,  34.  The  Enchiridion  furii  has  been  taken  from  a  number  of  writ- 
iagt  of  this  jurist,  most  of  which  have  been  used  in  the  Pandects.  From  that  work 
a  large  frrngment  on  the  sources  of  law,  the  magittraiut,  and  the  jurists  till  the  time 
of  Hadrian  ({  53,  tvpra),  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Pandects  (f^.  2.  D.  1.  2.)  ;• 
Scxti  Pomponii  de  ongine  juris;  Haubold^  Leipsic,  1792;  Schroder ^  editionis  Diges- 
ter., Berlin,  1837  ;  Pomponii  de  orig.  jur. ;  Otannut^  Giessen,  1847.  The  criticisms 
of  Cnjaa,  Bynkershoek  and  others  on  Pomponius  are  collected  in  UhU^  opusc.  and 
bitter.  Jar.  et  max.  ad  Pompon.,  Halle,  1735.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
€xiflta  a  tmall  figment  of  his  liber  nngularie  reguiarum  on  the  indivisibility  of  ser- 
ritadei:  Fragmentum  Sexti  Pomponii  cura.  Botching^  Bonn,  1831.  In  Corp.  jur. 
Aatcjott.  Fasc.  I.,  p.  169. 

*  CemrmA,  de  vita  et  scriptis,  Q.  Cervidii  Scsevolae,  Leipsic,  1755. 

*  Ob  his  writings,  see  B<ich^  hist,  lib  3.  c.  2.  sect.  5.  {  14.  15 :  Ztrntnem,  Rechtag., 
▼el.  1,  {  93.  Oaius*  most  important  work  for  us  is  his  Institutes,  because  they 
M«  the  basis  of  Justinian's  Institutes.  For  a  long  time  they  were  only  known  in 
a  Boeb  altered  Visigotbical  edition  in  the  Breviario  Alariciano  ({  68,  infra) ; 
tliej  art  alto  la  AeA«/l^y,  jarispr.  Antej.  p.  1,  and  in  the  Berlin  Jut.  civ.  Antej* 
T.  1,  p.  187,  and  recently  they  have  been  published  with  critical  annotations  by 
BdckiDg,  nnder  the  title  Gaii  Inttitutionum  libri  duo  et  fragmentum  Papiniam  ex 
lege  Remaaa  Yltigothornm,  Bonn,  1831.  It  is  also  in  Corp.  jur.  Antejust.  pars 
aJt.,  p.  l,tty. 

la  the  year  1816  Niebubr  discovered,  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  chapter  of 
Teroaa,  the  genniae  Inttitutet  of  Gaiut  in  a  Codex  reecriptut.  Thit  Codex  Vero- 
•eatit  wat  firtt  poblithed  in  the  year  1820  from  a  copy  of  it  made  by  Goetchea, 
Bakktf.  aad  Betbmaoa-Hollweg,  uader  the  title  Gaii  Institutionam  eommentarii 
tT.  t  f  dica  ffCflpto  bibHotbec»  capitularis  Veronentit,  Berlin,  1820.  It  hat  a 
kf  Ooaaofcaa,  la  which  beg  ivet  a  minute  bittory  of  thit  discovery,  with  refer- 
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PapiDiaooB/  ^Domitius  Ulpianus,'  ^Julius  Paulus,'  and  "^ModestiDns**  Leas 
distinguished,  though  their  writings  have  been  excerpted,  are  ^TertolIianoB, 

ences  to  the  writings,  in  which  the  first  information  of  this  discoverj  was  com- 
municated, the  condition  and  age  of  the  code,  and  also  explains  the  method  of 
criticism  observed  in  editing  it.  The  text  of  this  edition,  which  contains  many 
illegible  places,  has  been  furnished  with  critical  notes  and  parallel  as  well  as  other 
passages  by  various  learned  men,  particularly  Hugo,  Savigny,  Haubold,  Cramer, 
Goeschen,  Hollweg  and  Biener.  Appended  to  this  is  the  Frag^mentum  veteres  Icti 
de  jure  fisci,  discovered , at  the  same  time  at  Verona. 

In  the  year  1824  the  second,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  edition  of  Galas  by 
Goeschen  appeared,  which  was  considerably  enriched  by  comparisons  made  with 
the  Codez  VeronentU  by  Blume  and  by  the  use  of  criticisms  of  other  learned  men. 

A  third  much  improved  edition  was  published  in  1842,  after  Goeschen's  death, 
by  Lachmann. 

The  simple  text  of  Gains,  according  to  the  first  Berlin  edition  thereof,  is  in  the 
Ecloga  jurit  civility  Paris,  1822 ;  also  in  Gaii  institutionum  comm.  IV.  By  ffturtmann, 
Leipzig,  1825.  And  is  also  in  Vol.  2  of  Blondeau's  collection,  which  was  published 
In  Paris,  1839,  under  the  title  Institutes  de  I'empereur  Justinien,  etc. 

There  are  the  following  new  editions  of  Gains:  the  fourth  book  of  Gains,  with 
many  corrections  and  explanatory  notes,  Htffter^  Berlin,  1827,  4to ;  the  entire^  Gains, 
cura,  Heffter^  Bonn,  1830.  A  collection  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian, 
with  critically  corrected  text  and  notes,  is  contained  in  Gaii  et  Justiniani  Institu- 
tiones  juris  Romani,  Klengt  et  Boeking^  Berlin,  1829.  An  anonymous  publication 
by  Bocking^  Gaii  institutionum  commentarii  IV.,  Bonn,  1837.  In  1841  there  was 
issued  in  Bonn,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  exhausted  edition  of  Heffter^  Gaii  instit. 
commentarii  IV.,  Laehmannut.  After  this  appeared  the  second  Bocking  edition  of 
Gains,  Bonn,  1841,  l2mo.  There  are  the  following  translations  of  Gaius:  The  In- 
stitution en-Commentare  des  Gaius,  with  notes  by  Brockdorff^  Vol.  I.,  Schleswig,  1824 ; 
Institutes  de  Gaius  traduites  en  francois,  par  Boulet,  Paris,  1827,  1828 ;  Institutes 
of  Gaius  translated  into  French,  Domenget^  Paris,  1843;  a  German  translation  of 
Gains'  Institutes,  by  Beckhaut^  Bonn,  1857.  There  are  two  English  translations  of 
Gains:  one  by  Edward  Poste,  Oxford,  1871;  the  other  by  J.  T.  Abdy  and  Bryan 
Walker,  Cambridge,  1874.  Of  the  remaining  numerous  writings  of  Gains  there 
exist  only  some  passages  in  the  Pandects.  A  particularly  valuable  book  appears 
to  have  been  his  Ret  quotidianss  $.  Aurea.  This  probably  either  was  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  his  earlier  Institutes  or  contained  simply  addenda,  corrections  or  matter 
for  such  purpose,  and  was  made  use  of  in  Justinian's  Institutes,  Proem.  I.  {  6. 

*■  Respecting  his  writings  (see  Bach^  tupra^  {  19)  we  have  naught  more  than  ap- 
pears in  the  Pandects,  in  the  VcUicanu  Fragm.  and  in  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarum 
et  Romanorum  (J  57,  supra)^  and  the  short  passage,  de  pactis  inter  virum  et  uxorem, 
at  the  end  of  the  Brev.  Alariciani.  These  are  also  in  Schultingj  p.  810,  in  Jus.  civ. 
Antej.  Berol.  T.  1.  p.  245,  and  on  the  last  page  of  the  Boecking  edition  of  the  Visi- 
goth ic  Gains  enumerated  in  note  6,  p.  35,  supra.  See  Haubold^  Inst.  lit.  T.  1.  p.  285 ; 
Zimmem^  Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  2  98. 

*  Bachf  tupra^  {  25-28  ;  Zimmern^  Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  J{  100.  100  a.  The  most  of  his 
writings  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Pandects.  Some  of  them  are  in  tht 
Valicanis  Fragm.  and  in  the  Collatio,  2  66,  infra.  In  addition  to  which  we  have  an 
important  part  of  his  liber  singularit  rerum^  which  like  Gaius  has  come  to  us  in  a 


'  For  notes  3  and  4  see  page  37. 
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^Ratilius  N&ximiis,  ^Licinias  Rufinos,  two  or  three  named  ^Saturnine)  *Ar- 
riiis  Menander,  ^Furhis  AnthiaQos,  and  '*'F1orentinii8. 


siogle  genuine  manuscript,  which  at  present  is  in  the  Vatican  Library.  Its  title  is 
Tituli  ex  corpore  Ulpiani.  The  moderns  term  it  UlpiarU  Fragmenta.  Respecting 
this  manuscript  see  Savigny^  verm.  Schriften,  Vol.  3,  No.  22.  The  identity  of  this 
manuscript  is  disputed  by  Heimbaeh,  i&ber  Ulpian's  Fragmente,  Leipzig,  1834.  It 
was  first  published  by  DutUUt  (TiUut),  assisted  by  Ct^cu,  with  the  title  Tituli 
XXIX.  ex  corpore  Ulpiani,  Paris,  1549.  Respecting  later  editions  see  Hugo^  index 
cditionum  fontium  in  the  back  of  his  edition  of  PauUy  sentent.  receptee,  Berlin,  1795  ; 
ffmuitold,  insi,  lit.  T.  I.  p.  275.  It  is  also  in  Schultinffy  p.  537.  More  recently  Hugo 
is  entitled  to  especial  credit  for  his  editions  of  this  work.  He  first  published  it 
with  the  title  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragmenta  libri  regularum  singularis,  uti  yidetur, 
Tulgo  XXIX.  tituli  ex  corpore  Ulpiani,  Berolini,  1788 ;  afterwards  in  1811,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  new  Berlin  edition  of  the  Jus  civile  antejustinianeum  ;  the  fourth  edition 
in  1822,  and  the  fifth  edition  in  1834.  A  12mo  edition  was  issued  in  Bonn  in  1831, 
edited  by  Bocking.  It  is  also  in  the  Corp.  jur.  Antejust.  Fasc.  I.  p.  121,  and  a 
fourth  and  improved  edition,  Leipzig,  1855.  Especially  should  be  noticed,  Schilling^ 
Diss,  critica  de  Ulpiani  fragmentis,  Vratislavae,  1824.  His  animadversiones  critica, 
Leipsic,  1830,  1831.  Recently  a  small  fragment  of  Ulpian's  Institutes  has  been 
discovered  in  Vienna,  De  Ulpiani  institntionum  fragmento  in  bibliotheca  Palat. 
Vindob.  Epistola  ad  de  Savigny^  scripsit  Stephantu  Endlicher^  Vindob.  1835.  This 
fragment  is  copied  into  the  second  and  third  BOcking  editions  of  Ulpian's  f^ag- 
oieDts,  and  in  the  latter  in  facsimile.  Savigny^  verm.  Schriften,  Vol.  3,  No.  31 ;  also 
No.  28.  An  English  translation  of  Ulpian  is  appended  to  the  English  translation 
%]4  Gains,  n^a^  note  p.  36. 

'  BocA,  n^a,  {  30-35  ;  Haubold,  tupra,  p.  276 ;  Zimmern,  Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  H  100. 
100  a.  His  works  have  been  used  more  in  the  Pandects  than  any  other  excepting 
IHpiaa's.  Many  passages  are  also  contained  in  the  Vatican  fragments  and  the 
90tiatio  ()  66,  m/ra).  The  tententim  reeepiK  are  particularly  prominent,  of  which 
■och  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Pandects.  We  have  not  the  original  of  this 
work,  but  possess  a  Visigothical  edition  in  the  Breviario  Alariciano  (De  Schrdter^ 
obserr.*]ar.  civ.,  Jena,  1826,  obs.  3).  This  writing  is  in  Schultingj  p.  187,  was  sep- 
arately^ published  by  ffugOy  Berlin,  1795,  and  is  also  inserted  in  the  Berlin  edition 
of  the  Jns  civile  antej.  and  in  the  Parisian  Ecloga  juris  civilis  (see  the  preceding 
■ofe  6,  pp.  35, 36).  The  most  critical  edition  thereof  before  the  Haenel  edition  of  the 
aatire  L^sc  Vimgoihorum  is,  Juiii  PauUi  receptarum  sententiarum  libri  quinque  cum  in- 
tcfpretatione  Visigothorum.  Recognovit,  annotatione,  AmdU^  Bonn,  1833.  To  which 
beUmgt  Haently  vnrietas  scripturie  ex  Pauli  a  Visigothis  epitomati  codicibus,  Bonn, 
1834.  It  is  Inserted  with  this  appendix  in  the  Corp.  jur.  Antejust.  p.  alt.  p.  41,  teq. 
Tht  Fragnentnm  veteris  Icti  de  jure  fisci,  which  is  spoken  of  in  note  1,  p.  38,  wi/ra, 
ia  aacribed  by  some  to  Paul. 

•  ilarA,  9upr9y  {  ^1 ;  Hauhold,  §upra,  2  285 ;  Zimmem,  RechUg.  Vol.  1,  2  102.  A 
aaukU  frai^ent  of  his  Regularum  libro  III  tit.  de  bonis  libertorum  is  in  Schulting, 
p.  §01,  at  also  in  Jus  civ.  Antej.  Berol.  T.  1.  p.  245,  and  is  also  published  by  Bock- 
fiy,  BoBo,  1831,  and  in  the  Corp.  jur.  Antejust.  Fasc  I.  p.  169.  His  most  important 
work  treats,  however,  de  excusationibns  tutorum  et  curatorum  in  the  Greek,  from 
vkicH  mach  was  inserted  in  the  Pandects.  See  Kriegel,  antiqua  versio  latina 
fraf  i>atonim  e  Modestini  libro  de  excusationibus  in  Dig.  obviorum  in  integrum 
raathala,  Leipaic,  1830. 
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The  Writings  of  JuritU, 

§  55.  From  the  Dumber  of  more  or  less  distinguished  jurists  who  have 
been  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the  occasional  remarks  respecting  their 
literary  labors,  the  ^^reat  productiveness  of  the  legal  literature  of  this  period 
may  be  inferred.^    It  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Commentaries  on  single  sources  of  law,  especially  on  the  Twelve  Tables, 
the  Edict,  single  resolutions  by  the  people  and  senatusconsults. 

2.  Systems  which  were  either  abridgments,  under  the  title  of  Institutiones^ 
Regulx^  Dejinitiones,  or  larger  and  more  copious  works,  particularly  DigeiU. 

3.  Commentaries  on  systems  of  other  jurists,  such  as  the  Lihri  ad  Sdbinum. 

4.  Extracts  from  larger  works,  such  as  Javolenus  ex  Cassio^  Al/eni  dige$ta 
a  Paulo  epitomcUa,  and  annotations  on  them,  such  as  the  notes  of  Ulpian 
and  Paid  to  Papinian, 

5.  Monographs  or  treatises  on  single  subjects  matter  (lihri  singvlare*). 

6.  Casuistical  writings,  such  as  Respofisa,  Epistohe,  QusMtiones. 

7.  Controversies,  DisptUationes. 

8.  Miscellaneous  writings,  such  as  Libra  variarum  lectionum,  membrana- 
rum^  differentiarum,  etc. 

1  We  possess,  in  addition  to  the  original  works  of  Gains  and  Ulpian  (mentioned 
in  note  6,  p.  35,  and  2,  p.  36,  J  54,  supra),  the  Yisigothical  Panl  (J  54,  note  3,  p.  37, 
ng»ra)j  and  what  has  otherwise  been  obtained  through  the  Breviarium  Alarieianumy 
the  Vatican  Fragments,  the  ColhUio  legum  Motaiearum  et  Romanorum  ({  66,  in/ra)^ 
and  Justinian's  Pandects,  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Roman  jurists ;  also  several 
particular  fragments  of  juridical  writings  of  this  period  whose  authors  cannot  be 
determined. 

I.  The  first  bears  the  title  Fragmentum  regularum  veteres  Icti  de  juris  speciebus 
et  manumissionibus.  It  was  preserved  by  the  grammarian  Dotithetu,  who  lived 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century.  See  Haubold,  tupra,  p.  272 ;  HugOy 
Rechtsg.  p.  902;  Zimmem,  Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  {  7,  and  especially  Schilling,  Diss,  crit 
de  fragmento  juris  Romani  Dositheano,  Leipsic,  1819,  which,  in  addition  to  valu- 
able notes,  contains  a  critical  revision  of  the  text.  The  last  edition  is  by  Backing, 
1855,  in  the  appendices  to  Ulpian,  p.  158,  teq,,  bearing  the  title  Fragmentum 
veteris  Icti  regular,  etc.  It  is  also  in  the  Corp.  jur.  Antejust.  Fasc.  I.  p.  193 
(Lachmann),  Yersuch  uber  Dositheus,  Berlin,  1837. 

II.  The  second  bears  the  title  Fragmentum  veteris  Icti  de  jure  fisci.  It  was 
discovered  simultaneously  with  the  Institutes  of  Gains  at  Verona,  and  is  published 
in  the  Berlin  edition  as  an  appendix  to  them.  See  {  54,  tiqtra,  note  6,  p.  35,  and  3, 
p.  37  ;  Zimmem,  Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  p.  26.  A  new  critical  edition  has  been  published 
by  Booking,  Bonn,  1831.  It  is  also  in  the  Corp.  jur.  Antejust.  Fasc.  I.  p.  157. 
Respecting  its  age  and  author,  see  Walch,  de  SBtate  fragmenti  veteris  Icti  de  jure 
fisci,  Jena,  1839. 
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FOURTH   PERIOD. 

Fbom  Albxaitdbe  Sbtbrub  to  Justinian.^ 

(After  Christ,  260-560.) 

Changes  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

§  56.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus  (C.  E.  235)  the  Roman 
empire,  once  so  mighty,  but  now  subverted,  hastened  rapidly  to  its  fall.  The 
prstorians  now  throned  and  dethroned  the  emperors,  and  the  constitution 
was  soon  transformed  into  a  complete  military  despotism.  The  confusion 
attained  its  greatest  height  when,  under  Valerian  (C.  £.  250-260),  the  Ger- 
man tribes,  the  Allemanni,  the  Franks,  the  Goths  and  the  Herules  invaded 
the  Roman  provinces.  Diocletian  (C.  E.  t:84),  it  is  true,  revived  the  em- 
pire's dwindling  strength,  but  it  was  also  under  him  that  its  divisions  com- 
menced. Constantine  (306-337)  revived  ancient  Byzantium,  which,  since 
its  enlargement  and  embellishment,  he  termed  Constantinople ;  it  became  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  and  was  made  by  him  the  seat  of  government. 
From  his  time  the  Christian  became  the  predominant  religion,  and  the  Latin 
language  in  the  Orient  was  gradually  displaced  by  the  Greek. 

The  empire  under  Constantine's  sons  was  divided  anew,  and  again  divided 
under  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  from  whom  Arcadius  obtained  the  Orient  and 
Hooonus  the  Occident  (C.  E.  395).  Though  this  last  great  division  re- 
mained, yet  Roman  province  afler  province  was  lost  by  the  continual  increas- 
ing pressure  of  the  barbarians,  whom  the  weak  occidental  emperors  could  not 
witbsUnd.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fiflh  century  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vis- 
igoiha,  made  an  attack  on  Italy  and  plundered  Rome;  the  Alani,  Vandals 
and  Sueri  advanced  through  Gaul  to  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  and  thence  to 
Africa;  the  Franks,  Burgundians  and  Ostrogoths* took  possession  of  Gaul, 
Helvetia,  and  the  country  bordering  the  Rhine ;  Britain  became  the  spoil  of 
tlie  Sasoos,  and  Attila,  with  his  invincible  Huns,  invaded  Gaul  (about  the  year 
45U)  and  threatened  the  western  empire  with  speedy  destruction.  The  court 
of  Cooatantinople  was  compelled  to  be  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  storms 
raging  in  the  west;  for  its  weakness,  and  still  more  its  narrow-minded  policy, 
•▼ailed  nangbt  in  atten^ting  the  relief  of  that  empire,  till  finally  the  existence 
of  ibe  weatem  empire  of  the  Romans  was  destroyed  by  Odoacer  (year  476). 
TIm  Roman  dominion  of  the  world  was  now  limited  with  but  occasional 
exoepdoofl  to  the  oriental  empire,'  which  it  continued  to  retain  till  the  year 
1463,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 

The  Stale  Government. 

1 97.  The  disturbances  in  the  b^inning  of  this  period  resulted  in  the 
becoming  the  sole  and  unlimited   possessor  of  all  the  sovereign 


*  Ay«,  B«ebtag.  p.  962-1109. 

"  Jastiaiaa,  indeed,  reconqaered  luly,  bat  it  was  finally  loit  under  hts  imme- 
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power :^  Even  the  last  traces  of  the  comitia  disappeared.  Indeed,  a  senate 
yet  remained,  and  precisely  such  a  one  was  instituted  in  Constantinople  as 
had  existed  in  Rome ;  *  but  its  political  importance  was  limited  to  its  apparent 
co-operation  in  the  election  of  the  emperor,'  and  when  it  announced  laws  or 
codes  the  emperor,  when  so  disposed,  confirmed  them  in  advance.^  There  yet 
existed  some  of  the  former  republican  magistrates,'  who  continued  to  be 
chosen  by  the  senate.  The  consuls,  however,'  who  required  the  imperial 
confirmation,  notwithstanding  their  high  station,  had  no  longer  power.^  The 
remaining  officers,  such  as  the  praetors,'  fell  into  subordinate  positions,  and 
were  subject  to  the  emperor  equally  with  the  officers  who  were  solely  chosen 
by  him. 

Tlie  administration  of  the  State  Government 

§  58.  The  organization  of  the  administration  of  the  government  became 
more  important  from  the  simplicity  of  the  government  itself.*  The  emperor 
required  for  his  service  a  large  number  of  officers,  who  collectively  were  his 
servants,  and  who  drew  salaries  (^sacrx  largitiones).     Their  subordination  to 

1  See,  e.  g.,  Novel  105.  c.  2.  {  4.  in  f.  He  also  surrounded  himself  with  an 
oriental  court.  His  kin  took  verj  high  rank  with  the  title  of  nobilitj:  Zotim,  II. 
39.  c.  21 ;  G.  Th.  13.  1 ;  J,  Gotho/red^  ad  h.  1.  The  oriental  emperors  (at  least  from 
the  time  of  Leo)  permitted  themselves  to  be  crowned  :  Theophanit^  chronograph,  ed. 
Paris,  p.  95.     See  Walter^  Rechtsg.  §  339. 

^  Zotim.  II.  2;  III.  U. 

"  This  proceeded,  however,  from  the  armies  or  predecessors  in  government : 
Walter^  supra^  notes  14,  15. 

«  Const.  3.  C.  1.  14.  This  occurred  in  Rome  with  the  Theodosian  code  (J  64,  infra^ 
note  5),  and  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.  promised  that  it  should  be  gen- 
eral  for  the  future  in  Const,  i.  C.  eod.  tit. ;  however,  this  promise  appears  to  have  been 
but  rarely  fulfilled,  notwithstanding  senatusconsults  still  appear.  Const,  un.  C.  de 
senatusconsultis  (1. 16),  but  they  only  related  to  the  circumstances  which  affected 
the  senate  as  a  corporation,  e.  ^.,  thejsenatorial  games:  J.  Gothofred^  ad  Const.  1^. 
C.  Th.  159.  Generally  the  emperor  associated  the  senate  with  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  law.     See  Walter^  tupra^  J  371. 

5  Walter,  {  367,  teq, ;  PuchtOy  {124. 

*  During  the  division  of  the  empire  there  was  usually  a  consul  in  Rome  and  one 
in  Constantinople :  Procop.  hist.  arc.  c.  26.  Under  Justinian  there  was  the  first 
omission  for  several  years  to  choose  a  consul  (see  J  75,  infra),  and  after  the  con- 
sulate oif  Basilius,  in  the  year  541,  such  omission  was  permanent.  Hence,  during 
this  time  the  designation  of  the  year  by  the  words />o«t  Contulatum  Basilii,  to  which, 
from  the  year  543,  there  was  yet  added  II.  or  III.,  etc. 

T  fr.  un.  D.  1.  10;  Walter,  J  367.  Under  Justinian  the  presidency  of  the  senate 
was  also  transferred  to  Xh^  prmfecttis  urhi:   Walter,  {371,  note  116. 

B  Their  number,  as  also  the  choosing  of  the  individual  members,  changed :  c.  5. 
13.  20.  25.  C.  Th.  6.  4.  According  to  the  latest  ordinance  of  the  Cod.  Just.,  in  a 
capital  city  there  should  be  three :  Const.  2.  C.  I.  39 ;    Walter,  J  370. 

>  The  chief  source  hereof  is  the  Notitia  dignitatum  ({  66.  2,  infra),  and  the  most 
important  modern  writing :  Bethmann^Hollweg,  Gerichtsverfassung  and  Process  des 
sinkenden,  Rom.,  Reichs,  1834  ;  Puchta^  {  121,  teq.  \   Walter,  {  360,  eeq. 
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etoh  other  and  the  oonseqneDt  closer  nnion  of  their  respective  ranks  was 
preoiflely  fized.^  The  central  <^vernment'  was  administered  hy  the  emperor, 
partly  through  the  ministers  of  the  several  departments,'  viz.,  the  nutgister 
oficiorumy  the  gusutor  9acri  palattt,  the  comes  sacrarum  largiHonum^  and 
the  comei  ret  privcUx,*  and  partly  throngh  his  counsellors  of  state,  who  mnce 
Dioeletian  were  no  longer  termed  consilium^  hut  cormstortum  principu^  and 
oonaisted  of  two  kinds  of  members,  namely,  of  those  who  had  the  direction 
of  certain  subjects-matter,*  and  of  others  who  counselled  in  simple  state  mat- 
ten  (comitet  consistortani).'^  The  remaining  government  Constantine  wholly 
reorganised.  He  divided  the  empire  into  two  capital  cities  and  four  prsefec- 
tures;'  each  of  the  capital  cities'  to  be  governed  by  a  prse/ectus  urhty  who 
had  a  number  of  subordinate  officers,  included  in  which  were  the  praetors. 
A  pnefecture  was  divided  into  several  dioceses  and  a  diocese  into  several 
provinces.'^     The  chief  of  an  entire  praefecture  was  a  prse/echu  pratto- 

'  The  highest  officers  were  iUuttre$  t .  maffn\fiei  t.  ezeellentUtimi.  A  second  class 
fomied  the  tpeciabilet ;  a  third,  to  which  also  the  several  senators  belonged,  the 
ciofiMtHu;  Bethmann-HoUweg,  aupra^  p.  43  ;  Puchia,  {  121 ;  Walter,  {  402.  The  ptr- 
feetistimu  and  the  egregii  belonged  to  a  foarth  and  fifth  class  of  rank.  These  two 
attributes  indicate  only  the  rank  and  not  the  meritorious  station  of  them  to  whom 
it  was  given.  Respecting  ihe  perfteiiitimi  see,  J,  Oothofrtd,  paratitl.  ad  C.  Th.  6.  37, 
and  respecting  the  egregii,  J.  Oothofred,  ad  Const.  1.  C.  Th.  6.  22.  The  officers  who 
have  a  dagniUu  most  be  distinguished  from  those  who  only  belong  to  an  officium, 
that  is,  to  the  numerous  personal  services  which  are  connected  with  a  position. 
Previoui  to  Constantine  this  consisted  of  nUlilesj  and  hence  such  a  position  was  at  a 
later  period  also  termed  militia.  A  part  of  this  militim  was  alienable  and  inherit- 
able. The  ofida  is  treated  of  very  fully  by  Bethmann- Hollweg,  eupra,  i  15,  p.  160, 
Mf. ;  Pkekta^  {  127  ;    Walter,  {  404. 

*  The  dignities  of  the  central  officers  belonged  to  the  dignitatet  palatinm;  their 
oAcialt  were  termed  palatini. 

s  B^tkmamn-HoUweg,  p.  98,  teq. ;  Puehta,  {  122  ;   Walter,  {  362-366. 

*  Oo  the  state  household,  which  both  of  the  latter  directed,  see  Walter,  {  405- 
413. 

*  Bethmann-Hollweg,  p.  109,  seq.     In  litigations  the  usual  name  is  auditorium. 

*  The  ministers  had  this,  each  iu  the  matters  of  his  department,  and  the  pr^fee' 
hu  prmtorio  in  the  matter  relating  to  his  prefecture. 

^  The  latter  belonged  to  the  epeetahiU: 

*  These  were  termed  Oriens,  Illyricum,  Italia  and  Gallia.  At  a  later  period  the 
irst  two  formed  with  Constantinople  the  east  Roman  and  the  last  two  formed  with 
Bome  the  west  Roman  empire,  till  the  latter  ceased  ({  56,  tupra).  But  Justinian, 
after  bis  victory  over  the  Vandals  in  the  year  534,  to  his  previous  two  prssfectures 
aidded  tkprm/ectura  Afriem;  and  subsequently,  after  the  conquering  of  Italy  in  the 
year  &54,  be  added  again  thereto  a prmfeeiura  Italim,  so  that  he  numbered  as  many 
^rsfectares  as  Constantine. 

»  WmiUr,  \  335,  9eq.;  Puehta,  {  124. 

I*  According  to  the  noHlia  dignitatum  of  the  fiAh  century  there  were  then  the  fol- 
Wwiaf  divisions : 

I.  Tht  prwtfeetmra  OrieniiM  into  the  dioceses  of  Oriens,  JBgyptos,  Asia,  Pontus  and 
Tkracia,  aad  into  forty-eight  provinces. 
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Tix>}  A  diocese  had  its  especial  chief,  who  was  usaallj  termed  vicatfiuA^  and 
under  him  was  the  chief  of  a  single  province,'  who  was  usually  termed  prseses,* 
These  officers  for  several  parts  of  the  empire  were  restricted  to  the  adminia- 
tratiou  of  justice  and  civil  matters.^  For  the  army  special  commanders  were 
chosen.^  The  chief  command  was  hy  magistri  militum^  of  which,  by  the 
ordinance  of  Constantino,  there  were  two;'  but  at  a  later  period  there  were 
several,  each  in  a  different  part  of  the  empire,  of  whom  two  were  at  the  im- 
perial court.^  Under  each  of  such  commanders  there  were  several  subordin- 
ate commanders,  part  of  whom  were  termed  dm:es  and  part  bore  the  higher 
title  of  comites  rei  militaru}  There  was  an  ecclesiastic  division  of  the  empire 
similar  to  the  division  into  praefectures,  etc.  At  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastics 
stood  the  patriarchs ;  under  these  were  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops,  and 
under  these  the  bishops.'  To  these  ecclesiastic  regents,  like  to  the  military 
commanders,*^  there  was  assigned  a  certain  jurisdiction."  The  communal 
authorities  of  small  communities  under  cities  with  governors*'  had  to  co-op- 
erate in  the  exercise  of  several  sovereign  rights.  The  curials  (decuriom) 
were  responsible  for  the  amount  of  the  city's  taxes,  and  had  to  pay  the  same 

2.  The  prxfectura  lUyrici  into  the  dioceses  of  Macedonia  and  Dacia,  and  into 
eleven  provinces. 

3.  The  pr^feetura  ItcUim  into  the  dioceses  of  Italia,  nijricum  and  Africa,  and 
into  twenty-nine  provinces  ;  and 

4.  The  prafectura  GalliK  into  the  dioceses  of  Gallia,  Hispania  and  Britannia,  and 
into  twenty-nine  provinces. 

^  Previous  to  Constantine  the  prssfeetut  prtttoHo  was  the  commander  of  the 
prsBtorians,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  But  Constantine  dissolved  the 
body  of  the  prsdtorians  and  appointed  the  prefecti  prmtorio  as  civil  regents  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  empire.  He  whose  praefecture  was  the  nearest  to  the  court  fol- 
lowed it  and  was  termed  prxfectus  prxtorio  prseseru  or  in  comitatu.  The  prxfectut 
prxtofrio  is  treated  at  length  by  Lydus^  de  magistralib.  I.  14;  II.  10.  U  ;  III.  41 ; 
Walter  J  {  366;   Puchta,  {  123. 

'  The  prmfecitu  pratorio  belonged  to  the  illustresj  the  vicariut  prxfecti  prmtorio  to 
the  tpectabiUSf  and  the  prtueSj  finally,  to  the  claristimi. 

'  Sometimes  he  bore  a  higher  title,  with  which  was  connected  not  only  a  higher 
rank,  but  an  adequate  exemption  from  the  subordination  mentioned.  On  this  see, 
Walter^  Rechtsgesch.  2  387,  stq, ;  Puchta,  J  123. 

^  They  had  dignitates  eiviUt.  ^ 

»  Walter^  {  362.     They  had  dignitate*  mUitaret. 

*  One  for  the pedites  and  one  for  the  equity:  Zosimus,  II.  33. 

^  At  the  time  of  the  notitia  dignitatum^  in  the  east  Roman  empire  two  were  at  the 
court  and  three  at  other  places,  and  in  the  west  Roman  empire  two  were  at  the 
court  and  one  In  Gaul :    Walter^  {{  362,  363;  Puchta^  {  125. 

«  C.  Th.  4.  14 ;   C.  Just.  12.  12 ;  Gothofred,  paratitl.  ad  C.  Th.  7.  1. 

•  Burchardi,  Lehrb.  des  R.  R  Vol.  1,  J  130. 
^  C.  de  officio  militarium  judicium  (1.  46). 
^1  C.  de  episcopali  audientia,  etc.  (1.  4). 

1'  Respecting  the  whole  of  the  following  see,  Savigny^  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts 
im  Mittelalter,  Vol.  1,  Cap.  2. 
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to  the  city  carisD.^  Indeed  the  position  of  curial  was  extremely  burdensome, 
and  heoce  was  much  ayoided.  Respecting  this  there  are  numerous  ordin- 
ances.' A  limited  jurisdiction,  similar  to  what  the  magistrates  in  the  Italian 
cities  always  had,  was  also  given  to  the  non-Italian  cities.  They  were  given 
the  defenwreM  civitatum^  which  was  speedily  introduced,  according  to  the 
0)n8tantinean  organization  of  the  government,  into  the  several  parts  of  the 
empire ;  their  principal  purpose  was  to  protect  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
imperial  officers. 

Alterations  of  the  Roman  Law. 

§  59.  In  this  period  the  changes  of  the  law  were  almost  exclusively  effected^ 
by  imperial  constitutions  and  by  customs.  The  constitutions  increased  in  num- 
ber with  the  increasing  power  of  the  emperor.  Their  texts  and  objects  differed 
as  greatly  as  they  formerly  did  (§  46,  Buprd)}  During  this  period,  before 
Coostantine,  there  were  not  many  edicts  affecting  the  private  law ;  *  but  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  there  was  a  large  number  which  contained  numerous 
reforms,  the  most  of  which  Vere  for  the  purpose  of  better  adapting  the  Roman 
law  to  the  countries  other  than  Italy,  incorporated  into  the  empire,^  and  having 
equal  authority,  or  were  due  to  the  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  and 
the  consequent  changes  in  the  form  of  the  judiciary  and  the  administration 
of  justice.'  The  edicts  were  now  often  addressed  to  the  highest  officers, 
or  to  the  senate,  who  were  to  give  them  further  publication,  sometimes 
to  the  people  themselves  (ad  poptUum  or  also  ad  omnes  popiUos)^  and  were 
termed  le^  edictales  or  genercUes,  or  lege$  simply.  By'  an  ordinance  of 
Arcaditts  and  Honorius,''  and  repeated  by  Theodoeius  II.  and  Valentinian 

>  On  tbif  point  see,  Walter^  RechtBgesch.  {  374,  teq. ;  Puchtay  Instil,  end  of  { 
123.  note  b,  ieq, 

*  Cooit.  1.  C.  1.  55.  Through  this  and  throngh  Constantine's  new  division  of  the 
eapire  an  important  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  former  provinces  was  ob- 
literated. Another  distinction  had  ceased  already  under  Diocletian,  because  Italy 
at  the  then  first  division  of  the  empire  lost  its  exemption  from  taxes.  The  last 
distinction  ceased  when  Justinian  permitted  the  prmdia  prowneialia  to  have  actual 
prifate  property:  Const,  nn.  C.  7.  31. 

>  C.  de  defensorib.  ciritatum.  (1.  55) ;    Walter,  {  394 ;  Puchta,  \  123. 

*  HoweTer,  the  yrgtfeeti  prmiorio  retained  also  in  their  new  position  to  which 
Constantine  appointed  them,  of  course  each  only  for  his  prsBfecture,  the  authority 
giren  to  them  by  Alexander  Severus,  in  Const.  2.  C.  1.  26,  to  make  ordinances 
{/•rmm)  which  did  not  conflict  with  any  imperial  law.  Const.  16.  C.  3.  1 ;  Const. 
Yl.  C.  S.  41 ;  Zaekarim,  hist.  jur.  grseco.  rom.  p.  7. 

*  Umuh^td^  inst.  jur.  Rom.  hist.  dogm.  {  161 ;  Lohr,  Uebersicht  der  das  PriTatrecht 
betreffeodcn  Constitntionem,  1st  Progr.,  Wetslar,  1811,  2te  Progr.,  1812. 

*  There  are,  also,  some  from  Diocletian,  1247  of  his  constitutions  have  been  in« 
•crted  ia  the  Cod.  Just.,  and  among  them  1220  rescripts. 

*  The  new  eonrt  in  the  far  east,  also,  then  co-operated  therein. 

*  S««  FmekttL^  InaUL  {  129. 
^  Fmkim^l  131. 

**C«MI.  11   (9)0.  Th.  1.2. 
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III.,'  and  by  JustiDiao,^  an  imperial  rescript  shall  not  be  a  law  in  any  other 
case  than  that  in  which  it  was  made.  By  an  ordinance  of  Theodosius  II.  and 
Yalentinian  III.,'  it  will,  as  an  exception,  be  a  general  law  if  it  be  so  stated 
in  the  rescript,  and  otherwise  will  be  presumed  to  be  a  general  law  if  the  term 
edict  be  inserted  (inserto  edicti  vocabuio),  or,  as  Justinian  ^  adds,  if  it  contain 
an  authentic  interpretation  of  a  lex  generalis.  Justinian  gives  the  proper 
decreta  principts  the  force  of  a  general  law.* 

Decline  of  Jurisprudence,^ 

§  60.  Jurisprudence,  which  had  attained  its  meridian  under  Hadrian,  the 
Antonines  and  their  immediate  successors,  soon  ceased  to  progress  or  have  life 
after  the  internal  destruction  of  the  empire,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander  Severus.  All  the  sciences  decayed,  and  the  old  Roman  spirit  expired 
beneath  the  oppression  of  despotism  and  the  corruption  of  morals.^  There 
were  but  few  eminent  jurists  in  this  period,  and  of  all  those  who  lived  before 
Justinian,  the  following  only  deserve  to  be  named :  Gregorianus,  *Hermo- 
gianus,^  "^Aurelius  Arcadius  Charisius,  and  ^Julius  Aquila,  because  the  latter 
three  are  quoted  in  the  Pandects,'  and  the  former  two  prepared  collections  of 
the  constitutions  (§  63,  infra). 

State  of  the  Law  Sources  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century, 

§  61.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  state  of  the  law  sources 
was  as  follows :  Theoretically  the  Homans  continued  to  regard  as  the  law 
sources  the  ancient  decrees  of  the  people,  the  senatusconsults,  the  edicts  of 
the  Roman  magistrate^,  imperial  constitutions  and  unwritten  customs.  The 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  still  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  all  later 
laws  had  the  relation  to  them  of  additions  or  modifications.     But  in  practice 

1  Const.  2.  C.  1.  14. 

*  Const.  13.  C.  7.  45  All  these  ordinances  speak  only  of  the  rescripts  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  judges  (ad  consultationem)^  and  not  to  those  in  response 
to  the  parties.  Probably  the  new  rule  previously  affected  the  latter.  .  In  Justin- 
ian's novels  the  latter  kind  of  rescripts  are  first  deprived  of  all  effect,  and  after- 
wards the  jndicia).  consultationes  «.  relationet  ante  tenterUiam  are  forbidden :  Novel 
113.  c.  1;  Novel  126.  * 

•Const.  3.  C.  1.  14. 

*  Const.  12.  {  1.  C.  1.  14  ;  Puchta^  aupra,  J  131. 
»  Const.  12.  pr.  C.  1.  14. 

*  Puehta,  2  129,  note  b,  teq. ;    Walter,  J  447. 

^  To  comprehend  how  low  jurisprudence  had  fallen  at  this  period,  recourse  need 
only  be  had  to  the  decree  of  publication  of  the  Theodosian  Code  and  compare  it 
with  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  30.  c.  4. 

*  This  jurist,  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries,  made  extracts  from  the 
older  jurists,  which  afterwards  were  used  in  the  Pandects,  and  were  entitled  Juris 
Spitomamm  libri  YI. ;  Finettret  et  de  Monsalvo  in  Hermogeniani  juris  epitom.  2 
Tom.,  Cervera,  1757  ;  Bachy  histor.  juris.  Lib.  3.  c.  3.  sect.  4  *,  ffugoj  Rechtsg.  p.  1091. 

9  ffttuboldf  inst  hist.  dogm.  {  195 ;  Ztmmem^  Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  }  104-106. 
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only  the  writiDgs  of  the  claseical  jurists  and  the  constitations  were  used  as 
sources.'  The  jurists,  howeyer,  had  done  much  for  the  judges,  and  for  the 
practical  application  of  the  law  sources,  in  facilitating,  hj  their  lahors,  access 
to  the  law,  even  to  the  unlearned.  Their  works,  therefore,  obtained  a  well- 
merited  authority  in  the  oourts — they  were  numerous ; '  but  at  the  decline  of 
scieace  they  continually  became  rarer.  In  consequence  of  which  the  most  of 
the  unlearned  judges  of  that  time  were  unable  to  investigate  the  principles  on 
which  the  opinions  of  the  jurists  were  based  ;  they  were  generally  contented 
with  distinguished  names,  or  with  opinions  whose  reasons  they  happened  to 
know.  It  became  a  general  custom  to  blindly  follow  the  dicta  of  a  great 
jurist,  and  since  even  the  most  sagacious  Roman  law  writers  differed  on  many 
mattere,*  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  vague,  uncertain  and  arbitrary  the 
administration  of  justice  must  have  become  in  the  hands  of  such  judges. 

(hrilmance*  of  Constantino,  Thcotlosins  II.  and  Valentinian  III.  respecting  the 

Writings  of  the  Jurists. 

§  62.  Respecting  the  foregoing  circumstances,  Constantine  already  appears 
til  have  felt  the  necessity  to  determine  by  special  ordinances  which  writings 
uf  the  old  jurists  should  have  particular  legal  authority  and  which  should  be 
disregarded.*  A  similar  but  more  comprehensive  ordinance  was  subsequently 
promulgated  (year  426)  by  Theodosius  II.  for  the  eastern  empire,  but  which 
suoD  after  also  acquired  legal  authority  in  the  west  under  Valentinian  III.^ 
This  ordinance,  which  is  usually  erroneously'  attributed  to  Valentinian  III., 
and  hence  is  termed  Valentinian*s  law  of  quotation,  provided  that  all  the 
writings  of  Papinian,  Paulus,  Gaius,  Ulpian  and  Modestinus,  and  the  writings 


1  Arvyny,  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter,  2d  ed.  Vol.  1,  p.  27. 

'  Oihbon,  Rom.  Hist.  Cb.  44,  Vol.  5.     See  Const.  2.  }  17.  C.  1.  17. 

'  Respectiog  the  case  when  they  agreed.     See  Gains,  I.  7.  and  {  50,  tupra. 

*  This  is  alreadj  showD  bj  Const,  iid.  pr.  Cod.  Tbeodos.  9.  43  (of  Constantine), 
thai  Coostantioe  forbade  reference  to  the  notes  of  Ulpian  and  Paul  ou  Papinian; 
an^  the  Consaltatio  reteris  Icti,  }  VII  (Schulting,  p.  821),  shows  that  the  sent  rec. 
of  Paul  was  regarded  as  high  authority  by  the  imperial  constitutions.  Further 
proofii  are  gireo  hj  two  hitherto  unknown  constitutions  of  Constantine,  discorered 
bj  CloaMOt  in  the  Ambrosiao   Library  at  Milan,  which  also  explain   the  passage 

*  steal  dodom  itatutam  est"  in  the  citation  law  of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian 
III.  Sec  Tbeodosiani  Codicis  genuini  fragmenta,  etc.,  Ch$9iut,  Tubingen,  1824,  p. 
3S  Bmfo^  Recbtsg.  p.  1014.  Thej  are  now  Const.  1.  2.  C.  Th.  de  responsis  prudentnm 
1 1.4)  According  to  Justinian's  Const.  I.}  4.  C  1. 17,  there  was  an  ordinance  by  which 
llarciaa't  notes  to  Papinian  should  not  be  regarded. 

*  It  ia  in  the  Code  Theodosian  as  Const.  3  (formerly  as  C.  un.),  de  responsi:?  pru- 
4rataai{l.  4).  S«e  ffaubold,  Kzerc.  de  emendatione  jurisprud.  ab  Imp.  Vaientini- 
nao  III.  Inititutm  ad  L.  un.  C.  Th.  de  responsi^  prudentum,  Leipsic,  1796,  and  in  his 
Vtfcks  ad.  Wenck  at  Stieber,  Vol.  II.  p.  1;  Hu<fo,  Rechtsg.  p.  883,  1023;  S^tn^y, 
jiyrg,  Tol.  1,  2d  ed.  p.  28:  Puchta^  Instit.  {  134;  Sanio,  Rechts.  histor.  Abhandl. 
%mi  flCndka,  Vol.  1,  Pt.  1,  Konigsberg.  1845,  No.  1  :    WaUer,  {  443. 

*  ffkya,  Bachtag.  p.  1027. 
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of  the  jurists  whose  opinions  and  treatises^  were  incorporated  and  explained 
in  the  writings  of  tbe  fiye  aboTe  named,  after  the  manuscripts  containing  them 
had  been  collated  and  their  readings  settled^'  should  have  the  force  of  legal 
authority,  excepting,  however,  the  notes  of  Ulpian  and  Paul  to  Papinian, 
which  had  been  previously  forbidden  by  Constantino  and  still  continued  to  be 
invalid.  In  case  of  disagreement  of  the  foregoing  writers,  a  majority  was  to 
determine;  when  the  opinions  were  equally  divided,  that  of  Papinian  was  to 
be  preferred,  but  when  he  was  silent  the  judge  was  to  follow  his  own  opinion. 
All  these  ordinances,  however,  were  not  of  much  avail ;  for  instead  of  a  fiind- 
amental  examination  of  the  various  opinions,  which  previously  was  at  least 
possible,  the  judge's  duty  was  now  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  mere 
mechanical  computation  of  votes. 

Gregorian  and  Hmnogenian  Codes, 

§  63.  The  constitutions  presented  a  similar  though  less  difficulty.  For  from 
their  large  number  and  being  published  singly,  it  was  difficult  to  possess  or 
know  them  perfectly.  Collections  of  them  therefore  were  an  urgent  necessity. 
Two  jurists,  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian,'  endeavored  to  supply  this  by  under- 
taking two  collections  (Codices)  of  imperial  constitutions,^  which,  however, 
mostly  contained  naught  but  rescripts.^  The  Gregorian  Code  probably  con- 
tained the  imperial  constitutions  from  Hadrian  to  Constantino ;  the  Hermo- 

1  Formerly  the  ordinance  was  understood  as  onlj  relating  to  tbe  views  of  those 
jurists  who  referred  to  the  five  here  mentioned,  but  erroneously,  as  is  shown  by 
Puehta^  tupra,  note  2.     See  also  SaniOy  supra j  note  2. 

'  The  correctness  of  each  passage  of  a  work  by  any  other  author  than  one  of  the 
five  herein  mentioned  must  be  established  by  a  comparison  with  several  copies  of 
such  work,  otherwise  such  passage  was  disregarded.  See  Sanio^  supra.  Puehta  is 
of  contrary  opinion,  and  believes  that  tbe  ordinance  in  question  only  relates  to  tbe 
matter  for  which  one  of  the  five  cites  another  writer,  and  remarks  that  the  correct- 
ness of  the  citation  must  be  established  by  comparison  with  the  work  cited. 

*  That  they  were  so  named,  and  not  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  as  many  believe, 
appears  from  the  Consultatio  veteris  Icti  ({  66,  in/ra)j  wherein  the  ^^  corpus  Hermo- 
geniani''  is  cited. 

*  Similar  collections  were  made  by  jurists  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus  Papirius 
Justus  compiled  the  rescripts  of  the  Divi  Fratres  (Wieling,  jurispr.  rest.  p.  157). 
Tbe  grammarian  Dositheus  compiled  the  rescripts  of  Hadrian  (Schnlting,  p.  855, 
and  in  Dosithei  magistri  interpretamentorum  liber  tertius,  edited  by  Bocking^  Bonn, 
1832,  p.  1).  Ulpian  in  his  work  de  officio  proconsulis  collected  the  penal  rescripts 
(Coll.  XV.  2),  and  especially  those  against  the  Christians  (Lactantins  div.  Inst.  5. 
15),  and  Julius  Paulus  made  a  collection  of  imperial  decrees  by  Septimins  Severus 
and  Antoninns  Caracalla,  under  the  title  Imperialium  Sententiarum  in  cognitioni- 
bus  prolatarum  libri  VI.  (Inscr.  fr.  113.  D.  35.  1).  The  Decretorum  libri  II.  is  only 
another  edition  of  this  collection. 

*  Pohly  comm.  de  Cod.  Gregor.  et  Hermog.,  Leipsic,  1777  ;  Baeh^  hist.  jur.  Lib.  3, 
cap.  3,  sect.  4;  Hugo^  Rechtsg.  p.  1017;  Lohr^  Uebersicht  der  Constitutionen  2d 
Progr.  p.  9 ;  Jacobson^  Diss,  critica  de  Cod.  Gregoriano  et  Hermogeniano,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1826;  Puehta^  Instit.  {  135. 
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genian  Code  was  probably  only  a  supplement  to  the  former,  and  contained 
principally  oonstitotions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian.'  Tbere  are  but  few 
fragments  left  of  tbese  codes.' 

Theodoiian  Code, 

§  64.  The  Tbeodosian  Code  was  of  greater  importance  than  either  of  the 
for^^ing  codes.'  The  emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  by  a  commiBsion  of 
sixteen  jurists,  of  whom  the  ex-consul  and  ex-prsefectus  prsdtorio  Antiochus 
was  the  chief,  caused  a  collection  of  imperial  edicts  to  be  made,  in  which, 
howeyer,  were  included  many  rescripts.  This  collection  was  published  in  the 
year  438,  as  a  code  for  the  eastern  empire.^  Theodosius  sent  this  new  code 
to  his  son-in-law  Valentinian  III.,  who  confirmed  it  the  same  year  for  the 
western  empire,  and  presented  it  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  which  received  it  with 
aoclamation.'  Thb  Tbeodosian  Code  contains  the  imperial  constitutions  since 
Constantine,  which,  when  relating  to  different  matters,  were  divided  under 
different  titles,  and  hence  were  very  often  dismembered.  It  consists  of  six- 
teen books,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles.  We  have  complete  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  book  to  the  end  of  the  work.  The  first  of  the  fifth  book  and 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  have  not  been  wholly  recovered ;  we  only  possess 
them  as  extracts  in  the  Breviario  Alariciano.  We  are  indebted  to  Jacob 
Gothofredus  for  a  very  good  edition  of  the  Tbeodosian  Code,  with  an  excellent 
eommeotary  '  It  was  not,  however,  published  till  after  his  death,  which  was 
bj  Anthony  Marville  at  Lyons,  in  1665,  in  six  volumes,  folio.  This  was 
afterwards  revised,  and  published  with  various  readings  and  many  additions, 
bj  John  Daniel  Ritter,  at  Leipsic,  1736  to  1745,  in  six  volumes,  folio,  the 
last  of  which  was  divided  into  two  parts.  A  later  edition  of  the  Tbeodosian 
Code  is  to  be  found  in  the  jus  civile  Antejustinian,  Berlin,  1815.  Since  that 
tisM  several  genuine  constitutions  of  the  first  five  books  have  been  recovered, 

>  Id  the  Coniultatio,  cap.  9,  there  are  iDtroduced  seTen  constitntioDS  of  Valens 
aad  TAlentinian,  among  which  there  are  three  rescripts  to  private  persons,  "  ex 
eorporc  HennogeniaDi.'*     See  Puchtay.aupra. 

*  Tbey  are  to  be  found  in  Schuiting,  p.  683,  and  in  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  Jus 
civile  aotejastinianeam,  T.  I,  p.  205.  See  Haubold^  Inst.  lit.  p.  259.  The  fnllest 
c4ttioD  is  (in  which,  however,  are  omitted  the  seren  more  recent  constitutions  men- 
taoacd  in  the  preceding  note,  which  he  places  in  Cod.  Theod.)  Haenely  Cod.  Grego- 
riaai  at  Cpd.  Hermogen.  fragmenta,  Bonn,  1835,  and  in  Corp.  Jur.  Antejust.  Fasc.  II. 

*  II  is  ceriainlj  more  correct  to  say  Theodosianus  Codex,  Gregorianus  et  Her- 
■BOfeaianas  Codex,  than  Codex  Theodosianus,  etc. 

«  Bmek,  Mpftt,  lib.  3,  c.  4 ;  HugOy  Rechtsg.  p.  1029;  Puchta,  {  136. 

*  See  the  remarkable  protocol  of  the  senate  of  Rome  respecting  the  reception  uf 
Um  Tbeodosian  Code  in  the  west,  in  the  year  438,  in  Clossius  (note  4,  p.  45,  twprit)^ 
asd  ia  the  Corp.  Jur.  (Fasc.  II.  p.  82). 

*  Respecting  the  first  edition  of  the  Tbeodosian  Code  by  Tilius  and  Cujas,  see 
MmmkM^  lost.  lit.  T.  1,  p.  261,  and  his  instit.  jur.  rom.  {  218-220;  Hugo^  ind.  font. 
(AWMXtd  to  tbe  Paoli  sent,  rec),  p.  162;  Sp^genberg't  Cujas,  p.  231-258;  HuHti. 
— ttif  tummmr.  Cod.  Theod.  etc.,  p.  iii-xii. 
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part  of  them  by  Clossius  in  the  Awbrosian  Library  at  Milan,  part  of  them  by 
Amadeus  Peyron  and  Charles  Baudi  de  Yesme  in  palimpsests  in  the  library  at 
Turin,  which  discoveries  have  mostly  been  published.'  The  most  recent  and 
best  edition  of  the  whole  collection,  in  which  a  careful  use  has  been  made  of 
all  these  discoveries'  and  of  many  manuscripts,  is  that  of  G.  Hanel,  Bonn, 
1837-1842,  and  which  also  forms  a  part  of  the  Corpus  juris  Antejustinian 
(Fasc.  II.-V.). 

Later  Constitutions  of  the  Ernperor  Theoffosius  II,  and  his  Successors. 

§  65.  After  the  Theodosian  Code  had  been  completed,  the  emperors  Theo- 
dosius  II.  and  Valentin ian  III.,  as  well  as  their  successors,  issued  several  new 
constitutions,  which  are  therefore  termed  Nhvellm  (novels),  that  is,  novse  con- 
sfitutiones.^  They  have  been  at  a  later  period  incorporated  into  the  editions 
of  the  Theodosian  Code,  under  the  title  of  Novelise  constitutiones  Imperato- 
rum.  Justiniano  (inter iorum,  Theodosii,  Valenttniani,  etc.* 

Juridical  Writings  of  this  Period^  before  Justinian, 

§  66.  From  the  time  of  Severus  Alexander  till  Justinian  there  were  but 
very  few  juridical  writers  of  importance  All  the  literary  industry  of  this 
period  was  principally  employed  on  collections  of  the  iuiperial  constitutions 
uud  on  compilations  of  the  writings  of  the  older  jurists.  Only  a  few  of  these 
have  been  preserved  besides  the  fragments  of  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian 
Code,  and  the  passages  that  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Pandects  from 

^  Those  which  were  discovered  by  Clossius  have  been  mentioned,  supra^  note  4,  p. 
45.  Those  which  were  discovered  by  Peyron  have  appeared,  bearing  the  following 
title :  Codices  Theodosiani  fragmenta  inedita  ex  codice  palimpsesto  bibl.  reg.  Tau- 
rinensis  Athensei,  Amadeus  Peyron^  Turin,  1824.  See  ClosaiuSy  tupra,  praef.  p.  rii. 
To  the  new  discoveries  of  the  Theodosian  Code  also  belong :  Uaubold^  pnetermisBO- 
mm  imprimis  ad  breviarium  Alaricianum,  etc.,  and  in  his  works  edited  by  Weneky 
Vol.  2,  p.  897.  A  continuation  of  this,  taken  from  Hanel's  inedited  papers,  is  con- 
tained in  tfie  preface  of  Wenck  &  Stieber,  p.  84-168.  The  fragments  discovered 
and  published  by  Clossius  and  Peyron  have  been  properly  arranged  and  edited  by 
Pugge,  Bonn,  1825.  A  new  revision  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 
with  the  insertion  of  the  constitutions  found  by  Clossius,  Peyron,  and  others,  aa  we 
had  them  previous  to  the  later  discoveries,  is  contained  in  Codicis  Theodosiaoi, 
libri  v.,  etc.,  fTencAr,  Leipsic,  1825.  About  the  year  1836  Vesme  discovered  in  Tu- 
rin other  fragments  of  the  manuscript,  from  which  Peyron  extracted  ;  and  by  chem- 
ical means  he  was  enabled  to  have  a  better  and  more  perfect  reading  of  the  frag- 
ments which  Peyron  had  used.  A  part  of  these  discoveries  is  contained  in  small 
folios,  printed  at  Turin,  with  the  date  1839.  Its  third  title  is  Codex  Theod.  ex 
manuscriptis  codicib..  Car.  Baudi  a  Vesme. 

*  The  labors  of  Vesme  did  not  appear  in  Germany  till  the  year  1844.  They  were 
published  in  sheets  which  have  been  appended  to  Fasc.  VI.  Corp.  jur.  Antejus. 

'  lluffOy  Rechtsg.,  p.  1035;  Ilaubold^  instit.  lib.,  p.  265  ;  Puchta^  J  136. 

*  They  are  found  in  Gothofred's  edition  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  Iq 
Hitter's  at  the  end  of  part  second  of  the  sixth  volume.  The  most  recent  and  most 
perfect  edition  is  that  of  Hftnel,  Bonn,  1844.  which  is  likewise  in  the  Corp.  jur. 
Antejust.  Fasc.  VI. 
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Hermogeniftn,  Aarelius  Arcadius  Charisios,  and  Julius  Aquila  (§  60,  mpra^. 
Only  the  following  juridical  writings  of  unknown  authors  have  descended  to  us : 

1.  The  Yaticana  Fragmenta,  which  were  published  by  Ang.  Mai  in  the 
year  1823  from  a  codex  rescriptus  in  the  Vatican  Library.  They  contain  frag- 
ments of  law  writings  of  the  preceding  period  and  of  imperial  constitutions, 
and  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  large  law  collection,  which  was  probably 
made  by  an  unknown  jurist  during  the  time  between  the  Hermogenian  and 
Theodoeian  Code.^ 

2.  The  Notitia  digniUUum  Orientis  et  Occulentis.  This  is  a  kind  of  state  calen- 
dar of  the  beginning  of  the  fiflh  century,  and  contains  a  survey  of  all  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Roman  empire  and  a  list  of  all  the  not^republican  state  officers  therein.' 

3.  The  Mosaicarum  et  Romanai-um  legum  coUatio^  which  probably  was 
made  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fiflh  century.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  title  Lex  dei  or  Parxatio  legum  Mo- 
taitarum  et  Ramanarumy  or  simply  Lex  Romana. 

Thb  work,  which  consists  of  sixteen  titles,  is  substantially  not  more  than 
a  superficial  collection  of  Mosaic  and  Roman  law,  intended  to  show  that  the 
latter  was  derived  from  the  former.  In  this  respect  it  is  of  but  little  value, 
but  it  also  contains  a  great  number  of  passages  from  the  writings  of  Roman 
jurists  and  from  the  imperial  constitutions,  and  on  this  account  it  is  of  some 
importance.  It  was  first  edited  by  Peter  Pithou  in  1573,  from  an  extremely 
defective  manuscript  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Mandubiorum  at  Lyons,  the 
only  ooe  known  to  him  ;'  but  of  late  two  other  manuscripts  have  been  discov- 
ered, one  by  Blume  at  Vercelli  and  the  other  by  Lanciiolle  at  Vienna/  by 
the  assistance  of  which  Blume  completed  his  new  critical  edition  thereof.^ 

>  A  comparison  of  the  Yat.  Frag.  {  3.  4.  with  fr.  7.  D.  18.  3.  and  of  {  13.  with  fr. 
49.  D.  19.  1.  has  given  rise  to  the  question  whether  it  is  not  a  fragment  of  the  Her» 
BOgeniani  Jaris  epitoma;  mentioned  in  note  8,  {  60,  fupra.  But  this  is  impossibl*^ 
bccanse  the  order  of  the  fragment  is  manifestly  wholly  different  from  the  order  oft 
ib«  edict,  which,  according  to  fr.  2.  D.  1.  5,  is,  in  the  main,  pursued  in  the  qtitammk. 
The  original  edition  of  this  fragment  is  by  Angela  Mqjo^  RomsB  in  coll.  urb.  ap.  Bur- 
iMtam,  1823,  after  which  there  were  the  following  editions:  Jourdan^  Paris,  1823;. 
Am^tius  Maj'mSf  Rome  and  Berlin,  1824.  The  latest  editions  are :  Bethmtam-HoUweg^. 
Boos,  1833,  which  latter  has  been  incorporated  into  Corp.  jur.  Antejust.  Paao.  I. 
p.  229.  A  oew  and  much  improved  edition  is  by  Momnuen^  Abhandl.  der  Akademie- 
4cr  WisaentchaAen,  Berlin,  1859,  Philolog.  hist,  section.  Respecting  this- frag-- 
scat,  wm  OlSek,  Comm.,  Part  31,  p.  169. 

s  Before  BOcking  this  was  supposed  to  be  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  ftftb' 
eevtary :  Bneh,  histor.  jur.  lib.  3,  c.  4.  Respecting  the  various  manuscripts^  edi- 
tkMM,  aod  commenuries  thereon,  see  Haubold^  inst.  T.  1,  p.  279,  but  especially 
Siekm^f  OB  the  notitia  dignitatum,  Bonn.  1834.     The  latest  edition  is  Bonn,  1839. 

•  ffwf,  RechUg.  p.  1093 ;  Zimmem,  Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  p.  30.  The  Collatio  is  in 
Sckmlfinf,  p.  719,  and  in  the  Berlin  ed.  Jur.  cir.  AnteJ.  p.  1417.  Respecting  other 
•4itk>aB  and  commentaries,  see  Haubold^  p.  281. 

«Tb^fliisT.  5,  p.  119. 

*Ltx   Dei  s.  motaicarnm   et  romanarum   legum   collatio,   Blmmi^  Bonn,  1888. 
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4.  The  Consultatio  Veteris  Icti  de  pactu.  This  is  a  collection  of  l^al 
opinions  of  an  unknown  jurist,  and  is  probably  not  mucb  later  than  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code.*  The  proofs  for  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  deliyered  in  this 
work  are  mostly  literal  quotations  from  the  sententix  of  Paul  and  from  the 
three  codices  comtitutionum  (§§  63  and  64,  supra),  and  thereby  many  passages 
of  them  have  been  preserved.     Cujas,  in  1577,  first  edited  this  collection.' 

Further  Vicissitudes  op  the  Roman  Law. 

I.  In  the  Occident. 

§  67.  All  the  collections  of  imperial  constitutions  made  since  the  time  of 
Constantine  were  only  temporary  reliefs  of  the  necessities  of  the  times.  As 
early  as  the  commencenieot  of  the  sixth  century,  new  collections  were  found 
necessary  in  the  Orient  art  well  as  in  the  Occident.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  several  new  German  states  were  formed  in  the  Occident,  in  which  the 
immigrated  Oermans  and  the  conquered  Romans  lived  together.  The  former 
had  their  own  national  laws  and  customs,  which  they  retained  in  their  new 
settlements,  while  the  subjected  Romans  living  among  them  continued  to  use 
the  Roman  law,  and  were  judged  according  to  it.  This  system  of  personal  or 
national  laws,  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,'  soon 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  immigrated  Germans  to  commit  to  writing  the 
German  national  laws  (^Leges  Barbaronini),  and  for  the  Romans  subject  to 
the  Germans  to  commit  their  then  prevailing  law  (lex  Romaiuiy  likewise  to 
writing.  Thus,  at  this  time,  arose  in  the  new  German  states  of  the  empire 
two  different  codes  of  laws — German  and  Roman  ;  at  present  we  will  only 
treat  of  the  latter.* 

Lex  Romana  of  the  Ostrogoths^  Visigoths  and  Burgundians. 

§  68.  The  most  important  of'  the  new  Roman  law  books  among  the  Ger- 
manic people  are  • — 

Also  in  Corp.  jar.  Antejast.  Fasc.  I.  p.  305.     Subsequently  the  missing  Pitfaou 
manuscript  was  found  in  the  Rojal  Librarj  at  Berlin. 
1  Rudorffj  Vol.  13,  No.  2. 

*  ffuffo^  Rechtsg.  p.  1093;  Zimmem^  Rechtsg.  Vol.  I.  p.  31.  The  latest  edition 
is  that  of  Pugg^i  in  Corp.  jur.  Antejust.  Fasc.  I.  p.  391. 

*  This  was  more  developed  in  the  later  Frankish  empire,  where  the  Roman  and 
several  Germanic  rights  in  this  manner  became  applicable.  Montetquieu^  esprit  des 
lois.  Liv.  28,  art.  2 ;  Savigny^  Qeschichte  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter,  Vol.  1,  chap.  3; 
Eichhom,  deutsche  staats  and  Rechtsg.  {  29 ;    Walter ^  deutsche  R.  O.  {  137-139. 

^  The  meaning  of  Lex  Romana^  at  that  time,  was  Roman  law  in  general,  or  a  code 
of  Roman  law :  Savigny^  Vol.  1,  p.  105 ;  2d  ed.  {  37  and  38,  p.  130,  eeq. 

A  Respecting  the  German  law  books  of  this  time,  or  the  Leges  Barharorum^  see 
2  98,  infra. 

*  Respecting  the  time  in  which  these  books  were  compiled  see  notes  1,  2,  p.  52 ; 
Jhtchia,  Inst.  2  37. 
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A.  The  Breviarhtm  Alarioianum  among  the  Vifdgoths.^  Alario  II.,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  published  in  the  year  506  a  code  for  the  government  of  the 
Romans  living  in  his  empire,  which  had  been  collected  by  a  commission,  cre- 
ated by  him,  of  Roman  jurists,  under  the  direction  of  his  comes  palatii  Go- 
jarieh,  out  of  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian  and  Theodosian  Codes,  and  out  of 
the  later  novels  (§  65,  tupra)^  and  out  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Gaius, 
Paul  and  Papinian  (§  54,  nq>ra).  Most  of  the  passages  are  accompanied 
by  a  paraphrase  (Jnt^rpretcUio)  in  bad  Latin,  but  which  was  then  understood ' 
This  Visigothic  compilation,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  usually 
termed  Breviarvum  Alarictanum  or  Aniani  from  Anian,  the  private  referendary 
(secretary)  of  Alaric,  who  was  commanded  by  the  latter  to  authenticate,  by 
his  signature,  the  copies  of  the  Breviary  sent  to  the  comites.*  In  the  middle 
ages  it  is  commonly  referred  to  under  the  titles  Corpus  Theodosianum,  Lex 
Theodosiana,  Liber  legum^  Lex  Romana,  We  are  indebted  to  this  compil- 
ation for  the  preservation  of  many  passages  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost,  especially  the  most  of  the  yet  remaining  fragments  of  the  Gregorian  and 
Hermogenian  Codes,  the  first  five  books  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  the 
Sententix  recepta  *  of  Paul.* 

B.  The  edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  which  he  issued  in  the 

1  Biener,  historia  legum  Witigoth.  Leipsic,  1783,  and  in  his  works,  ed.  F.  A. 
Biener^  Vol.  II.  No.  2;  Savigny^  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Hittelalter,  Vol.  1,  cap.  f». 
II.;  Vol.  2,  cap.  8.  I.;  HugOy  Rechtsg.  p.  1040;  Ouizot^  cours  d'histoire  modenie, 
Parii,  1827,  Vol.  1,  and  in  the  Rerne  fran^aise,  1828,  N.  VI.  p.  202-244. 

'  See  Joe,  Oothojredus  in  prolog.  Cod.  Theod.  cap.  6.  Onlj  to  Gaius'  InstituteB 
•ocb  an  interpretatio  was  not  added,  because  these  were  entirely  rewritten. 

*  It  is  commonlj  said  that  Anian  only  attested  the  decree  of  publication  ;  but, 
howeTer,  see  the  commonitorium  and  Jac.  Ootho/reduSj  supra,  cap.  5.  {  7.  8.  who  com- 
ments on  it  as  follows:  *'  Mnnire  volnit  Alaricus  hojus  Codicis  ezemplaria,  ne  scili- 
cet Tariatio  accideret,  snbscriptione  Aniani  riri  spectabilis."  This  CommoniCorium 
is  IB  Savignff^  Vol.  2,  chap.  8. 

*  See  note  3,  p.  37,  ntpra.  Respecting  a  short  passage  fVom  Papinian,  see  note  1, 
p.  36,  mpra^  and  the  present  section  under  dirision  C.  Till  the  discovery  of  the  gen- 
aiae  Institntes  of  Gaius  we  only  had  them  as  contained  in  hreviario  Alarieiano.  See 
note  6,  p.  35,  tupra^  where  the  editions  of  the  Visigothic  Gaius  are  mentioned. 

*  Among  the  many  manuscripts  of  the  Breviary  now  extant  the  code  formerly  at 
Wartbarg,  but  now  in  the  library  at  Munich,  of  the  sixth  century,  is  the  oldest,  but 
is  very  defective.  See  thereon  Uufeland,  Nachricht  von  den  jurist.  Schatsen,  Bam- 
berg aod  Wuraburg,  1805,  and  Hugo^  Rechtsg.  p.  1047.  Respecting  another  very 
old  maooscript  of  the  seventh  century,  formerly  belonging  to  Meermann,  but  now 
belonging  to  Philipps,  of  Middlehill,  Bart.,  see  Witts^  de  Guil.  Malmesbnriensis 
codice  legis  Romana;  Wisigothornm,  Breslau,  1831.  The  only  complete  edition  of 
tbe  Breviary  formerly  was  that  of  John  Siekard,  Basel,  1528.  Respecting  other 
maanscripts  and  editions,  see  Haubold^  inst.  lit.  p.  223 ;  Savigny^  Vol.  2,  chap.  8,  at 
the  ead  Several  theretofore  unknown  passages  of  the  Breviary  were  discovered  by 
Hmmei  in  some  codes  at  Paris  and  at  Orleans,  and  were  published  by  Haubold,  under 
\h*  title  Bmuhold,  Pnrtermissorum  imprimis  ad  breviar.  Alar,  in  his  works,  edited 
by  Sfiw&rr,  Vol.  II.  p.  897,  and  Stieber,  in  his  pref.  p.  84.     There  is  now  a  new  edi- 
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year  500,  and  which  he  iDtended  not  only  for  the  conquered  Romans,  but 
also  for  the  Ostrogoths.  The  matter  in  this  edict  is  extracted  entirely  from 
the  Roman  law,  and  especially  from  the  Theodosian  Code,  the  later  noveb  (§ 
65,  supra) ^  and  Pauli  sententise  receptm,  but  these  sources  were  used  with 
such  freedom  and  so  arbitrarily  that  the  Roman  law  can  scarcely  be  traced 
in  it.' 

C.  Between  the  years  506  and  534,  a  Lex  Romana  was  published  for  the 
Roman  subjects  in  the  Burgundian  empire,  and  which  is  known  by  the  title 
of  Papiani  liber  respongorum  or  Papianx  responsum}  The  greater  part  of 
this  collection  is  derived  from  the  pure  sources  of  the  Roman  law  and  part 
from  the  Breviarium.  The  title  Papiani  responsum  was  occasioned  by  an 
error  which  occurred  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  revision  of  manuscripts,  in  the 
following  manner:  Every  complete  copy  of  the  Breviarium  Alaricianum 
concludes  with  a  short  passage  from  Papiniani  liber  responsorum^  In  the 
manuscripts  Papianus  is  usually  written  for  Papinianus.  Now,  in  one  of 
the  manuscripts  there  was  a  complete  Breviarium^  to  which  was  appended 
the  Lex  Romana  Burgundionum^  without  any  designation  of  its  being  a 
new  work.  Some  one  who  copied  this  appendix  presumed  that  it  was  a 
continuation  of  the  passage  from  Papianus,  etc.,  commenced  with  that  very 
passage  of  the  Burgundian  Lex  Romana,  and  entitled  the  latter,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  manuscript,  Papiniani  liber  responsorum.     At  a  later  period  the 

tioii,  under  the  title  Lex  romana  Visigothoram  Ad  LXXIII.  libror.  manuscriptor., 
H«nely  Leipsic — the  first  edition  after  Sichard's,  Berlin,  1847-1849. 

1  It  was  first  issued  by  P.  Pitbceus  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  his  work  of 
Cassiodorus  (Paris,  1579),  and  it  is  appended  to  most  of  the  modern  editions  of  this 
worlc,  and  may  also  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Lindenbrog,  Georgisch,  Canciani 
and  Walter  (see  note  6,  {  88,  infra),  and  in  Savigny^  Vol.  1,  chap.  1,  end ;  Vol.  2, 
chap.  11;  Hugo,  Rechtsg.  p.  1039;  Oldden^  das  r'6m.  Recht  im  ostgoth.  Reiche, 
Jena,  1*843.  Gloden  states  that  the  so-termed  Breviarium  was  used  in  the  Edictum, 
and  that  the  latter  could  not  have  been  already  published  in  the  year  500,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  but  must  have  been  published  since  the  year  506 ;  but  this  is 
doubted. 

*  It  is  to  be  found  in  SchulHng^  p.  827,  and  in  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  Jus  civile 
Antej.  Vol.  2,  p.  1501.  See  Samgny^  Vol.  2,  chap.  7.  II. ;  Hauhold^  supra,  p.  287, 
and  in  his  inst.  hist.  dogm.  {  262 ;  Hugo,  Rechtsg.  p.  1049.  The  best  and  most 
complete  edition  of  it,  at  present,  is  Lex  Romana  Burji^andionum  ex  jure  Romano 
et  Germanico  illustravit,  Barkow,  Greifswalde,  1826,  for  which,  also,  the  fragment 
discovered  by  Mai  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest  (Fragmenta  Vaticana,  Berlin,  p.  104) 
was  first  used.  The  view  that  has  been  hitherto  entertained  that  this  collection 
could  not  have  been  published  previous  to  the  year  517  originated  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  second  preface  to  the  Lex  Burgundionum,  wherein  this  is  attributed 
to  Lex  Romana^  emanated  from  King  Sigismund,  whose  reign  began  in  the  year  517. 
But,  according  to  modern  Oermanians,  that  second  preface  was  the  first  constitu- 
tion of  King  Oundobald,  who  died  in  the  year  515,  and  the  law  book  in  which 
this  is  contained  was  published  by  the  same  Gundobald.  Oaupp,  das  alte  Gesetz 
der  Thfiringer,  Breslau,  1834,  p.  8. 

*  See  note  1,  p.  36,  supra. 
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first  error  may  baye  been  disooyered  witbout  the  second  baying  been  obseryed. 
Howeyer,  there  is  a  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century,  in  which,  oyer  the  true 
Lex  Romana  Burgundi4mumy  there  stand  twice  the  words  Incipit  Papianus 
Ifber  /.  jRespofuorumj  and  at  the  end  the  words  Explic.  Lib,  Papianus  fdi- 
cxter}  This  error  was  continued  in  the  first  printed  editions,'  which  Oujas 
edited  in  the  years  1566  and  1586.  In  the  first  edition,  but  not  in  the 
second,  there  was  the  further  error  that  the  book  does  not  commence  with 
the  passage  from  which  the  incorrect  title  arose. 

II.  In  the  Orient — Justinian, 

§  69.  AfVer  the  time  of  Theodosius  naught  was  done  in  the  East  to  facil- 
itate the  administration  and  study  of  the  law  till  the  year  527,  when  Justin- 
ian assumed  the  goyemment.'  This  emperor  during  the  thirty-eight  years 
of  his  goyernment  directed  bis  attention  principally  to  legislation  and  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  the  law,  and  be  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  men 
who  poflsessed  the  knowledge  and  abilities  necessary  for  realizing  his  plaus.^ 
Under  bim  those  new  law  books  were  made^  which  continue  in  legal  force 
eyen  at  tbe  present  day,  and  whose  importance  therefore  requires  that  we 
should  treat  of  them  more  at  large.*  ^ 

Justinian's  Law  (Collections. 

1.    The  Old  Code. 

§  70.  Justinian  first  undertook  a  new  collection  of  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions, which  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  previous  collections.     His 

>  It  baa  been  placed  recently  In  tbe  Rojal  Library  at  Berlin. 

*  Samgny^  t9^«t  already  remarked  concerning  tbit  false  designation,  and  as  be 
then  did  not  know  of  tbe  above-mentioned  erroneous  manuscript,  be  presumed 
that  tbe  error  was  committed  by  Cujas,  in  tbe  manner  above  specified. 

*  Reapectiog  Justinian's  life  and  cbaracter  see  Ludewig^  vita  Justiniani,  Halle, 
1731,  and  tbe  older  antbors  mentioned  in  Haubold^  inst.  jur.  Rom.  bist.  dogm.  ed. 
OUtf.  {  265,  especially  Baehy  bist.  Jur.  lib.  4.  c.  1.  sect.  1 ;  Oibbon^  bist.  cbap.  40-47. 

*  Tbe  most  distinguisbed  of  tbem  are  Tribonian,  Tbeophilus,  Dorotbeus,  Crati- 
nus«  TbalelKus,  Stepbanus,  Anatolius,  etc.  See  Const.  Tanta,  C.  1.  17.  {  9,  and 
Bmek,  titpra^  sect.  3.  {  4-21. 

*  The  history  of  bis  collection  is  related  by  Justinian  himself  in  tbe  constitu- 
tloaa  bj  which  they  were  confirmed  and  published.   Such  constitutions  are  usually 

by  their  initial  words,  as,  for  instance,  in  tbe  preceding  note,  the  Const. 
They  are  placed  in  tbe  front  of  each  collection  to  which  they  relate  and 
art  partly  placed  together  in  the  Code  1.  17. 

*  Reapacting  their  origin,  spirit  and  character  see  tbe  older  authors  cited  in 
ffmmhoid,  t^tpr^^  \\  266.  301,  and  especially  Bach^  Mupra^  sect.  2.  {  3 ;  Spanffenberg^ 
EtAleitaag  in  daa  rum.  Justin.  Rechtsbucb,  pp.  16.  148;  Hufelandj  Geist  des  rom- 
UchtB  Rcchu  Pt.  1.  T.  1.  No.  14-17  ;  Savigny,  Vol.  1,  p.  12-15,  2d  ed.  34-37.  An 
•iccHeal  sketch  of  tbe  origin,  design,  contents  and  method  of  Justinian's  law 
books  ia  given  by  CfoMtiM,  Hermeneutik  des  Rom.  Recbts,  Riga  and  Dorpat,  IS29, 
f.  105. 
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iDteDtion  was  that  all  that  was  useful  should  be  selected  out  of  the  older 
collections  and  out  of  the  later  constitutions,  which  should  be  abridged  as 
much  as  possible ;  to  omit  all  obsolete  matter,  to  make  such  alterations  as  the 
times  required,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  according  to  their  matter  under  proper 
titles.  For  this  purpose  in  the  year  528  he  appointed  a  commission  of  ten 
jurists  with  very  extensive  powers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  ex-qtuestor 
sacnpalatti  Johannes,  an3  in  which  was  the  subsequently  distinguished  Tri- 
bonian.^  The  commission  completed  their  labors  in  fouHeen  months.  This 
new  code,  which  consisted  of  twelve  books,  Justinian  confirmed  by  a  special 
ordinance,  and  at  the  same  time  also  prohibited  the  use  of  the  older  ooUec- 
tions  of  rescripts  and  edicts.'  This  first  code  of  Justinian,  which  is  now 
termed  codex  vetus,  is  lost.* 

2.   The  Pandects,^ 

a.  (hmmissian  to  farm  them, 

§  71.  After  the  above-mentioned  code  was  completed  Justinian  in  the 
year  530  commissioned  Tribonian,  who  was  now  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
qnsRstoris  sacri  palatit,  and  sixteen  other  jurists^  to  select  all  that  was  useful 
from  the  writings  of  the  most  authoritative  of  the  older  jurists  and  to  ar- 
range- them  according  to  their  matter  under  proper  titles.  The  commissioners 
for  this  compilation  also  had  very  extensive  powers.'  In  regard  to  the  writings 
from  which  they  should  extract  they  were  not  bound  by  the  Theodosian-Val- 
entinian  law  of  citation  (§  62,  supra)^  and  were  not  confined  to  the  letter  of 
the  writings  extracted,  but  had  the  right  according  to  their  discretion  to  abbre- 
viate, to  add,  and  generally  to  make  alterations  adapted  to  the  times,  and  they 
were  further  ordered  to  remove  all  the  contradictions  between  the  old  jurists, 
to  avoid  all  repetitions  and  to  omit  all  that  had  become  obsolete.*  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was  that  the  extracts  were  not  absolutely  true,  but  were 
frequently  interpolated  and  amended  in  conformity  with  the  law  prevailing 
at  Justinian's  time.  Alterations,  modifications  and  additions  of  this  kind 
are  usually  termed  emblemata  Triboniani.^ 

1  Const,  ffaee.  qua  neeettario  de  novo  Godice  faciendo,  Dat.  Idib.  Febr.  528. 
'  Const.  Summa  reipublica  de  Just.  Cod.  confirm.  Dat.  7.  Id.  April.  529. 

*  Justinian  himself  terms  it  Justinianeus  Coden  in  the  Const.  Cordi  nobis  de  emen- 
dat.  Cod.  2  5 ;  Haubold^  inst.  jur.  Rom.  hist.  dogm.  {  223 ;  Eiiffo^  Rechtsg. 

*  Spangenherg^  Einleitung,  p.  23-57. 

^  Their  names  are  given  by  Justinian  in  the  Const.  Tanta^  {  9,  and  Const.  Dedit, 
2  9,  C.  1.  17. 

*  Const.  Deo  auctore  de  conceptione  Digestor.  ad  Tribonianum,  Dat.  IS.  Cal.  Jan- 
uar.  530.     They  are  also  in  Const.  I.  C.  I.  17. 

7  Respecting  the  influence  of  the  citation  law  on  the  Digest,  see  Hugo^  civ.  mag. 
Vol.  6,  p.  176. 

0  Const.  Deo  auctore^  {  4-9;  Haubold,  tupra^  2  224 ;  ffugo^  Rechtsg.  p.  1055. 

*  Wusenbachj  emblemata  Triboniani,  Halle,  1736;  Meiater^  emblemata  Triboniani, 
Gdttingen,  1745. 
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b.  Manner  of  Compilation. 
§  72.  Justinian's  oommissioners  completed  this  extensive  work  in  three 
years.'  Within  this  short  space  of  time  they  had  extracted  from  the  writings 
of  no  less  than  thirty-nine  jurists.'  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of 
this  haste,  that  many  opinions  of  the  older  jurists  were  not  derived  directly 
from  their  own  writings,  but  indirectly  from  the  works  of  others  where  they 
were  cited,  and  hence  many  passages  were  severed  from  their  original  contexts 
and  misplaced  with  other  connections,  by  which  many  errors  crept  into  this 
compilation.'  Every  extract,  which  generally  consists  of  a  principium  (be- 
gioning)  and  one  or  more  paragraphs,^  had  an  inscription  (Jnscriptki)  which 
oootained  the  name  of  the  writer  and  of  the  work  from  which  it  was  or  should 
have  been  extracted.'  The  whole  compilation,  consisting  of  fifly  books,  was 
entitled  DigeMa*  give  Pandectse'^  juriM  enucleati  ex  omni  vetere  jure  coUecti. 
This  work  was  particularly  adapted  to  practice,  and  thb  explains  why  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  matters  follows  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  of 
the  edict,  for  they  who  were  familiar  with  the  edict  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  usii^  the  Pandects.'     In  the  arrangement  of  the  several  fragments  which 

^  Jostinian  himself  terms  the  work  an  opus  detperatum  (see  Procem.  Inst.  {2), 
aod  thinks  that  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  to  be  completed  in  ten  years.  Const. 
TVmto,  {  12.  C.  1. 17.  He  often  mentions  the  "  immensa  veteris  prudentise  rolumina.^' 
Kearlj  two  thonsand  treatises  were  introduced  into  one  compilation  of  fifty  books, 
aod  it  has  been  careftilly  recorded  that  3,000,000  of  lines  were  reduced  in  this 
abridgment  to  150,000.    Const.  Tanta^  2  1- 

'  Jastiniao  desired  that  an  account  should  be  given  of  them  and  of  the  writing^ 
extracted  from,  to  be  published  in  advance  of  the  Pandects.  Const.  Tanta^  2.  {  20. 
C.  1.  17;  Const.  Dedit  3.  {  20.  C.  1.  17.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  done. 
Howerefi  the  Florentine  manuscript  of  the  Pandects  contains  such  an  account  in 
the  Greek  language  (Index  Florentinua)^  which  is  copied  into  the  Gdttingen  and 
Beck's  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris ;  but  it  contains  several  errors  and  its  authen- 
ticity is  disputed.  See  Eckhard^  Hermen.  jur.  ed.  by  WaUh^  p.  369 ;  Spangenberg^ 
KialeitaDg,  p.  24, 9tq»     Respecting  a  more  precise  account,  see  note  8,  p.  94. 

*  Dirkstn,  Civil.  Abhandlung,  No.  3. 

*  The  single  passages  are  usually  termed  leges  (BuehhoUz^  Jur.  Abh.  p.  371), 
although  they  are  naught  else  than  extracts  or  fragments  from  the  writings  of 
Jarista.  This  name  applies  to  them  only  because  by  their  insertion  into  the  Pan- 
dactj  they  received  the  character  of  laws  to  the  extent  that  their  contents  per- 
mitted. Bat  though  the  term  leges *{%  still  much  used,  it  is  more  correct  to  term 
tkcm  frmgwumu.    See  i7ti^o,  Beitr.  zur  Bdcherkenntnlsz,  Vol.  2,  p.  162. 

*  See  Eekkard^  ^^^^i  P-  359;  Tkibaut^  Logischen  Auslegung,  2d  ed.  p.  167.  On 
ike  older  writings,  see  Haubold^  Inst  jur.  Rom.  hist.  dogm.  {  227. 

*  From  Ogtrere  m  partes^  because  Justinian  divided  the  whole  collection  into 
aeren  parU.     Bugo^  Civil.  Mag.,  Vol.  6,  p.  148. 

*  From  tim»  and  Mx«#ma,  because  all  that  was  useful  was  to  be  inserted  therein. 
Tkc  collection  was  intended  to  form  a  general  repertory  for  the  jus  civile,  as  the 
code  Is  lor  the  constitutions.     Hugo^  Rechtsg.  p.  1078. 

*  It  la  apparent  that  a  larger  part  of  the  Pandects  was  taken  from  the  commen- 
tAfiaa  oa  the  edict.  Justinian  himself  says  in  the  Const.  Deo  auetore,  f  5.  C.  1.  17, 
tkat  tlm  Paadacia  shonld  be  composed  '*  ad  Edieti  tmUationem"    See  Be^feg^  De  fun- 
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formed  a  title,  not  so  much  attention  was  paid  to  their  contents  as  there  was 
paid  to  placing  together  the  extracts  from  the  same  work.^  Bat  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  several  excerptod  works  there  is  a  certain  regularity  which  was 
first  discovered  and  shown  in  our  day.'  The  extracts  collectively  are  diyisible, 
according  to  the  writings  from  which  they  were  taken,  into  three  masses.' 
Those  which  are  inserted  in  one  title  out  of  one  of  these  masses  generally 
stand  together.  The  order  in  which  the  several  writings  belonging  to  one 
mass  follow  each  other  is  the  same  in  all  the  titles/  But  of  the  three  masses 
that  generally  form  the  beginning  of  every  separate  title  which  has  contributed 
most  to  it,^  as  also  of  the  two  appendices  to  the  other  masses,  the  larger  geo- 

damentis  Digestornm  ordinis,  Gottingen,  1825  ;  Bocking^  Institutionen,  Vol.  1,  p.  68 ; 
Eyssenhardt,,  Justinian's  Digesten,  Leipzig,  1845,  p.  53. 

>  Bat  a  work  ad  edietum  would  in  this  relation  be  treated  as  two  works.  See 
note  3. 

'  Blume^  on  tHe  order  of  the  fragments  in  the  titles  of  the  Pandects,  in  the 
Zeitschr.  fiir  geschichtl.  R.  W.  Vol.  4,  p.  257.  See  thereon  Hugo^  Recbtsg.  p.  1066  ; 
Reimarw,  iiber  die  Inscriptionsreihen  der  Pandekten  Fragmente,  Qottingen,  1830; 
Egaaenhardt,  aupra.  The  correctness  of  Blume's  discovery  and  its  expected  benefits 
is  denied  by  Tigeratrom^  de  ordine  et  historia  Digestorum,  Berlin,  1829. 

'  The  largest  thereof,  at  least  that  from  which  a  greater  number  of  extracts  was 
taken  than  from  both  of  the  others,  comprised,  in  addition  to  two-thirds  of  the 
commentary  on  the  edict,  the  most  of  the  other  non-casuistical  writings.  But  the 
most  voluminous  element  thereof  was  the  works  ad  Sabinum,  wherefore  it  was 
termed  the  Sabinian  mass.  Somewhat  smaller  was  that  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  two  other  third  parts  of  the  commentary  on  the  edict,  and  was  therefore 
termed  the  edict's  mass.  The  smallest  of  the  three  masses  contained  chiefly  casu- 
istical writings,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Papinian's,  and  was  therefore  termed  the 
Papinian  mass  (of  the  Appendix  mass,  see  note  4).  The  or*der  of  juridical  study 
observed  before  the  publication  of  the  Pandects  appears  to  have  influenced  this 
division  ;  of  this  we  only  mention  that  in  the  first  year  after  Gains'  Institutes  some 
of  the  middle  books  ad  edietum  were  read,  that  the  students  were  called  Edietalea  in 
the  second  year,  and  in  the  third  year,  Papinianiatte.  We  must  remember  that  the 
libri  j'uria  cimlia  of  Mnssurius  Sabinus  probably  formerly  served  the  same  purpose 
for  instruction  for  which  at  a  later  period  Gains'  Institutes  were  used,  which,  like 
the  Institutes  generally,  were  included  in  the  first  of  the  above  masses.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  important  writings  assigned  to  a  mass,  in  view  of  the  chief 
objects  of  its  contents,  were  nearly  homogeneous.  In  this  relation  the  middle 
books  of  the  commentary  on  the  edict  attached  themselves  to  the  works  ad  Sabinum, 
The  less  important  writings,  however,  were  distributed  at  discretion  among  the 
three  masses. 

^  According  to  Blume^  there  is  a  striking  exception  in  the  Papinian  thass,  because 
it  contains  a  certain  number  of  heterogeneous  writings,  to  which,  e.  y.,  the  Digesta 
of  Cervidius  Scssvola  belong,  which  sometimes  form  the  beginning,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  end,  wherefore  Hugo  regards  them  as  a  fourth  mass.  However,  these 
writings  never  commence  a  title.  They  received  their  appointed  position,  as  was 
already  presumed  by  Blume,  because  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  compilers 
too  late  to  be  properly  distributed  among  the  different  masses.  Hugo  terms  them 
Appendix  mass,  and  they  are  also  termed  post-Papinian  mass. 

6  Hence  a  distinction  is  made  between  Sabinian  title,  Edict  title  and  Papinian 
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erally  precedes  the  smaller,  that  is,  the  smaller  mass  is  at  the  end.  However, 
all  the  titles  do  not  coataiD  fragments  of  all  of  the  masses,  bat  only  the  larger 
ones,  and  io  some  of  the  latter  the  three  masses  follow  each  other  several 
times.  The  foregoing  rule  respecting  the  position  of  the  several  fragments 
has  many  exceptions.  Respecting  the  causes  which  produced  the  foregoing 
coDsequenoe  we  are  wholly  without  information.  At  present  there  exist  three 
difierent  hypotheses.  According  to  the  first,^  the  commission  was  divided 
into  three  classes;  to  each  of  them  was  given  one  of  the  masses  for  excerption, 
aflerwards  the  three  classes  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the 
tiUes  of  the  extracts  which  each  had  prepared  after  omitting  the  superfluous 
matter.  According  to  the  second  hypothesis,'  each  one  of  the  three  masses 
was  wholly  extracted  and  such  extracts  were  inserted  into  the  several  titles 
before  proceeding  to  another  title,  so  that  therefore  a  title  consisted  regularly 
of  three  courses  of  insertions  made  at  different  times,  of  which  the  latter  was 
sometimes  inserted  before  either  of  the  earlier  ones.  According  to  the  third 
hypothesis,*  the  several  works  to  be  extracted  were  divided  among  the  several 
members  of  the  commission,  and  aflerwards  out  of  all  the  matter  extracted  for 
any  title  a  selection  was  made,  and  out  of  the  selection  the  title  was  to  be 
composed  (which,  perhaps,  was  not  done  by  the  entire  commission) ;  afler  this 
the  rule  was  followed  that  in  each  title  the  one  and  the  same  mass  always 
held  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  other  masses,^  and  the  works  that 
formed  one  mass  always  had  the  same  continuous  succession. 

c.  I\iblieaiion  of  the  Pandects, 

§  73.  The  Pandects  were  published  by  Justinian  on  the  16th  of  December, 
533,  bat  fhey  were  not  to  have  legal  authority  till  the  30th  of  that  month. ^ 
When  he  confirmed  the  Pandects,  he  at  the  same  time  forbade  the  further  use 
of  the  writings  of  the  older  jurists,  in  order  to  prevent  jurisprudence  from 
agmin  becoming  so  diffuse,  wavering  and  uncertain  as  it  had  been ;  he  pro- 
hibited the  writing  of  commentaries  on  the  new  compilation,  and  only  per- 

titl«.    There  ii  no  fourth  title,  notwithttADding  one  may  agree  with  Hugo  that 
ibcre  are  foor  masses. 
>  B  J  BImms, 

*  Bj  fftt^.    See,  e,  g.j  his  Rechtsg.,  mpra, 

*  Bj  Ftkia,  InsUt.  {  139.  See  Thibaut,  Hermeoeutik  and  Kritik  des  R.  R. 
I  60,  end. 

*  Aecordiog  to  this,  as  also  according  to  the  second  hypothesis,  the  Sabinian 
mMm  was  first  inserted,  then  afterwards  the  Edict  mass,  etc. 

*  For  this  purpose  Jnstinisn  published  two  separate  constitutions— one  ia  Latin 
aad  the  other  in  Greek — but,  according  to  their  actual  contents,  thej  were  alike. 
The  Latin  is  the  Const.  Toii/a,  2.  C.  1.  17.  The  Greek  is  the  Const.  a^Awx**"  *•  Dedit, 
3.  C.  1. 17.  Besides  this,  he  prescribed  by  the  Const.  Omnem  re^ubUem^  ad  Anteces- 
sores,  a  plan  of  studj  in  which  he  defined  what  shall  be  the  manner  of  lecturing 
o«  the  Pandects  and  other  law  books  in  the  law  schools.  See  iTiyo,  Rechtsg.  p. 
ISM ;  Immtfn,  Rechtsg.  {  70. 
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mitted  at  most  the  making  of  literal  translatioiis  into  Greek  (vernones  Kard 
iroSa)  and  the  pablicatioD  of  parallel  passages,  with  a  summary  of  the  several 

titles  (TrapdriT^M)} 

Division  of  the  Pandects,  and  Manner  of  Citing  them, 

§  74.  Justinian  himself  divided  the  fifty  books  of  the  Pandects  into  seven 
parts  (jpartes\  probably  because  the  edict  was  divided  into  so  many  partes. 
The  first  part  began  with  the  first  book,  the  seoond  with  the  fifth  book,  the 
third  with  the  twelfth,  the  fourth  with  the  twentieth,  the  fifth  with  the  twenty- 
eighth,  the  sixth  with  the  thirty-seventh,  and  the  seventh  began  with  the 
forty-fifth  book.* 

The  manner  of  citing  a  passage  in  the  Pandects  always  has  been  and  still 
continues  to  be  various.'     Formerly  it  was  usual  to  cite  thus : 

D.  de  jnre  dotium  L.  profectitia  {  si  pater,* 
or  reversed : 

L.  profectitia  {  si  pater  D.  de  jure  dotium. 

From  this  subsequently  arose : 

L.  profectitia  5.  {  si  pater  6.  D.  de  jure  dotium. 
And  lastly : 

L.  5.  2  6.  D.  de  jure  dotium. 

This  latest  form  is  that  most  commonly  used  at  present,  except  that  many 
more  accurately  prefer  fr.  instead  of  L.  (  §  72,  note  4,  s^ipra),  and  add  to  the 
end,  in  a  parenthesis,  the  number  of  the  book  and  of  the  title,  as  thus : 

fr.  5.  {  6.  D.  de  jure  dotium  (23.  3.). 

If  the  principium  of  a  fragment  be  referred  to,  then,  instead  of  the  mark  and 
number  of  the  section,  thus : 

fr.  6.  pr.  D.  de  jure  dotium  (23.  3.). 

But  at  present'  many  cite  only  by  numbers,  thus : 

fr.  5.  {  6.  D.  23.  3, 
or  reversed : 

D.  23.  3.  fr.  5.  2  6,  or  simplj  D.  23.  3.  5.  ff. 

As  to  the  30th,  Slst  and  32d  books  of  the  Pandects,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  they  are  not  divided  into  particular  titles,  but  consist  only  of  fragments, 

1  Const.  Tanta^  {21,  Const.  Dedit,  {21. 

*  Const.  Tanta,  2  2,  teq.  C.  1.  17 ;  Backing^  Inst.  pp.  68  and  69.  Especial  mention 
is  made  of  this  division  of  the  digest  into  seven  partes  in  Hugo^s  Lehrbuche  der  Di- 
gesten,  Berlin,  1828,  2d  ed. ;  Eyssenhardt,  supra. 

*  See  Thihaut,  Civ.  Abh.  No.  10 ;  Hugo^  Encyclopaedia,  7tb  ed.  p.  219. 

*  Thus  cites  the  Glossa :  D.  signifies  Digestum,  as  do  also  the  letters  ff.  See 
Themis  Tom.  5,  p.  47.  115.  Instead  of  D.  or  flf.,  P.  or  w  is  also  used,  both  of  which 
then  signify  Pandeetst.  • 

^  Citing  simply  by  figures  was  already  used  in  Brederodii^  repertorium  sententia- 
rum,  Frankfort,  1664. 
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and  fbnn  a  treatise  of  their  own  de  legcUis  et  Jideicommtssu,  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  thus : 

Dig.  lib.  30  comprises  lib.  1.  de  legatis. 
Dig.  lib.  31  comprises  lib.  2.  de  legatis. 
Dig.  lib.  32  comprises  lib.  3.  de  legatis. 

They  are  diatingoished,  by  citation,  thacn 

fr.  108.  2  3.  D.  de  legatis  I.  or  D.  30. 
fr.  76.  2  1.  D.  de  legatis  II.  or  D.  31. 
fr.  36.  D.  de  legatis  III.  or  D.  32. 

3.   The  Fifty  Decisions, 

§  75.  In  the  compilation  of  the  Pandects,  controversies  in  the  writings  of 
the  jarists  were  naturally  very  frequently  met.  But  as  the  Theodosian-Val- 
entinian  law  of  citation  was  abolished,  and  as  it  no  longer  depended  on  the 
majority  of  opinions,  nor  on  that  either  of  the  older  jurists  should  be  entitled 
to  the  casting  vote,  naught  was  left  for  the  compilers,  when  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  determine  a  disputed  question  themselves,  than  that  Justinian  should 
determine  such  controversies  by  special  decisions.  In  fact,  Justinian  had 
already  given  thirty-four  such  decisions  before  December  15,  530,  when  the 
Pandects  were  begun ,^  and  during  their  completion  the  number  rose  to  fifty. 
These  decisions  were  at  first  collected  separately,'  and  were  afterwards  embodied 
in  the  new  code  (§  78,  infra)}  Whether  they  are  all  contained  in  the  code, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  known,  is  very  doubtful.  The  following  are  said  to  be 
the  criteria  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished : 

1.  They  bear  the  inscription  Justinianus  Jvliano,  or  Joanni  P.P. 

2.  Their  subscription  is,  Lampadio  et  Oreste  coss.  580  or  531,  or  antio 
prima  vel  secundo  post  consul,  Lampadii  et  Orestis, 

3.  They  contain  the  decision  of  a  controversy^  between  the  older  jurists.^ 

4.   The  Institutes* 

§  76.  While  the  Pandects  were  being  compiled  it  must  have  been  appa- 
rent from  their  great  extent  that  they  would  be  ill  adapted  to  beginners 
in  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  The  first  instruction  in  the  Roman  law  was 
lutherto  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Oaius,  which  was  the  law  prevailing  in  the 

1  Btkrmdtr,  CIt.  Abb.  p.  241 ;  Hugo,  RechUg.  p.  1083. 

*  8c€  {  iilL  I.  1.  ft.  Tbeophil.  ad  b.  1. ;  {  16.  I.  4.  1 ;  C.  nn.  0.  6.  51,  and  espeoialljr 
tli«  Tvrio  gloM  to  {  2.  I.  3.  1.  **8icut  libro  L.  coDStitutioDom  iDrenies;"  Savigny, 
Ocach.  det  R^m.  Recbt.  im  M.  A.,  Vol.  2,  2d  ed.  p.  452,  No.  241. 

*  Coast.  CoT4i  noUis  de  emendat.  Cod.  Jost.  {  1.  According  to  Biener,  Qesob.  der 
9oTtU«a,  p.  9,  Jostinian  originally  in  tended  merelj  to  gire  such  decisions  on  the 
wrHinfi  of  the  classical  jarists.     But  sea  Puckta,  Instit.  {  139. 

*  B«t  sea  aUo  {  olt.  lost.  1.  5. 

*  Thaa,  Cooat.  12.  13.  C.  3.  33 ;  Const.  10.  C.  6.  26  ;  Const.  3.  C.  6.  29 ;  Const.  31. 
C.  t.  42  ;  (test.  19.  C.  6.  50.  See  Hop/her,  Comm.  {  7 ;  Sehweppt^  RecbUg.  {  125  ; 
JKMMfw,  Bachtsf.  Vol.  I,  {  49. 

*  apwyiftfry,  Bial.  p.  58-62. 
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second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  In  the  nomination  of  a  commission 
for  the  compilation  of  the  digest,^  Justinian  indicated  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  change ;  and  while  they  were  engaged  on  the  digest,  Justinian  com- 
manded Trihonian,  with  the  assistance  of  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus,  to  pre- 
pare a  hrief  system  of  law,  under  the  title  of  Institutes,  which  should  contain 
the  rudiments  of  jurisprudence ; '  and  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  old  law  by 
historical  introductions,  but  the  practical  was  to  be  their  chief  object.'  This 
work  was  founded  on  the  Institutes  of  Gains  (not«  6,  p.  35,  supra),  so  that 
Justinian's  Institutes  are  in  fact  naught  more  than  a  new  edition  of  that 
work,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  used  as  a  primary  book  for  the  study 
of  the  Roman  law,  but  which,  to  a  certain  d^^ee,  became  inapplicable  at 
Justinian*s  time.  In  this  new  edition  of  Oaius'  Institutes  the  wholly  obso- 
lete was  omitted ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  constitutions  of  Justinian,  as 
far  as  they  were  then  issued,  were  referred  to.  Justinian's  Institutes  were 
published  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  533,  and  they  obtained  the  force  of 
law  at  the  same  time  with  the  Pandects,  on  December  30,  533>  Theophilus, 
one  of  the  co-editors,  delivered  lectures  on  the  Institutes  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  from  these  lectures  originated,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
new  code,  the  very  valuable  commentaries  known  under  the  Latin  title, 
Theophili  antecessoris  paraphrasis  ffrseca  instUviUmum  Csesarearum} 

Division  of  the  Institutes, 
§  77.  The  Institutes  consist  of  four  books,  each  of  which  contains  several 
tides;*  each  title  commences  with  a  principmm,  followed  by  the  single  par- 

1  Const.  Deo  auctore^  {  II.  1.  C.  1.  17. 

*  Proemium  Inst.  {  4 :  '*  Ut  sint  totius  legitimse  scientise  prima  elemeDta ;"  Const. 
Deo  auctore  de  cone.  Dig.  {  11:  "  Ut  rudis  animus  studiosi  simplicibus  enutritus 
faciliuB  ad  altioris  prudentisB  redigatar  scientiam."  See  also  {  2.  I.  1. 1.  Respect- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Institutes,  see  {  126,  infra. 

'  Proem.  Inst.  J  3,  infin. ;  Uugo,  Rechtsg.  p.  1079. 

*  Const.  Tania  and  Const.  Dedit^  }  !!•  Proemium  Institutionum.  The  latter  is  a 
constitution  wherein  Justinian  states  the  object  and  contents  of  the  Institutes  and 
wherein  he  confirms  them. 

^  Respecting  this,  see  Degen^  Bemerkungen  uber  das  zeitalter,  etc.,  des  Theoph- 
ilus, Luneburg,  1809;  Hugo^  Rechtsg.  p.  1097;  Zimmemy  Rechtsg.  {  108.  Viglius 
von  Zuiehem  first  published  this  paraphrase  in  the  original,  Basel,  1534,  and  Jacob 
Curtius  translated  it  into  Latin.  Fabrotj  by  the  aid  of  manuscripts,  improved  it 
and  published  it,  with  Curtius'  emended  translations,  in  Paris,  1638  and  1657. 
The  best  and  most  complete  edition,  with  various  readings,  notes,  and  a  new 
excellent  Latin  translation,  was  published  by  Reitz^  Hague,  1751,  in  two  volumes. 
See  Spangenberg^  Einl.  p.  587.  The  Greek  text,  according  to  Reitz,  was  published 
by  Rhallls  in  Athens,  1836.  It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Finke,  Gottin- 
gen,  1805,  1809,  and  with  valuable  notes  by  Wutiemann^  Berlin,  1823. 

A  fragment  of  an  indifferent  edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  has  been 
published  under  the  title  of  Fragmentum  grsecum  de  obligationum,  etc. :  Haubotd, 
Leipsic,  1817,  and  in  his  works  edited  by  Wenck  and  Stieber^  Vol.  II.  p.  347. 

*  The  whole  number  of  the  titles  of  the  Institutes  is  98.    The  usual  editions  con- 
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agrtpbB.  Formerly  the  Institates  were  cited  by  the  rubric  of  the  title  and 
the  iDitial  word  of  the  paragraphs,  thus,  §  fraiu  vero  J,  de  nuptiis.  Now  it 
18  usual  to  cite  the  number  of  the  paragraph  and  the  rubric  of  the  title, 
thus,  §  3.  J.  de  nuptiis;  or  simply  the  numbers,  thus,  §  3.  J.  1.  10;  or  by 
joining  the  number  with  the  rubric,  thus,  §  3.  J.  de  nuptiis  (1.  10).  In 
referring  to  the  prvnciptum  of  a  title  the  abbreviation  pr.  is  used,  thus,  pr.  J. 
de  nuptiis  (1.  10). 

5.   The  New   Code.' 

§  78.  After  the  publication  of  the  Pandects  and  the  Institutes  Justinian 
caused  a  revision  of  the  code,  published  in  the  year  529  (§  70,  mpra).  This 
became  necessary  because  Justinian  had  issued  sin6e  then  a  number  of  new 
constitutions,  and  especially  the  fifty  decisions  (§  75,  supra)  whereby  the  law 
of  the  Pandects  was  revised,  changed,  and  more  particularly  defined.^  He 
therefore,  in  the  year  534,  ordered  Tribonian,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
jurists  Borotheus,  Menna,  Constantinus,  and  Johannes,  to  revise  the  old  code, 
and  especially  to  add  the  new  constitutions.  This  revision  was  completed  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  new  edition  of  the  code  (repetita  prielectto)  was  con- 
firmed by  Justinian  on  the  repeal  of  the  old  code  on  November  16,  534.' 

Its  Contents  and  Divisions, 

§  79.  This  revised  code  contains  only  imperial  constitutions,  which  from  the 
time  of  Hadrian  to  that  of  Constantine  consist  mostly  of  only  rescripts,  but 
from  Constantine  chiefly  of  edicts  or  new  general  laws.^  The  code  consists  of 
twelve  books,  which  are  subdivided  into  titles,  and  in  these  the  single  consti- 
tstioiM  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter  are  arranged  chronologically,  but 
frequently  only  in  fragments.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who  issued  it  and 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  are  generally  at  the  head  of  each 
coottitatioo,  and  at  the  end  thereof  the  date.  There  are,  however,  many  oon- 
•dtatioDS  without  date  and  consul  (sine  die  et  cansule).  The  arrangement  of 
the  matter  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pandects ;  yet  there  are  in  the 
first  iDd  in  the  last  three  books  many  matters  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
Pandects;*  but  on  the  other  hand  many  constitutions  which  were  in  the  older 
code,  and  to  which  the  institutes  still  refer,  have  been  omitted  in  consequence 

tmin  99,  which  error  arises  because  a  table  of  descents,  which  should  be  placed 
basediatelj  after  {  9,  title  6,  of  the  third  book,  is  usually  omitted,  and  the  passage 
Jt  strmii  eognmtiofu  is  made  to  form  the  beginoiug  of  a  new  title,  when,  according 
to  Tbtopbilas  and  to  the  best  manuscripts,  it  belongs  to  the  sixth  title:  Hugo^ 
Bvai.  R.  since  Justinian,  3d  ed.  p.  90. 
>  apmngmUrg,  Binl.  p.  63-71. 

•  8c«  Ukr,  Mag.  f&r  tt.  W.  Vol.  3,  p.  186. 

•  Const.  CWdb'  nMa  de  emend.  Cod.  Just.  2  2.  3  ;  ffaubold,  {  241 ;  I/ugo,  RechUg. 
f.  1063. 

«  Lokr,  Uabtrticht  3d  Programme,  p.  13. 

•  Ifaaelj  wumj  geaaiDe  constitaUons.    The  legss  rtstUutm  are  all  «fii«  dis  st  con* 
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of  being  overlooked.^  Many  coDStitutions '  which  were  originally  in  the 
revised  code  were  lost  by  the  negligence  of  the  transcribers.  And  first  in 
the  sixteenth  century  they  were  partially  restored,  principally  by  AngustinC) 
Charondas,  Cujas  and  Gontins,  partly  from  the  Basilica  (§  84,  m/ra)  and 
partly  from  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  and  other  ecclesiastical 
sources,  hence  they  are  termed  leges  sive  constUutumes  reitiiutm}  The  code 
is  cited  like  the  Pandects,  so  that  usually  here  every  single  passage  is  termed 
a  lex  ;  thus  L.  22.  C.  mandati  vel  contra.  However  it  is  more  correct  to  say 
const.  {constUutio)  instead  of  L.,'  and  either  to  cite  simply  thus,  const.  22.  C. 
4.  35^  or  to  mention  the  title  and  the  number  of  the  book  and  of  the  title, 
thus,  const.  22.  C.  mandati  vel  contra  (4.  35).^ 

6.   The  Novels. 

§  80.  In  addition  to  the  constitutions  inserted  in  the  Codex  repetitst  prsc- 
lectioms,  Justinian  during  the  long  continuance  of  his  government  after  the 
publication  of  that  code  in  the  years  535  to  565  ^  issued  at  different  times 
a  number  of  new  constitutions,  whereby  frequently  entire  doctrines  of  the  law 
were  changed.  The  greater  part  of  these  new  constitutions  was  written  in 
Greek,  but  partly  also  in  Latin,  and  some  only  in  Latin,  in  obscure  and  pomp- 
ous language,  and  published  under  the  name  of  veaftai  diara^eic,  i.  c.  Novelist 
Constitutiones}  It  is  doubtful  whether  Justinian  himself  really  undertook 
an  especial  collection  of  them  as  he  had  intended  ;^  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
official  collection  was  ever  published  by  him.^  Soon  after  his  death  a  collec- 
tion of  168  Greek  novels  was  made,'  of  which  however  four  only  are  dupli- 

1  HugOj  Rechtsg.  p.  1086,  and  his  Lehrb.  der  Digesten  und  des  Constitutionen 
Godex,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  828,  p.  134-176;  Obtrg^  de  ordine,  quo  Constitutionum  codex, 
etc.,  Gottingen,  1831 ;  Bocking^  Institut.  {  21.  pp.  70  and  71. 

«  ^.  ^.  J  11.  I.  2.  10 ;  §  7.  I.  3.  2  ;  pr.  I.  3.  7 ;  {  3.  I.  3.  8 ;  pr.  I.  3.  10 ;  Sckaum- 
burg,  de  conBtitutionibus  Imperatorum  antiquis,  etc.,  Lemgo,  1755. 

»  E.  g.  Const.  24.  C.  4.  35 ;  Const.  46.  C.  1.3;  Baubold,  supra,  §  247.  A  list  ot 
these  is  given  in  Spangenherg^  Einl.  p.  169-173.  See  especially  Witte^  die  leges  res- 
titute des  Justin.  Codex,  Breslaa,  1830.  Contributions  by  Biener  and  ffeimbach  to 
the  Zeitschr.  fur  gesch.  R.  W.  for  the  revision  of  the  Justinian  Code  have  been  re- 
published with  additions  and  corrections  in  Berlin,  1833. 

*  Justinian  himself  so  terms  them  in  the  Const. :  Usee  qtm  neeessariOj  |  2.  Const. 
Summa  reipubl.  and  Const.  Cordi  nobis  pr. 

&  Especially  in  the  first  five  years. 

*  Spangenberg^  Einl.  p.  72-86,  and  especially  Biener^  Geschichte  der  Novellen  Jus- 
tinian's, Berlin,  1824;  Ilaubold,  suprnj  J  249. 

^  Const.  Cordi  de  emend.  Cod.  §  4;  Novel  25.  epilog;  Novel  26.  c.  5.  §  1. 

^  Biener  J  supra,  p.  38-51.  The  testimony  of  the  patriarch  Johannes  Scholasticus, 
who  soon  after  Justinian's  death  designates  the  novels  as  (nropadifv  occurring  or- 
dinances, is  decisive.     Heimbach,  Kv*Ktvra,  T.  II.  p.  208. 

*  See  Biener^  p.  85,  seq.,  who  fixes  the  origin  of  this  collection  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  578-582.  And  ffeimbaeky  de  origine  et  fatis  corporis  qood  168  novellis 
constitutionib.  constat.,  Leipsic,  1844. 
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eates ;  seyen  are  ordiDaoces  of  Justin  II.  and  Tiberius  II.,  and  four  are  edicts 
of  prm/ecti  prsUorio.  Afterwards  the  glossators  formed  a  collection  of  the 
noTels  into  nine  parts ;  in  which,  however,  they  only  embodied  ninety-seven 
novels,  because  they  only  considered  these  as  applicable.^  Every  part  con* 
tains  several  titles,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  single  novel,  with  the  excep- 
tAotk  of  the  eighth  novel,  which  is  divided  into  two  titles  and  forms  the  second 
and  third  titles  of  the  second  part.  This  explains  how  the  ninety-seven  vol- 
umes contained  in  this  collection  form  ninety-eight  titles.  The  novels  not 
included  in  this  collection  were  therefore  also  termed  extravagantes  or  extra- 
ordinarut.  The  later  collections  contain'  all  the  168  novels,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  glossed  are  mixed  with  the  unglossed,  wherefore  the  numbers 
and  order  of  the  novels  in  the  glossed  vary  considerably  from  the  unglossed 
editions.' 

Epitome  Juliani  and  Versio  vulgata  Novellarum, 

§  81.  Soon  afler  Justinian's  death,  or  perhaps  during  his  government,  Ju- 
lian, antecessor  at  Constantinople,  composed  a  copious  Latin  extract  from  125 
novels,  which  is  known  under  the  title  of  Epitome  Novellarum  or  Znber  No- 
vellarum, and  which  afterwards  acquired  great  authority,  especially  in  the  Occi- 
dent.* Shortly  after  Justinian's  death  there  appeared  a  collection  of  134 
eomplete  novels,  which  contained  those  which  were  originally  written  in  Latin, 
and  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  those  which  were  written  only  in  Greek .^  It 
was  subsequently  termed  by  the  glossators  the  Corpus  Authenticum^  to  dis- 
tingoisb  it  from  the  Epitome  Juliani,  It  is  the  same  after  which  the  glossa- 
tors divided  the  novels  which  they  deemed  valid  into  nine  parts,  and  which  is 
DOW  termed  the  versio  vulgata? 

>  5fff«^y,  Gesch.  Rom.  Recbt.  im  Mittelalter,  Vol.  3,  end  of  chap.  22 ;  Biener^  p. 
262,  271 ;  Spangenberg^  p.  129.  See  also  note  5,  p.  82,  tn/ra,  where  these  ninetj- 
•even  gloMed  novels  are  noticed. 

*See  mjra,  {  113. 

>  Besides  these  168  novels  the  Corpus  Juris  contains  thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian, 
aad  three  of  these  are  contained  in  the  former.  They  are  in  fact  novels,  but  they 
oalr  contain  local  provisions  for  single  cities  or  provinces,  and  are  at  present  en- 
Urelj  disregarded.  Kind^  Diss.  I.  II.  de  XIII.  Jnstiniani  edictis,  Leipsic,  1793,  1801  ; 
BitmtTy  tupra^  p.  85. 

*  U^go,  Rechtsg.  p  1101  ;  Biener,  p.  70,  232,  289;  Zimmem,  Recbtsg.  ^  49,  ^  110. 
This  epitome  was  first  published  bj  Bceriiu  at  Lyons,  1512  ;  then  by  MirmuM,  1561  : 
tk«B  by  Auguttinus,  1566  ;  and  the  best  edition  is  by  Pithcsus,  Basle,  1576,  fol.    This 

reprinted,  with  some  amendments,  in  Petr.  ft  Franc  Pithcti^  observat.  ad  Codi- 
I,  Paris,  1689,  p.  403.  The  epitome  is  likewise  reprinted  from  a  good  manu- 
fcnpt  IB  S^mmefon's  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lyons,  1549,  1550.  See  note  4,  p. 
•  t,  mfrm.  A  German  translation  appeared  at  Frankfort,  1565.  See  Savignyy  R5m. 
R   IB  MtttcUlter,  Vol.  2,  2d  ed:  p.  xii. 

*  Spmm^tmherf^  Einleit.  p.  145 ;   Biener,  supra,  p.  243. 

*  He«C€  the  name  Authenticm  by  which  the  glossators  designated  the  compiet<? 
L«Ub  bovcU,  in  coBtrmdistinction  from  the  NovtUm  Juliani:  Samgny,  Vol.  3,  cap.  22.  iv. 

*  Tbcj  are  those  which  are  found  in  the  usual  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 
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Manner  of  Citing  the  Novels. 

§  82. .  According  to  the  old  maDner  of  citing  the  several  novels  which  were 
used  by  the  glossators,  and  which  continued  to  be  followed  for  a  long  time 
after,  the  designation  "  Auih."  was  prefixed,  by  which  the  glossators  desig- 
nated the  complete  novels  (§81,  in/ray  note  6);  then  the  mbric  of  ihe  title 
in  which  the  novel  was  contained  in  the  glossator's  collection ;  after  this  the 
initial  words  of  the  paragraph  by  which  the  chapter  of  the  novel  was  meant, 
and  finally,  the  number  of  the  collation,  and  generally  of  the  title,  thus: 

Auth.  de  hered.  ab  intest.  {  Si  qais,  Coll.  9.  Tit.  1. 

This  #d  mode  of  citation  is  now  wholly  obsolete,  and  as  the  novels,  at  least  in 
all  the  modem  editions,  are  arranged  by  numbers  which  run  continuously 
through  all  of  the  collations,  the  single  novels  are  cited  according  to  their 
present  numbers  without  regard  to  the  collation ;  the  above  passage  is  cited 
thus:  Nov.  118.  cap.  1.* 

A  new  critical  edition  has  been  began  by  Heimhaeh^  bearing  the  title  of  AtUkenJticwm 
Novellar.  constitationam  Justiniani,  etc.,  Leipsic,  1846.  Respecting  later  Latin 
translations  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  see  {  113,  infra, 

^  In  the  glossed  editions  we  certainly  should  not  seek  for  them  under  this  num- 
ber.   See  end  of  {  80,  supra. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW  AFTER  JUSTINIAN. 

I.  In  the  Orient.^ 

GRECIAN    WRITINGS  ON   JUSTINIAN'S   LAW  BOOKS. 

§  83.  As  the  Latin  language,  in  which  Justinian's  law  books  were  chiefly 
writteD,  was  not  the  vernacular  of  the  Byzantines,  Grecian  translations  of  them 
became  necessary.  These  soon  arose  through  the  lectures  which  were  deliv- 
ered in  the  law  schools,  according  to  the  method  of  study  prescribed  by  Jus- 
tinian (§  73,  gftpra^  note  5).  These  elucidations  in  the  vernacular,  which 
sometimes  were  voluminous  (nr  nX&ro^)  and  at  other  times  brief,  notwithstand- 
ing they  did  not  maintain  the  literary  excellence  which  Justinian  prescribed 
for  the  jurists  (§  73,  iiupra\  came  into  the  hands  of  the  practitioners  and  were 
more  used  than  the  Latin  law  books.  This  is  especially  applicable,  in  the  case 
of  the  Institutes,'  to  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  (§  76,  svprd) ;  in  the  case 
of  the  Pandects,  to  the  voluminous  elucidation  of  Stephanus,  to  the  less  volu- 
minous Dorotheus,  and  to  the  brief  sketch  of  Cyrillus  and  of  the  so-termed 
Anonymus,  i.  e..  the  above-mentioned  (§81)  Julianus ;'  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Code  to  the  works  of  Thalelaeus,  to  the  smaller  work  of  Isidorus,  and  to  the 
brief  elucidation  of  Anatolius  and  of  Theodorus.*  The  novels,  which  were 
chiefly  if  sued  in  Greek,  but  which  were  very  diifupe,  were  preferred  to  be  read 
io  extracts,  of  which  there  were  several  -compilations,  namely,*  two*  by  the 
advocates  Athanasius^  and  Theodorus.*  In  addition  to  such  writings  there 
also  appeared,  in  the  period  immediately  after  Justinian,  many  works  of  an- 
other kind  which  treated  of  different  branches  of  law,*  as  also  many  treatises 

1  SuarttHy  Notitia  Basilicor.  (Rom.,  1637),  ReceDsuit  et  observationib  anxit,  PoH^ 
Leipsic,  1804;  Heimback^  de  Basilicorum  origine,  Leipsic,  1825;  Zaeharim^  historiie 
jarifl  grjeco-romani  deline atio,  Heidelberg,  1839  ;  MorfreuUj  histoire  du  droit  Bjzan- 
tio.,  Parif,  18'43-1S'46,>3  vols.;  Puehta,  Inotit   {{  141  aad  142. 

*  On  the  writers  of  the  first  period  after  Justinian  and  their  works,  tee,  Mortreuil^ 
pp.  98-136,  25U326. 

*  On  this  and  other  editions,  see  Reitx,  ad  Theophil.  T.  IL  p.  944,  9eq. ;  Heimbachy 
4e  Basilicor.  orig.  p.  22,  teq.]  Zacharise^  Dclin.  p.  27,  aeq. 

*  On  ibis  and  several  briefer  editions,  see  Zaeharim^  Delin.  p.  28,  seq.  On  an  ex- 
tract from  8tepkan%Uy  see  ZachariXy  'Ay4Ki.  p.  MQy  teq.j  and  fragments  thereof,  p. 
101,  Mtq  ,  Leipsic,  1843. 

*  On  the  Latin  of  Julian,  see  |  81,  tupra. 

*  The  fragments  of  extracts  bj  an  unknown  are  reprinted  in  Zacharimy  'Artf«d.  p. 
IM,  Mf. 

^  Pnblifbed  in  I/amhaek,  'Artf«a.  T.  1,  Leipsic,  1838. 

*  Pobliihed  br  Zackarim  in  his  'KvUl. 

*  E.  $.  die  QicuBm  nomUm  or  A«(«t{  'PwM«i««*.  i-  «-,  word  explaining,  published  bj 
Z^iA/,  Paris,  1606,  further  in  his  Qlosearia  Poiyxeni,  Zyriili  aliorumque,  Paris, 
K79;  Also  in  Oito^  Tbes  T.  III.  p.  1697,  %tq.     Also  the  corapilatton  of  the  leges  rat-^- 
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on  single  doctriDes.^  The  works  of  that  period  on  the  canon  law  dwerve  to 
he  mentioned.'  \ 

ACTIVITY  OP  THE  LEGISLATURB. 

§  84.  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  his  son  Constantine,  probahlj  in  the  year  740, 
in  order  to  terminate  the  confused  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  especially  to 
insure  the  use  of  the  new  ordinances,'  published  the  iicAoy^  rCtv  v6fiuv  tv  <rvvT6/iu 
yevofiivtf,  which,  in  eighteen  titles,  presents  a  complete  remodel  of  Justinian 
and  subsequent  law.^  Thereupon  followed,  under  Basilius  Macedo,  in  the 
year  878,  the  irpdxeipog  vdfioi,  in  forty  titles,  extracted  partly  from  Justinian's 
law  books,  partly  from  the  eclogue,  and  partly  from  the  newer  ordinances,^ 
and  revised  in  the  year  885  as  knavayuy^  rov  vofwv,^  In  the  prefaces  to  these 
two  manuals  Basilius  mentions  a  greater  labor,  which  he  terms  avoKd^dpcig  rov 
ira?xiiCnf  v6fiuv  {{.  e.,  repurgatio  veterum  leguni)?  From  this  labor,  unques- 
tionably, proceeded  the  work^  which  his  son  Leo  Philosophus  published,  and 
which  sometimes  is  termed  paaiXind^*  (sc.  vdfio^)^  sometimes  paatXiKd^^  (sc. 
vdfiifia)^  sometimes  i^aKovrdpipXov,  and  at  length  avcucd-dapai^  Tuv  v6ficfv.     It  is  a 

ticse  militares  and  navales,  which  are  appended  to  the  later  law  books,  appears  to 
belong  to  this  time.  I'he  first  were  especially  published  by  Balduinus^  Lot.  1542^ 
all  three  by  Sckarditu^  Basel,  1561,  and  by  Leunelavius  in  the  Jus.  graeco-rom.  T.  II., 
and  the  third  especially  by  Fardestus,  in  the  Coll.  des  lois  maritimes,  Paris,  1828, 
T.  I.  p.  231,  seq.     See  Zacharue^  Delin.  p.  30,  seq. ;  Bbeking^  Instit.  J  23,  note  21. 

^  Especially  one  on  the  division  of  time  (Atpoirat)  lastly  published  by  Zaeharimy 
Heidelberg,  1836,  and  a  little  work  de  actionibut  (aI  a-rayai)^  published  in  Hehnbach^ 
observat.  jur.  grseco-rom.  spec.  I.^  Leipsic,  1830.  Others  are  mentioned.  See 
Heimbaeh,  de  Basilicor  or.  p.  76,  seq. ;  Zackaria^  supra^  p.  71. 

>  Collections  were  made  of  the  sources  of  the  church  law  (coUectiones  canonum) 
and  of  the  secular  law  (coUectiones  constitutionum  ecclesiasticum),  the  whole 
bearing  the  title  nomocanon.  The  printed  editions  of  this  work  are  mainly  due  to 
the  'KviKl.  of  Heimbach.     See  MortreuUj  I.  p.  187  ;  II.  p.  477  ;  III.  p.  377. 

*  ZachariXj  Delin.  p.  37,  seq. 

^  Biener^  Vorschl.  zur  Revis.  des  Just.  Codex,  p.  224,  seq. ;  Zackarim,  supra,  p.  14, 
p.  41. 
'  Edition  with  rich  Prolegomena  by  ZacharisBj  Heidelberg,  1837. 

*  ZacharuBj  6  irpdx«ipof  voiAot,  p.  Ixvi,  seq.  It  has  descended  to  us  imperfectly.  The 
first  nine  and  the  eleventh  titles  were  first  published  by  Leunclavius  in  Jus  graeco- 
rom.  Vol.  2,  p.  82,  seq.,  and  the  preface  by  Witte  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  Vol.  3,  p.  28. 

V  In  the  first  preface  sixty  books  are  spoken  of;  in  the  second  preface  only  forty 
are  mentioned. 

B  How  such  notice  comports  with  the  Basilikon  published  by  Leo  Philosopbas 
the  opinions  are  contradictory.  See  Heimbach^  de  Basilicor.  orig.  p.  3-18;  Zaek" 
arias,  6  vpdx«ipof  v6/uiof,  p.  Ixxxiv,  seq. ;  Heimbach,  'KvUt.  Vol.  1,  p.  xxxix,  seq. ;  Zaeh^ 
arise,  Delin.  p.  42,  seq. 

*  This  and  the  following  expression  are  evidently  deducible  from  /Soo-Ucvf ,  not  from 
Basilius :  Deurer,  Grundrisz,  }  24. 

^0  It  is  frequently  mentioned  that  Constantinus  Porphyrogeneta  caused  a  new 
•edition  to  be  published  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  bearing  this  title.  See 
the  writers  cited  in  note  8. 
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compilation  in  which  are  reconciled  the  contradictions  out  of  the  Greek  remod- 
dHng  of  the  three  Justinian  law  books,  out  of  the  novels,  and  out  of  the 
manual  of  Basilius,  wherein  the  cognate  passages  of  a  rubric  out  of  these 
TariouB  sources  are  formed  into  a  title  and  the  several  titles  into  a  book,  the 
whole  number  of  books  being  siztj.^  This  comprehensive  paraphrase  of  the 
Justinian  law  has  come  to  us  very  imperfectly.'  It  is  important  for  the  study 
of  the  Justinian  law,'  especially  in  restoring  therefrom  the  lost  passages  of  the 
Corpus  juris  civilis.  But  it  must  be  very  cautiously  used  in  the  emendation 
of  single  passages  or  for  interpretation.  The  emperor  Leo,  in  addition  to  the 
Basilica,  issued  many  new  ordinances^  between  the  years  887-893,  whereby 
much  of  the  Justinian  law  was  changed.  The  collection  thereof  caused  by 
him  contains,  as  descended  to  us,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  novels.  These 
were  originally  written  in  Greek ,^  but  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Agylaeus 
in  1560  and  reissued  in  1561,  and  since  that  time  have  been  appended  to 
the  CWpttf  juri$  cxvUxm} 

scholia  to  the  basilikon. 

§  85.  To  the  manuscripts  of  the  Basilikon  notes  have  been  added,  which 
are  termed  icholta.     The  most  ancient  of  them  consist  partly  in  references  to 
in  the  Corpus  juris  ctvUis^  or  to  other  passages  in  the  Basilikon, 


1  See  the  preface  bj  Leo,  and  Heimbach  in  Richter's  Krit.  Jahrb.  Vol.  6,  p. 
969,  mq. 

*  Of  MTenteen  books  we  have  naaght  more  than  the  restorations  made  from 
later  elaborations  and  references,  and  of  at  least  ten  others  it  is  partly  certain  and 
partlj  more  or  less  probable  that  we  possess  them  only  imperfectly:  Zacharix, 
Delia,  p.  46,  teq.  The  first  edition,  which  is  accounted  possibly  perfect,  is  fiaaUnmov 
libroe  LX.  grsBoe  edidit  et  in  latinam  lingnam  transtnlit  et  glossas  veterum  Ictor. 
addidit,  Fabrotutf  Paris,  1647,  7  vols,  fol.,  to  which  supplements  have  been  added 
by  />.  RuknktmiMs  (the  8th  vol.)  in  Meerman^  Thes.  Vols.  3,  5;  PardesstUj  coll.  des 
loss  mari times,  Vol.  1,  p.  179,  ieq.  A  new,  perfect  and  critical  edition  has  appeared 
•iace  1833  by  Hrimhaeh^  Leipsic,  1833.  There  has  also  appeared  Zacharim^  Lib. 
XV.  XXIII.  Basilicor,  Leipsic,  1846.  A  comparative  table  of  the  Basilics  and  of 
the  Corpus  jar.  civ.  is  contained  in  ffaubold,  maouale  Basilicor.,  Leipsic,  1819. 
Cootiaoal  refereaces  to  the  Basilics  are  made  io  the  new  editions  of  the  Corp.  jar. 
ciT.  bj  the  brothers  Kritgtl  and  by  Btek  ({  116,  infra), 

*  See  Zackarim,  Delin.  p.  HI.  VII. ;  PudUa,  Instit.  {  142. 

«  Ob  the  norels  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  since  Basilius,  see  ZaeKarim^  At  Ao««t. 
f.  37,  sff .,  Delin.  p.  50,  seq.^  p.  108,  seq.^  'Ar4K6.  p.  195  ;  Wilttf  Imperator  grseco-rom. 
cottsi.  IX.,  Halle,  1840;  Heimbach^  'Aw4kS.  Vol.  2,  p.  261,  teq.  A  complete  edition, 
the  title  Norelle  constitutiooes  Imperatorum  post  Justiaianum,  Zaeharitt 
Leipsic,  1857,  forms  part  III.  of  the  Jus  Oraeco-Romanum  mentioned 
is  I  86,  ■0'«,  notes  4,  7  and  8. 

*  They  were  first  issued  in  Greek  by  Scrimger^  Paris,  1558;  Beekj  de  novellis 
Leosis,  edid.  Z^emkk,  HalsB,  1779. 

*  The  edition  of  Contiuij  Lyons,  1571,  is  in  both  languages.  They  are  also  col- 
Itcted  in  Mdm.  B&n^fidimM  s.  de  Bonne-Foyj  jus  orientale,  Paris,  1573,  aod  in  Lfun- 

jaa  GrsKO-Bomanorum,  Fraokfort,  1596. 
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partly  in  short  explaDations  of  words  or  things,  partly  in  passages  out 
writings  on  the  Corptis  juris,  and  sometimes  on  a  part  of  the  same  from  whii 
the  passage  to  he  explained  is  taken.  These  notes  were  added  to  the  Basi 
kon  immediately  after  its  compilation  or  shortly  thereafter,  probably  as  i 
official  comment.  Subsequently/  afber  the  prevailing  law  had  further  c 
parted  from  the  Justinian  law,  new  scholia  were  added,  which  were  deriv< 
from  the  more  recent  law  sources  and  literature,  and  which  related  partly 
the  text  of  the  Basilikon  and  partly  to  the  more  ancient  scholia ;  and  towar 
the  end  of  the  twelflh  century  the  ancient  and  modern  scholia  were  prepar 
for  practical  use  into  a  continuous  commentary  on  the  Basilikon,  similar 
the  Accursian  glossa  ordinaria  to  the  Corpus  juris  civilis  (see  §  90,  in/ra^ 
the  end).' 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  JURISTS   AFTER   BASILIU8   MACEDO   AND   LEO. 

§  86.  There  was  considerable  activity  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  tl 
period  in  the  writing  of  books  on  law.  For  a  considerable  time  the  Corp 
juris  civilis  was  still  used  in  connection  with  these  writings,'  but  subsequenl 
this  was  no  longer  customary.  The  writings  of  this  period  were  adapted 
practical  use.  They  contained  chiefly  collections  of  law  maxims/  monograph 
an  index  to  the  Basilikon  and  condensed  paraphrases  of  such  index,  several 
which  bear  the  title  of  synopsis^  and  reproductions  of  the  more  early  manual 
From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  political  relations  of  t 
Byzantine  empire  were  unfavorable  to  the  culture  of  the  law,  and  but  o 

1  Zacharia,  Delin.  {  38;  Mortreuil^  II.  {  149,  aeq.^  387,  seq.^  III.  p.  230,  seq. 

*  Bt  one  not  known,  probably  a  pupil  of  Michael  Hagiotbeodorita. 

s  As,  e.  ff.j  in  the  Ecloga  or  Epitome  mentioned  in  note  8,  and  in  ^he  voiinia  me 
tioned  in  note  7,  infra. 

*  Such  a  one  is  probably  the  ndpa,  composed  in  the  eleventh  centory.  Zachar\ 
Delin.  p.  67,  seq. ;  Mortreuil,  II.  p.  474,  seq.  Single  editions  under  the  title  Practi 
exactis  Eustathii  Romani,  edited  by  Zachariie  a  Lingenthal,  Leipsic,  1856,  which 
to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  collection  mentioned  {  84,  note  6,  tupra. 

*  See  ZachariXj  Delin.  p.  81,  seq. ;  Mortreuil,  p.  456,  seq. 

'  Two  of  them,  the  so-termed  synopsis  major  and  the  so-terraed  synopsis  mini 
are  written  in  alphabetical  order.  The  first  EicXoyn  <(<u  (rvvo^ic  ror  BoinAiJCMv,  etc., 
the  tenth  century  was  arranged  by  Lowenklau  according  to  the  order  of  the  Basill 
and  was  published  under  the  title  Basilikon  libror.  LX.  Ecloga,  Lowenklau,  Bas 
1575.  The  second  Eclogue  T6  inKfiovKaTa  aroiKtlov  is  a  recompilation  of  the  twell 
or  thirteenth  century  of  that  which  Michael  Athaliates  composed  in  1072.  A  thi 
Eclogue  was  written  in  verse  and  is  termed  n6iyiti.a  vofjuKov,  and  was  composed  in  t 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Michael  Psellus.  Zachariss,  Delin.  p.  70,  se^ 
Mortreuilj  II.  p.  435,  teq.,  111.  209,  298,  470,  seq. 

^  Zaeharim,  Delin.  p.  77.  Among  the  numerous  writings  of  this  kind  is  the  coi 
pilatian  of  the  year  920  of  the  Basilic  Prochiron,  of  which  the  first  half  (twent 
three  of  fifty  titles)  was  published  by  Zacbarise  v.  Lingenthal  in  his  Jus  Qrapco-Ro 
P.  II.  under  the  title  Ecloga  legum  in  epitome  expositar.  See  Zachariss,  Delin.  J  3 
MortreuUj  II.  p.  372,  seq. 
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work  of  this  period  ^d  be  presented,  namely,  the  Updxeipov  rCw  vdfujv  of  Con- 
BtaoUus  Harmeoopalus,  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is 
extracted  chiefly  from  the  manuals  of  Basilius,  the  synopsis  of  the  Basilikon, 
and  the  Tlelpa,  and  is  divided  into  six  books.^ 

ROMAN-QREEK    LAW   IN    MODERN   GREECE.' 

§  87.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  the  destruction  of  the  Gre- 
cian empire  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1453,  the  Greeks  became  the  subjects 
of  the  Turks,  but  were  permitted  afler  their  subjection  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  The  Basilici^,  therefore,  continued  to  he  of  great  authority 
with  them,  and  even  form  at  the  present  day  the  principal  foundation  of  their 
private  law.'  And  now  the  authority  of  law  has  been  given  to  Harmenopulus.^ 
The  French  law  has  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  modern  legislation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

II.  In  THE  Occident. 

A.   ROMAN    LAW   IN   ITALY. 

1.  Before  the  Glossators, 

§  88.  JustiniaD*8  law  books  were  originally  intended  only  for  the  Orient ; 
hot  after  Justinian  in  the  year  535  had  conquered  the  Ostrogoths,  who  then 
ruled  Italy,  and  had  again  subdued  that  country  to  his  authority,  he  imme- 
diate sent  his  law  books  to  it,^  and  by  an  edict  ordered  them  not  only  to  be 
iDtrodnoed  into  the  courts,  but  also  to  be  explained  in  the  law  school  in  Rome. 
He  Odofirmed  all  this  in  his  sanctio  Pragrmiiica  of  the  year  554,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Julian  in  bis  £pitome  of  the  Novels  (§  81,  supra)}  From 
this  time  on,  notwithstanding  all  the  political  changes  which  took  place  in 
Italy  in  the  subsequent  times,  the  use  of  Justinian's  law  books  continued 

1  It  was  firtt  pablisbed  by  Adameus^  Paris,  1540.  Tbe  most  receDt  edition  is  by 
litimbafk,  Leipsic,  1851 ;  Zatharim,  Delia.  {  49;  MortreuU^  III.  p.  349,  495,  teg. 

*  Thtais,  Vol.  1,  p.  201 ;  Maurer^  das  Griechische  volk  in  offentlicher,  kirchlicher 
sod  privairecbtlicher  beziehnng,  Heidelberg,  1835;  Oeibj  Darstellung  des  Rechts- 
aaftaodet  in  Griechenland  w&hrend  der  turkiscben  herrschaft,  Heidelberg,  1835 ; 
Zmekmrim^  Delia,  p.  85,  itq. 

*  Tb^mis,  tupra, 

*  In  tbe  year  1822  the  Basilics  were  recognized  as  a  general  law  book;  in  tbe 
yesr  1828  Harmenopnlns  was  substitated  for  it;  in  the  year  1830  it  was  determined 
xhml  it  should  only  be  consalted ;  but  in  tbe  year  1838  it  was  reinvested  with  the 
aatkority  conceded  to  it  in  1828.  The  Basilics  are  used  for  the  interpretation  and 
explaoatioo  of  this  work. 

*  Respecting  the  Edictum  Theodorici  previously  introduced  there  see  {  68,  supra. 
AtMmihek  poblished  a  similar  edict;  Casiodor.  Variar.  IX.  16;  Qrtitchel^  ad  Edic- 
taa  Athalarici  regis  Ostrogothor.,  Leipsic,  1828. 

*  It  coomaoces  with  the  words  Pro  petitiont  VigilU  ({  11),  and  is  appended  to  the 
tmfmM  jaris.     S«a  ^A'a,  {  1 14,  note  2  ;  Spangenberg^  Einl.  p.  94. 
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even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lombards  and  Franks.^    However,  onder 

tlie  rule  of  the  Franks  the  Breviartum  Alaricianum  (§  68,  9upra)  seems  also 

to  have  been  introduced  into  Italy  and  to  have  been  revised  for  the  Lombard- 

ian  Bomans.' 

Brachylagus, 

§  89.  In  the  general  decline  of  the  arts  and  sciences  during  the  barbarism 
and  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages  till  the  twelfth  century  but  little  scientific 
development  of  the  Roman  law  can  be  expected ;  yet  of  this  period  a  book 
has  been  preserved,  which  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  Vienna  bears  the  title  Summa  noveUarum  coruHtuiumum 
Jtistiniani  ImpercUoris*  but  has  been  better  known  for  a  long  time  by  the 
title  Corpus  leffwmper  modum  InstUutionum  or  Brachylogv^  juris  civilis.  It 
contains  a  brief  system  of  the  Roman  law.  It  is  based  more  particularly  on 
the  Institutes,  though  the  Pandects,  the  Code  and  the  Novels  have  contrib- 
uted to  it.^  The  author  of  this  work  is  unknown;  the  title  Brachylogus 
was  first  chosen  by  a  later  editor.  This  book  originated  in  Lombardy  about 
the  year  1100.*  • 

2.  At  the  Time  of  the  Glossators,'' 

§  90.  A  new  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  was  revived  in  Italy  in 
the  twelfth  century,  especially  at  the  law  school  of  Bologna.     The  first  who 

1  See  Savigny^  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts  im  M.  A.  Vols.  1  and  2,  aod  Walter^ 
Deutsche  Rechtsgesch.  {{  43-46,  148,  293,  294. 

>  Such  a  compilation  of  the  Breviary  for  the  Italians  is  in  that  Lex  Romana  which 
was  first  published  by  Canciani,  Leges  Barb.  Vol.  4,  p.  463,  ex  Codice  Utlnensi.  It 
is  also  in  Walter,  Corpus  juris  Germanici  antiqui  (Berlin,  1824,  T.  3,  p.  691). 
Thereon  see  Savigny,  Vol.  1,  cap.  5,  No.  YIII.  p.  363,  2d  ed.  p.  426 ;  Vol.  4,  p.  470. 

'  This  title,  which  signifies  an  abridgment  of  the  latest  Justinian  law,  Hugo  re- 
gards as  the  original  one :  Beitr.  zur  Bucherkenntnisz,  Vol.  2,  pp.  45  and  280.  Bock' 
ing  is  of  a  different  opinion  on  the  title  of  the  Corpus  legum  or  of  the  Brachylogus 
juris  civilis:  im  Rhein.  Museum,  Vol.  4. 

*  The  Breviartum  is  also  a  source  in  addition  to  the  corpus  juris. 

*  See  Hugo,  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  since  Justin.  3d  ed.  p.  91 ;  Cramer,  dispunct.  juris 
cirilis,  Suerini,  1792,  cap.  12;  Weit,  de  setate  Brachylogi,  Marburg,  1808;  Span^ 
genberg,  Einl.  p.  578 ;  Savigny,  Vol.  2,  cap.  14,  No.  III.  p.  238,  2d  ed.  p.  251. 

*  The  Brachylogus  was  first  printed  in  the  Senneton  edition  of  Justinian's  law 
books,  Lyons,  1549,  1550,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Institutes  (see  note  3,  {  115,  infra). 
The  newest  critical  edition  is  Corpus  legum  s.  Brachylogus :  Bocking,  Berlin,  1829, 
the  preface  of  which  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  manuscripts,  editions, 
country,  age  and  sources  of  this  work.  On  the  Upitome  jurit  civilis  incerti  seriptoris 
ex  Codice,  Tubingen,  see  Savigny,  Ist  ed..  Vol.  2,  p.  248 ;  2d  ed.,  Vol.  2,  {  91,  p. 
264,  note  b ;  Specker  ( iV.  Sckrader),  Diss,  qua  epitome  institutionum,  Tubingen, 
1819.  It  is  not  a  rewriting  of  the  Brachylogus,  as  Savigny  formerly  thought,  but 
an  independent  work  of  the  time  of  the  glossators. 

^  On  the  glossators  and  their  immediate  successors,  see  PanciroU,  de  Claris  legum, 
Venice,  1637  ;  2d  ed.,  1655,  ed.  by  Hoffman,  Leipsic,  1721 ;  Sarti  et  Fattorini  de  Claris 
Archigymnasii  Bonon.  professoribus,  Bologna,  1769,  1772 ;  Savigny,  Rom.  Recht. 
im  Mittelalter,  Vol.  3,  cap.  18,  23,  24,  Vol.  4,  5. 
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lectured  there  on  the  Roman  law  was  Pepo  ;  he  appears  ^  have  been  unim- 
portant^ He  was  followed  by  the  highly  celebrated  ImeritLSy  who  lived  and 
Uught  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  tme  founder  of  the  flourishing  new  school.'  He  illustrated  the  text  of 
Justinian's  law  books  by  brief  annotations  on  their  matter  and  language,  which 
wwe  termed  glosses.  At  first  these  glosses  were  interpolated  in  the  text  be- 
side the  words  to  which  they  referred  {glossa  interlinear es),  but  subsequently 
they  were  inserted  in  the  margin,  partly  beside  and  partly  under  the  text 
(^glossst  marginales).  In  this  method  of  illustration  Irnerius  was  followed 
by  his  pupils  and  successors  in  office,  whence  they  were  named  glossators.' 
The  most  celebrated  among  them  are  Bulgarus  (who  died  about  1166) 
and  his  antagonist,  Martinus  (}osia,  in  1165;  Ugo  or  Hugo  de  Porta 
Ravennate,  in  1168;  Jacobus,  in  1178;^  Rogerius,  in  1192;  Albericus, 
in  1194;  Wilhelmus  de  Cabriano,  Placentinus,  in  1192,  and  his  antagonists, 
Heoricus  de  Baila  and  Johannes  Bassianus;  Burgundio,  in  1194,  Pillius, 
in  1208;  Cyprianus,  Aio,  in  1230;  Hugolinus  Presbyteri,  about  1234; 
Jacobus  Balduini,  in  1235 ;  Roffredus,  in  1243 ;  and  lastly  Accursius, 
about  1260,  and  his  antagonist,  Odofredus,  in  1265.^  Accursius  rendered 
great  service  by  collecting  the  glosses  of  his  predecessors  and  compiling 
them  into  a  glossa  ordinaria^  in  which  he  inserted  many  of  his  own 
notes.'  This  glossa  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  many  additions  from  the 
writingi  of  later  jurists.^ 

>  Odofrtduuy  in  Dig.  vetas  L,ju9  dviU  6.  de  jostitia  et  jure  ;  Savigny^  Vol.  3,  chap. 
32.  I,  l0t  ed.  p.  395 ;  2d  ed.  p.  427. 

*  In  the  docaments  of  the  twelfth  centarj  he  is  sometimes  termed  Magister  Ouar- 
aerios,  or  Wamerias  de  Bonoaia;  and  Odofredus,  supra^  terms  him  the  '*  primus 
niamiiiator  scientie  nostrae,"  and  sometimes  "lucerna  juris." 

*  As  to  the  glossators'  method  of  teaching,  see  Savigny^  Vol.  3,  chap.  23  and  24; 
Tol.  5,  chap.  41 ;  ^amgenbtrg^  Einleit.  p.  255,  and  Eichkom^  Deutsche  staats  and 
B^htag.  Vol.  2,  2  268. 

"*  TheM  four  are  commonly  deemed  howerer,  without  sufficient  reason,  to  have 
baea  the  pupils  and  immediate  successors  in  office  of  Irnerius,  and  the  latter  is  said 
to  hare  characterised  them  by  the  following  distich  : 

Bolfw  t»  Aonam,  Martlniu  oopU  Itfuin, 
M»M  toffom  m^  Hufo,  Jacobaa  id  qood  •§<>. 

Jawyay,  Vol.  4,  pp.  04,  67  ;  2d  ed.  p.  70. 

*  The  others  are  mentioned  in  Savigny^  Vols.  4  and  5.  Respecting  the  controrer- 
ilit  of  tha  glossators,  see  Rogerii  Btneventani^  de  dissensionibus  dominorum,  ed.  by 
BmmMd,  Leipsic,  1821 ;  Samgny^  Vol.  5,  p.  221.  And  especially  the  following  work, 
which  contains  a  number  of  unpublished  collections  not  in  the  preceding  work  of 
Hambold:  Dissensionei  Dominorum,  ed.  by  Umnel,  Leipsic,  1834. 

*  Hm§o,  Gesch    des  R.  R.  seit  Justin,  p.  145 ;  Schroder^  Prodromus,  p.  240 ;  Sa» 
U  Vol.  6,  p.  237 ;  Sj^angmbtrg^  p.  266. 

*  CTiwstsw,  Spec,  denuo  edend«  Accursiane  glossse,  Halle,  1827. 
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Authentics  in  the  Code. 

§  91.  The  glossators  also  sought  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  law  by  in- 
serting extracts  from  Justiuiao's  Novels  into  those  constitutions  of  the  Code 
which  were  altered  or  modified  by  the  Novels.^  These  extracts  were  subse- 
quently termed  Authenticate^  but  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  complete 
Novels  to  which  the  glossators  applied  the  same  name  (§  81,  mprd).  They 
were  embodied  in  the  Code  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glosses,  and  are  still  to 
be  found  in  all  the  tMlitions  of  the  Code,  and  are  generally  distinguished  by 
italics.  In  the  citation  of  them  the  word  Auth.  is  placed  first,  then  the  initial 
words,  and  lastly  the  rubric  of  the  title  in  which  they  are  contained ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  mode,  the  number  of  the  book  and  of  the  title,  or  both 
the  rubric  and  the  number  of  the  book  and  title.  Thus:  Auth.  Et  non 
obtervcUo  C.  de  te^tamentis  (6.  23). 

Different  Kinds  of  Authentics. 

§  92.  The  authentics  in  the  Code  are  of  two  different*kinds.  The  most  of 
them  (220  in  number)  are  such  extracts  from  Justinian *s  Novels  as  have  just 
been  mentioned.  These  naturally  have  only  legal  authority  so  far  as  when 
they  agree  with  the  source  whence  they  are  derived.*  But  the  others  (13  in 
number)  are  extracts^  from  later  ordinances  of  the  emperors  Frederick  I.  and 
II.  (of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  which  were  inserted  in  the  Code 
by  the  professors  of  law  in  Bologna.'  These  are  termed  AutJientv-x  Frider^ 
icianse,  and  are  independent  ordinances,  and,  being  the  latest,  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  all  the  earlier  constitutions.  The  most  of  them,  namely,  the  eleven 
authentics  of  Frederick  II.,  appear  externally  as  extracts  from  Novels,^  because 
they  are  inserted  in  the  coUatio  decima  NoveUurum  (114,  infra)  as  a  new 
ordinance.  The  two  of  Frederick  I.  have  the  caption.  Nova  constitutto 
Friderid^  but  they  are  all  cited  like  the  Novel  extracts. 

1  Bienety  histor.  Authenticarum  Codici  et  Institutionibus  Justiniani,  sect.  I.,  II , 
Leipsic,  1807;  Spangenberg^  Einl.  p.  135;  Savigny^  R.  R.  im  M.  A.  Vol.  3,  p.  488, 
seq. ;  2d  ed.  p.  527,  »eq.y  and  p.  522 ;  2d  ed.  p.  564,  Vol.  4,  p.  39,  ieq. 

*  This  name  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  talcen  from  glossss  authentiex ; 
but  it  more  probably  arose  from  the  inscription  of  these  passages  ''in  Authent.," 
as  the  glossators  so  termed  the  Novels,  which,  by  an  inaccurate  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, became  "Authentica"  (J  81,  aupra^  note  6). 

'  This  is  not  always  the  case.  See,  e.  g.j  Novel  117.  c.  7,  and  Auth.  Si  pater  G. 
5.  24. 

*  Spangenberg^  Einl.  139. 

^  E.  g.f  Auth.  Gazaros,  C.  1.  5. ;  Auth.  Omnes  peregrini,  C.  6.  59.  See  note  7, 
infra, 

*  Namely,  as  const,  final,  under  the  title  rubric,  De  statutis  et  consuetudinib. 
contra  llbertatem  ecclesise,  etc. 

f  Namely,  Auth.  Sacramenta  puberum,  C.  2.  28,  and  Auth.  Habita,  C.  4.  13.  In 
many  editions  this  is  true  as  to  one  or  the  other  emanating  from  Frederick  II.,  as, 
e,  g,y  in  the  Auth.  Cassa,  G.  1.  2. 
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Authentics  in 'the  Institutes  and  Novels, 

§  93.  The  lostitates,  like  the  Code,  also  cod  tain  extracts  from  the  Novels, 
inserted  therein  by  the  glossators  in  the  form  of  Authentics  They  are  to  be 
foaod  in  a  greater  or  lesser  number,  and  with  great  variation,  in  must  of  the 
minuscripts  containing  the  ante-Accursian  gloss,  but  they  seldom  appear  in 
the  manuscripts  containing  the  Accursian  gloss,  and  only  in  a  few  printed 
editions  of  the  Institutes.^  Though  they  differ  greatly  from  the  common 
glott,  yet  for  a  long  time  they  were  not  noticed  and  were  nigh  obsolete,  till 
recently,  when  Savigny  and  Hugo  brought  them  again  into  notice.'  Even  in 
the  glosses  to  the  Novels  there  are  such  Authentics,  though  only  in  a  few 
maniiscripts.' 

B.   ROMAN   LAW   IN    FRANCE. 

1.  Be/ore  the  Glossators, 

§  94.  In  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  who  in  the  time  of  Justinian  ruled 
over  OauK  the  law  which  governed  the  Romans  was  the  Breciarium  Alarici- 
anum  The  Roman  law  was  also  used  in  France,  as  in  Italy,  through  the 
whole  of  the  middle  ages.^  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
Lanfninc.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  said  to  have  taught  Roman  law,  while 
abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandy.*  And  that  in  France,  even  before  the  time  of 
the  glossators,  reference  was  made  to  Justinian's  law  books,  is  best  proven  by 
a  book  bearing  the  title  Petri  exceptiones  legum  Ronianorum.^  Savigny 
•ays  that  this  book  originated  near  Valence  in  France.^  It  originated  afler 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.*  The  author  is  an  unknown  jurist.  The 
work  contains  a  systematic  arrangement  in  four  books  of  the  then  existing 

"  Sekrader^  Prodroraus,  {  42,  teq.  They  were  first  repriDted  in  Ctifat*  edition  of 
the  Inttitotcs,  1585,  as  an  appendix ;  then  in  the  edition  of  Bandota^  1591,  who  first 
iaterted  them  in  the  text.  They  hare  been  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Institutes 
la  Btek't  edition  of  the  corpus  jurii  eivili*^  Leipzig,  1825,  and  in  Sehra€ler't  edition, 
Berlin,  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Institutes,  p.  781-789. 

*  Smn^y's  Term,  schriflen,  Vol.  3,  No.  20;  Spangenberg^  Einl.  p.  141;  Savigny^ 
B6m«  Recht.  im  M.  A.  Vol   4,  p.  50,  9eq.^  2d  ed.  p.  53,  9fq. 

'  8m9igny,  Vol.  3,  chap.  24,  p.  522,  2d  ed.  p.  565 ;  Vol.  4,  p.  53,  2d  ed.  p.  57. 

*  Spmmgimhtrg,  Einl.  p.  100. 

*  Before  the  mention  of  this  book  it  was  supposed  that  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Caaterbsry,  as  abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  already  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
testaffy  taoght  the  Roman  law.  This  is  not  proren;  but  eren  if  it  were  true,  it 
is  aoiaporuot:  Savigny,  Qesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter,  Vol.  2.  p.  225,  2d  ed.  Vol. 
1,  p.  46$. 

*  In  the  laognage  of  the  middle  ages,  ezceptio  here  means  extract.  Savigny,  supra, 
Tel.  1,  p.  130,  2d  ed.  p.  134.     See  Spangenberg,  Einleit.  p.  583. 

^  This  work  was  subsequently  adapted  for  Italy,  hence  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  coontry  of  its  origin:  Hugo,  Oesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts  seit  Jastin.  3d  ed. 
f  9t, 

*  There  are  reaaons  that  the  work  originated  about  a  century  later.  See  Samgny, 
Geach.  dea  E.  E.  im  M.  A.  Vol.  7,  p.  51,  seq. 
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law  in  France,  and  is  chiefly  Roman  law.  .  The  souroes  from  which  it  has 
been  derived  are  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  the  Novels, 
according  to  the  epitome  Juliani.^ 

2.  After  ike  GlosscUors. 

§  95.  Soon  after  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  had  been  revived  in  Italy  by 
the  glossators,  a  similar  zeal  was  shown  for  it  in  the  law  schools  and  courts  of 
France.^  The  present  so-termed  Ulptanus  de  edendo^  which  contains  a  brief 
exposition  of  legal  procedure  extracted  from  Justinian's  law  books,  was  prob- 
ably written  at  this  time  in  France,  by  an  unknown  author.'  Plaoentinus, 
who  was  previously  mentioned  among  the  glossators,  studied  at  Montpellier.^ 
Several  pieces  of  the  corpus  juris  civilis  were  translated  into  French  in  the 
thirteenth  century,^  and  the  Roman  law  exerted  great  influence  on  the  form 
and  matter  of  the  French  customary  law,  which  at  that  time  began  to  be  writ- 
ten.* Since  that  time  the  study  of  the  Roman  law^  was  cultivated  by  that 
'  school  of  French  jurists,  particularly  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  nances 
are  still  highly  esteemed.^ 

1  The  second  and  latest  edition  of  this  book,  which  was  first  printed  in  Straabnrg 
in  the  year  1500,  edited  bj  Barkow,  may  be  fonnd  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  Savigny^  Gesch.  des  R5m.  Rechts,  as  Appendix  1,  and  in  the  second  edition  as 
Appendix  1.  A.  On  the  manuscripts  of  it,  %qq  Savigny^  Vol.  2,  p.  130;  Vol.  3,  p. 
662 ;  2d  ed.  Vol.  2,  p.  134. 

»  Savigny^  Vol.  3,  p.  313 ;  2d  ed.  p.  337. 

*  The  title  of  this  book  was  derived  from  the  rubric  of  its  first  passage,  extracted 
from  Ulpianus  de  edendo,  Jlugo^  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts.,  p.  94.  The  first  edition 
from  the  London  manuscript,  which  was  the  only  one  then  known,  is  Ulpianus  de 
edendo,  from  the  Harleian  collection  edited  by  Meywerih  and  Spangenberg^  Gottin- 
gen,  1809.  See  Spangenbergy  Einl.  p.  584.  Respecting  another  manuscript,  now  in 
Liege,  see  Themis,  Vol.  7,  p.  96.  A  third  manuscript  is  in  Treves.  The  latest  and 
most  copious  edition  is  Tncerti  auctoris  ordo  judicior.,  Hsenel^  Leipsic,  1838. 

*  Savigny^  Vol.  4,  p.  216 ;  2d  ed.  p.  251. 

*  There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris  the  manuscript  of  a  French  translation 
of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Digestum  vetuty  bearing  the  title  le  vieux  tiigeste  en 
24  livres.  On  a  very  early  French  translation  of  the  Code,  see  Cujas,  Observ.  L.  11. 
c.  11.  L.  16.  c.  24. 

^  The  Roman  law  was  favored  by  the  known  influential  book,  Le  conseil  que 
Pierre  Desfontaines  donna  k  son  ami  et  k  tous  les  autres,  published  by  Du  Gauge  as 
an  appendix  to  Joinville,  histoire  du  St.  Louis,  and  for  the  second  time,  according 
to  the  best  sources,  by  Marnier,  Paris,  1846. 

f  Lectures  thereon,  in  Paris,  were  forbidden  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  the  year 
1220  in  the  cap.  super  specula  28.  X.  de  privilegiis  5.  33,  and  this  interdict  was 
first  wholly  repealed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1679,  by  the  edict,  qui  regie  lea 
Etudes  de  droit;  but  as  this  interdict  only  affected  Paris,  it  bad  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  young  French  students  in  the  law  schools  of  other  French  cities 
and  in  Italy  :  Walter^  Kirchenrecht,  J  355.  On  the  Decretal,  super  apeeulaj  see  Sa^ 
vignyf  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts.  im  M.  A.  Vol.  3,  p.  339,  teg. ;  2d  ed.  p.  136,  362. 

*  ffaubold,  inst.  lit.  p.  58-80 ;  HugOy  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts.,  3d  ed.  p.  254. 
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C.  ROMAN  LAW  IN  ENGLAND,  SPAIN,  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  RUSSIA. 

§  96.  Traces  of  the  scientifio  disquisition  of  the  Roman  law  at  a  very  early 
period  are  likewise  found  in  England.^  A  Lomhardian  jurist,  Vacarius,  who 
had  studied  law  in  Bologna,  went  to  England  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  for  the  special  purpose  of  explaining  the  Roman  law  to  the  cler^ 
there.  He  lectured  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1149,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Roman  law,  in  nine  books,  bearing  the  title  Liber  ex  untverso  enttclecUo  jure 
exceptus  et  pauperibtu  prsuertxm  desttncUus^  However,  as  a  general  subsid- 
iary law,  the  Roman  was  neyer  used  in  England.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  cultivated  since  the  sixteenth  century  with  great  industry  in  Spain  *  and 
in  the  Netheriands/  and  the  Netherland  jurists  especially  formed  an  excellent 
school,  which  acquired  great  distinction  for  its  ex^tical  and  critical  labors 
on  the  Roman  law  books.'  In  Russia  the  Roman-Greek  law  was  never  intro- 
duced as  an  auxiliary  law  and  was  never  studied  in  their  universities ;  never- 
thelees,  it  has  not  been  without  influence  in  the  development  of  the  Russian 
kw,  as  appears  especially  from  the  KormUchagorKniga  (the  ecclesiastical  law), 
and  in  some  measure  also  firom  the  Uloshenie  (the  secular  law).^ 


r,  R.  R.  im  M.  A.  Vol.  2,  chap.  10 ;  Vol.  3,  379 ;  2d  ed.  p.  411 ;  Spangen* 
kerp,  Rinl.  p.  104. 

>  See  Wenck^B  Magister  VaeariuMy  primus  juris  Romani  in  Auglia  professor,  Leip- 
sic,  1820.  See  Hugo^  Gescb.  des  R.  R.  seit  Justin,  p.  155 ;  Dtrktetiy  Abh.  Vol.  1,  p. 
319;  Savigny^  Vol.  4,  p.  348 ;  PhUl^tj  engl.  Reicbs-und  Recbtsg.  Vol.  1,  p.  256,  teq. 
Of  aa  independent  work  of  this  jurist,  Baehofen  acquaints  us  bj  information  of  a 
■aaascript  in  the  unirersitj  library  of  Cambridge,  Summa  de  matrimonio  of  the 
MagUter  Yacarins  in  Ricbter's  Krit  Jabrb.  Vol.  13,  p.  92. 

*  ffttgoj  i^^a ;  Diemir^  Comm.  de  usu  et  auctoritate  juris  Romani  in  Anglia,  Part 
I,  Leipsic,  1817;  Fatek^  in  his  preface  to  Colditz's  German  translation  of  Black- 
stone,  Vol.  1,  p.  27;  PkUUpt^  in  Mittermaier's  and  Zacbaria's  Krit.  Zeitschrift  des 
Aatl.  Vol.  1,  p.  400,  9€q. 

*  An  account  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law  on  Spanish  jurisprudence  is  con- 
taiaed  in  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  (Mackeldey's)  Handbook  by  CoUantes 
BmHammU,  Madrid,  1829. 

*  Reapecting  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law  into  Belgium,  see  M6moires  sur 
le  qaeations  proposes  en  1780,  Brussels,  1783,  and  of  which  Savigny  further  speaks 
ia  VoL  3,  p.  651,  f«^.,  and  in  the  2d  ed.  Vol.  1,  p.  10,  teg.  Respecting  its  introduc- 
li#a  into  Holland,  see  Wamk^ig^  Encjcl.  p.  255,  note  2. 

*  Spcngmbtrg^  Einl.  p.  263  ;  Haubcld^  inst.  lit.  p.  122,  9eq. ;  Httgo^  tupra^  p.  455,  tef . 
'  OEoMfiM,  Hermeneutik  des  Rom.  Rechts.,  p.  105,  and  especially  Reuit't  notice 

tkereof,  p  392.  And  the  Russian  translation  of  this  Handbook  by  Roichdesiwen" 
akjf,  1829  and  1830,  {  69,  treats  of  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law  into  Russia. 
BaapeetiBg  the  SlaTonian  countries  generally,  see  MacUowtkiy  History  of  the  Sla- 
voaifta  law,  translated  into  German  by  Bun  and  Nawrocki^  Stuttgart,  1835. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE   ROMAN  LAW  INTO  GERMANY  AND  ITS 

PRESENT- USE. 

Sources  of  the  Oldest  German  Law. 

§  97.  Id  the  earliest  times  all  the  law  of  the  German  nations  was  simply 
the  law  of  custom.  Founded  on  opinions  and  manners,  and  preserved  in 
living  remembrance  by  songs  and  rhymes,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  com- 
mitting it  to  writing  was  even  thought  of.*  We  know  but  very  little  of  this 
most  ancient  German  law,  and  for  that  which  we  know  we  are  indebted  to 
Roman  writers,  of  whom  Caesar  and  Tacitus  are  the  most  important.' 

The  Most  Ancient  German  Lavi^  Books.* 

§  98.  When  at  their  migration  the  German  nations,  especially  the  Goths, 
Burgundians,  Franks  and  Lombards,  founded  new  states  on  the  ruins  of  the 
western  Roman  empire  (§  56-68,  supra),  the  German  national  laws  were 
begun  to  be  collected  and  committed  to  writing  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Thus  gradually  originated  between  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  ninth 
centuries  the  Visigothic,  the  Burgundian,  the  Salic,  the  RipuariaD,  the  Ale- 
mannic,  the  Lombardian,  the  Bavarian,  the  Frisian,  the  Saxon  and  Thurin- 
gian  law  book  {Lex).*  These  most  ancient  German  law  books,  now  also 
known  by  the  name  of  L'jes  Barhararum,  were  written  in  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  because  the  German  as  a  written  language  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
cultivated.  These  laws  were  very  imperfect  and  meagre ;  they  were  merely 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  moment  in  those  rude  times,  and  hence  were 
confined  chiefly  to  the  definition  of  crimes  and  wehrgeU,  to  successions  and 
to  the  forms  of  procedure.* 

^  Tacitns,  de  GermaDia,  chap.  2.  It  is  said  that  Charles  the  Great  was  the  first 
who  had  these  old  songs  committed  to  writing.  Eginhart^  in  vita  Caroll  Magni, 
chap.  29. 

*  Caesar,  de  bello  gallico ;  Tacitus,  annal.  et  histor.,  bat  chieflj  de  situ,  moribus 
et  populis  Germanise.  The  fragments  of  the  most  ancient  German  law  which  are 
in  the  latter  work  have  been  collected  and  arranged  in  Gebauer^  vestigia  juris  Ger- 
manici  antiquissima,  Gottingen,  1766.  See  Walter ,  deutsche  rechtsg.,  Bonn,  1857, 
i  9,  teq. 

'  For  farther  particulars  on  these  most  ancient  German  laws,  as  well  as  on  their 
sources,  briefly  touched  on  in  J2  99  and  100,  infra,  and  on  the  later  laws  of  the 
middle  ages  mentioned  in  {  101,  infra,  the  histories  of  the  German  nation  and  of 
law  must  be  consulted. 

*  Lex,  in  the  language  of  the  middle  ages,  does  not  mean  a  code,  but  a  body  of 
law  (an  aggregation  or  collection  of  law  not  codified  or  systematized).  Thus,  Lex 
Salica  meant  the  Salic  law,  as  the  Lex  Romana  meant  the  Roman  law. 

^  Respecting  these  more  ancient  German  laws,  see  especially  Eichhom^t  Deutsche 
Staats  und  Rechtsgeschichte,  Vol.  1,  J  29-41 ;  Walter,  deutsche  RechUg.  22  31-46, 
131-148;  Savigny,  Rom.  Recht  im  M.  A.  Vol.  2. 

They  are  found  in  Walter,  Corpus  juris  Germanici  antiqui.,  3  vols,  (each  in  two 
parts),  Berlin,  1824,  Vol.  1,  Pt.  2. 
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Capitularies  of  the  Frankish  Kings. 

§  99.  A  new  sooroe  of  law  was  opeDed  under  the  domiDion  of  the  Franks 
ID  the  Capitularies  of  their  kiogs.^  These  were  laws  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  which  were  promulgated  hy  the  kings  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy  and 
the  nobles  on  the  Marchfield,  and  afterwards  on  the  Mayfield.  They  related 
not  only  to  national  and  private  law^  but  also  to  ecclesiastical  and  beneficial 
natters.'  A  collection  of  these  Capitularies,  consisting  of  four  books  and  three 
supplements,  was  made  by  the  abbot  Ansegisus  in  827.' 

Books  of  Forms. 

§  100.  A  scientific  compilation  of  the  German  law  could  not  be  expected 
at  this  period.  There  were  no  law  schools,  and  legal  knowledge  was  acquired 
mostly  by  practice.  EzperieQced  practitioners,  however,  especially  the  clergy, 
at  an  early  period  composed  certain  formularies  fur  both  jifdicial  and  extra- 
judicial transactions.  From  these  originated  the  so<termed  form  books,^  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  was  prepared  by  the  monk  Marculf,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.' 

German  Law  Works  of  the  Middle  Aqes. 

§  101.  After  Germany,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  had  been  separated 
from  France  and  Italy,  with  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  line  the  authority 
of  their  laws  gradually  ceased,  and  these,  as  also  the  ancient  German  law 
books,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  times  and  manners,  fell  into  disuse. 
In  the  turbulent  times  of  the  law  of  might,  and  in  the  anarchy  caused  especially 
by  the  feudal  institutions,  law  and  its  administration  could  not  thrive  in  Ger- 
many. After  the  ancient  national  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  Franks  had  dis- 
appeared, nearly  the  whole  law  again  rested  solely  on  unwritten  customs,  on 
the  wiadom  and  decisions  of  the  judges  and  their  assessors,  and  on  agreements 
of  the  interest^  parties  (feudal  services  and  tenures)  '  It  was  not  till  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  that  any  record  was  made  of  the  rules  of  Uw 

^SieAAcm,  R.  G.  {{  149,  150;  Zopfl,  {  17;  Walter,  H  150,  151;  Sfobbe,  {  20; 
8€kmiU,  i  37. 

>  Tbe  more  recent  collection  of  soarces  bj  Benedictus  Levita  does  not  belong 
kere,  nor  do  the  three  or  fonr  additiontM  by  an  unknown.  Perti,  men.  Germ.  leg. 
T.  II.  P.  t.  p.  17,  »eq. ;   Walter,  tupra. 

*  The  most  complete  printed  collection  hitherto  was  Baluzii,  Capitulari  regum 
fraocomm,  T.  1,  2,  Paris,  1G77.  The  last  edition  by  De  Chiniae,  Paris,  1780,  Basle, 
17>€.     At  present  the  best  coUection  is  in  Prrtx,  tupra. 

•  BieAMcm,  Rechtftg.  {  156;  Savigny,  Vol.  2.  p.  122,  2d  ed.  {  44;  Zopjl,  {  16; 
WaUer,  \  152. 

*  MmreMl/i,  fonnulc  reteres,  by  Bignon,  Paris,  1613,  1665.  They  are  also  contained 
\m  Balmziwa^  '^'yra,  and  in  Walter ^  Vol.  3.  Respecting  newly-discoTered  forms,  see 
tlie  works  cited  in  the  preceding  note.  A  new  edition  of  the  formulm  Andegaventet 
vu  edited  by  De  Roti^re,  Paris,  1845. 

•  AcAA^rm,  deotsche  R.  G.  {  257,  teg. ;  Walter,  {{  290-292,  295,  296. 
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which  had  arisen ;  many  laws  of  cities  on  yariooB  matters  and  in  varions  prov- 
itoes  were  recorded  hj  puhlic  anthoritj/  and  then  originated  the  so-termed 
law  books  of  the  middle  ages,  the  private  labors  of  experienced  men,  wherein 
are  set  forth  the  legal  principles  which  were  recognised  in  all  Germany,  or  at 
least  in  certain  parts  of  it.  The  most  ancient  of  these  law  books  is  that  which 
originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  termed  the  "  Sachsen- 
gpiegeV^  (Saxon  Mirror).'  Thus  its  compiler  subsequently  termed  the  sayings 
of  the  north  Thuringian  assessor  Eike  von  Repgow.  It  is  divided  into  com- 
mon and  feudal  law.  The  author  derived  his  knowledge  from  judicial  decisions 
in  Saxony,  and  hence  it  contains  at  least  the  law  of  the  land  in  addition  to  the 
Grerman  common  law  and  many  particular  Saxon  customs.  For  the  parts  of 
Germany  in  which  it  was  not  authority  this  work  was  rewritten  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  more  copious  second,  law  book,'  which 
also  contains  many  Roman  legal  principles,  the  several  manuscripts  of  which 
vary  considerably  from  each  other  both  in  contents  and  arrangement,  in  the 
middle  ages  was  usually  termed  only  ^'  Land  and  Feudal  law;  or  Imperial 
law ;"  in  the  later  centuries  it  first  received  the  usual  name  of  the  "  Schwaben- 
spiegeV^  (Suabian  Mirror).  A  number  of  treatises  were  written  on  these  two 
mirrors.  We  here  speak  only  of  the  "  Glosses  to  the  Saxon  Mirror,"  which 
originated  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  were  enlarged  by  additions 
in  the  fifteenth  century;^  the  ^^  Guide  to  the  Land  and  Feudal  Law,"  which 
originated  in  the  fourteenth  century,^  which  treaty  of  judicial  proceedings; 
and  of  the  minor  "  Imperial  law,"  extracted  from  the  Suabian  Mirror.'  All 
of  these  and  similar  others  were  highly  useful  to  the  judges  and  assessors  of 
those  times,  and  consequently  attained  great  authority ;  but  with  these  excep- 
tions naught  was  then  done  for  defining  and  perfecting  of  the  German  law. 
As  yet  there  were  no  law  schools,  and  the  scientific  compilation  of  the  German 
law  was  not  even  thought  of. 

Causes  of  the  Introduction  op  the  Roman  Law  into  Germany.^ 

§  102.  During  this  sad  condition  of  the  law  and  its  administration  in  Ger- 
many the  study  of  the  Roman  law  in  Italy  and  France  continued  to  increase, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  fame  of  the  University  of  Bologna  and  its 

»  Eiehhorn^  {  284,  teq. ;  Miitermaier,  deutsches  P.  R.  {  11  ;  Walter^  {  306. 
«  Eichhorn^  \  279-281,  and  his  Einl.  J  J  10,  11 ;  Mittermaier^  deutsch.  P.  R.  {  8,  teq. ; 
Walter,  J}  297,  298,  300. 
»  JEichhom,  i  282  ;  Miitermaiery  supra  ;    Walter,  J  J  302,  303. 

*  Eichhom,  }  281 ;  Walter,  §  299. 

^  It  also  bears  the  title  of  Schevencloet,  t.  e.  AsseBsors-gloss ;  Eichhom,  \  2^\\ 
Walter,  {  301. 

•  Eichhom,  {  283  ;  Mittermaier,  supra,  J  9,  note  11  ;  Walter,  J  307,  end. 

^  See,  Duck,  de  usa  et  anctoritate  juris  civilis  Romanorum,  London,  1649,  1653, 
Leyden,  1652,  1654 ;  Senkenherg,  methodus  Jurisprudential,  Appendix  III.,  juris 
Romani;  Spangenberg,  Einl.  p.  Ill;  Eichhom,  Recbtsg.  pp.  440,  562;  WaUer, 
deutflche  recbtsg.  J  354. 
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gmt  professors  extended  to  Oermany  also.  From  that  time  the  Italian  oni- 
▼ersities  were  frequented  by  the  Gorman  yoath,  who  there  learned  a  system 
of  law  which  was  unequalled  for  copiousness,  coherence,  acuteness  and  oon- 
dseneas.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  on  their  return  and  induction  to 
public  offices  they  should  endeavor  to  introduce  into  use  and  apply  in  the 
German  tribunals  the  Roman  law  which  they  had  learned  and  admired.  The 
use  of  the  Roman  law  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
through  the  close  connection  which  existed  between  it  and  the  Canon  law 
which  was  in  force  in  Germany. 

The  German  emperors  and  territorial  lords,  who  soon  discovered  how  well 
the  Roman  law  was  suited  to  their  interests  of  absolute  sovereignty,^  readily 
engaged  in  their  service  jurists  educated  in  Italy,  especially  if  they  had  attained 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  both  laws  (t.  e.,  of  the  Roman  and  Canon  laws),  and 
promoted  them  to  the  highest  offices  of  state.  The  Germans  also  willingly 
assented,  since  their  own  country  offered  naught  better,  and  the  existing  laws 
and  customs  were  even  inadequate  for  their  former  and  much  more  so  for 
their  new  condition,  which  was  changed  by  cultivation,  commerce,  and  espec- 
ially by  the  vigorous  growth  of  towns  and  the  formation  of  the  class  of  free 
ettiiens,  though  the  then  prevailing  yet  erroneous  supposition  that  the  Roman 
German  empire  was  simply  a  continuation  of  the  old  Roman'  contributed 
greatly  to  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  law  as  authoritative  in  Germany. 
As  from  the  time  of  the  fourteenth  century  universities  were  established  in 
Germany  according  to  the  Italian  model,  in  which  professors  of  the  Roman 
and  Canon  law  were  appointed,  it  could  not  fail  that  these  foreign  laws 
should  continually  become  more  generally  introduced  into  the  German  courtA 
of  law  by  the  professors.* 

Reasons  for  the  Authority  of  the  Rohan  Law  in  Germany. 

§  103.  The  authority  of  the  Roman  law  in  Germany  is  therefore  not  based 
on  a  formal  recognition  by  command  of  the  legislative  power,  but  on  its 
gradual  adoption  as  a  law  of  custom  since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.*  Its  authority  and  general  use  were  long  established  by  custom 
before  a  formal  confirmation  was  thought  of.  An  express  legal  authorisation 
of  it  was  never  made.  Its  only  recognition  was  that  in  the  year  1495. 
is  establishing  the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber,  its  members  should 
decide  according  to  the  imperial  and  written  law8 — by  the  latter  of  which 
WM  understood  the  Roman  and  Canon  laws.^    When  thereafler  the  territorial 

*  Qood  priocipi  placait,  legis  habet  vigorem  :  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  I.  4.    See,  fr.  31.  D.  1.  3. 
'  lo  hit  act  of  abdication  of  1495  tbe  emperor  Maximilian  terms  tbe  Roman 

mperort  CoDttantioe  and  Jnstinian  bis  predecessors  in  the  empire. 

*  £»eAkam,  RechUg.  {  440,  §eg. ;    H  a/Zer,  tupra. 

*  Tbif  it  odIj  applicable  to  tbe  Roman  law  of  Jnstinian,  not  to  the  ante  and  post- 
iatUniaa  law,  which  oeTer  came  into  use  in  Qermanj. 

*  Eclcbakaw— r  Ocrichta-Ordoong  (Regulations  of  the  Court  of  Imperial  Cham- 
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power  of  the  OermaD  nobles  became  more  extended,  and  they  organized  in 
their  states  courts  of  justice  after  the  model  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
empire,  they  imitated  the  organization  and  rules  of  the  latter  so  far  that  they 
referred  the  members  of  its  courts  to  the  Roman  law,  or  at  least  tacitly  con- 
sented to  its  application.^ 

Special  Rules  for  the  Application  op  the  Roman  Law  in 

Germany.* 

§  104.  The  Roman  law  of  Justinian  has,  however,  only  such  force  in  Ger- 
many as  it  received  by  its  use  or  as  it  acquired  by  recognition.  From  this 
general  principle  the  following  special  rules  are  deduced  for  the  application 
of  the  Roman  law  at  the  present  day : 

1.  The  Roman  law  forms  in  Germany  in  same  branches  the  principal 
law ;  that  is,  it  is  so  far  their  chief  basis  that  tl^e  German  law  is  only  an 
addition  to  or  modification  of  it.  In  other  branches  it  is  only  supplementary 
(in  subsidinm) ;  that  is,  it  only  supplies  the  German  law.'  The  mutual  rela- 
tions, however,  between  the  Roman  and  German  laws  in  each  branch  must 
be  shown  in  each  of  the  several  branches  separately.* 

2.  Only  the  glossed  parts  and  passages  of  Justinian* s  law  collections  have 
binding  force  in  Germany.  Qnicquid  glossa  non  a/jnoscit^  illud  nee  agnoscit 
curia.  This  principle  docs  not  account  for  the  great  authority  of  the  gloss- 
ators;^ but  its  reason  was  chiefly  that  only  the  glossed  parts  and  passages 
were  in  Italy,  and  subsequently  in  Germany,  deemed  practically  applicable, 
and  therefore  they  only  came  into  use.  The  Institutes,  the  Pandects  and  the 
Code  are  glossed ;  there  are,  however,  in  the  last  two  single  fragments  and 
constitutions  which  are  not  glossed.  In  the  Pandects  are  uuglossed  fr.  4. 
D.  1.  4;  fr.  49.  D.  19.  2;  fr.  30.  31.  D.  22.  3;  fr.  7.  §  5;  fr.  8.  9.  10.  11. 
D.  48.  20;  fr.  10-19.  D.  48.  22,  and  the  fragment  interpolated  between  fr. 
18  and  19.  D.  50.  17.  To  the  non-glossed  constitutions  of  the  Code  belong 
the  many  leges  restitutse  (§  79,  supra') ^  and  the  whole  title  de  alealoribus 

ber)  of  1495,  {  3.  Bj  these  the  members  shall  swear  to  be  governed  according  to 
the  imperial  and  written  laws,  and  also  according  to  reasonable  and  honorable 
regulations,  statutes  and  customs  of  the  principalities,  manors  and  courts :  Eich" 
horuj  Rechtsg.  {  442. 

^  See  the  Leipsic  Supreme  Court  regulations  of  1488,  those  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel  of  1556,  and  those  of  Lippe,  and  many  others. 

«  WebeTj  Versuchen  liber  das  Civilrecht,  No.  1  ;  Spavgetiberg^  Einl.  p.  167-182. 

*  In  the  doctrines  of  the  principal  law  the  Roman  law  is  also  subsidiary,  in  the 
wide  and  usual  sense  ot  the  word ;  that  is,  it  is  only  applicable  so  far  as  the  rules 
of  the  present  domestic  law,  whether  of  particular  law  or  the  common  domestic 
law,  are  not  to  the  contrary. 

*  Reichs-Hofraths-Ordnung  Tit.  J  15;  Eichhorn,  Einl.  J  28. 

*  Therefore  the  private  opinions  of  the  glossators  have  no  more  legal  authority 
than  the  opinion  of  any  other  distinguished  modern  or  ancient  jurist.  For  an 
application  of  this  to  the  authentics  in  the  Code,  see  J  92,  tupra. 
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(3.  43).*    Of  the  Novels,  ninety-six  are  glossed,'  and  these  are  those  which 
the  glossators  originally  formed  into  nine  collations  (§  80,  tupra), 

3.  Onfy  tho9e  glossed  passages  in  Justintan^s  law  hooks  are  binding  which 
contain  the  kUest  rule  of  law  (§  105,  infra).  Consequently  the  historical 
materials  contained  in  them,  though  always  of  great  importance  for  discoTer- 
iog  the  latest  law,  have  not  binding  foice. 

4.  Those  precepts  of  the  Roman  law  which  relate  to  Roman  manners  and 
institutions  unknovm  in  Germany  are  inapplicahle  there,  though  glossed. 
Accordingly  all  that  relates  to  the  public  institutions  and  government  of 
Rome  does  not  apply  in  Germany,  save  in  exceptional  cases.'  Likewise, 
those  precepts  are  inapplicable  which  rest  on  principles  that  have  never  been 
acknowledged  in  Germany/  or  the  objects  of  which  do  not  exist  there.' 

5.  The  Roman  law  has  h\U  slight  application  to  such  objects  and  trans- 
actions as  were  unknoum  to  the  Romans  and  are  purely  of  German  origin. 
These  are  to  be  adjudged  according  to  the  German  laws  and  customs,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  law  can  only  be  applied  to  them  with  great  caution.' 

6.  With  the  limitations  above  enumerated  the  Roman  law  ?uis  been  adopted 
as  common  law  in  complexti ;  that  is,  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  detacJied  parts. 
Therefore,  he  who  refers  to  a  precept  of  the  Roman  law  in  support  of  his 
ease  has,  as  is  generally  said,  fundatam  intentionem  ;  that  is,  the  presumption 
is  in  favor  of  the  validity  aud  applicability  of  the  precept  referred  to  till  it 
is  shown  either  that  it  is  no  longer  applicable  because  it  is  within  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  exceptions,  or  that  it  has  been  abolished  by  later  law. 

RELATION  OF  THS   SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  THE  ROMAN  LaW  TO  EACH  OTHER 

IN  Germany  in  Cases  of  Conflict.^ 

§  105.  If  two  or  more  passages  of  the  Roman  law  of  authority  in  Germany 
which  treat  of  the  same  matter  vary  from  or  are  in  conflict  with  each  other, 

*  O.  W.  Hftifo^  oo  the  ooglossed  passages  in  the  Code,  Jena  and  Leipzig,  1807 ; 
Mpmmftmhtrg^  Blal.  p.  167,  9eq. 

'Thej  are,  According  to  the  present  method  of  numbering,  Norels  1.  2.  3.  4.  5. 
«.  7.  8.  9.  10.  12.  14.  15.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  22.  23.  33.  34.  38.  39.  44.  46.  47.  48.  49. 
SI.  53.  53.  54.  55.  56.  57.  58.  60.  61.  66.  67.  69.  70.  71.  72.  73.  74.  76.  77.  78.  79.. 80. 
St.  S3.  83.  84.  85.  86.  88.  89.  90.  91.  92.  93.  94.  95.  96.  97.  98.  99.  100.  105.  106.  107. 
ise.  109.  111.  112.  113.  114.  115.  116.  117.  118.  119.  120.  123.  124.  125.  127.  128.  131. 
113.  134.  143.  150.  159;  Biener,  Geschichte  der  NoTellen,  p.  293,  p.  438,  p.  547,  9eq. 
The  not  specially  glossed  Novel  150  is  a  simple  eitract  from  Novel  143,  and  hence 
is  soni«Uinet  counted  among  the  glossed. 

'  B.  /.,  the  privileges  of  the  Fiscus. 

*  M.  /.,  the  principle  that  a  pact  does  not  produce  an  action. 

*  B.  /.,  the  law  applicable  to  slavery,  and  to  Ugitimatio  per  oblationem  eurim. 

*  B.  g.f  the  communion  of  property  in  marriage,  bills  of  exchange,  insurance, 
aad  Boch  sacceMion  as  may  be  the  object  of  an  agreement;  also  the  legal  relations 
of  the  nobility  and  the  citizen  and  yeoman  classes.     See  Biehhom,  Binl.  {  28. 

^  TkAmM^  civ.  Abbaadl.  No.  6 ;  Savign^^  System,  Vol.  1,  p.  262-290 ;  Spangenb^rgj 
p.  186. 
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it  must  be  first  aaoertaioed  whether  there  is  a  variance  or  oontradiotioii,  and 
whether  it  may  not  be  reconciled  bj  a  criticism  of  the  text  or  by  interpretatifon. 
If  this  be  ineffectual  the  general  principle  applies,  that  the  latest  law  is  pre- 
ferred. In  its  special  application  to  each  case  of  conflict,  the  indiWdoal  pur- 
pose and  character  of  the  separate  law  collections  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
From  this  the  rules  follow : 

I.  If  there  is  a  variance  between  a  later  law  and  an  earlier  law/  then  the 
later  law  prevails.'     From  which  again  follows : 

1.  That  the  Novels  (in  Germany  only  the  glossed)  are  preferred  to  the 
Institutes,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Code,  and  that  among  the  Novels  the  later 
take  precedence  of  the  earlier.' 

2.  That  those  Constitutions  of  the  Codex  repetUst  prsdectionis  which  are 
too  recent  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  writings  from  which  the  Pandects  were 
extracted  take  precedence  of  the  Pandects,  and  those  which  were  published 
afler  the  Institutes  take  precedence  of  them,  as  they  also  take  precedence  of 
old  passages  of  the  Code. 

3.  The  passages  of  the  Institutes  which  contain  new  regulations,  or  which 
refer  to  the  matter  of  newer  regulations  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Godex 
repetUst  predectionu,  take  the  same  precedence  as  if  they  were  in  the  Code. 

II.  Constitutions  of  the  Code  which  have  been  imperfectly  quoted  or 
otherwise  incorrectly  referred  to  in  the  Institutes,  as  also  fragments  of  the 
Pandects  which  have  been  imperfectly  inserted  in  the  Institutes,  take  prec- 
edence of  such  passages  from  the  Institutes.^ 

III.  If  there  be  a  contradiction  which  is  not  included  in  either  of  the  fore- 
going chief  divisions,  that  is,^  between  several  passages  from  the  Pandects,* 
then  either  one  of  the  various  opinions  of  the  compilers  is  expressly  adopted, 
in  which  case  such  opinion  takes  precedence;  or  when  no  opinion  is  adopted, 
no  general  rule  is  observed.  In  reconciling  and  explaining  contradictory 
passages,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  historical  and  internal  coherence  of  the 
doctrine  in  which  the  contradictory  passages  oppose,  the  analogy,  the  place 
assigned  to  them  in  the  compilation,  their  age,  their  nature,  and  the  reasons 

^  That  mQch  was  changed  previous  to  the  Novels,  which  sabseqaent  to  Justin- 
ian's plan  was  restored.     See  }  83,  supra. 

*  fr.  4.  D.  1.  4.  ^^Constitutionet  tempore  potteriores  potioret  sunt  Am,  gtue  ^sas  prmew- 
serunt.'^  This  naturally  is  also  applicable  to  that  older  law  which  is  only  historic- 
ally introduced  into  the  Corpus  juris. 

*  To  determine  the  dates  of  the  several  Novels,  see  Bienerj  Gesch.  der  Novellen., 
p.  500-530 ;  Bocking^  Institut.  p.  735,  seq. 

^  The  Institutes  have  naturally  the  same  rank  as  the  passages  to  which  they  cor- 
rectly refer. 

*  Other  examples  are  given  in  note  8. 

*  Justinian  does  not  admit  that  there  are  such  contradictions,  for  he  says  in  the 
Const.  TantQy  {  16,  *'  Contrarium  autem  aliquid  in  hoc  Codice  (juris  enucleati) 
poeitum  aullum  sibi  locum  vindicabit,  nee  invenitur,  si  quis  subtili  anlmo  diversi- 
tatis  rationes  execntiet."    See  Const.  Dedit^  {  15. 
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OD  which  they  are  founded.     Which  of  these  shall  be  conclusive  in  each  case 
can  only  be  left  to  the  sagacity  ^  of  a  learned  and  intelligent  interpreter. 

>  Lokr^  p.  215.  The  same  course  is  pursued  when  seyeral  passages  of  the  Code 
or  when  passages  of  different  law  books  contradict  each  other,  if  they  be  not 
ineloded  in  one  of  the  categories  mentioned  in  I.  and  II.  of  the  text.  Among  the 
diff<»rent  Tiews,  that  onlj  of  Mackeldej  is  given,  which  is,  that  generally  the  Pan- 
dects take  precedence  of  the  Institutes.  See  ThibatU^  civ.  Abhandl.  pp.  95  and  352, 
and  Lokr^  p.  214. 
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FIFTH  DIVISION. 

OF  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW, 
ESPECIALLY  OF  THE  CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS,  THE  SEVERAL 
PARTS  AND  VARIOUS  EDITIONS  OF  IT. 

Collections  of  Ante-Justinian  Law  Sources.^ 

§  106.  Of  the  colleotioDS  of  the  souroes  of  the  ante-Justinian  law  which 
have  been  preserved,  none  of  which,  however,  are  as  yet  complete,  the  follow- 
ing deserve  to  be  noticed : 

1.  Jurisprudentia  vctns  Ante-Justinianea  ex  recens  et  cum  notis  Anionii 
SchuUingii^  Leyden,  1717.  The  new  edition  by  G.  Henr.  Ayrer,  Leipsic, 
1737,  contains  only  the  most  important  writings  of  the  Roman  jurists  which 
have  been  preserved,  the  Legum  Mosaicarumr  et  Romanarum  coUatio  (§  66, 
supra),  and  some  remains  of  earlier  collections  of  constitutions,  especially  of 
the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Code  (§  63,  supra),  but  not  the  Theodosian 
Code  (§  64,  supra),  and  of  course  not  the  genuine  Institutes  of  Oaius  (§  54, 
note  6,  page  35,  supra),  which  were  discovered  much  later,  but  only  these 
according  to  the  Visigothic  paraphrase  of  them  in  the  Breviario  Alariciano 
(§  68,  supra), 

2.  Jus  civile  Antejustinianeum  codicum  et  optimarum  editionum  opera 
societate  Ictorum  curatum ;  prsefatus  est  et  indicem  editionum  adjecit,  Crus- 
tavus  Hugo,  Berlin,  1815,  2  vols.,  contains,  besides  that  which  is  in  the  above 
wot*k  by  Schulting,  the  Theodosian  Novels  and  the  Theodosian  Code,  but 
without  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  first  five  books  thereof  by  Peynm, 
Chssius  and  Vesme  (§  64,  note  1,  page  48),  and  also  does  not  contain  the 
genuine  Gains,  the  Fragmenta  Vaticana  (§  66,  s^ipra),  nor  the  promised 
preface  to  this  collection. 

3.  The  Corpus  juris  civilis  Antejustinianei  consilio  professorum  Bonnen- 
sium,  E.  Boecking,  A.  Bethmann-HoUweg,  E.  Pugyi,  and  others,  Bonn,  1835, 
seq.  This  is  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  two  preceding  collections  and  a 
number  of  other  matters.  The  following  have  thus  far  been  published : 
(jaii  Institutiones,  by  Heffter,  and  a  new  edition  thereof,  by  Goschen  and 
Lachmann  (§  54,  note  6,  page  35,  supra) ;  Ulpiani  Fragmenta,  by  Backing 
(§  54,  note  2,  page  36,  supra)  \  Volusii  Mseciani,  assis  distributio,  et  BaUn 
Mensoris,  de  asse  libellus  (§  54,  note  3,  page  35,  supra) ;  Fragmentum,  SexH 
Pomponn  (§  54,  note  4,  page  35,  supra) }  Fragmentum  veteris  Icti  de  jure 
fisci  (§  55,  note  1,  page  38,  supra) ;  Fragmentum,  Herennii  Modestini  (§  54, 
note  4,  page  37,  supra) ;  Quae  ex  Dosithei  Magistri,  interpretamentorum  libro 

1  Hugo,  index  editionum  fontium,  appended  to  his  edition  of  Pauli,  sentent.  rec, 
Berlin,  1795,  p.  123;  Haubold,  inst.  lit.  p.  217,  seq. ;  Closiius,  Hermeneutik  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  Riga  and  Dorpat,  1829,  p.  46-70.  Respecting  the  post-Justinian  sources 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  law,  see  supra,  2  83-87. 
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tertio  ad  jos  pertinent  (§  55,  note  1,  page  38,  si^ra) ;  and  Gati,  Institutionom 
libri  duo,  et  Fragmentum  Paptniani,  ex  lege  Romana  Yisigothorum  (§  54, 
note  6,  page  35,  iupra),  also  by  Bocking ;  Jvlii  PauUi^  receptse  sentential, 
by  Amdti  (§  54,  note  3,  page  37,  supra) ;  The  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Roma- 
namm  collatio,  by  Blume  (§  66,  note  5,  tupra) ;  The  Vaticana  Fragmenta, 
by  Bethmann-HoUweg  (§  66,  note  1,  supra) )  Codicis  Gregoriani  et  Codicit 
Hermogtniani  Fragmenta  (§  63,  supra) ;  Codex  Theodostanus  (§  64,  supra) ; 
Novelist  ConsHtuHones  (§  65,  note  4,  page  48,  supra) ;  XIII.  Constitutiones 
a.  J.  JSirmando,  editie  et  Theodosiani  Godids  Constitntiones  XXII.  a.  Carole 
Bamdi  di  Vesme,  nuper  repertSB  (§  64,  supra),  by  Hdnel. 

4.  To  which  is  now  added :  Jurisprudentiao  Antejustinian»,  Buschke, 
Leipaic,  1861 — an  extensive  collection  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Roman 
jurists  before  Justinian,  and  not  found  in  the  Corpus  juris  civilis. 

Corpus  Juris  Civilis.^ 

§  107.  The  several  parts  composing  Justinian's  law  collections  were  orig- 
inally always  copied  separately  and  afterwards  were  also  printed  separately. 
The  whole  together  were  at  a  very  early  period  termed  the  Corpus  juris  civiUs^ 
without  however  giving  this  general  title  to  the  whole  collection.  On  the 
contrary  each  volume  had  and  retained  its  own  title'  till  Dionysius  Gothofre- 
dus  gave  this  general  title  to  his  edition  of  the  non-glossed  and  also  to  his 
third  edition  of  the  glossed  Corpus  juris  civilis  (1612);  the  editions  of  1589 
and  1604  did  not  bear  this  title.  Since  that  time  this  title  has  become  gen- 
erally used  in  all  the  editions  of  Justinian's  collections.  The  order  in  which 
the  sereral  parts  of  the  Corpus  juris  succeed  each  other  in  the  older 
editioDS  wholly  differs  from  the  later,  and  even  the  old  are  not  uniform  in 
their  arrangement.  The  order  observed  in  the  later  editions  will  now  be 
treated  of. 

*  8e«  Sjptmgenbergf  Einleitang,  Hanover,  1817,  p.  401-950:  Indicia  codicum  et 
•dhiooaiii  Jarta  Jastinianei  prodromas.  Beek,  Leipsic,  1823  ;  Clotsiu§,  Hermen.,  p. 
Sa-4S,  p.  105. 

>  la  eontradisUnctioo  from  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  .  The  title  corpus  omnu 
\jmris  is  found  in  LiTy,  3,  34 ;  but  only  in  relation  to  the  twelve  tables.  The 
eorpns  juris  was  used  bj  Justinian  in  relation  to  all  the  sources  of  the  Roman 
law  In  Coast,  un.  pr.  C.  5.  13.  The  term  corpus  juris  civilis  was  frequently  ap- 
^It4  to  ail  the  Justinian  law  cpllections  as  early  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
c«aUiri«s.  Smmgmy,  Rom.  Recht.  im  M.  A.,  Vol.  3,  p.  478,  2d  ed.,  beginning  of  { 
If  1.  DtoBjsius  Gothofredus,  however,  was  the  first  who  used  it  as  a  general  title 
t#  tli«  affr^gata  Justinian  law  collections,  though  the  edition  of  Petri  ab  Area 
Baadota  of  1593  bor«  the  general  title  l/niverti juris  dvilis  in  quatuor  tomos  dis- 
tribati  i»f/M.    The  title  Corpus  juris  civilis  Romani  was  introduced  in  modern 


s  Tliaa  the  first  volume  was  termed  Digutum  vttut ;  the  second,  If\fortiah§m ; 
tba  tliiffd,  Mh$mlmm  m»wum  ;  the  fourth.  Codex  repetitm  prttUetionu ;  and  the  fifth,  Vol-> 
or  Volomea  simply.    See  virfra,  \  116,  and  Sapigny^  tupra. 
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I.   THE   INSTITUTES. 

§  108.  There  still  exist  yery  maDj  manoscripts'  of  the  Institutes.  Among 
the  oldest  known  to  us  is  one  of  Bamberg  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century ;' 
one  of  Turin  of  about  the  same  age,  with  a  gloss  of  partly  of  the  same  and 
partly  of  a  later  age ; '  one  formerly  of  Seissenstein,  likewise  of  the  tenth 
century.^     Of  the  printed  editions'  the  following  should  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  Editto  Pnnceps,  In  Urbe  Maguntina  per  Petr.  Schoyffer  de  Ckms- 
sheym,  1468. 

2.  The  Editio  Haloandrina^  by  G.  Haloander,  Nuremberg,  1529. 

3.  The  Editio  Cujaciana,  by  Jacob  Cujas,  Paris,  1585.*  On  this  of  Cujas 
J.  B.  Kohler  founded  his  edition  published  at  Gbttingen,  1772,  and  added 
to  it  critical  notes.^ 

4.  The  edition  of  Biener.* 

5.  That  of  Bucher  from  an  Erlangen  manuscript.* 

6.  That  of  Rossberger  with  a  German  translation.^ 

7.  The  synoptical  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Gkdus  and  JutftiniaA  by 
Klenie  and  Booking." 

8.  The  edition  of  Schrader,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  Gerpus  juris 
edited  by  him  in  connection  with  several  other  jurists." 

9.  The  synoptical  edition  is  the  Syntagma  of  Oneist.^  / 

II.   PANDECTS. 

1.  Florentine  Manuscript, 

§  109.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Pandects,  the  Pisan  or  Florentine 
is  by  far  the  oldest,^^  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  yaluable,  though  it 

^  Eckhardty  hermeneuiic&y  edited  bj  Walch^  p.  143;  Schroder^  Abhandl.  Vol.  I, 
p.  198.  See  Rotzhirtj  Beitrage  zum  R5m.  Recht.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  wherein  he  speaks 
of  three  manuscripts  of  the  Institutes  at  Bamberg.  On  manuscripts  of  the  Insti- 
tutes see  SehradeTf  prodromus,  Berlin,  1823,  p.  35,  seq. 

'  Sehrctder,  supra^  p.  36 ;  Rotzhirt^  supra. 

*  This  remarkable  manuscript  was  discovered  in  1820  by  Clossius  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Turin.  See  Schroder ^  supra^  p.  55  ;  Savigny^  Rom.  Rechts  im  M.  A.,  Vol. 
2,  p.  71,  2d  ed.     The  Turin  gloss  itself  is  at  p.  429. 

^  It  is  not  known  where  this  is.     See  Eckhart^  supra. 
>  SehradeTj  civ.  Abhandl.  p.  505. 

•  See  ffuffOy  civ.  Mag.,  Vol.  3,  p.  238. 

'  K5hler  prepared  the  Institutes  for  the  Gebauer-Spangenberg  Corpus  juris  ;  of 
Which  his  work  is  a  reprint.  On  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Institutes,  see 
WUttemann  in  the  preface  to  Theophilus  Paraphrase,  p.  9. 

8  Berlin,  1812.  »  Erlangen,  1826. 

>•  Berlin,  1829.  »  Berlin,  1S29. 

"  See  infra,  note  4,  p.  94,  teq.  The  text  with  parallel  passages  appeared  stereo- 
typed, Berlin,  1836. 

>»  See  supra  J  {  54,  note  6,  page  35. 

"  It  is  usually  said  to  be  of  the  seventh  century :  MabiUon,  de  re  diplomat.  Lib. 
5.  tab.  6.     All  other  existing  manuecripiB  are  mnch  later.     Mofe'e  recetitly,  how- 
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oontaioB  budj  evidenoes  of  the  igoorance  of  the  transoribera,  and  Bereral  gape 
in  the  48th  book.^  All  the  other  maDnsoripts,  which  for  a  loDg  time  were 
erroneoiiBly  regarded  as  being  naught  but  copies  of  the  Florentine,  were 
termed,  in  contradistinction  from  it,  manuscripta  vulgata  or  codice$  vulgata} 
The  Florentine  copj  was  probably  made  in  the  seventh  eentorj  by  a  Greek, 
at  Constantinople,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Italy,  and  was  found  at  Pisa.' 
Here  it  remained  till  the  year  1406,  when  it  was  taken  to  Florence,  where  it 
still  remains/  The  first  who  collated  this  manuscript  was  Poliiian,  who  died 
in  1494,  which  collation  was  continued  by  BolognlAi  (who  died  in  1508)  and 
Aogosttn  (who  died  in  1586).'  Lelio  and  Francis  Torelli  (father  and  son) 
published  the  first  printed  edition  of  it  at  Florence  in  1553.'  This  was  not 
an  exact  copy,  for  the  senseless  passages  were  amended  by  the  manu»cript%$ 
viifyiitij  from  which  words  were  also  taken  to  fill  the  gaps.  The  changes 
made  were  distinguished  by  various  marks.  The  last  careful  collation  of  the 
FWrentine  vmannscript  was  made  by  Henry  Brencmann,  and  was  inserted  in 
the  notes  to  the  Qottingen  edition  of  the  Corpus  juris.^ 

2.  Division  of  the  Pandects  into  Three  Parts. 

§  110.  A  very  old  division  of  the  Pandects,  which  originated  in  the  time 
of  the  glossators,  and  which  has  been  followed  in  nearly  all  the  manuscripts 

ever,  ■ome  leaves  of  a  manuscript  contemporary  with  the  Florentine  were  discoT- 
•red  by  Pertz  and  poblished  by  Gaupp,  entitled  quatnor  folia  antiqnissimi  alicojiis 
Digestoram,  Breslao,  1823-4.  There  are  also  in  the  library  of  Coant  Schdnborn 
of  Pommersfelden,  near  Bamberg,  several  fragments  of  leaves  of  a  very  old  papyrus 
BaBascript,  on  which  Savigny  remarks  in  the  2d  ed.  Rom.  Recht.  im  M.  A.,  {  171, 
aoie  c. 

*  A  volaminons  history  and  description  of  this  remarkable  manuscript  is  con- 
taisMl  in  Brememtumy  hist.  Pandectar.,  Utrecht,  1722 ;  with  which  is  connected 
Otiwmtr,  narratio  da  Brencmanno,  Qottingen,  1764.  On  the  controversies  respect- 
iag  this  Bsaoatcript,  see  the  writings  cited  in  Haubold,  inst.  hist.  dogm.  {  274,  and 
TkAMit,  jar.  Nachlass,  Vol.  2,  p.  404. 

*  Brtnem&mnf  '^H^^t  lih>  3,  c.  2  ;  Spangenbergj  Einl.  p.  405,  ttq.y  p.  490,  m^.,  and 
•f^ectally  Saw^m^,  2d  ed.  Vol..  2,  {  54,  Vol.  3,  {  164,  9eq. 

>  04ofr§dit»^  ad  L.  In  rem  actio  D.  de  rei  vind ;  BarioluSy  in  rnbr.  D.  sol.  matr. 
According  to  a  common  opinion  formerly  entertained  it  was  discovered  at  Amalfi, 
An4  wma  preaentad  by  the  emperor  Lotharius  II.  to  the  city  of  Pisa :  Ptmeirolij  de 
daris  legnm  interpretibus,  Lib.  2.  cap.  3.  13.  But  this  supposition  has  been  dis- 
yrpv«d  by  Aati  in  the  year  1722,  and  after  him  by  Guido  Grandi  ia  1727.  It  is  no 
toager  believed :  //ii^o,  Gescb.  des  R.  R.  seit  Justin,  p.  451 ;  Savigwff^  Vol.  3,  p.  92, 

24  ad. 

*  When  it  wma  broaght  to  Florence  it  was  rebound  in  parple,  with  gilded  backs 
and  cdfta,  plncad  in  a  richly-ornamented  casket,  and  preserved  ia  the  old  palaoa 
•f  tk*  fr«a  city  aa  a  holy  relic,  and  shown  to  curious  travellers  by  the  monks  in 
•ac^mrad  hands  and  with  glowing  hearts :  Brtnemann^  «*^Ot  P*  96* 

•  BmakM,  inai.  UL  {  43,  No.  105 ;  Utigo,  tmpr;  p.  233. 

•  Bw0^,  mprm,  ^  238. 

*  ^mjfmhwg,  Binl.  p.  448,  s^. 
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and  editions  of  them  since  that  period  till  into  the  sixteenth  eentnrj,  is  that 
into  three  parts  or  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  termed  Digestum  vetus ; 
the  second,  Infortiatum ;  and  the  third,  Digestum  novum.  The  Digestum 
yetuB,  or  the  first  (oldest)  part,  embraced  Lib.  1  to  Lib.  24,  title  2,  inclusive ; 
the  Digestum  novum,  or  the  last  part  of  the  Pandects,  originally  began  with 
the  words  ,tres  partes  in  fr.  82.  Dig.  35.  2,  and  extended  to  the  end  of  the 
Pandects.  Originally  at  Bologna  they  only  had  these  two  parts,  the  first  and 
last.  Subsequently  the  middle  part  was  obtained,^  when  they  separated  from 
the  then  Digestum  novum  its  beginning,  namely,  that  piece  commencing  with 
the  words  (res  partes  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the  38th  book,  and  added 
it,  as  the  connection  of  the  subject  matter  therein  contained  required,  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  Pandects.  Filom  this  enlargement  the  second  part  received 
the  name  Infortiatum  (it  is  never  termed  Digestum  infortiatum).  From  that 
time  the  Infortiatum  embraced  from  Lib.  24.  tit.  3,  inclusive,  to  Lib.  38, 
inclusive,  and  the  Digestum  novum  from  Lib.  39,  inclusive,  to  the  end  of  the 
Pandects.' 

3.    Variations  between  the  Editions  of  the  Pandects, 

§  111.  The  printed  editions  of  the  Pandects  differ  greatly  from  each  other 
in  their  readings.  They  are  divided  into  three  principal  classes,'  and  follow 
either — 

1.  The  lectio  Florentina  s,  Uterw  Pisana  (§  109,  svprob)^  i.  c,  those  read- 
ings which  are  in  the  Florentine  manuscript;^  or, 

2.  The  lectio  vidgata  s.  BononiensiSj  i.  e.,  the  revised  text  which  the  gloss- 
ators formed  out  of  the  Florentine  manuscript  and  other  original  copies  of 
the  Pandects  by  critical  selections,  and  which  was  subsequently  inserted  in 
all  the  later  manuscripts;^  or, 

^  This  part  was  never  wholly  lost  in  Italy,  as  many  have  supposed.  See  Bartolut^ 
in  rubr.  tit.  D.  soluto  matrimonio  (with  which  the  Infortiatum  commences),  where 
he  says  *'  hoc  volumen  (Infortiatum)  nunquam  fuit  amissum.  Semper  enim  fuit 
totum  volumen  pandectarum  Pisis  et  adhuc  est."  The  middle  part  was  not  orig- 
inally in  Bologna. 

'  For  the  history  of  this  remarkable  division  of  th.e  Pandects,  see  Odofrtduij  in 
Dig.  vetus  L.  jut  civile  6  de  just,  et  jure ;  in  Infortiatum,  initio ;  in  Infortiatum, 
L.  82,  ad  L.  Falc.  verb,  tret  partes;  in  Dig.  novum,  initio;  Savigny^  Rom.  Recht.  im 
M.  A.,  Vol.  3,  p.  422,  teq,,  2d  ed.  For  Mackeldey's  views,  see  Thibaut^  Nachlasz, 
Vol.  2,  p.  417.  ^ 

»  Thibautf  Versuche,  Vol.  1,  No.  14 ;  Spangenherg,  Einl.  p.  426 ;  Savigny^  Vol.  3, 
2  164,  seq,^  2d  ed. 

*  No  edition  contains  the  pure  Florentine  text,  not  even  that  of  Torelli  ({  109, 
9%q»ra) ;  but  most  of  it  has  been  embodied  in  the  editions  of  Ruetard  (Lyons,  1521), 
of  PaciuM  (Geneva,  1580),  of  Charondas  (Antwerp,  1575),  of  Contius  (Lyons,  1571, 
1581),  of  Oebauer-Spangenberg  (Gottingen,  1776),  and  of  Kriegel  (Leipsig,  1829). 

*  Savigny,  Vol.  2,  p.  147 ;  Vol.  3,  p.  424-449;  Vol.  2,  J  54;  Vol.  3,  {  168-177,  2d 
ed.  The  Uctio  vulgata  is  found  in  all  editions  earlier  than  Polizian's  and  Bologni- 
ni's  collations.  After  these  the  texts  begin  to  be  mixed,  TMbatU^  Versuche,  Vol. 
l,p.  293. 
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3.  A  ieciio  mixta,  t.  e.,  a  text  formed  by  a  critical  selection  oat  of  the 
Floreotine  and  Vulgate  readings.  A  highly-celebrated  edition  ci  the  last 
kind  is  the  Haloandrian,  published  by  Or^orius  Haloander  at  Nuremberg  in 
1529  in  three  vols.  4to,  wherefore  it  is  also  termed  lectio  Norica,  Haloan- 
der used  for  this  edition,  not  the  Florentine  manuscript  itself,  but  Polixian's 
and  Bolognini*s  collations  of  it^ 

III.   THE  CODE. 

§112.  Many  manuscripts  of  the  Code  are  still  preserved,'  but  none  of  themt 
equals  the  Florentine  manuscript  of  the  Pandects  in  age,  celebrity  or  com- 
pleteness. During  the  dominion  of  the  German  tribes  in  Italy  the  copies  of 
the  Code,  as  they  were  designed  only  for  practice,  became  greatly  mutilated. 
The  last  three  books  were  wholly  excluded,  because,  as  they  only  oontainedi 
public  law,  tliey  were  deemed  to  be  inapplicable  to  Italy,  and  in  the  first  nine 
books  many  single  constitutions  were  omitted.'  Hence  lectures  were  usually 
read  only  on  the  first  nine  books,  and  they  alone  were  printed  only  in  the  older 
editions.  S/ibseqnently  the  last  three  books,  which  were  separated  from  the 
first  nine,  were  inserted  in  the  Volumen  parvum  (§  115,  infra).  Among  the 
editioos  of  the  Code  which  deserve  to  be  especially  mentioned  are  the  editio 
HalKHMndrina^  by  Gregory  Haloander,  1530  ;  that  by  Contius,  Paris,  1562 ; 
that  by  Rustard,  Antwerp,  1567,  and  that  by  Charondas,  Antwerp,  1575. 
All  these  contain  the  whole  twelve  books.^  In  the  Gebaver-Spangenherg 
edition  of  the  Corpus  juris  there  are  noticed  besides  the  readings  of  the  last 
four  mentioned  editors  also  those  of  the  Oottiugen  manuscript  of  the  Code. 
Beck's  edition  is  better;  but  the  best'  edition  of  the  Code  is  that  of  Herr' 
in  the  Kriegel  edition  of  the  Corpus  juris. 


IV.   NOVELS. 

(  113.  The  Novels  from  the  banning  had  neither  an  internal  nor  external 
coherence ;  many  of  them  were  discovered  at  a  later  period  and  embodied  in 
the  various  editions.  Hence  the  editions  of  the  Novels  differ  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Corpus  juris.*    The  various  editions  cannot  well  be  classi- 

*  Gotbofred'B  editions,  which  were  for  a  long  time  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
«dttMM0  ni/ya/«,  ere  miied  editions,  and  follow  principallj  the  Uciio  Florentma. 

*  Mrkkmrdi^  hermeneatica,  edited  by  Walch,  p.  155;  Spangenberg^  Einl.  p.  547. 

*  Spmmfmhtrg,  p.  12S ;  Sopigny,  Vol.  3,  p.  486,  2d  ed. 

*  Oa  the  older  editions  tee  Spangenberg,  p.  463. 

*  See  p.  62,  M^a,  note  3. 

*  Oa  the  existing  manascripts  of  the  NoTels  see  Eekhardty  henneneutica  juris  ed ; 
WMi,  p.  161  ;  S^mngenbtrg,  p.  561.     The  two  most  important  manuscripts  of  the 

coUeetioa  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Novels  are  in  Venice  and  in  Florence. 
Thm  ananscript  which  during  the  thirty  years  war  was  taken  from  Heidelberg  to 
it  oaly  a  copy  of  the  former,  and  the  manuscript  in  Bologna  is  a  copy  of  the 
There  is  also  an  index  of  rubrics  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
aifkt  Hovels  ia  Paris,  which  Cujas  published  in  Latin  in  his  expos.  Novellar..  and 
pobiithed  it  ia  the  primitiTe  Greek  in  the  'aw«<.  T.  2.  p.  237. 
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fied ;  odIj  the  labors  of  each  editor  can  be  stated.^     Deservii^  of  particular 
mention  are : 

;  1.  The  first  printed  editions  of  the  Novels :  Rome  aput  tandum  Marcwm^ 
1476,  fol.,  which  contains  the  ancient  collection  of  the  glossators  in  the  versio 
vulgata^  consisting  of  ninety-seven  Novels  (§§  80,  81,  «t^ra),  and  also  the 
last  three  books  of  the  Code,  the  Institutes  and  the  libri  feudorwm. 

2.  The  first  critical  Greek  edition  with  a  new  Latin  version  is  that  of 
Gregory  Haloander^  Nuremberg,  1531,  fol.  Soon  after  another  edition  was 
published  at  Bnsle,  1541,  fol.,  which  was*based  on  the  Greek  text  of  Haloan- 
der,  but  contains  many  arbitrary  emendations.  In  the  Latin  text  the  verm> 
ffahandrina  and  the  vulgata  are  placed  side  by  side. 

3.  The  edition  of  Henry  Scriniger^  Geneva,  1558,  which  fhrnishes  only 
the  Greek  text.  It  contains  twenty-five  more  Novels  than  Haloander ;  but 
it  omits  four  which  the  latter  contains.'  A  Latin  translation  of  the  Novels 
omitted  by  Haloander  and  publL<«bed  by  Sc^imger,  as  also  the  supplying  of 
the  gaps  in  the  Haloander  edition  and  the  emendation  of  the  vulgata^  were 
furnished  by  Henry  Agylssm^  Cologne,  1560,  and  Basle,  1561.  More  com- 
plete than  the  preceding  are — 

4.  The  editions  of  Contius,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Greek,  witii  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  order  of  the  Novels*  made  by  him,  some  editions 
glossed  and  others  unglossed,  Lyons,  1559,  1562,  1565,  1566,  1571,  1576, 
1579.     The  edition  of  1566  was  reprinted  at  Lyons  1581. 

5.  The  Latin  text  of  Contvva  was  at  a  later  period  embodied  in  the  Goth- 
ofred  edition.  Simon  Van  Leeuwen  also  inserted  the  Greek  text  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Gothofred's  Corpus  juris  civilis,  Amsterdam,  1663,  fol. 

6.  «/.  F,  Homhergk  zu  Vach^  Marburg,  1717,  issued  the  Grecian  Novels 
as  they  were  in  the  previous  editions,  with  excellent  critical  annotations  and 
a  new  Latin  translation.  Where  he  found  no  Greek  text  he  gave  the  Latin 
text  as  he  found  it. 

7.  The  Gebauer  and  Spangenherg  Corpus  juris,  which  contains  the  text 
of  Leeuwen  and  the  entire  Hombergk  translation  with  its  supplements  and 
most  important  various  readings. 

8.  At  a  later  period  Savigny  published  two  Novels  (62  and  104)  which 

*  See  Thibautj  Vers.,  Vol.  1,  No.  14;  Spangenberg^  p.  470;  Bienefj  Gescfa.  der 
^ovellen,  Berlin,  1824,  p.  317.  The  latter  work  contains  the  most  compreheBsive 
and  fundamental  investigations  of  the  Novels.  Valuable  contributions  to  the  IH- 
crarj  history  of  the  Novels  were  made  at  a  more  early  period  bj  A.  W.  Cramer  ; 
firstly,  by  his  Analecta  litt.  ad  hist.  Novellar.,  Kiel,  1794,  and,  secondly,  by  two 
articles  in  Hugo's  civil  Mag.  Vol.  3;  Tfieu,  Histor.  novell.,  Marburg,  1800;  Savigny ^ 
Vol.  3,  2d  ed.  §  181-184. 

'  Haloander's  edition  is  based  on  the  Bolognese  and  Scrimger's  on  the  Heidel- 
berger  manuscript. 

*  The  later  unglossed  editions  of  the  year  1571  are  baaed  on  the  order  of  ^e 
Oreek  collection,  according  to  the  Parisian  index.  NotwHbatandiag  wkidi  tbe 
l^ovels  are  divided  into  nine  collations. 
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loA  not  preriously  been  printed  in  a  complefe  state,  atid  Bienef  published  a 
oonetitvtion  of  Justinian  from  a  Viennese  manuscript  which  previously  WM 
wholly  unknown,  and  C.  J.  A.  Kriegel  the  Novel  87,*  and  Heimbach  the  Novels 
IM,  167  and  168  more  Mly  eomplete  than  they  previously  had  been. 

9.  Beek*§  edition  c/f  the  Corpus  juris  contains  the  collection  of  the  o«e 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  Grecian  Novels  more  frilly  than  previously,  and  alsn 
tlie  Hombergk  transladon  with  less  changes  and  the  Latm  liber  Authentieo- 
mm  whoUy  distinct  ftx>m  the  collection. 

10.  OmnhrUffgen  in  the  Kriegd  edition  of  the  Corpus  juris  gives  the 
Greek  text,  as  also  the  Hombergk  translation  much  improved,  but  without  a 
marked  distinetion  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  collection. 

11.  The  truest  restoration  of  the  Latin  collection  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  Novels  as  the  glossators  found  them,  and  so  far  as  they  only  con- 
tain a  translation  of  the  Greek  originals,  is  the  edition  of  G.  E.  Heimbach, 
Leipsic,  1851. 

Appendices  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

§  114.  Besides  Justinian's  law  books  and  collections  already  eniimeraled 
tliMC  are  in  most  of  the  editions  of  the  Corpus  juris  civilis  several  appen- 
dieea  of  very  different  kinds  which  were  appended  partly  by  the  glossators 
asd  partly  by  more  modem  editors.     They  eontain : 

1.  The  thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  which  are  in  &ct  Novels  (note  3,  p^ 
63,  swpra). 

2.  Five  constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger. 

3.  Five  constitutions  of  Tiberius  the  younger,  of  which  the  fourth  is  lacking. 

4.  Some  other  constitutions  of  Justinian,'  Justin  and  Tiberius. 

'  5.  The  one  hundred  and  thirteen  novels  of  the  emperor  Leo  (end  of  §  84, 
mpra). 

6.  A  constitution  of  Zeno  de  novi$  operibuM. 

7.  A  number  of  constitutions  of  different  emperors  bearing  the  title  Im- 
peraiorut  constituttonei, 

8.  Camtmm  Bondorum  et  veneramtlontm  Apottolorum, 

9.  The  Hbrt  /eudorum,  a  collection  of  Lombardian  feudal  law  customs  and 
iBferial  feudal  laws  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  still  form  the  chief  souree 
ef  the  German  common  feudal  law.' 

10.  Several  constitutions  of  Frederick  II.,  from  which  eleven  of  the  Au- 
Fridericianm  in  the  Code  were  extracted  (§  92,  $upra).* 


>  Kruftij  symbols  critics  ad  NoTellafl  Jnitiniaiii,  Leipsic,  1S33. 

*  Th«  most  remarkAble  of  them  is  the  Sanctio  pragmatica ;  Pro  petitiooe  Vigilli. 
(Sea  M^p^  i  SS,  ooi«  6.) 

•  8««  EkAkom,  RecbUg.  Vol.  2,  {  278 ;  PastMj  librorum  juris  feadalis  Loogobar- 
4lei,  OOtUagva,  ISOft ;  IHeekf  Liter&rgetcbicbte  des  Loogobardiscben  Lebnrechtt, 

181$;  L4up§]fr§§f  Aber  die  eotstebxiag  oad  ilteste  Bearbeitong  der  libri 
BtrUa,  1830. 
•Tha  gloaaatora  formed  the  eoUaHo  decima  NovtUantm  ehieflj  out  of  ibe  IfbH 
and  thasa  eonsUtations :  Aavij^ay,  Gatch.  im  M.  A.,  Id  ed.  p.  6)0,  My. 
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11.  Two  oonstitutions  of  Henry  YII.  {Extravagantes),  respecdng  ihe 
orime  of  injury  to  majesty  (crimen  Isum  maje$lcUu)^  and  rebellion,  of  the 
year  1312. 

12.  The  liber  de  pace  ConstantiXf  which  contains  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Costnitz,  which  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  made  with  the  allied  towns  in 
Lombardy. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  several  editions  (e,  g,,  that  of  Van  Leeuwen)  contain 
also  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  PrsBtorian  Edict  and  of  the 
works  of  several  Roman  jurists,  especially  of  Ulpian,  Paul  and  Ghdus ;  bat 
only  a  small  part  of  these  is  genuine.  In  the  edition  of  Petrus  ab  Area 
Baudoza  (Lyons,  1593,  P.  IV.  p.  935),  even  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  lY. 
has  been  embodied. 

Editions  of  the  Entire  Corpus  Juris. 

I.   Glossed. . 

§  115.  The  editions  of  the  entire  Corpus  juris  civilis  may  be  divided  into 
glossed  and  unglossed.^ 

I.  The  glossed  editions  generally  consist  of  five  volumes.  The  first  con- 
tains the  Digestum  vetus  ;  the  second  the  In/ortiatum  ;  the  third  the  Digettwn 
novum  (§  110,  swpra) ;  the  fourth  embraces  the  first  nine  books  of  the  Code ; 
and  the  fifth,  which  generally  bears  the  title  Vohmien  legum  parvwn,  and 
often  simply  Volum^Uy  contains  the  last  three  books  of  the  Code,  the  Novels, 
the  book  of  feuds  and  the  Institutes.*    The  best  of  the  glossed  editions  are : 

1.  That  published  at  Lyons  by  the  brothers  Sennetan,  1549,  1550,  in 
5  vols,  fol.* 

2.  That  of  Ant.  Contius  at  Paris,  1576,  in  5  vols.  fol. 

3.  The  Corpus  juris  civilis  glossatum  ex  recens.,  Dionys,  Gothofredi^  first 
published  at  Lyons,  1589,  6  vols,  fol.,  without  the  common  title,  and  then 
the  same  in  1604,  and  finally,  in  1612,  enlarged  and  improved  with  the  com- 
mon title. 

4.  The  most  esteemed,  newest  glossed  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  G-othofred 
edition,  with  additions  from  the  notes  of  Cujas,  edited  by  JoanniU  Fehit  at 
Lyons,  1627,  6  vols,  fol.* 

^  On  the  yarious  editions  of  the  Corpus  juris  civilis  and  the  several  parts  thereof, 
see  Sammetj  Hermeneutik,  J  12 ;  Spangenberg^  Einl.  p.  645,  teq. 

*  Formerly  each  of  these  five  volumes  was  bound  in  a  different  color,  which 
seemed  to  have  som«  relation  to  its  contents :  Spangmherg^  Einl.  p.  127. 

*  This  edition  is  remarkable  because  the  Brachylogut  (J  89,  tupra)  was  for  the 
first  time  printed  in  it,  as  also  Julian^  epitome  Novellarum,  according  to  a  good 
manuscript  ({81,  tupra). 

*  Usually  is  classed  among  the  better  glossed  editions  also  that  of  Baudoza^ 
Lyons  (in  some  copies,  Geneva),  1593,  and  with  a  new  title  page,  from  the  year 
1600  on,  4  vols,  quarto.  See  Hugo^  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts  seit  Justinian,  3d  ed. 
p.  316. 
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n.   The  Unglo$$ed. 

§  116.  The  nnglcNssed  editions  are  subdivided  into  those  which  contain 
critical  and  explanatory  notes  of  later  jurists,  and  into  those  which  only  con- 
tain the  text. 

A.  The  best  editions  with  notes'  are : 

1.  That  of  Ludw.  Russard,  bearing  the  title  Jus  Civtle,  Lyons,  1560, 1561, 
in  2  vols,  fol.,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp,  1566, 1567,  and  again  at  Antwerp, 
1569,  1570,  in  7  vols.  8vo.» 

2.  That  of  Ant,  Cantius,  Paris,  1562,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  Lyons,  1571,  15  vols. 
12mo,  and  again. in  1571,  with  a  new  title  page.' 

3.  That  of  Charondas,  Antwerp,  1575,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  containing  a  selection 
of  the  notes  to  Rnssard's  and  to  Contius*  editions. 

4.  That  of  Julius  Pacius,  1580,  fol.,  and  then  in  the  same  year  in  8vo, 
both  in  Geneva. 

5.  That  of  Dionysxus  Gothofredus,*'  Lyons,  1583,  4to ;  reprinted,  Frank- 
fort, 1587  ;*  2d  edition,  improved  {editio  secundse  prsdectwnis),  Lyons,  1590, 
in  2  vols.  fol. ;  the  3d  edition,  improved,  Geneva,  1602,  4  vols,  fol.;  the  4th 
edidon,  Lyons,  1607,  2  vols,  fol.,  Geneva,  1614,  4to,  ibid.  1615,  fol.  The 
fifth  and  most  complete  edition,  with  the  notes  of  Dionysios  Gothofredus,  is 
that  edited  by  his  son,  Jacob  Grothofredas,  Geneva,  1624,  fol.  This  has  been 
fi^uently  published  since ;  parUcularly  the  edition  of  AntoniuSj  Lyons,  1652 
and  1662,  4to. 

6.  One  of  the  best  and  most  elegant  editions,  with  notes,  is  that  prepared 
bj  Simon  Van  Leeutren,  from  the  last  edition  of  Gothofredus,  Amsterdam, 
1663,  fol.  It  contains,  besides  Gothofredus'  notes,  the  annotations  of  many 
other  jurists,  and  has  been  reprinted,  Frankfort,  1663,  Leipsic,  1705, 1720 
and  1740,  b  2  vols.  4to.* 

*  Only  the  ediiiont  under  Nob.  5,  6  and  8  have  explanatory  notes. 

<  Bmuard,  in  hif  edition,  has  embraced  many  passages  between  the  marks  ||  J, 
to  show  that  they  were  not  contained  in  all  the  manuscripts. 

'  la  this  edition  only  the  Institutes  and  Code  were  published  by  Gontiui.  Span^^ 
Ml  fry,  Sinl.  p.  30S. 

*  The  selection  of  the  text  is  bad,  and  the  notes  are  full  of  useless  repetitions  and 
obaciir«  objections  (tmmo),  taken  firom  passages  apparently  contradictory.  See 
JlrwM,  Gothofredi,  immo,  Frankfort,  1695.  NevertbelesB  Gothof^ed's  editions  are 
vciy  asefal,  because  of  the  many  parallel  passages,  of  the  references  to  the  sources 
a»d  the  Baiiliks,  and  because  of  the  extracts  ft'om  tlto  best  jurists,  which  they 
cosiata.  There  are,  howerer,  editions  of  Gothofred,  without  notes,  which  are  bad. 
See  OtUmtr,  Narratio  de  Brencmanno,  Gdttingen,  1764,  {  29-36;  Thibaut,  Ver- 
sack€,  ToL  1,  No.  U. 

»  Tb«  Frankfort  reprint  of  1663,  in  quarto,  as  also  that  of  1688  (with  four  joined 
Iiaa4i  oa  ita  title  page),  are  not  deserring  of  the  praise  which  is  usually  giren  to 


*  Bagpcrtinf  tkt  reprint  of  1720,  see  WUUng^  jnrisp.  rest.  P.  3,  p.  210.    The  re- 
yriat  aT  1740  is  said  to  be  good. 
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7.  The  critical  edition  oommenoed  by  G,  O,  Gebauer,  and  completed,  after 
hiB  death,  by  G,  A,  Spangenherg,  The  Ist  part,  Gottingen,  1776 ;  the  2d 
part,  1797,  4to.     It  contains  many  various  readings,  and  also  critical  notee.^ 

8.  What  can  yet  be  done  for  a  critical  edition  with  explanatory  notes, 
Schrader  has  not  only  shown  extremely  well,'  but  he  has  been  engi^ged  on 
such  an  edition  for  a  long  tipie,  assisted  by  Clossius,  Tafel  and  Mayer.' 
Unfortunately  only  the  first  volume,  containing  the  Institutes,  has  yet 
appeared/ 

9.  Besides  these,  two  smaller  editions  of  the  Corpus  juris  civilis  have  been 
published  at  Leipsic,  which  only  contain  the  text  and  the  most  important  varia- 
tions ;  one  of  them  by  J.  L.  W.  Beck,^  and  one  that  was  begun  by  the  brotbeiB 
C.  J.  A.  Eriegel  and  CM.  Kriegel,  who  furnished  the  Institutes  and  Pan- 
dects, and  continued  by  E.  Herrman,  who  furnished  the  Code,  and  completed 
by  E.  Osenbriiggen,  who  edited  the  Novels.*  The  two  latter  jurists  having 
performed  much  more  than  their  predecessors  promised  ^  makes  the  Kriegel 
edition  very  valuable.^ 

B.  The  most  important  editions  without  notes  are : 

1.  The  reprint  of  the  Haloander  review  of  the  Roman  law  books,  Hervage, 
Basle,  1541,  2  vols,  fol.,  of  which  there  is  a  reprint  by  Thomas  Gnarinus, 
1670,  3  vols.  fol. 

2.  The  Elzevir  edition,  Amsterdam,  1664,  with  the  well-known  misprint, 
in  the  inscription  to  the  fifth  book  Pars  secundus,  then  in  1681,  1687,  and 
the  most  correct  in  1700,  8vo. 

3.  The  Corpus  juris  academicum  of  Freiesleben,  Altenburg,  1721,  8vo, 
Basle,  1734,  4to,  and  subsequently  frequently  at  both  places.  The  Altei^- 
burg  editions  contain  merely  the  text.  The  Basle  editions  also  give  par- 
allel passages. 

4.  The  stereotyped  edition  of  J.  L.  Becky  published  by  C.  Knoblooh, 
Leipsic,  1829-1837,  small  folio;  it  contains  the  text  of  the  above-HientioBed 

1  Spangenherg^  Einl.  p.  451 ;   Tkibautj  jar.  Nachlasz,  Vol.  2,  p.  436. 
'  Schroder  J  Abhandl.  aus  dem  Givilrechte,  Vol.  1,  No.  6. 

*  Fuller  information  thereon  is  given  by  the  Prodromns  corporis  juris  ciTilis, 
edited  by  Schrader^  Closnus  and  Tafel,  Berlin,  1823.  This  prodromns  contains,  from 
page  273  on,  a  specimen  of  these  new  critical  labors,  namely,  the  ProoBmiam  Insti- 
tntionam  and  the  Tit.  I.  de  naptiis  and  de  codicillis. 

'  Corpus  juris  ciyilis,  E.  Schrader,  In  operis  sociistatem  accesserunt,  T.  L.  F.  Tafd, 
Q.  F.  Cloeeiut  et  C.  J.  C.  Mater,  Vol.  I.,  Berlin,  1832. 

*  Corpus  juris  civilis,  edid.  J,  L.  O.  Beck,  Leipsic,  1825-1836,  4  vols.  8vo. 

*  Corpus  juris  ciyilis,  edited  by  A.  4*  M,  Kriegel,  Herrmann  and  Oeenbru^en, 
Leipsie,  1828-1837,  4to. 

*  Respecting  the  Code,  see  end  of  J  112,  tupra,  and  on  the  Novels,  see  J  113,  10, 


'This  edition  commends  itself  by  its  references  in  the  Institutes  to  Qaiue  and 
'the  Basiliks,  and  in  the  Pandects  to  the  three  masses  of  fragments  and  their  order 
((  72,  tvpra),  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore  to  the  Partee  Digestorum  ((  74, 
tt^a). 
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Beck  edition.  Fioallj,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  very  good  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Corpus  jnris  civilis,  edited  by  Otto,  Br.  Schilling  and  Sintenis, 
Leipsic.* 

Improved  Editions  and  Chrestomaihies. 

§  117.  Besides  the  editions  of  the  Corpus  juris  already  enumerated  there 
are  others  which  are  termed  editiones  reconcinnatx  (improved).  These  are 
tiio0e  wherein  the  text  of  the  Pandect  fragments  and  constitutions  which 
from  their  matter  should  be  connected  has  been  selected  from  the  scattered 
pMtages  and  arranged  by  the  editors  in  a  systematic  order.    To  these  belong : 

Eutebii  Begeri,  Corpus  juris  civilis  reconcinnatum  in  tres  partes  distri- 
bvtaiD,  cum  pr»f.,  L.  B,  De  Senkenberg^  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1767, 1768, 
3  Tob.  4to ;  Pothier,  Pandectse  Justinian ao  in  novum  ordinem  digestae,  cum 
legibos  Codicis  et  Novellis,  Paris,  1748-52;  subsequently  at  Lyons,  1782, 
aad  lastly  at  Paris,  1818-21,  3  vols.  fol.  Chrestomathies  or  selections  of  the 
■MMt  importaot  passages  from  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law  have  been  made 
by  Domat,'  Seidensticker,'  Hugo,*  Cropp,*  Savigny,*  Haubold,^  Pemice,' 
Fvntenthal,  Cloasius,'  Hermann,'®  Blondeau,"  Fein.'' 

'  The  Corpas  jarit  ciyilis  translated  into  German  by  an  association  of  jnrists, 
asd  edited  bj  C.  E.  Otto^  B.  Schilling  and  C,  F.  F.  Sintenitj  Leipsic,  G.  Fockei 
1830-1833,  7  vols.  8to. 

*  I>omat,  Legnm  delectus  ex  libris  Digestomm  et  Codicis  ad  nsnm  schole  et  fori, 
I,  1700,  4to,  Amsterdam,  1703,  4to.     Also  in  his  Lois  ciriles  dans  leur  ordre 

I,  Paris,  1713,  1723,  1745,  1756,  k767,  1777. 

*  J.  A,  L.  SeidenMtieker^  Corpus  juris  ciTilis  in  chrestomathiam  con trac turn,  Got- 
ti&fen,  1798,  8to. 

*  Bm^j  Yersuch  einer  Chrestomathie  von  Beweisstellen,  Berlin,  1802,  1807,  1820. 

*  CropPi  loca  juris  Roman!  selecta,  Heidelberg,  1815,  8to. 

*  Without  a  special  title. 

V  Hmaboldy  doctnna  Pandectarum  lineamenta,  Leipsic,  1820,  8yo. 

*  L.  PcTMM,  Gruodrisz  der  Geschicbte,  Altertbumer  nud  Institutionen  des  Bdm. 
BMhu,  2d  ed.,  Halle,  1824. 

*  J.  A.  L.  F^tientkal,  Corpus  juris  ciTilis,  canonici,  germanici  reconcinnatum, 
9  Tola.,  Berlin,  1828,  1829,  8to.     And  bis  Corpus  juris  academicum  systematice 

t,  Vol.  1,  Berlin,  1829,  8to,  or  Chrestomathies,  containing  the  principal 
cited  in  Thibaut's  and  Wening-Ingenheim's  compendiums. 

*  L.  ff^rwtmmm,  Sammlung  Ton  Beweisstellen  to  tbis  (Mackeldey's)  Handbook, 
t  v«40  ,  Oietaen,  1832,  8to. 

»  ff,  Btomdeau,  Cbrestomatbie  ou  choiz  de  textes  pour  un  coars  616mentaire  du 
4fmi  priT^  des  Romains,  Paris,  1830,  4  nos.  1830-1833,  8to. 

**  M.  Ftm^  Chrestomathie  der  Beweisstellen  zu  Puchta's  Pandekten,  1  toI.,  Zurich, 
IMS.  8to. 
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SIXTH  DIVISION. 

OF  THE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

ROMAN  LAW. 

The  Methods  in  General. 

§  118.  The  scieptifio  treatment  of  positive  law,  and  consequentlj  of  the  Roman 

law,  depends  partly  on  exegesis  or  the  grammatical  critical  explanation  of  the 

sources  of  the  law  as  we  have  received  them  in  writing,  partly  on  dogmatics 

or  the  systematic  exposition  and  development  of  the  existing  law  derived  from 

the  sources,  and  partly  on  the  history  of  the  law  or  guide  as  well  to  the 

sources  of  the  law  as  to  the  rise  and  gradual  development  of  the  distinct 

doctrines  thereof  (§  18,  i;upra).     Each  of  these  modes  of  treating  podtiYe 

law  has  its  especial  value  and  henefit,  and  neither  one  can  wholly  dispense 

with  the  other.     Exegesis  of  the  sources  forms  the  first  and  principal  basis 

for  the  scientific  treatment  of  positive  law.     Dogmatics  teach  us  the  actoal 

existing  law  in  its  whole  extent  and  practical  applicability.     Legal  history 

gives  the  historical  and  political  reasons  of  the  actual  existing  law,  and  thus 

shows  us  its  true  meaning  and  spirit.     Exegesis,  dogmatics  and  legal  history 

should  therefore  always  be  combined  with  each  other ;  but,  according  to  the 

especial  purpose  which  is  sought  to  be  attained  by  books  or  by  oral  leotores 

on  positive  law,  one  or  the  other  may  predominate  and  may  be  regarded  as 

the  chief  object ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  relation  that  the  distinction  usually 

made  between  exegetical,  dogmatical  and  historical  writings  and  lectures  is 

important.* 

The  Method  of  the  Glossators. 

§  119.  The  glossators  pursued  in  their  writings  as  well  as  in  their  lectures 
on  the  Roman  law  the  exegetical  method  chiefly.  They  illustrated  the  text 
of  Justinian's  law  books,  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  writings  and  lec- 
tures, partly  by  condensed  summaries  of  the  contents  of  the  several  titles 
{summm)y  and  partly  by  explanatory  annotations  on  the  several  passages 
{gIo8sse)y  which,  when  extended  as  a  running  commentary  on  the  whole  title 
of  the  law  book,  was  also  termed  apparatus*  This  method  continued  to  be 
followed  for  a  long  time  afterwards  in  Italy  and  France  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
ailer  the  Roman  law  was  there  introduced,  and  was  taught  in  the  newly- 
instituted  universities. 

Later  Methods. 

§  120.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  especially  in  the  seventeenth 
century  compendiums  of  the  Pandects  and  afterwards  even  of  the  Institutea 

1  Respecting  the  various  methods  of  teaching  the  Roman  law,  see  Haubold,  instit. 
jur.  Rom.,  edited  by  OWo,  J  22-34;  Seuffert^  Erort.  Part  1,  No.  1,  and  the  works 
cited  J  18,  suproj  note  2. 

'  Spangenbtrg^  Einl.  p.  255 ;  Savipiy^  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  J  208,  teq.^  Vols.  4  and  5, 
2d  ed. 
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were  written,  wkieh  prepared  the  way  for  the  dogmatical  method  of  instnio- 
tion.  In  all  oompendiamfi  of  the  Roman  law,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
■eferal  doctrines,  the  order  of  the  titles  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects  (the 
so-termed  legal  arrangement,  secundum  ordinem  Institutianum  et  Dtgestorum) 
was  at  first  pursued ;  and  according  to  this  order  the  lectures  were  for  a  long 
time  delivered  in  the  German  universities.^  Nigh  all  the  modern  oompen- 
dinms  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  however,  pursue  a  self-chosen,  sys- 
tenatio  order;  hut  they  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  form  and 
eootents.  The  history  of  the  Roman  law  is  at  present  sometimes  taught  in 
eoonection  with  the  Institutes,  and  sometimes  treated  on  separately. 

Importanoe  of  Exeqetical  Study. 

§  121.  In  our  day  the  historic-dogmatical  lectures  on  the  Roman  law  are 
the  most  customary.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  best  adapted  to  the  first 
itody  of  the  law ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  gradually  causes  the  neglect 
of  the  ez^^cal  lectures  on  the  sources  themselves,  because  most  of  the 
ttadeots  incomprehensibly  believe  them  to  be  unnecessary  and  superfluous. 
This  remarkable  negligence  of  Hermeneutics  and  Exegesis  has  as  its  sad  and 
Bstwrml  consequence  the  still  greater  growing  neglect  of  the  study  of  the 
And  naught  could  more  be  desired  than  the  reintroduotion  of  the 
of  ezegetical  lectures,  at  least  on  the  text  of  the  Institutes  and  on 
lassages  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  and  likewise  on  Ulpian 
awl  Ghdus,  as  no  lecture  is  better  adapted  to  introduce  the  novice  to  the  study 
of  the  souroes  and  to  advance  him  than  fundamental  Hermeneutics  combined 
wilii  exegeltoal  lectures.'  But  the  study  of  the  sources  of  the  law  is  in  our 
seieDee,  as  in  aU  others,  the  only  one  which  gives  a  true  and  proper  culture, 
vUeh  protects  us  from  spiritless  repetition  and  makes  us  independent  of 
ice. 

Selected  Literature  of  the  Roman  Law. 

1 122.  We  have  already  remarked  in  different  places,  especially  in  the 
diTiskm,  respeoting  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law  which  have  descended 
t#  «■.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  mention  the  best  ancient  and  modem  writings 
om  the  Roman  lav. 

I.  BiBLiooaAPHiCAL  Woaxs. 

m^  bibltotheca  realit  juridica.     Francof.,  1679,  fol.  post.  FHd.  OUeb. 

H  OoUioh  Anf.  Jemeku  carat  multis  acceBsionibos  aucta.     Tom.  I.  et  II., 

1767,  fol.    To  which  there  are  the  following   sapplemeatB :    1.  Frid.  A%tg. 

IM4.  1775,  fol.     2.  Rm.  Car.  dk  Senekenberg,  Ibid.  1789,  fol.     3.  Lud.  Oot\fr 

TraUalaT.,  1817-1830,  fol. 

a^ttk,  Sirwmi,  bibliotheca  Juris  selecta.    Jenss,  1703.     Ed.  8to,  cora  Chr. 
JtMi,  1756,  8to. 


1  Av»,  lacjdopsdia,  8Ui  ed.  p.  298  ;  FaUk^  Jaristiche  Eocyclopstdie,  {91 
i  W.  F  CImms,  HcmeBcatik  des  Rom.  Rechu,  Leipsic,  1831. 
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Camusj  bibliothdque  choisie  des  livres  de  droit;  back  of  his  lettres  so r  la  pro- 
fession d'avocat.     Paris,  1772,  1775,  4me.  edition,  par  Dupin,     Paris,  1818.  8vo. 

E.  Chr.  Westphaly  systematiscbe  Anieitung  zur  Kenntniss  der  besten  Bacher  in 
der  Rechtsgelahrtheit,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1791,  Svo. 

Heinr.  Johann.  Otto  Konig^  Lehrb.  der  allg.  jurist.  Literatur.  Zwei  Theile.  Halle, 
1786,  Svo. 

Joh.  Sam.  Ertch,  Literatar  der  Jurisprudenz  und  Politik.  Nene  fortges.  Aog- 
gabe  von  Joh.  Chr.  Koppe,     Leipzig,  1823,  8vo. 

F.  W.  L.  B.  ah  Ulmensteirtj  bibliotheca  selecta  juris  civilis  Justinianei,  ante-Jos- 
tinianei  et  post-Justinianei.     Berlin,  1821-1823,  3  T.,  8vo. 

H.  Th.  Schietter,  Handb.  der  jur.  Literatur.     Grinma,  1843,  8vo. 
O.  A.  WalihtTy  Handlezicon  der  jur.  Literatur  des  nennztfhnten  jahrhnnderts. 
Weimar,  1854,  8vo. 

See  also  Ifuffo,  Geschichte  des  R.  R.  seit  Justinian,  3d  ed.  pp.  58,  69. 

11.  Lexicographical  Works. 

Bam.  Brhsoniits.  de  verborum,  qnje  ad  jus  civile  pertinent,  significationo.     First 
edition,  Lugd.,  1559,  fol.,  and  various  others.     The  last  edition  edited  by  Jo,  Ootti. 
ffeinecciiM^  with  preface  by  Jusii  Henn.  Boehmer.     Halap  Magdeburg,  1743,  fol. 
.   Jo.  Wunderlich,  additamentorum  ad  B.  Brisaonii  opus  de  verborum  significatione 
volumen.     Hamburg,  1778,  fol. 

Andr.  Guil.  Crameri,  supplement!  ad  B.  BrMsonii  opus  de  verborum  significatione 
spec.  I.     Kiliae,  1813,  4to. 

R.  P.  Vicat,  Vocabularium  juris  utriusque.  Lausanne,  1769,  3  vols.  8vo.  Naples, 
1760,  4  vols.  Svo  (extracted  from  Brissonius).  With  regard  to  Brissonias  and  the 
later  editions  and  enlargements  of  his  work  see 

//.  E.  Dirksen,  in  the-Rheinische  Museum  fur  Jurisprudenz,  Vol.  2,  p.  42,  and  in 
his  System  der  Juristischen  Lexicographic.     Leipsic,  1834,  p.  30,  et  teg. 

Dirksffiy  Specimen  Thesauri  latinitatis  fontium  Juris  Civilis  Romanorum.  Leip- 
sic. 1834;  and  his  Manuale  latinitatis  fontium  Juris  Civilis  Romanorum  Thesauri 
latinitatis  epitome  ;  nine  numbers.     Berlin,  1837-1839. 

JI.  G.  Jleumanrij  Handlexicon  zum  corpus  juris  civilis.  Jense,  1846.  2d  ed., 
Jensc,  1851,  8vo. 

III.  Hbrmbneutical  Works. 

Vol.  O.  Fonteriy  Interpres,  sive  de  interpretatione  Juris.  Wittenberg,  1613,  Al- 
tenburg,  1710.     And  in  E.  Otto's  Thesaurus  Juris  Rom.,  Vol.  2,  p.  946-1068. 

F.  Rapolloy  de  Icto,  sive  de  ratione  discendi  interpretandique  Juris  Civilis. 
Naples,  1726,  8vo,  2d  ed..  Ibid.  1766.  Translated  into  German  with  notes  bj  Grie- 
singer.     Stuttgart,  1792,  8vo. 

Ch.  H.  Eekhardty  Hermeneutica  Juris.  Leipsic,  1750  ;  2d  ed.,  with  notes  by  C.  F. 
Walch,  1779;  3d  ed.,  with  notes  by  C.  W.  Walch,  1802,  8vo. 

ff.  G.  Wittichy  Principia  et  subsidia  Hcrmeneuticae  Juris.     Gdttingen,  1799,  Svo. 

J.  G.  Sammety  Hermeneutik  des  Rechts,  edited  by  Born.     Leipsic,  1801,  6to. 

Thibauty  Theorie  der  logischen  Auslegung  des  Romischen  Rechts.  (Principles  of 
logical  Interpretation  of  the  Roman  Law.)     Altona,  1799;  2d  ed.,  1806,  8to. 

W.  F.  Clossiusy  Hermeneutik  des  Romischen  Rechts  und  Einleitung  in  das  Gorpat 
Juris  Civilis  im  Grundrisse,  mit  einer  Chrestomathie  von  Quellen.  (Hermeneatics 
of  the  Roman  Law  and  Introduction  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  with  select  Bz- 
tracts.)     Riga  and  Dorpat,  1829.     Leipsic,  1831,  8vo. 

Thibauty  Hermeneutik  und  Kritik  des  Romischen  Rechts,  in  bis  juridical  remains 
edited  by  C.  I.  Guyety  Vol.  2.     Berlin,  1842,  p.  363,  seq. 
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Joh.  Jak,  Lang^  Beitr&ge  zor  Hermeneotik  des  Romischen  Rechts.  Stuttg^ait, 
1857,  8to. 

IV.  ExiGBTiCAL  Works. 

A.    ON    THE   WHOLE   CORPUS   JURIS. 

To  this  class  belong  chiefly  the  Glossa  Accursiana  ({{  90,  115,  >u/>ra),  the  notes 
of  later  jarists,  especially  of  Dionysius  Gothofredus  to  his  edition  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  (2  116,  nqyra),  and  properly  all  the  works  of  Gujas,  which  contain  the  most 
Talaable  ezegetical  obserTations  on  almost  all  the  diflScult  passages  of  the  Corpas 
Jaris.     The  most  complete  editions  of  his  works  are  the  following : 

J.  (^'aeii^  Opera  omnia.     Edited  by  A.  Fabrot,     Paris,  1658,  10  vols.  fol. 

J.  Cti^aciiy  Opera  omnia,  stadio  et  diligentia  Liborii  Ranii.  Naples,  1722-1727, 
11  vols,  fol.;  2d  ed.  by  D.  Albanerma.     Ibid.  1757  or  1758. 

J,  (S^aeH,  Opera  omnia.  Venice  and  Modena,  1758-1783,  in  11  vols.  fol.  (This 
is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Naples  edition,  differing  only  in  the  number  of  pages.) 

The  following  book  is  indispensable  to  a  complete  use  of  Cojas'  works : 

D.  Albanentitf  Promptuarium  universorum  Operum  Jac.  Cnjacii.  2  vols.  fol.  It 
contains  the  most  precise  references  to  the  illustrations  of  Cujas  on  Justinian's  and 
other  law  sources.  The  original  edition  was  published  at  Naples,  1763,  and  is 
adapted  only  to  the  two  Naples  editions  of  Cujas'  works.  A  reprint  of  this 
Promptnary  appeared  at  Modena  in  1795,  which  was  arranged  to  agree  with  the 
Venice  and  Modena  edition  of  Cujas,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  that  edition 
alone.  (See,  respecting  this,  Thibautj  CirWisiische  Abhandlungen,  p.  248;  Ilugoy 
CiTilistisches  Magazin,  Vol.  6,  p.  189;  Thtbaut^  in  the  ArchiT.  fiir  Civilistische 
Praxis,  Vol.  13,  pp.  193,  452,  teq.) 

B.    OK    SIKGLR   PARTS   OF   TBI   CORPUS   JURIS. 

1.  Institutes, 

Fr.  Baldumij  Commentarius  ad  Instituta.  Paris,  1546,  fol.  Ibid.  1554,  fol. 
Frankfort-on- the- Main,  1582,  fol. 

Joe,  Ct^^cUj  Note  priores  et  posteriores  in  Institutiones.  Cologne,  1592,  and  in 
Ranios'  edition  of  Cujas,  Vol.  1,  p.  1. 

Fr.  ffoUmumi,  Commentarius  in  Institutiones.  Basle,  1560,  fol.  Ibid.  1659. 
Lyons,  1588,  and  in  his  works.  Vol.  2,  p.  1. 

Jmm  a  Costal  Commentarius.  Paris,  1659,  4to,  with  Theod.  MarceUius^  and  M.  A. 
Mmretus'  Commentaries,  edited  by  J.  Van  de  Water.  Utrecht,  1714,  4to.  Leyden, 
1719  and  1744,  4to. 

ff.  VmUm,  Commentarius.     Marburg,  1598,  4to.     Ibid.  1600.     Ibid.  1613. 

Fmmi    Vo€iy  Commentarias  in   IV.   libros   Institutionum   in   2   parts.     Utrecht, 

icea,  4to. 

M^riiHi,  Commentarius  in  IV.  libros  Institutionum ;  opera  et  studio,  Claudk 
Paris,  1654,  4to. 

AmMi  Vmmi,  Commentarius.  Amsterdam,  1642,  4to,  and  many  editions  since, 
UsUy  with  notes  by  Heineccius.     Leyden,  1726,  4to.     Ibid.  1767. 

J.  /f^iyppti,  CommentAtio  succincta  ad  Institutiones.  Frankfort,  1693,  4to,  and 
mmmj  \aXmt  editions;  the  last.  Ibid.  1746. 

E.  Oticms,  Commentarius  et  not®  critics?  ad  Institutiones.  Utrecht,  1729,  4to, 
witk  a  pf«f!ac«  by  C.  P.  HarpprechL  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1743,  4to;  afterwards 
•4tt«d  by  J.  R.  Iseimus.     Basle,  1760,  4to. 

layftorii  JnsUnlaiii  Institutionum  libri  IV.  Commentario  perpetuo  insiraxit, 
JUL  Sth'miw.    B«riltt,  1832,  4to.     (See  {  116,  m^n^o,  note.) 
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2.  FandecU. 

Odojredi,  Commentarii  in  Digesta.     Venice,  1480,  fol.     LjonB,  16CH>,  foL 

O.  Budmi,  Annotationes  in  XXIY.  Pandectsmm  libros.    Paris,  1608,  161.,  and 

many  later  editions ;  the  last,  Ljons,  1567,  8to. 
Andr,  Alciati^  Commentarii  in  yarios  titulos  Digestomm ;  in  hia  worki.    Lyonf, 

i560.  Vols.  1  and  2. 

E.  BarorUij  Commentarii  ad  ra  wfAra  Digestornm.  Paris,  1648,  fol.,  in  hia  woiki, 
Vol.  1,  and  to  titles  of  the  Digest  in  the  2d  Vol.  p.  49. 

F.  Duarmiy  Commentarii  in  varios  Digestornm  libros  et  titolof ;  in  hia  worki, 
published  at  Frankfort,  1598,  fol.,  p.  1-1026. 

J.  CujacH^  Commentarii  in  quosdam  Pandect,  titulos,  in  bis  works,  edited  bj 
Ranius,  Vol.  1,  p.  893.  Notae  in  Digesta,  in  his  works,  Vol.  10,  p.  382.  Becita- 
tiones  solennes  in  Digesta,  in  his  works,  Vols.  7,  8.  Recitationea  solennes  ad 
nonnullos  titulos  Digestorum,  in  his  works.  Vol.  10,  p.  1046. 

Hug.  Donellif  Comment,  in  quosdam  titulos  Digestornm.    Antwerp,  1582,  fol.,  in 
his  works.  Vols.  10  and  11. 
'  Fr.  llotomanij  Scholse  in  LXX.  tit.  Dig.  et  Cod.,  in  his  works,  Vol.  2,  p.  1. 

ff.  GiphanHj  Lecturae  Altorphina;  in  varios  titulos  Dig.  et  Cod.  Frankfort, 
1605,  4to. 

Ant,  Fabric  Rationalia  in  Pandectas  (ad  lib.  1-19).  Vol.  1,  Genera,  1604;  Ibid. 
1619.     Vols.  2-5,  Ibid.  1619-1626,  fol.     Vols.  1-5,  Lyons,  1659-1663,  fol. 

And  his  CoojectnrsB  Juris  Civilis.  Lyons,  1591-1597,  fol. ;  the  last  edition, 
Leyden,  1718,  4to. 

J.  Brunnemannij  Comment,  ad  Pandectas.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1670,  fol.  ears 
Sam  Strykii.     Wittenberg,  1731,  fol. 

A,  Momacuj  Observationes  in  L.  libros  Disgestoram.  Vols.  1  and  2.  Parif, 
1654-1660,  fol.;  in  his  works.  Vols.  1-4;  Ibid.  1721,  fol. 

Jani  a  Cotta^  Prselectiones  ad  Illustriores  quosdam  titulos  locaqun  selecta  Jnris 
Giyilis,  edited  and  with  notes  by  B.  Voorda,     Leyden,  1773,  4to. 

A.  D.  Alteteme^  Recitationes  quotidians  in  Claudii  Tryphonini,  libros  XXI.  Dit- 
putationum  et  varias  partes  Dig.  et  Cod.     2  vols.,  Toulouse,  1679-1684,  4to. 

3.  Code, 

Odofredi^  Lectura  in  XII.  libros  Codicis.     Lyons,  1550,  fol. 

ilsomc,  Lectura  s.  Comment,  ad  sing.  leg.  XII.  libr.  Cod.  Justinianei.  Paris, 
1677,  fol. 

Andr.  Alciati^  Adnotat.  in  tres  posteriores  libros  Codicis ;  Commentar.  in  rarios 
tit.  Codicis ;  in  his  works.     Lyons,  1560,  Vols.  1,  4,  5. 

J,  Siehardi,  Praelectiones  in  Codicem.  Vols.  1,  2,  Basle,  1566,  fol.;  Frankfort, 
1586;  Ibid.  1614,  fol. 

V.  Ch^acn^  Comm.  in  tres  postremos  libros  Codicis ;  in  his  works  edited  by  Ranins, 
Vol.  2 ;  Recitationes  solennes  in  Codicem ;  in  his  works.  Vol.  9 ;  NotSD  in  Cod. ; 
im  his  works.  Vol.  10,  p.  603-744 ;  Recitationes  solennes  in  libros  IV.  priores  Ood. ; 
in  his  works.  Vol.  10,  p.  813,  teq. 

F,  Hatomanif  Scholso  in  LXX.  titulos  Dig.  et  Cod. ;  in  his  works.  Vol.  2,  p.  261. 

H.  DoneUi,  Comm.  in  II.  III.  IV.  VI.  et  VIIL  libr.  Cod.  Frankfort,  1699,  fol.; 
Ibid.  1620 ;  and  in  his  works,  Vols.  7-9. 

B.  G^fhanUf  Ezplanatio  difficiliornm  et  celebriorum  legum  Codicis.  Col.  Plan* 
cianse,  1614,  4to ;  Basle,  1615;  Frankfort,  1631,  4to. 

A.  Momadit  obserrat.  in  libr.  Cod.  I.  III.  IV.  Paris,  1620;  and  in  his  woriu 
Vols.  1-4. 
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iV«,  Pneleetionei  in  Codicem.    Cologne,  1661,  2  toIs.  4to,  and  often  eince. 

/o.  Brwmemanni,  Comment,  in  XII.  libr.  Cod.     LeipBic,  1679 ;  Ibid.  1699,  fol. 

P.  §t  F.  Piikcei,  Comm.  ad  Cod.  Jnet.,  edited  by  F.  Desmares.    Paris,  1689,  fol. 

J.  J.  WintnhaeML,  Comm.  in  libros  lY.  priores  Cod.  Frankfort,  1660, 4to  in  libr. 
v.  YI.  et  YII. ;  Ibid.  1664 ;  the  latest  edition.  Ibid.  1701. 

C.  Rtffmeri  sb  (hMterga^  Comm.  in  omnet  et  singnlas  leges,  quae  continentur  in 
Codice.     Utrecht,  1666,  4to. 

A.  />.  AUeMerrm^  Recitationes  quotidians  in  rarias  partes  Dig.  et  Cod.  Vols.  1,  2, 
Tonlonse,  1679-1684,  4to. 

4.  Novels. 

F.  Balduim,  Breves  comment,  in  pr»c.  Jnst.  novellas  sive  Anth.  Constit.  Lyons, 
1548,  4to. 

J.  Cmfaciij  Ezpositio  norell.  Const.  Just ;  in  his  works,  edited  bj  Ranins,  Yol.  2, 
p.  1017,  8eq. 

J.  Siqifkam,  Ezpositionei  novellar.  Coostit.     Frankfort,  1608,  4to. 

C.  RiiUrkum^  Jns  Justinianeam,  h.  e.  NoTellarom  Jnstiniapi  expositio  methodica« 
Strasbnrg,  1615,  4to;  Ibid.  1629;  Ibid.  1669,  4to. 

The  following  works  afford  great  assistaDoe  in  referring  to  the  illostratianB 
of  dngle  passages  of  Jostinian's  law  collections  which  are  scattered  through- 
out  the  ahoTC  ipentioned  and  other  exegetical  works : 

C.  F.  ffowtmeUiy  Corpus  Jaris  Cirilis  cnm  not.  varior.    Leipsio,  1768,  8to. 

A,  Sckultmffii,  Notss  ad  Dig.  com  animadversionibos.  Nie.  SmdUenburgii^  Lejden, 
1804-1835,  7  Tols.  8to.  (The  seven  volumes  refer  to  the  seven  partes  Digestorum 
(I  74,  ti^a),  and  the  seventh  volume  is  in  two  parts.) 

For  the  exegetical  writers,  see,  in  general,  E,  Spangtnhtrg^  Einleitung,  p.  204-400. 

Y.    HiSTOaiCAL   AKD  AMTIQUAUAlf   WoBKS. 
A.   OM    TBI   OOMSTITUTIOII    AKD   OOVIEIIMBNT   OF   TBI   BOMAB   8TATB8. 

PmmiU  Mamutu,  Antiquitates  Romanes.  The  single  treatises,  de  Legibns,  de  Senatu, 
4e  eeoiitiis  Romanorum  and  de  Civitate  Romana,  are  contained  in  J,  O.  Ofwm^ 
Tbetaums  antiquitatum  Romanarum,  Yols.  1  and  2. 

Omm^krii  Pamvmii^  ReipublicsB  Romanse  commentariorum  libri  III.  Yenice,  1558, 
9vo;  and  afterwards  enlarged.  Paris,  1588.  The  single  treatises  are  to  be  found 
ia  ihwtmi.  Thesaurus,  Yols.  1,  3. 

FtmmeUei  Hotomani^  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  libri  Y. ;  in  his  works,  Yol.  3,  p. 
191-764 ;  and  partly  in  (?r«m.  Thesaurus,  Yol.  2. 

C.  Stgctuij  de  antiquo  Jure  populi  Romani  libri  XI.  The  best  edition  of  this 
valaable  work  is  eontaio^  in  his  works.  Milan  (1732-1737,  6  vols,  fol.),  1736, 
Tots. 

Mmmmm,  Dmmi,  Origine  et  progressi  del  cittadino  e  del  governo  civile  di  Roma, 
1763,  1764,  Svo.     Translated  into  German  by  W,  EUendecher.    Hamburg,  1829,  8vo. 

L.  Dt  Bsmitfort^  La  R^publique  Romaine,  on  plan  g6n6ral  de  rancien  gouveme- 
MBlda  Boom,  in  2  vols.  4to.  Hague,  1766;  Paris,  1767,  in  6  vols.  ISmo;  Hague, 
ITTi,  Svo. 

Bmtk.  O.  Niibukr's  Roman  History. 

CL  F.  SeAmimf  Yon  den  YolksversammlnngeB  der  ROmer.  (On  the  Assemblies  of 
tk$  Raaaa  Paople  or  Comitia.)    Gotha,  1815,  Svo. 

r  M.  Smekmhm,  Yertuch  einer  Oeschichte  des  ROmlicheB  Reohts.   (Bisaj  on  the 
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History  of  Roman  Law.)  Leipsic,  1814,  8to.  See  on  this  topic  the  1st  and  2d 
divisions  of  that  work. 

C.  D,  HuUmanny  Staatsrecht  des  Alterthoms.  (Pablic  Law  of  Equity.)  Co- 
logrne,  1820,  Svo;  and  especially  the  Romische  Orundyerfassung  (Roman  Coniti- 
totion).     Bonn,  1832,  8yo. 

C.  A.  Orundler^  Handbuch  der  Romischen  Rechtsgeschichte.  Bamberg,  1821, 
8vo. 

ffop/eruackf  Staatsrecht  der  Unterthanen  der  Romer.  (Public  Law  of  the  Sub- 
jects of  Rome.)     Dusseldorf,  1829,  8yo. 

SchultZj  Grundlegung  zu  einer  geschichtlichen  Staatswissenschaft  der  Rdmer. 
(Foundation  for  a  History  of  the  Political  Science  of  the  Romans.)  Cologne,  1833, 
8vo. 

K.  S.  Zaehard^  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  genannt  der  Gluckliche,  als  Ordner  des 
Rdmischen  Freistaats.     2  parts,  Heidelberg,  1834,  8to. 

K.  D.  Hullmannj  Ursprung  der  Rom.  Verfassung.     Bonn,  1835,  8to. 

P.  E.  NtuchkCf  die  Verfassung  des  Konigs  Servius  Tullius  als  Grundlage  su 
einer  Rom.  Yerfassungsgeschichte.     Heidelberg,  1838,  8to. 

Karl  PeteTy  uber  die  Grundzuge  der  Entwickelung  der  Rom.  Verfassung.  Mein- 
ingen,  1839. 

J,  RubinOy  Untersuchungen  uber  Romische  Verfassung  und  Geschichte.  Cassel, 
1839,  8yo. 

OoUlingy  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Staatsverfassung.     Halle,  1840,  Svo. 

Karl  Peter,  Epochen  der  Verfassungsgescbichte  in  Roms  Republik.  Leipsic, 
1841,  8to. 

W.  Ihne,  Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Rom.  Verfassungsgescbichte.  Frank- 
fort, 1847,  8vo. 

J,  />.  Oerlaeh  and  J,  J.  Bachofeny  Geschichte  der  Romer.     Basle,  1851,  8to. 

A.  Schwefflery  Rom.  Geschichte,  3  vols.     Tubingen,  1853-1858,  8to. 

Th.  Mommsenj  Roman  History. 

B.   BISTORT   OF   TBI   ROMAN    LAW   IN    PARTICULAR. 

1 .  External  History, 

Aymari  Rivaiiiy  Historise  Juris  Civilis  libri  V.  Mayence,  1527,  8to;  and  fre- 
quently since. 

Jae.  Oothofrediy  Manuale  Juris.  It  Contains  among  other  things  a  brief  history 
of  law,  and  has  often  been  republished.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Leyden, 
1684,  12mo;  Geneva,  1710,  12mo;  Paris,  1806,  8vo.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in  Ms 
minor  works,  edited  by  Trotz,  p.  1237. 

O.  Sehubartj  de  fatis  Jurisprudentise  Romanse.  Jena,  1696.  Afterwards  edited 
by  C.  G.  Tilling,  Leipsic,  1797,  8to. 

Ch.  O.  Hoffmann,  Historia  Juris  Romani.  Vol.  1,  Leipsic,  1718,  1734;  Vol.  2, 
Leipsic,  1726,  4to. 

J.  8.  Brunquell,  Historia  Juris  Romano-Germanici.  Jena,  1727,  8to  ;  afterwards 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  1751,  8to. 

Ant,  Terraston,  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine.     Paris,  1750,  fol. 

R.  F.  Telffman,  Geschichte  des  R5mischen  Rechts.  Salzwedel,  1730,  8to;  after- 
wards, much  enlarged  and  improved,  Gottingen,  1736 ;  latest  edition  by  Scheide* 
mantel,  Leipsic,  1780,  8yo. 

J.  O.  HeineeeUj  Historia  Juris  Ciyilis  Romani  et  Germanici.  Halle,  1733,  8to  ; 
Leyden,  1740;  with  notes  by  Ritter,  Ibid.  1748;  and  with  these  edited  by  Silber- 
rad,  Strasbnrg,  1751  and  1765,  8to. 
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Jl  A.  Back,  Historia  JorispradentisB  Roman».  Leipsic,  1754,  Svo  ;  with  aonota- 
tioos  hj  A.  C.  Stoekmantij  6th  ed.  Leipsic,  1806. 

C.  O.  ffauholdj  Historia  Juris  Romani  tabalis  synopticis  secandum  Bachium 
coDcinnatis  illustrata.  Leipsic,  1790,  4to.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  by  Jour- 
dan,  with  some  alterations  and  additions,  appeared  in  Paris,  1823. 

7%.  M.  Zaeharimy  Versuch  einer  Gescbichte  des  Rdmischen  Rechts.  Leipsic, 
1814,  8to.     See  on  this  topic  the  third  division  of  that  work. 

C,  C.  Dabelow^  Romische  Staats  und  Rechtsgeschichte  im  Grundrisse.  (Outlines 
of  the  History  of  the  Roman  State  and  Laws.)     Halle,  1818,  8vo. 

Berriat  Saint-Prix,  Histoire  du  droit  Romain.     Paris,  1821,  8to. 

Maeieiawiki^  Historia  Juris  Romani.     Warsaw,  1825,  8vo,  2d  ed. 

TSgerttrom,  die  auszere  Geschichte  des  Rdmischen  Rechts.     Berlin,  1841,  8to. 

A.  BrxUhfHf  Lehrbuch  des  Rom.  Rechts,  1  toI.,  Einleitung  in  das  Rom.  Privat- 
recht.  Gdttingen,  1854.  The  first  five  chapters  of  the  second  book,  {  17~40, 
relate  to  this  topic. 

2.  Internal  Legal  Uiatory  and  Antiquities. 

Ifemecciij  Antiquitatum  Romanarnra  jurisprudentiam  illustrantium  syntagma, 
secuDdnm  ordinem  Institutionum  digestum.  Halle,  1719,  8vo.  Many  editions 
hare  appeared  since.  Among  them  are  those  by  Cannegieter,  Louvain,  1777,  8to  ; 
by  C.  G.  Haubold,  Frankfort,  1822  ;  and  by  G.  F.  Muhlenbruch,  Frankfort,  1841. 

Sdekovf^  Elementa  Antiquitattrm  Juris  Romani  publici  et  privati.  G5ttingen, 
1757,  8vo.  Enlarged  under  the  title  Elementa  juris  Romani  ante-Justinianei. 
Gottingen,  1778,  8vo. 

TSff^ttromj  die  innere  Geschichte  des  Rdmischen  Rechts.     Berlin,  1838,  8vo. 

The  following  works  may  be  used  as  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  Roman  law  : 

Sam.  Pititci^  Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,  3  vols.     Hague,  1737,Tol. 

O.  H.  Sieupoort^  Rituum  qui  olim  apud  Romanos  obtinuerunt  succincta  explica- 
tio.  Utrecht,  1712,  8vo.  Many  later  editions  have  been  published;  the  latest, 
Leyden,  1802.  A  French  translation  of  this  work,  with  the  title  Explication 
abr^g^  des  coutCimes  et  c6r6monies  observ^es  chez  les  Romains,  par  Det/ontainet, 
appeared  Paris,  1750.  See  also  C.  O,  Schwart,  Observationes  ad  Nieupoortii  Oom- 
pendium  antiquitatum  Romanarum  cum  prffif.  A.  M.  Nagel.  Altorf,  1757,  8vo. 
C.  J.  O.  Haymann^  Ammerkungen  uber  Nieupoort's  Handbuch  der  Rom.  Alterthii- 
aer.     (ObserTations  on  Nieupoort's  Work.)     Dresden,  1786,  8vo. 

O.  C.  Matemue  von  Cilano,  Romische  Altherthiimer.  Edited  by  Adler,  4  vols. 
Aluma,  1775,  1776.  8vo. 

Adamt^  Roman  Antiquities ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
B4MBaaa.  Edinburgh,  1791.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions  in  Great  Britain 
aad  in  America.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  a  German  translation,  with 
Additions,  by  J.  L.  Meyer,  and  also  of  a  translation  in  French. 

JVtCtcA,  Betcbreibnng  des  hauslichen,  wissenschaftlichen,  u.  s.  w.  Zustandes  der 
UAmmr.  (Domestic  Life,  etc.,  of  the  Romans.)  Vol.  1,  Erfurt,  1788  ;  Vol.  2,  Ibid. 
1790,  8vo.  A  second  edition  of  the  second  volume  was  published  by  Emeeli^  1796, 
and  a  third  in  1812.  Of  the  first  volume,  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1794. 
\m%  Ui«  tliini  edition  was  published  by  Ernesti,  1807. 

J.  L.  Me^at^  Lehrbuch  der  Rdmischen  Altherthiimer.  Erlangen,  1797.  A  new 
fl4itkw,  1806,  8vo. 

O  Q.  KoflUy  AntiqoiUtes  Romans?.     Berlin,  1808,  fol. 
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J.  D.  Fu8$y  AntiquitAtes  RomansB.  Liege,  1820,  8to.  A  new  ediUoA  with  mtmj 
alterations.     Ibid.  1828.    The  latest  edition,  1836,  8to. 

Oreuzer^  Abriss  der  Rdm.  Antiquit&ten.  Leipsic  and  Darmstadt,  18S4 ;  2d  ed. 
1829,  8yo. 

W.  A.  Becker,  Handbuch  der  Rom.  Alterthumer.  Ist  part,  Leipeic,  184S;  2d 
part,  1  and  2  div.,  1844  and  1846  ;  3d  div.,  by  J.  Marqvardt,  1849 ;  3d,  ia  2  diT., 
Ibid.  1851  and  1853;  4th  part.  Ibid.  1856,  8yo. 

J.  Lange,  Rom.  Alterthumer.     1  vol.,  Berlin,  1856,  8to. 

3.  Eztemal  and  Internal  Legal  History, 

Oravinm,  Originam  Juris  Givilis  libri  III.  The  first  book  appeared  at  Naples, 
1701,  and  at  Leipsic,  1704,  8yo ;  the  whole  work  at  Leipsic,  1708,  4to;  afterwards, 
with  the  addition  of  a  treatise  de  Romano  Imperio,  Naples,  1713,  4to.  It  bat  since 
passed  through  many  editions,  the  latest  of  which  are  those  of  6.  MascoT.,  Leipeic, 
1737,  and  of  J.  A.  Sergius,  Naples,  1756-1758,  4to. 

J,  F.  Reitemeier,  Encyclopddie  und  Geschichte  der  Rechte  in  Deutschland.  Qot- 
tingen,  1785,  8vo. 

Ed.  Oibhon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap.  44. 

O.  Hugo,  Lehrbuch  der  Qeschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten. 
First  edition,  Berlin,  1790.  All  the  subsequent  editions,  with  many  alterations  Mid 
improvements,  appeared  at  the  same  place  respectively  between  1799  and  1832. 
2  parts,  8vo.  A  French  translation  of  this  work  appeared  under  the  title  Histoire 
du  Droit  Romain  par  Gust.  Hugo ;  traduite  de  I'allemand  sur  la  septi^me  Edition 
par  Jourdan.  Revue  par  F.  Poncelet,  Vol.  1,  containing  the  first  periods  of  Roman 
history.     Paris,  1822. 

F.  A.  Schilling,  Bemerkungen  iiber  Rom.  Rechtsgeschichte.  (ObserTations  on 
the  History  of  the  Roman  Law ;  a  review  of  Hugo's  Legal  History.)  Leipsic, 
1829,  8vo. 

O.  HuJ^land,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  und  Encyclopadie  aller  in  Deatschland 
geltenden  positiven  Rechts.  (History  and  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Positive  Laws  pre- 
vailing in  Germany.)  The  work  is  left  unfiuished.  The  first  division  of  the  first 
volume,  containing  the  History  of  Roman  Law,  appeared  at  Jena,  I796j  8vo. 

C.  A.  OUnlher,  Historia  Juris  Romani.     Helmstedt,  1798,  8vo. 

A>  Hummel,  Handbuch  der  Rechtsgeschichte.  (Manual  of  the  History  of  the 
Roman  Law.)     3  vols.,  Giessen,  1805,  1806,  8vo. 

Dupin,  Precis  historique  du  Droit  Romain. depnis  Romulus.     Paris,  1821,  8vo. 

Schweppe,  Romische  Rechtsgeschichte  und  Rechtsalterthiimer,  mit  erster  rollstfta* 
diger  Riicksicht  auf  Gajus.  (History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Roman  Law,  containing 
the  first  complete  references  to  Gains.)  Gottingen,  1822  ;  2d  ed.,  greatly  enlarged, 
1826;  3d  ed.,  by  Griindler,  1832.       # 

Zimmem,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privatrechts  bis  Justinian.  1st  Vol.,  Heidelberg, 
1826,  containing  the  external  history  of  law  and  the  history  of  personal  rights; 
3d  Vol.  (on  the  Roman  procedure).  Ibid.  1829. 

Klenze,  Grundrisz  zu  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts.  (Out- 
lines of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Roman  Law.)  Berlin,  1827,  8vo; 
2d  ed.  1835. 

Stockhardt,  Tafeln  der  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts.     Leipsic,  1828,  fol. 
Holtms,  Historise  Juris  Romani  lineamenta.    Liege,  1830,  8vo,  and  Utrecht,  1840. 
Jannasch,  Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  Rom.  Rechtsgeschichte.  Leipsic,  1831, 4to. 
Walter,  Rom.  Rechtsgeschichte  bis  Justinian.     Bonu,  1840,  2  vole.  8to  ;  2d  ed. 
1845  and  1846 ;  3d  ed.  1860,  1861,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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W.  JUm^  d48  Rdm.  PriTatrecht  und  der  Givilprocess.  Leipti^,  1836,  8?o.  Bn- 
larged  and  rewritten,  bearing  the  tiUe  Das  Pri?atrecht  nnd  der  CirilproceBt  der 
Rdmer.     Leipsic,  1858,  8yo. 

CkruHantatf  Die  WissenBchaft  der  Rom.  Rechtsgeschicbte  im  Qrundrisse.  Altona, 
1838,  8yo. 

M,  A.  A,  Da$u^  Lehrbncb  der  Geschicbte  des  Rdm.  Recbts.  (Gompendinra  of 
the  History  of  Roman  Law.)     Ist  and  2d  parts,  Leipsic,  1840,  1846,  8to. 

A.  A.  F.  Ruiorff^  Gnindrisz  zn  YorlesHngen  iiber  die  Geschicbte  des  Rdm. 
Reebts  bis  Jnstinian.     Breslan,  1841,  8to. 

Mtmarck,  Rdm.  Rechtsgeschichte.     Gottingen,  1856,  8to. 

A.  F.  Sudorff^  Rdm.  Rechtsgeschichte.  Vol.  1,  Rechtsbildnng,  Leipsic,  1857 ; 
Vol.  2,  Rechtspflege,  Ibid.  1859,  8?o. 

0.    HI8T0BT   or   TBI   EOMAN    LAW  SniOB  JUBTINIAN. 

Ifaubold,  Institntiones  Jnris  Romani  literarise.     Vol.  1,  Leipsic,  1809,  8to. 

G.  If^Oy  Lehrbncb  der  cirilistiscben  Liter&rgeschicbte.  Berlin,  1812,  8vo,  3d 
ed.,  with  the  title  Lebrboch  der  Geschicbte  des  Rdm.  Rechts  seit  Justiniani 
(Compendinm  of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Law  since  Justinian.)  Berlin,  1830, 
Bro. 

Sffra^y,  Geschicbte  des  Rom.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter.  6  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1815- 
1831,  8to  ;  2d  ed.  of  the  first  three  vols.,  1834,  and  the  three  following  vols.,  1850, 
7  Tols. ;  amendments,  additions  and  index,  1851.  The  first  two  volumes  have  been 
translated  into  French  by  Gnenoux,  at  Paris ;  and  the  first  one  into  English,  under 
tlie  title  The  History  of  the  Roman  Law  during  the  Middle  Ages,  by  E.  Cathcart. 
Vol.  1,  Edinbargb,  1829,  8vo. 

E.  LenrntmeTy  Introduction  g6n6rale  k  THistoire  dn  Droit.     Paris,  1829. 

L.  A,  Wmmkdmffj  Skisze  einer  Geschicbte  der  Bearbeitung  des  rdmiscben  Rechts 
bei  deo  neuereii  Ydlkem.  In  bis  introduction  to  the  Institutes  and  Pandects.  Frei- 
b«rf,  1B39,  8vo. 

D.    COLLSOTIOVS   OF   TBIATIBI8   OH    TBI   AHTIQUITIBB  AlID   BI8T0BT   OF   TBI   LAW. 

1.  By  the  Same  Author. 

B^m.  BrueonHy  Selectarum  ex  Jure  Civili  Antiquitatum  libri  IV.  Lyons,  1558, 
4to.     Antwerp,  1585,  8vo.     It  has  been  frequently  republished. 

Pk,  R.  Sekroderif  Origines  prtecipuarum  Juris  Civilis  materiarum.  Kdnigsberg, 
1723,  4to. 

J.  T,  Mamdaiofitiiy  Juris  publici  Romani  arcana  sive  de  causis  Romani  juris,  in  6 
▼oU.     Naples,  1767-1782,  4to. 

F.  C.  Catwadiy  Parerga,  in  quibus  antiquitates  et  historia  juris  illustrantur. 
HahBStedt,  1740,  8vo. 

F,  D.  8mmm,  recbtsbistorische  Abhandlungen  und  stndien.  Vol.  1,  part  1.  Kd- 
BifsbtTf ,  1845,  8vo.     Ibid,  zur  Geschicbte  des  Rdm.  Recbtsw.     Ibid.  1858,  8vo. 

2.  By  Different  Author: 

J.  O.  Ormm,  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanaruro,  in  12  vols.  Utrecht  and 
L«ydea,  l«»4-ie99,  fol      Venice,  1732-1737,  foi. 

A.  H.  De  SmUengre^  Novus  thesaurus  antiquitat.  Rom.,  Vols.  1-3.  Hague,  1716- 
1 7 If,  M,     Venice,  1735,  fol. 

J.  /VIoM,  Utriatqoe  thesauri  antiquitatum  Romananm  Grveafunique  nova  s«p* 
^Itseaia,  Vols.  1-6.     Venice,  1737-1740,  fol. 
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Jurisprudentia  Romana  et  Attica.  Edited  bj  J,  Van  der  Lindem,  Vols.  1,  2  (on 
Uoxnan  law),  with  a  preface  bj  Heioeccias ;  the  3d  Vol.  (on  Athenian  law),  with  a 
preface  by  P.  Wesseling.     Lejden,  1738-1741,  fol. 

D.  FelUnberg^  Jarispradentia  antiqaa,  Vols.  1,  2.  Berne,  1760,  1761,  4to.  Its 
later  title  is,  Philosophia  Juris  antiqui.     Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1776,  4to. 

Oust.  Iluffo,  Givilistisches  Magazin ;  a  law  periodical  io  6  vols.,  each  4  nambers. 
Berlin,  1812-1837. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  gescbichtliche  Rechtswissenschaft.  (A  Periodical  for  the  Historj  of 
Legal  Science.)  Edited  bj  Savignj,  Eichhorn  and  Goschen  ;  commenced  in  1815. 
When  Goschen  died,  be  was  succeeded  by  Klenze,  1828;  and  the  latter  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1842,  by  Savigny,  EichhoYn  aud  Rudorflf.     15  vols.     Berlin. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Jurisprudenz,  Philologie,  Geschichte  nnd  Oriechiches 
Philosophie.  Edited  by  Basse,  Bockh,  Niebuhr  aud  Brandis.  let  Vol.  Bonn,  1827. 
The  legal  department  of  the  Museum  was  afterwards  separately  edited  by  Blnme, 
Hasse,  Puchta  and  Pugg6.  1830,  4  vols.  It  was  continued  under  the  title  Neues 
Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Jurisprudenz,  by  Blume,  Bocking,  HoUweg,  Pachtai  Pnggi 
and  Uuterholzner.     Gottingen,  1832-1835. 

VI.   Dogmatical  Works. 

A.     OOMPINDIUMS   AND    MANUALS. 

1.  On  the  Institutes, 
a.  Following  the  Legal  Arrangement, 

Boeckelmannj  Compendium  Institutionum,  sive  Elementa  Juris  Givilis.  Leyden, 
1679.     With  a  preface  by  Heineccius.     Amsterdam,  1727,  Ibid.  1763,  Svo. 

Westenberg^  Principia  Juris  secundum  ordinem  Institutionum  Justiniani.  Am- 
sterdam, 1699,  8vo.  There  have  been  many  editions  since ;  the  latest,  Leyden, 
1766,  8vo.     (In  his  works,  Hanover  and  Luneburg,  1746.     Vol.  1,  4to.) 

Ileinecciij  Elementa  Juris  Givilis  secundum  ordinem  Institutionum.  Amsterdam, 
1725.  Leyden,  1751,  8vo.  W^ith  notes  by  Estor,  1727,  1744.  This  Compendium 
was  afterwards  rewritten  by  different  other  jurists,  especially  by  Hdpfner,  Gottingen, 
1778,  1782,  1787,  1796,  1806,  8vo ;  by  Woltiir,  Halle,  1785;  and  by  Waldeck,  Got- 
tingen, 1788,  1794,  1800,  1806,  8vo. 

Arnold,  Elementa  Juris  Civilis  Justinianei  cum  codice  Napoleoneo  juxta  ordinem 
Institutionum  collati.  Paris  and  Strasburg,  1812,  8vo.  (With  respect  to  the 
Roman  law,  it  is  a  new  treatise  on  Heineccius'  Elements.) 

Delvincourtj  Juris  Romani  elementa  secundum  ordinem  Institutionum.  Paris, 
1814.     4th  ed.  Ibid.  1823,  8vo. 

Th.  M.  Zacharix,  Institutionen  des  Rom.  Rechts.     Breslau,  1816,  8vo. 

b.  Arranged  SyBtematically. 

Struvii,  Jurisprudentia  Romano-Gcrmanica.  Jena,  1670,  many  editions  since ; 
the  latest  with  annotations  by  Schaumburg  and  Mencken,  Frankfort,  1760,  4to, 
afterwards  by  Heineccius,  Bamberg,  1767,  8vo. 

Ho/ackeTj  Institutiones  Juris  Romani.  Gottingen,  1773;  and  his  Elementa  Juris 
Rom.     Ibid.  1784,  8vo. 

O.  Hugo,  Institutionen  des  heutigen  Rom.  Rechts.  (Institutes  of  Modern  Roman 
Law.)     Gottingen,  1789-1826,  8vo. 

T,  SchmalZj  Handbuch  des  Romischen  Privatrechts.     Konigsberg,  1793,  8vo. 

Kanop<ik,  Institutionen  des  Romischen  Rechts.  Halle,  1807.  2d  ed.,  Jena,  1824, 
8vo. 
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Brmtmmm^  lostitntioiies  Juris  Romani.  Gottingen,  1818  ;  2d  ed.,  Sleswick,  1822, 
8to. 

Lmdelo/y  Institut.  jar.  Rom.  privat.     Oottingeii,  1818,  8vo. 

Wamkan^,  iDStitutiones  sive  elementa  Juris  Romani.  Liege  and  Leipsic,  1819; 
4th  ed.,  BoBO,  1860,  8to. 

MmdeiowMki^  Principia  Juris  Romani.     Warsaw,  1820,  8yo. 

Ronkhriy  Grundlinien  des  Romischen  Rechts.  (Outlines  of  Roman  Law.)  Heidel- 
berg, 1824,  8to. 

Puehta^  Lehrbach  fur  Institutionen-Vorlesungen.  Munich,  1829,  8vo.  His 
Cvrsns  der  Institutioneo,  Vols.  1,  2.  Leipsic,  1841,  1842;  2d  ed.,  1845,  1846. 
Vol.  3,  out  of  his  posthumous  writings,  edited  bj  A.  Rudorff.  Ibid.  1847,  8to. 
The  &th  edition  of  the  first  two  vols,  and  4th  edition  of  the  last  vol.,  Ibid.  1856, 
1857,  8to. 

/.  J.  Lamg^  Lehrbuch  des  Justinianeischen  Rechts.  Mayence,  1830,  8to;  2d 
•d.,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1837,  8vo. 

H.  BloHdeaUj  Chrestomathie  (see  tupra^  2  1 17?  i^ote  11). 

Hambold,  Institutionum  Juris  Romani  lineamenta.  Leipsic,  1814.  A  second  en- 
larged edition  has  been  published  since  the  author's  death,  bj  Otto.     Leipsic,  1826. 

BureJkardif  Lehrbuch  des  Romischen  Rechts.  Vol.  1,  containing  the  history  of 
the  Roman  state  and  law.  Stuttgart,  1841.  Vols.  2-5,  the  system  and  internal 
history  of  Roman  private  law.     Ibid.  1843-1847,  8vo  ;  2d  ed.,  Ibid.  1854,  8vo. 

A.  F.  J,  Thibautj  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  und  Institutionen  des  Romischen 
RechtJ,  in  his  juridical  remains  edited  by  C.  J.  Ouyet,  Vol.  2.     Berlin,  1842,  8vo. 

F.  C.  MuhUnbrueh^  Lehrbuch  der  Institutionen  des  Rom.  Rechts.  Halle,  1842. 
2d  ed.,  by  Wipperroann,  Ibid.  1847,  8vo. 

/.  Ckriilkmunj  Institutionen  des  Rom.  Rechts.     Altona,  1843,  8vo. 

Sekeurlf  Lehrbuch  der  Institutionen.     Erlangen,  1850,  8vo. 

MHUler^  Lehrbuch  der  Institutionen.     Leipsic,  1858,  8vo. 

Boekmg^  Abrisz  der  Institutionen  des  Rom.  Privatrechts.     Bonn,  1860,  12mo. 

L,  Anuee,  Geschichte,  Alterthumer  und  Institutionen  des  Rom.  Rechts.  Halle, 
IBll ;  2d  ed.,  rewritten  with  additions.  Ibid.  1824,  8vo. 

W.  M.  Rostbiryerj  Bum.  Rechts-Institutionen.     Berlin,  1828,  8vo. 

M.  8.  Maper,  Das  Romische  Privatrecht  nach|Seinen  allgemeinen  Grunds&tzeh. 
|G«aeral  Principles  of  the  Roman  Private  Law.)     Stuttgart,  1831,  8vo. 

g.  Bo€km§^  Gmndriss  su  Institutionen-Vorlesungen.  (A  Syllabus  for  Lectures 
Ofl  the  InsUtutes.)     Bonn,  1832,  8vo. 

Bwrekmr^k,  Geschichte  und  Institutionen  des  Rom.  Rechts.    Kiel  and  Altona,  1834. 

F.  A.  SekiUm^f  Lehrbuch  fur  Institutionen  und  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privat- 
r«cbu.     1st  Vol.,  Leipsic,  1834;  2d  Vol.,  1837;  Vol.  3,  1846,  8vo. 

r.  Mmret^f  Lehrbuch  der  Institutionen  des  Rdm.  Rechts.  Leipsic,  1839;  6th 
9d^  1857,  8vo. 

E.  Boekmgr  lostitationen.  Vol.  1,  Bonn,  1843,  8vo  ;  2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1853  ;  2d  Vol. 
l«t  pan.  Bona,  1855. 

/>nircr,  Gmndrisz  auss.  Gesch.  und  Institutionen  des  Rdm.  Rechts.  Heidelberg, 
%§4»,  Bwo. 

KHkr,  Omodrisx  so  Vorlesongen  uber  Institutionen.     Berlin,  1854-58,  8vo. 

2.  On  Mtf  Pandects, 

a.  FolUmimg  ike  Legal  Arrangement, 

J.  U.  Btikmtrif  lotrodactio  in  Jus  Digestorum.  Halle,  1704;  the  14th  edition, 
IkM.  1731,  9wo,  To  which  it  addad  WenUUri  leetiss.  commentationes.  Fraoklbrt 
aad  Laifaie«  1778. 
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O.  Bmftri,  Delineatio  Juris  CiTilis  Secaodnai  Paadeetat.  Lelpne,  17«4,  IVll, 
1718,  8vo;  and  again,  Ibid.  1738,  4to. 

Weatenberg,  Principia  Juris  secundum  ordineiii  Di^ttomxn.  Leyden,  179),  Il>id. 
1745,  1764,  in  his  works  Vol.  2.     Latest  edition  Berlin,  1814  and  1813,  1  Toit. 

Heinecciiy  Elementa  Juris  Civilis  secundum  ordinem  Pandectarum.  AmsterdaM, 
1728,  Ibid.  1731;  Strasburg,  1734;  Amsterdam,  1740;  Utrecht,  1771,  edited  by 
Richter;  Leipsic,  1797. 
'  HeUfeldy  Jurisprudentia  forensis  secundum  ordinem  Pandectarum.  Jena,  1T64- 
1779  ;  edited  by  Oeltz,  Ibid.  1787,  1792,  1797 ;  by  EOchy,  Ibid.  1801 ;  and  by  L.  C. 
Hellfeld,  Jena,  1806.  Comments  upon  this  work  are  contained  in  Weber's  Brlfto* 
temngen  der  Pandecten  nach  Hellfeld,  edited  by  A.  W.  L.  Weber  (after  bit  fiather's 
death).    Leipsic,  1820,  2  vols. 

J.  F,  MMlancj  Principia  juris  Romani  secundum  ordinem  Digestornm.  2  pacta. 
Tubingen,  1801,  1802,  8yo. 

b.  Arranged  Sg$tematically, 

Dcbelou/f  System  des  heutigen  Civilrechts,  2  vols.  Halle,  1794,  8to;  2d  ed. 
1796;  3d  ed.,  with  the  title  Handbuch  des  heutigen  gemeinen  romisch-deutscbea 
Privatrechts.    Halle,  1803,  8vo. 

TTiibautj  System  des  Pandekten-Rechts.  Jena,  1803,  2  vols.  Sto.  New  editioat 
1805-1822,  3  vols.  The  3d  vol.  contains  the  civil  procedure.  7th  ed.  1828,  2  yoIs. 
(without  the  Civ.  proc).     8th  ed.  greatly  altered,  Jena,  1834. 

C.  A.  OufUher^  Principia  Juris  Romani  privati  novissimi.  Vol.  I,  Jeoa,  1805 : 
Vol.  2,  Ibid.  1809,  8vo.  See  on  this  Gluck^  Handbuch  zum  systematischen  Stndium 
des  neuesten  Romischen  Privatrechts.     1  vol.,  Erlangen,  1812,  8vo. 

ff.  O.  Wiuichj  System  des  heutigen  Civil-Rechts.  (System  of  Modem  CitII  Law.) 
3  vols.,  Frankfort,  1804,  1805,  8vo. 

J.  C.  F.  MeuteTj  Jus  Romanum  idque  purum.  Vol.  1,  Zullich,  1813  (left  nofin- 
ished). 

O.  ffufeland^  Lehrbuch  des  in  den  deutschen  L&ndem  geltenden  gemeiaea  Civil- 
rechts. (Compendium  of  the  German  Common  Civil  Law.)  Giessen,  Vol.  i,  1808, 
and  Vol.  2,  1814. 

BueheTj  System  der  Pandekten.  Marburg,  1808;  2d  ed.,  enlarged  and  improTed, 
Halle,  1811 ;  3d  ed.,  Erlangen,  1822,  8vo. 

C.  Von  Weyhe^  Wissenschaftliche  Bearbeitung  des  allgemeinen  deutschen  Privat- 
rechts. (Scientific  Treatise  on  the  German  Common  Law.)  Gdttingen,  1815.  It 
contains  merely  the  general  doctrines  of  the  law. 

Joh.  Kauffmantiy  Anfangsgrunde  des  Rom.  Privatrechts.  4  vols.,  Vienna  and 
Trieste,  1814-1816,  8vo. 

Schwqtpty  Das  Romische  Privatrecht  in  seiner  heutigen  Anwendung.  {Roman 
Law  in  its  present  Application.)  It  first  appeared  at  Gottingen,  1804,  Kiel,  1806, 
1812;  afterwards  at  Altona,  1814,  1819  and  1822;  again  at  Gottingen,  1828,  in  2 
vols.  It  was  continued  after  the  author's  death  by  Meyer.  Vol.  3,  Ibid.  1831 ; 
Vol.  4,  1832 ;  Vol.  6,  1833. 

TTimm^-Zn^efiAAm,  Lehrbuch  des  gemeinen  Civilrechts.  3  vols.,  Munich,  1682; 
2d  ed.  1825;  3d,  2  vols.,  1827,  1828;  4th,  1832,  in  3  vols.  8vo ;  5th  ed.  by  PriU, 
1836,  1838.  See  on  this  work  Fritz^  Erl&uterungen,  Zusatze  und  Berichtigungen 
zu  Wening-Ingenheim's  Lehrbuch.     3  nos.,  Freiburg  and  Carlsruhe,  1839,  8vo. 

J.  A.  Seuffert^  Lehrbuch  des  praktischen  Pandektenrechts.  3  vols.,  Wurzburg, 
1825;  4th  ed..  Ibid.  1860,  8vo. 

MUlenbrueh,  Doctrina  Pandectarum.  3  vols.,  HaUe,  1823-1825 ;  2d  ed.,lbid.  1827 ; 
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3d«4.,  Ibid.  1830, 1831 ;  4th  ed.  1838-1840;  Germati  translation,  3  Tola.  1836-1837 ; 
4th  ed.,  edited  bj  Madai,  3  toIs.  1844,  Svo. 

WmnU»imi§f  Gommentarii  Juris  Romani  prlvati.     3  yoIs.,  Liege,  1825-1829,  8to. 

C.  J.  Mma  VtU$U,  Lebrbach  des  praktischen  Pandekten-Rechts.  3  vols.,  06t« 
tiafen,  1828,  1829,  8to. 

A.  ffmmhtripttf  Jns  Romanam  prlratam  idqua  parom.  4  yoIb.,  Lemberg,  1830, 
8to.    And  his  reines  rdmisches  PriTatrecht.     Vienna,  1835,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Hase,  Grvndriss  eiaes  Systems  des  gemeinen  Civilrechts.  Heidelberg,  1807, 
161«,  1819,  1826,  8to. 

F.  Betywumn^  Abriss  eines  Systems  der  Pandekten.     Gottingen,  1810,  8to. 
UnterkoUmeTf  Lehrgeb&ade  des  bei  den  Romern  geltenden  Rechts.    (SjUabns  for 

a  System  of  the  Roman  Law.)    Breslaa,  1817,  8vo. 

ffmmboUy  Doctrinae  Pandectarum  lineamenta.     Leipsic,  1820,  8?o. 

Bwekardi^  System  des  Rom.  Rechts  im  Grundrisse.  (Outlines  of  the  System  of 
Rossan  Law.)  Bonn,  1823,  8?o.  See  also  his  Grundsuge  des  Rechts-Sy stems  der 
Rdssar,  ans  ihrta  Begriffen  Ton  5flfentlichen  ond  Privatrecht  entwickelt.  (Legal 
Priaeiplea  of  the  Romans  derired  from  their  Views  of  Public  and  Private  Law.) 
Bma,  1823,  8to. 

Bonberger^  System  des  gemeinen  Civilrechts.     Berlin,  1826,  8vo. 

jyL  QamMj  System  des  Rom.  Civilrechts.     Berlin,  1827,  8vo. 

Bhmu^  Omndriss  des  Pandekten-Rechts.  JSalle,  1829,  8vo ;  2d  ed..  Ibid.  1844, 
tvo. 

V^m  iSTortstaMA,  das  Rdm.  Privatrecht  in  ansfdhrlicher  tabellarischer  Darstellung. 
(A  Minate  Synopsis  of  the  Roman  Private  Law.)     Leipsic,  1831,  8vo. 

G,  F,  Puckta,  System  des  gemeinen  Civilrechts.  18^2,  8vo.  Later  edition  under 
iMlitia  Fandekten-Lehrbnch.    (Manual  of  the  Pandects.)     Ibid.  1838. 

FudUa^  Lehrbnch  der  Pandekten.  Leipsic,  1838,  8vo  ;  4th  ed.,  edited  by  Rndorff, 
ll4t ;  8th  ed..  Ibid.  1856.  In  connection  with  his  Vorlesungen  iiber  das  heutige 
t6m.  Recht,  edited  by  Rndorff,  Leipsic,  4th  ed.  1854,  1855,  2  vols. 

JGsrtiT^,  Theorle  des  gemeinen  Civilrechts.     Vol.  1,  Altona,  1839,  8vo. 

BotMkirt,  Lehrbnch  des  gemeinen  Civilrechts,  3  vols.   Heidelberg,  1840,  1841,  8vo. 

L.  Armdis,  Lehrbnch  der  Pandekten.  Munich,  1850-1852  ;  3d  ed.  1859,  8vo;  4th 
•1  1861. 

BHns,  Lehrbnch  der  Pandekten.     Erlangen,  1st  part,  1857  ;  2d  part,  Ist  half, 

iaii.8vo. 

Ok,  J^syas,  414ments  de  droit  Romain.  2d  ed..  Vols.  1  and  2,  Brussels  and  Paris, 
IIM  and  1869,  8vo. 

JhaertA,  Gmadfitse  des  Pandektenrechts.     Vol.  1,  Vienna,  1859,  8vo. 

Vwm^trttw,  Leitfkden  fur  Pandekten- Vorlesungen,  3  vols.  Marburg  and  Leipsic, 
IIB^IMT ;  Clh  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  with  the  title  Lehrbnch  der  Pan- 
4ikteB,  Marburg,  1851-1856,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A.  A.  F.  Rudorff,  Grundrisx  zu  Vorlesungen  iiber  das  gemeine  Civilrecht.  2d  ed. 
itttta,  1843,  8vo. 

r,  Pandekten,  Grundrisz  eines  Lehrbuches.    5th  revised  edition,  Bonn,  1861. 
\^  System  des  Rdm.  Privatrechts  im  Grundrisse.     Vienna,  1856,  8vo. 


a.    MAVUALS   AHD   COMMIllTAaiBS. 

\.  OnOu  Inttitutst. 

Paraphrasis  Or»ca  Institutionum.     Edited   by  J.  C.  Reitt.    Hague, 
lUl,  la  2  vols.  4to.     (See  npra,  )  76.) 

%  FimlaoUoat  Jaris  dvilis  seenndnm  Institntiones.    Frankfort,  1678, 1686, 
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1699.  Edited  by  Thomasins,  Leipeic,  1708,  with  notes  by  Mencken,  Leiptie, 
1725;  4to.     Many  editions  since. 

Hemeeeiij  Recitationes  in  elementa  Juris  Oivilis  secundum  ordinem  Institutioniini. 
Breslau,  1766, 1778.  Many  editions  have  been  published  since ;  the  last  by  Rycker, 
Ghent,  1818,  8vo. 

Hopfner,  Theoretisch-praktischer  Oommentar  uber  die  Heineccischen  Institn- 
tionen.  First  six  editions,  Frankfort,  1783-1798  ;  the  7th,  with  notes  and  additions 
by  A.  D.  Weber,  Ibid.  1803;  8th  ed..  Ibid.  1813,  4to ;  and  republished  1833. 

Du  Caurroy  de  la  Croix^  Institutes  de  Justin ien  nouvellement  ezpliqa6e8|  3  vols. 
Paris,  1822-1825 ;  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1835. 

P.  H,  F,  Ilaruelf  Handbuch  der  Institutionen,  Vol.  1.    Leipsic,  1842. 

2.  On  the  PdndecU. 
a.  Following  the  Legal  Arrangement. 

M,  Wesenbecky  Paratitla  in  Pandectas.  Basle,  1565,  fol.  Subsequently  with  the 
title  Commentarius  in  Pandectas,  edited  by  Brederodii,  Ibid.  1589,  fol.,  and  ErAirt, 
1616,  and  especially  with  notes  by  Echtii  and  Vinii,  Leyden,  1649;  and  often  after- 
wards with  notes  by  others. 

J.  Meieriy  Collegium  Argentoratense.  Strasburg,  1616,  1617,  4to,  with  annota- 
tions by  J.  0;  Tabor.     Edited  by  Pe^htold  in  3  vols.     Strasburg,  1657,  4to. 

JIubeTj  Prselectiones  Juris  Civilis  secundum  Pandectas.  Frankfort,  1686,  1699. 
Edition  by  Thomasius,  Leipsic,  1708.  With  notes  by  Mencken,  Leipsic,  1725;  and 
again,  revised  by  Rivinus,  Ibid.  1733,  4to;  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1749,  4to.  With 
notes  by  Plat,  Lyons,  1766,  4to ;  Naples,  1784,  8vo. 

StruvUj  Syntagma  Juris  Civilis,  with  additions  by  Muller,  3  vols.  Frankfort 
and  Leipsic,  1692.     Many  editions  since;  the  latest,  1730,  4to. 

Lauterbaehy  Collegium  theoretico-practicum  ad  Pandectas,  3  vols.  Tubingen, 
1690-1711.     The  last  of  the  many  later  editions,  1784,  4to. 

Voety  Commentarius  ad  Pandectas.  Vol.  1,  Leyden,  1698,  fol. ;  Vol.  2,  Hague, 
1704,  fol.,  and  often  since.     Latest  edition,  Halle,  1776-1780,  6  vols.  8vo. 

Noodtj  Commentarius  in  Pandectarum,  lib.  I.-IY.  Leyden,  1716,  4to ;  in  lib. 
I.-XXVII.,  in  his  works,  Vol.  2,  Leyden,  1724,  fol.,  and  subsequently. 

Gliiekj  Ausfiihrliche  Erlauterung  der  Pandekten  nach  Hellfeld,  34  vols.  Em- 
bracing the  first  29  books  of  the  Pandects.  Erlangen,  1790-1830,  8vo.  Tables  of 
contents  to  the  34  volumes,  Ibid.  1822,  1823,  1832  (3  vols.).  After  Gluck's  death  it 
was  continued  by  the  late  C.  F.  Muhlenbruch,  Vols.  35-43,  9  vols.,  1832-1841.  It  has 
been  further  continued  by  Ed.  Fein.  See  also  Remhardt^  Erganzungen  zn  Gluck's 
Erlauterung  der  Pandekten,  4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  since  1833.  This  work  of  Gluck's  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  that  has  appeared  on  the  Roman  law. 

b.  Arranged  Systematically. 

Franc.  Connani,  Commentariorum  Juris  Civilis  libri  X.,  Vols.  I.,  II.  Paris,  1653, 
fol. ;  latest  edition,  Naples,  1724. 

Hugo  Donelluty  Commentariorum  Juris  Civilis  libri  XXVIII.,  6  vols.,  edited  by 
Gentilis.  Frankfort,  1595-1597,  fol.  Latest  edition  by  Konig  and  BuchtTy  16  vols., 
Nuremberg,  1801-1834.  A  splendid  edition  of  Donellus'  Commentaries  has  been 
published  in  London,  in  12  vols.  imp.  fol. 

DonuUy  Le  Lois  Civiles  dans  leur  ordre  naturel.  Paris,  1689-1697,  3  vols.  The 
latest  edition  is  by  J.  Remy,  Paris,  1828-1830,  4  vols.  8vo. 

ffo/aeker,  Principia  Juris  Civilis  Romano-Germanici,  3  vols.     Tubingen,  1788- 
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1798,  8to  ;  2d  ed.,  Ibid.  1800-1803.  An  index  rernm  et  verbornm  to  the  work  was 
pnblished  bj  Faulhaber,  Ibid.  1801. 

P.  L.  FVitXy  das  Pandektenrecht,  2  vols.     Meiszen,  1835-1837,  8vo. 

J.  F.  L.  OoMckeHy  Yorlesangen  uber  das  gemeine  Civilrecht.  Collected  from  hie 
lit«rarj  remains  and  edited  by  Albr.  Erxleben,  3  vols.     Oottingen,  1838-1840,  8to. 

Samffnfy  System  des  hentigen  Romischen  Rechts,  8  toIs.     BeHin,  1840-1849,  8yo. 

SmiauMj  das  praktische  gemeine  Civilrecht.  Leipsic,  1844-1851,  3  vols. ;  2d  ed., 
Ibid.  1860,  1861,  3  voli.  8to. 

HoUtcKuMiTy  Tbeorie  and  Kasuistik  des  gemeinen  Civilrechts.  Leipsic,  1843- 
1847 ;  2d  ed..  Ibid.  1857,  1858,  2  rols.  8yo. 

A.E.L  ScAwudj  Handbucb  des  gegenw&rtig  geltenden  gemeinen  deotschen  Rechts. 
Special  part,  2  toIs.  Leipsic,  1847,  1848.  (It  is  to  embrace  the  Oerman  Institutes, 
and  is  not  jet  completed.) 

F,  L.  von  KelleTy  Pandekten  ;  Lectures  from  his  literary  remains,  edited  bj  Emil 
Friedberg,  Leipsic,  1861. 

IfSeAlcr,  Handbnch  des  im  Konigreiche  Wurtemberg  geltenden  Privatrechts. 
Stnttgart,  1845.  Till  the  present  but  2  vols,  have  been  published.  In  addition  to 
which  is  his  Br6rterungen,  aus  dem  Rom.  deutschen  and  Wurtemberg  Privatrecht. 
Parts  1-3.     Stuttgart,  1845,  1846,  8vo. 

J\  UngtTy  System  des  osterreiches  allgem.  Privatrechts.  At  present  but  2  vols. 
Leipsic,  1856-1859. 

0.  MONOGRAPHS. 

The  works  on  single  parts  and  doctrines  of  the  Roman  law  will  be  mentioned 
•nder  the  subdivisions  to  which  they  belong. 

O.    C0NTB0VIB8IB8. 

A.  Merendtty  Controversiarum  Juris  Civilis  libri  XXIY.  Ticino,  1624-1647,  in  4 
vols,  fol.;  Venice,  1710;  Brussels,  1745. 

Sam.  Dt  Cocem,  Jus  Civile  cootroversum.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1729,  4to. 
The  last  edition,  with  a  preface  by  C.  F.  Walch,  and  notes  by  J.  E.  B.  Emminghaus, 
Leipaic,  1791-1798,  2  vols.  4to. 

C.  F.  WaUky  Introductio  in  controversias  Juris  Civilis.  Jena,  1771,  1776,  1791 ; 
4Ui  ed.,  ediud  by  C.  B.  Schmid,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Ibid.  1810,  4to. 

B.   on    TBB   PBBSSNT    USB   AMD   APPLICATION   OP   THB   CIVIL    LAW. 

J.  StkUUTf  Eiercitationes  ad  quinquaginta  libros  Digestorum.  Jena,  1675-1680, 
4to.  Afterwards  under  the  title  Praxis  Juris  Romani  in  foro  Germanico.  Jena, 
liM;  Leipsic,  1713;  Frankfort,  1733,  fol. 

BerftTy  (Kconomia  Juris  ad  usum  hodiernum  accommodati.  Leipsic,  1712,  4to  ; 
%ad  ofteB  since.  The  6th  edition  by  J.  A.  Bach,  Ibid.  1755;  the  7th  by  Winckler, 
tbid.  1771 ;  the  8th  by  Haubold,  Vol.  1,  Ibid.  1801.  (Only  the  first  volume  of  this 
•ditioa  has  appeared.) 

8mm.  Shyky  Usos  modemus  Pandectarum.     Vols.  1-4,  5th  ed.,  Halle,  1717,  4to. 

/.  ff.  Bokmur,  Exerciutiones  ad  Pandectas.  Edited  by  G.  L.  B5hmer,  Vols.  1-6. 
Umaover  and  Gdttingen,  1745-1764,  4to. 

ifmw.  Mtmij  Decisiones  Wismariensis  tribnnalis.  Stralsund,  1654,  1675 ;  and  often 
•mce.     The  last  ediUon  is  by  Hopfner.     Vols.  1  and  2,  Frankfort,  1791-1794,  fol. 

LepMTf  MediUtiones  ad  Pandectas.  The  first  9  vols.,  Leipsic,  since  1717,  4to; 
M  ed..  Ibid.  1733-1747.  The  first  6  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Ibid.  1741-1744;  10th  vol.,  Ibid. 
1747  i  lltb  voL,  edited  by  Jemehtn,  Ibid.  1748;  and  again,  1772,  et9§q.j  12th  and 
IM  vols.,  edited  by  Hopfner,  Oiessen,  1774-1780,  4to. 
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MelUr^  ObterTEtioaes  pnkctictt  ad  Lejseri  meditationum  opus.    6  tols.,  Leiptic, 

1786-1793,  8vo. 

Wernher^  Selectae  ObserTationes  forenses.  9  toIs.,  Wittenberg,  1710*1722,  4to; 
3  Tols.,  Jena  and  Leipsic,  1756,  fol. 

Puftndorf^  Observationes  juris  universi,  4  vols.,  Celle  and  Hanover,  1744-1770, 
4to;  Ibid.  1780-1784.   And  bis  Animadversiones  juris.   Vol.  1,  Hanover,  1783,  4to. 

Hommelj  Rhapsodia  qusBstionum  in  foro  obvenientium.  Leipsic,  1765,  1766,  4to. 
Latest  edition  bj  Roessig.     Bajreuth,  1782-1787,  4to,  7  vols. 

Stmbefij  Reohtliche  Bedenken.  (Legal  Opinions.)  5  vols.,  Hanover,  1760;  2d 
ed.  1772-1786.  Sjstematicallj  arranged,  enlarged  and  furnished  with  notes  bj  £, 
Spangenberg,     3  vols.,  Hanover,  1827,  1828,  4to. 

Kind,  Quffistiones  forenses.  4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1792-1802;  2d  ed.,  enlarged  and 
improved,  1807,  8vo. 

Oeiger  and  Gliick,  Merkwiirdige  Rechtsfalle.  (Remarkable  Legal  Cases.)  3  vols., 
Erlangen,  1792,  1794,  1806,  8vo. 

Bulow  and  Hagemann,  Praktische  Erorterungen.  (Practical  Discussions.)  Vols. 
1-4,  Hanover,  1798-1804.  Continued  by  Hagemann,  Vols.  5-7,  1809-1824;  and  bj 
E.  Spangenherg,  Vols.  8  and  9,  1829 ;  and  bj  him  also  under  the  title  Praktische 
Erorterungen,  2  vols.  1829-1831.  . 

OwUheTj  Rechtliche  Bemerkungen.  (Legal  Observations.)  Vol.  1,  Helmstedt, 
1802,  8vo. 

B.  W.  Pfeiffer,  Praktische  Ausfuhrungen  aus  alien  Theilen  der  Rechtswissen- 
schaft.  (Practical  Views  on  all  Branches  of  the  Law.)  8  vols.,  Hanover,  1825- 
1846,  4to. 

C.  A.  Gotttchalky  Selecta  Disceptationum  forensium  capita.  There  are  appended 
to  it.  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  of  Saxony.  3  vols.,  Dresden,  1816- 
1823,  8vo;  2d  ed..  Ibid.  1826-1830. 

Langenn  and  Korij  Erorterungen  aus  dem  gemeinen  und  s&chsischen  Rechte. 
(Discussions  on  the  Civil  and  Saxon  Law.)  Vols.  1,  2,  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1829, 
1831,  8vo;  Vol.  3,  by  Kori  alone,  1833;  2d  ed.  1836,  1837. 

A,  Heiae  and  F.  Oo/>/7,  Juristische  Abhandlungen.  (Juridical  Treatises.)  Vol.  1, 
Hamburg,  1827  ;  Vol.  2,  Ibid.  1830,  8vo. 

F.    C0LLBCTI0N8    Or    TB1ATISE8   ON    SINQLB    SUBJECTS   OF    TBI    ROMAN   AND    GERMAN 

PRIVATE   LAW. 

1.  By  the  Same  Author. 

Ant.  Fabrij  de  Erroribus  pragmaticorum  et  interpretum  Juris.  Latest  edition, 
Lyons,  1658,  2  vols.  fol. 

Am.  Vmnii,  Selecta  Quaestiones  Juris  Civilis.  Ley  den,  1653,  8vo.  Several  edi- 
tions since ;  the  last,  Utrecht,  1722,  4to. 

HubeTy  Digressiones  Justinianese.     The  3d  edition,  Frankfort,  1696,  4to. 

W,  A.  Lauterbaehf  Dissertationes  academicaa.     Vols.  1-4,  Tubingen,  1728,  4to. 

J.  N.  Hertf  Opuscula.     Edited  by  J.  J.  Hombergk.     2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1737,  4to. 

H.  De  Coeeeiiy  Exercitationes  curiosse.     2  vols.,  Lemgo,  1722,  4to. 

J,  P.  Ludewig,  Opuscula  miscellanea.     2  vols.,  Halle,  1720,  fol. 

O,  Mt^'atuiij  Disputationes  Juris.     2  vols.,  Ley  den,  1752,  4to. 

A.  SchuUmgy  Commentationes  academicse.  Edited  by  Uhle.  4  vols.,  Halle,  1770- 
1774,  8vo. 

F.  (7.  Conradiy  Scripta  minora.  With  a  preface  and  annotations  by  Pernice.  Vol. 
1,  Halle,  1823,  8vo. 
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J.  L,  C<mradi^  Varia  ex  Jure  Givili.  Marbarg,  1764,  8vo.  And  his  Opuscula  e 
Jare  Cmli.     2  tqIs.,  Bremen,  1777,  1778. 

J,  O,  BatuTy  Opatcala  academica.     2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1787,  8ro. 

MeUter^  Opascala  selecta.     GottingeQ,  1766,  1775,  8vo. 

O.  L.  Bokmer,  Electa  Juris  Civilis.     3  vols.,  GottiDgen,  1767-1778,  4to. 

PuUmann,  Adversaria  juris  aaiversi.     3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1775-1788,  87o. 

Olueky  Opascula  jnridica.     4  vols.,  Erlangen,  1785-1790,  8yo. 

Qmttorpj  Beitr&ge  sur  Erlaaterung  Terschiedener  Recbtsmaterien.  (Illustrations 
of  Different  Branches  of  Law.)  Rostock,  1787,  8vo.  And  his  Rechtliche  Bemer- 
knnren.     (Legal  Observations.)    Leipsic,  1793,  4to. 

A.  D.  Webtr^  Versuche  tlber  das  Civilrecht  und  dessen  Anwendung.  (Essays  on 
the  Civil  Law  and  its  Practical  Application.)     Schwerin  and  Wismar,  1801,  8vo. 

Tlkibautj  Versnche  uber  einzelne  Theile  der  Theorie  des  Rechts.  (Essays  on  Dif- 
ferent Parts  of  the  Theory  of  Law.)  Jena,  1798-1801,  2  parts,  8vo;  2d  ed.,  1817. 
And  his  Civilistische  Abhandlungen.  (Civil  Law  Treatises.)  Heidelberg,  1814, 
8to. 

Finurbaekf  Civilistische  Versnche.    (Essays  on  the  Civil  Law.)   Giessen,  1803,  8vo. 

Pfe^ety  Vermischte  Aufs&tie  uber  Gegenstande  des  deutschen  und  romischen 
Privatrec\)ts.  (Miscellaneous  Treatises  on  the  German  and  Roman  Private  Laws.) 
Marburg,  1803,  8vo. 

Sckomdm,  Haadbuch  des  Civilrechts  in  einzelnen  Abhandlungen.  (Manual  of  the 
Civil  Law,  consisting  of  single  treatises.)     2  vols  ,  Giessen,  1806,  8vo. 

E.  Sekrader^  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Civilrechte.  (Treatises  on  the  Civil  Law.) 
Hanover,  1808.  And  his  Civilistische  Abhandlungen.  (Civil  Law  Treatises.) 
Weimar,  1816,  8vo. 

(7.  Ht^eUndf  Ueber  den  eigenthumlichen  Geist  des  Romischen  Rechts.  (On  the 
Spirit  of  the  Roman  Law  ;  a  series  of  treatises.)  2  vols.,  Giessen,  1815-1817,  8vo. 
And  his  Beitr&ge  sur  Berichtigung  und  Erweiterung  der  positiven  Rechtswissen- 
ichaft.  (Contributions  to  the  Improvement  and  Enlargement  of  the  Science  of 
Positive  Law.)     6  nos.,  Jena,  1802. 

C.  C.  Dabelowy  Handbuch  des  Pandektenrechts,  in  einer  Kritischen  Revision 
seiner  HanpUehren.  (Manual  of  the  Law  of  the  Pandects  ;  a  Critical  Examination 
of  iu  Principal  Doctrines.)     Halle,  1816-1818,  3  vols.  8vo. 

l/fi<«rAoifiMr,  Juristische  Abhandlungen.    (Treatises  on  Law.)   Munich,  1810,  8vo. 

BuloWj  Abhandlungen  fiber  einzelne  Materien  des  romischen  biirgerlichen  Rechts. 
(Treatises  on  different  Matters  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law.)  2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1817, 
1618,  8vo. 

B.  KimwureTy  Beitr&ge  zur  Geschichte  und  Theorie  des  Rom.  Rechts.  (Contri- 
batioos  to  the  History  and  Theory  of  the  Roman  Law.)  1  vol.,  Rostock  and 
Behwerin,  1817,  8vo. 

/.  F,  Ottterdm^t  Alte  und  neue  Irrthiimer  der  Rechtsgelehrten.  (Ancient  and 
Modem  Juridical  Errors.)  Greifswalde,  1818.  And  his  Ausbeute  von  Nachfors- 
chaagen  fiber  verschiedene  Recbtsmaterien.  (Results  of  Meditations  on  different 
Matter  of  Law.)     In  7  vols..  Ibid.  1826-1840,  8vo. 

C.  F.  Rmmkardtj  Vermischte  Aufs&tze  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  reinen  und  angewand- 
tea  Recht^wiasenschaft.  (Miscellaneous  Treatises  on  Matter  of  Abstract  and  Prac- 
tical Law.)     3  nos.,  Stuttgart,  1822-1827,  8vo. 

/.  A.  Seuftrtf  Erorteruogen  einzelner  Lehren  des  Rom.  Privatrechts  (Discus- 
•teas  of  different  Doctrines  of  Roman  Private  Law.)  2  vols.,  Wfirzburg,  1820, 
1821,  8vo. 

H,  B.  JhrUmi^  Civilistiscbe  Abhandlungen.  (Treatises  on  Civil  Law.)  Berlin, 
8 
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18^ ;  2  vols.  8to.  And  his  Beitrag^  zar  Kunde  dee  Rdm.  Reehti.  (Goatrlbatioiis 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law.)     Leipsic,  1825. 

L,  J.  Neuttetel  and  8.  Zimmem,  Rdmisch-rechtliche  Untersnchnng^B.  (Inquir- 
ies into  the  Roman  Law.)     Vol.  1,  Heidelberg,  1821,  8vo. 

O.  F.  Faehtaf  CiTilistische  Abhandlungen.    Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1823,  8to. 

P.  L.  Kriu^  Abhandlungen  uber  ansg^wAhlte  Materien  des  Civilrechta.  (Treat- 
ises on  select  Matter  of  the  Civil  Law.)     Leipsic,  1824. 

C,  J,  Meno  Valeity  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Oebiete  des  Rdmischen  PriTatrechts. 
(Treatises  on  Matter  in  the  Department  of  Roman  Private  Law.)  1  vol.,  G6ttin- 
gen,  1824,  8vo. 

Hauboldy  Opaseala  academica.  Vol.  1,  edited  bj  Wenck,  Leipsie,  1826;  VoL 
2,  bjr  Stieber,  Ibid.  1829,  8vo. 

C.  &.  Biener^  Opnscnla  academica.  Edited  with  a  preface  bj  P.  A.  Biener,  in 
2  vols.     Leipsic,  1830,  4to. 

W.  FranekSj  Civilistische  Abhandlungen.  Qottingen,  1826,  8vo.  And  bis  B«i* 
tr&ge  zur  Erlauterung  einzelner  Rechtsmaterien.  (Illustrations  of  different  Matter 
of  Law.)     Ibid.  1828. 

C.  A,  Weitkej  Sceptisch-praktische  Behandlung  einiger  GegensUUide  des  Oivil* 
rechts.  (Practical  Treatises  on  several  Matters  of  the  Civil  Law,  with  O^tieal  Re- 
marks.)    Leipsic,  1829,  8vo. 

C.  J,  Ouyet,  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Oebiete  des  Civilrechts.  (Treatises  on  Mat- 
ters of  the  Civil  Law.)     Heidelberg,  1829. 

P.  E.  Hutchke,  Studien  des  Rom.  Rechts.     1  vol.,  Breslau,  1830,  8vo. 

H.  R.  Brmknumn^  Wissenschaftlich-praktische  Rechtskunde.  (On  Practical 
Legal  Science.)     Sleswick,  1831,  8vo. 

A,  A,  v<m  Bu€hholt2y  Versuche  4ber  einzelne  Theile  der  Theorie  des  hentigen 
Rom.  Rechts.  (Essays  on  Single  Parts  of  the  Theory  of  Modern  Roman  Law.) 
Konigsberg,  1831.  And  his  Juristische  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Oebiete  des  R6nk 
Rechts.  (Treatises  on  different  Matters  of  Modern  Roman  Law.)  Kdnig^erg, 
1833. 

W.  MUlleTj  Civilistische  Abhandlungen.     1  vol.,  Oiessen,  1833,  8vo. 

K.  Roder^  Abhandlungen  iiber  praktische  fragen  des  Civilrechts.  (Essays  on  the 
Practical  Questions  of  the  Civil  Law.)     Oiessen,  1833,  8vo. 

W,  Selly  Versuche  im  Oebiete  des  Civilrechts.  (Essays  on  Matter  of  the  Civil 
Law.)     1  vol.,  Oiessen,  1833 ;  2d  vol.  1834. 

C  F.  C.  Wemcky  Opascula  academica,  edited  by  Stieber.     Leipsic,  1834. 

AmdUy  Beitrage  zu  verschiedenen  lehren  des  Civilrechts  und  Civilppocesses. 
Bonn,  1837. 

C,  0.  von  Madaif  Beitr&ge  zur  Dogmengeschichte  des  gemeinen  Civilreohts. 
Riga  and  Leipsic,  1839. 

A,  Schmidt  (von  Ilmenau),  civilistische  Abhandlungen.     Vol.  1,  Jena,  1841. 

Dirkttn,  vermischte  Schriften.     Vol.  1,  Berlin,  1841. 

Riid,  Ihering^  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Rdmischen  Recht.     Leipsic,  1844. 

J>  J,  Baeho/enj  ausgew&hlte  Lehren  des  Rom.  Civilrechts.    Bonn,  1848. 

Stmffny^  vermischte  Schriften.     Berlm,  1850,  5  vols. 

C.  Meyer,  Abhandlungen  aus  verschiedenen  Theilen  der  RecbtswisscAseliafi, 
(Treatises  on  different  Parts  of  Legal  Jurisprudence.)     Oiessen,  1841. 

..^  2.  By  Different  AtUhore. 

TrMtatus  universi  juris,  duce  et  auspice  Oregorio  XIII.  in  unum  congest!. 
(TrMtatns  txactati.)    Venice,  1584,  in  18  vols,  fol.,  with  4  vols,  of  iacKoes. 
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M.  (MtonAi,  1ll«iMirQ9  Jorhi  RoiliBiii.    Le^eil  And  Utr^oht,  1725,  id  4  vols.  Ibl 
Utrecht,  1733-1735,  in  5  toIs.  fol. ;  Basle,  1744,  in  5  toIs.  fol. 

^.  MMmumn^  Mortis  The8«iiiiis  Jnris  Cirilis  et  Ganonici.    Ha^e,  1791-1753,  i 
7  vols.  fol. ;  with  a  supplement  afle^  the  anther's  death  by  J.  L.  B.  Mee 
Ha^e,  1780,  fol. 

Gt9.  Odriek$,  Thesanrns  dissertationnm  jnridiearnm  in  aead.  Bel^.  babitarnm. 

Leipaic,  1769, 1770,  in  2  vols.  4to.    Thesanrns  noTns.    Bremen,  1771-1782,  3  vols. 
4to. 

f%tod,  /lidfMMfM  and  C.  A.  CHmiker,  Archir.  fdr  theoretische  nnd  praktische 
Eachtsfelehrsamkeit.  (Archiyes  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Jurisprudence.) 
6  Tols.,  Brunswick,  1788-1792,  8to. 

Beatdea  the  legal  periodicals  which  have  already  been  mentioned  the  following 
desenre  to  be  noticed : 

gfoiwon,  Magasin  fix  die  Philosophic  und  Oeschichte  des  Rechts,  nnd  der  Oe- 
setigebvng .  (Magasine  for  the  Philosophy  and  History  of  Law  and  Legislation.)- 
la  2  Tols.  The  3d  vol.  was  edited  with  the  assistance  of  Lohr.  From  the  4th 
▼ol.  it  receired  the  title  Neues  Magazin  fur  Rechtswissenschaft  und  Oesetsge- 
bang.     Published  at  Oiessen,  1820-1844,  5  vols. 

ArehiT.fir  CiTilistische  Praxis.  Edited  by  Om»ler,  Mittermaier^  Schweitzer^  and 
others.     44  toIs.,  Heidelberg,  since  1818. 

Zeitachrift  fur  Cirilrecht  und  Process.  Edited  by  Lmdej  Marezoll  and  Wenmff' 
ImfemkeiMy  and,  after  the  death  of  the  last,  by  Schroter,  20  vols.  Published  at 
Oiesaen  since  1828. 

Themis,  Zeitachrift  fUr  praktische  Rechtswissenschaft.  Edited  by  Ehert,  2  toIs., 
Odttingen,  1827-1829.     Neae  Themis.     Nos.  1  and  2,  1838-1841. 

Tbteis,  on  Biblioth^ue  du  Jurisconsulte,  par  une  reunion  de  magistrate,  de 
pfofesseurt  et  d'avocats.  Vol.  1-7,  Paris,  1819-1825;  Vol.  8-10,  Brussels,  1825- 
1831,  8to. 

Dydragen  tot  Regstgeleerdheid  en  Wetgering.  By  C  ^.  l>en  Tex  and  J.  Vmn 
HmU.  Vol.  1-6,  Amsterdam,  1826-1832,  8yo.  Continued  with  the  title  Jaarboeken 
▼oor  Regstgeleerdheid,  etc.  Part  1-12.  And  since  1851  under  the  title  Nieuwe 
Bydragen,  etc. 

F.  C.  K,  SeAmnete  Jahrbucher  der  gesammten  dentschen  juristischen  Literatur. 
(Anaals  of  the  whole  German  Legal  Literature.)     27  vols.,  Erlangen,  1824-1836. 

Kritische  Zeitachrift  fur  Rechtswissenschaft.  Edited  by  R.  Mohlf  C.  ScheitrUn, 
E.  Sehrrndtr,  C.  O.  Wiehter  and  K.  Wackier.     6  toIs.,  Tubingen,  1826-1830,  8to. 

MkkUr  and  Schneider,  Kritische  Jahrbucher.     Leipsic,  since  1839,  24  toU.  ;  still 
oatianed. 

Mmakiriy  Zeitachrift  fiir  Ci?il  und  Griminalrecht.    Heidelberg.    Begun  in  1821 ; 

preaent  6  toIs. 

jr.  8eU  and  W.  Selly  Jahrbucher  fur  historische  und  dogmatische  Bearbeitung  dea 

aiackea  Rechts.   (Annals  of  the  History  and  Theory  of  the  Roman  Law.)   3  toIi., 
latwiek,  1841-1844. 

\afasUi  fftr  Rechts  und  Staatswissenschaft  mit  besonderer  RQcksicht  anf  dat 
trrtlebe  Kaiserreicb.     Edited  by  Haimerl,  Vienna,  1849-1857,  16  vols.     (Mag- 
t  for  Private  and  Public  Jurisprudence,  especially  relating  to  the  Austrian 
Ira.)     And  the  Oesterreiche  Vierteljahrschrift.     (The  Austrian  Quar**-*" 
Batter,  edited  by  the  same.)     Vienna,  1858  :  •»  — 
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the  Entire  Jarispradence.)  Edited  by  Brinkmann,  Dembnrg,  and  others.  Heidel- 
berfT,  1853-1859,  5  vols. 

Kritische  Ueberschau  der  deutscheD  Oesetsgebang  nnd  RechtswisseoBchafl. 
(Critical  Review  of  German  Legislation  and  Jnrispmdence.)  Edited  by  Amdts, 
Blantschli  and  Pozl.     Munich,  1853-1859,  6  yoIb. 

Jahrbucher  der  deatschen  Rechtswissenschaft  nnd  Gesetzgebnng.  (Yearbooks 
of  German  Jurisprudence  and  Legislation.)  Edited  by  Schletter,  Leipsic,  1854; 
at  present  7  vols. 

Jahrbucher  fiir  die  Dogmatik  des  heutigen  romischen  und  deutsehen  Privat- 
rechts.  (Yearbooks  for  the  Dogmatics  of  the  Present  Roman  and  German  Private 
Law.)     Edited  by  Gerber  and  Ihering,  Jena,  1857  ;  at  present  5  vols. 

Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Rechtswissenschaft  und  Gesetzgebnng.  Edited  by 
Bekker  and  Muther,  Leipsic,  1857  ;  at  present  5  vols. 

Kritische  Yierteljahrscbrift  fur  Gesetzgebnng  und  Rechtswissenschaft.  Edited 
by  Pozl,  Munich,  1859 ;  at  present  3  vols. 


GENERAL  PART. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 
GENERAL  LEGAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  Law  and  Justice  {Jus  et  JmHtid), 

§  123.  Law  amoDg  the  Romans  was  primarily  founded  on  morality.'  They 
did  not  distinguish  so  strictly  between  law  and  morals  as  our  present  law 
philosophers  do.'  "Jim  est  ars  honi  et  stqaV^  (law  is  the  science  of  what  is 
right  and  reasonable),  said  they ;  and  Ulpian,  wholly  in  this  spirit,  demands 
of  jurists  as  priests  of  justice  that  they  should  make  men  not  only  just  ex- 
ternally, but  also  good  internally.'  Jurisprudence  was  to  them  the  knowledge 
of  divine  and  human  things,  the  science  of  right  and  wrong  Q'^divinarum 
(Miqtie  humasiarum  rerum  notitiajtati  cUque  injusti  scientia  ") ;  ^  and  justice  was 
not  simply  the  external  l^ality  of  acts,  but  the  accord  of  external  acts  with 
the  precepts  of  the  law  prompted  by  internal  impulse  and  tree  volition.^ 

II.  Public  and  Private  Law  {Jus  publicum  et  privatum). 

I  124.  In  regard  to  its  object,  the  Romans  divided  jurisprudence  into  the 
ftdeoee  of  public  law  '(Jus  publicum  est,  quod  ad  statum  rei  Romanse  spectat) 
and  the  science  of  private  law  (Jus  privatum  est,  quod  ad  singulorum  util- 
itateffl  spectat).* 

>  Cieero  de  off.  Lib.  1.  c.  28 ;  Hugo^  Natarrecht,  4th  ed.,  )  15. 

*  Tb€  Romaos  knew  the  distinction  between  external  compulsorj  and  non-com- 
pnUory  dniiet :  Cicero  de  off.  Lib.  1.  c.  3 ;  Seneca  de  ira.  Lib.  1.  c.  27  ;  fr.  144.  pr. 
D.  50.  17,  "MM  ofWM  fuod  UeH,  honestum  ett;"  fr.  197.  ib. ;  fr.  42.  pr.  D.  23.  2 ;  fr.  1. 
{  5.  D.  50.  13.  Bat  their  distinction  between  morals  and  the  law  of  nature  was 
not  to  strict  as  that  of  modem  jurists,  and  they  never  maintained  that  the  chief 
characteristic  of  law  is  compulsion.  Hence  thej  introduced  into  the  doctrines  of 
lav  thr%9  primary  principleSi  ^*  Juris  prmeepta  sunt  hme:  honeste  vivere^  neminem  Imdtre^ 
nmm  cm^m  ihAmtrer  )  3.  I.  1.  1 ;  fr.  10.  {  1.  D.  1.  1.    See  Dontliut,  comm.  Jur.  Lib. 

a.  c.  I. 

*ir.  1.  pr.  f  1.  D.  1.  1. 

« I  L  L  1.  1 ;  f^.  10.  {  2.  D.  1.  1 ;  fr.  2.  D.  1.  3 ;  Const.  1.  {  I.  C.  1.  17. 

*pr.  L  1.  1 ;  tr,  10.  pr.  D.  1.  1.  *' Jastitia  est  constans  et  perpetua  vo/mhIm  Jus 
Mian  calqao  tribaeodl :"  Novel  69,  prssf. ;  Cicero  de  finib.  Lib.  5.  c.  23  ;  Cictro  de 
iaveat.  Lib.  2.  cap.  54;  Oellius,  Noct.  Attlcc.  Lib.  17.  c.  5. 

•f  4.  L  1. 1 ;  fr.  1.  {  2.  O.  1.  1.    See  {  S,  supra. 
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m.  Natural  Law,  Law  of  Nations  and  Civil  Law  (Jim  ncOurah, 

gentium  et  civile)} 

§  125.  The  private  law  has  two  different  elements,  namely,  those  principles 
and  maxims  that  are  valid  in  all  civilized  nations,  and  those  that  are 
peculiar  to  a  cei^tain  state ;  f .  ^.,  Rome.  The  former  is  termed  /us  gentium  ; 
the  latter  jus  civile}  This  distinction  has  a  practical  hearing,  which  will 
hereafler  he  pointed  out  Those  elements  of  the  Roman  law  which  might  be 
termed  jus  gentium^  as  a  /W,  guo  omnes  gentes  utuntur  (a  law  which  all 
nations  used),  were  also  applicable  to  the  administration  of  the  law  for  pere- 
grines in  the  Roman  state,  while  the  Roman  jus  civile  was  only  for  Roman 
citizens.  The  reaction  caused  hy  the  administration  of  the  law  for  pere- 
grines in  the  Roman  state,  especially  by  means  of  the  prsetorian  edict,  first 
effected  a  considerable  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  the  Roman  law  decisions, 
which  were  termed  jus  gentium}  This  law  subsequently  increased  much 
more,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  to  adapt  the  Roman  law  also  jfor  RoBum 
citizens  in  various  countries  other  than  Italy.^  The  jus  gentimm  was  also 
frequently  termed  jus  naturale^^  because  it  was  seen  that  nearly  all  its  pfki- 
eiples  accorded  with  natural  reason  (ncUuraiis  ratio)}  Notwithstftiidiiig 
which  the  notion  was  entertained  to  designate  the  slavery  esialing  by  the 
jus  gentium^  as  a  principle  of  the  natural  law.^  This  probably  was  the  came 
that  several  later  classical  jurists,  among  whom  was  especially  Ulpian,*  en- 
deavored to  improve  the  classification  by  dividing  law  into  three  parte  instead 
of  two,  creating  a  distinction  from  the  jus  civile  and  jus  gentium^  which  they 
termed  jv^  naturale ;  whose  source  they  stated  was  not  the  natural  reason, 
but  the  animal  nature,  of  man.^  This  attempt  at  a  new  claasification  had 
generally  but  little  influence  on  distinct  doctrines  of  law,^^  as  it  is  recognised 
by  only  a  few  Roman  authors."    Notwithstanding  which  there  are  passages 

I  HuffOj  Naturrecht,  {J  16  and  38;  Welcker,  letzte  Grunde,  pp.  498,  615;  Savigny^ 
System,  Vol.  1,  p.  109,  Supplement  1,  p.  413. 

'  fr.  9.  D.  1.  1.  *<  All  people  governed  by  laws  and  customs  employ  a  system  of 
law  that  is  partly  peculiar  to  themselves,  partly  common  to  all  mankind.  The 
law  established  by  any  given  state  for  its  own  guidance  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
is  called  civil  law,  the  particular  law  of  that  state  ;  but  that  which  natnral  reason 
has  established  among  all  men  is  observed  by  all  nations  alike,  and  is  called  the 
Jus  gentium.  The  Roman  people,  therefore,  use  a  system  of  law  partly  peculiar  to 
themselves,  partly  common  to  all  nations:"  Gaius  I.  {  1. 

*  See  m^Gj  {  35.  *  See  M^a,  {69. 

»  Gaius,  II.  22  65,  73 ;  {  11.  I.  1.  2  ;  {  11.  I.  2.  1 ;  ft*.  11.  D.  1.  1  ;  fr.  2-4  D.  1.  8. 

*  See  note  2  and  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  41.  1.    Sometimes  naturalit  ratio  is  need  iaiiead  of 
jus  naturale  e.  gentium  ;  e.  y.,  in  Gaius,  II.  |2  66,  69. 

»  J  3.  I.  1.  3. 

*  fr.  32.  D.  50.  17. 

>  See,  also,  Tryphonin  in  fr.  64.  D.  12.  6  and  Hermogenian  in  fr.  5.  D.  1.  1. 
w  fr.  1.  {  2-4.  D.  1.  1. 

II  Savigny^  System,  p.  418. 
u  See  notes  9  and  10. 
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IB  the  diraioD  of  appropriate  titles  of  Justinian's  Institates'  and  Pandeots,' 
especially  from  Ulpian,  which  give  it  such  great  prominence  that  here  the 
usual  Roman  terminology,  according  to  which  jvs  naturale  and  jus  gentium 
have  the  same  meaning,  might  he  easily  overlooked.' 

IV.  The  written  and  unwritten  Law  {Jm  scriptum  et  non  scnptwn). 

§  126.  The  jus  civile  as  ahove  defined  was  again  divided  into  the  written 
mad  oo written  law  (Jus  scriptum  et  non  scriptum).*  The  term  jfis  scriptum 
was  oaed  by  the  Romans  only  in  a  grammatical  sense.^  By  it  was  understood 
aD  law  which  was  committed  to  writing,  whether  it  originated  from  actual 
enaetmeDt  or  in  any  other  manner,  in  contradistinction  from  the  unwritten 
law  of  custom.* 

y.  The  So-tekmxd  Law  of  Persons,  Things  and  Actions  (jus  per- 

sonarum,  rerum  et  actionum). 

§  127.  The  basis  of  the  system  according  to  which  the  Romans  sinoa 
Qmum  preaanted  the  primary  elements  of  their  private  law  was  designated 
by  Ibam  in  the  following  words  :^  "  Omne  jus,  quo  uHmur^  wl  ad  personas 
psf^ei^  9d  ad  res,  vei  ad  actianes,'*  (The  entire  law  which  we  employ  relates 
to  peraoBS,  or  to  things,  or  to  actions.)  We  will  recur  to  this  again 
we  have  presented  in  the  following  sections  of  the  general  part  tbe 
aolioii  of  persona,  things  and  actions. 

1  I  alt.  I.  1.  1 ;  pr.  {  1.  3.  I.  1.  2. 
s  See  note  10. 

*  See,  however,  ft,  9.  D.  1.  1 ;  {11.  I.  1.  2. 

*  I  3.  I.  1.  2;  fr.  6.  1.  D.  1.  1 ;  Cicero  de  partit.  oral.  c.  37  extends  this  division 
also  to  the/M  ^<iitfiww,  which  he  re^rds  as  a  kind  of  jut  non  setyttum. 

*  JltAamtf  Verioche,  Vol.  1,  No.  7  ;  Savigny,  System,  Vol.  1,  p.  106 ;  OUUk,  Comm., 
Vol.  1,  I  82. 

*  Heace  the  Bomans  incladed  the  edieUt  Prmtorium  and  the  rtpimsa  prudentum  in 
the/M  MripAMi,  {  3-4).  L  1.  2. 

t  Qaias,  L  i  8 ;  {12.  I.  1.  2 ;  (r,  1.  D.  1.  5. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

OF  PERSONS. 

§  128.  Person,  in  its  original  acceptation,  denotes  a  human  being  who  is 
capable  or  incapable  of  rights.^  But  in  the  sources  of  law,  in  general  only 
those  human  beings  are  denominated  persons  who  can  be  the  subjects  of 
rights.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  idea,  by  abstraction  and  fiction  in 
jurisprudence,  has  been  greatly  extended,  as  in  a  legal  sense  many  things 
besides  human  beings  are  regarded  as  persons  when  the  law  clothes  them  with 
certain  rights.  On  this  double  change  of  the  original  idea  of  person 
now  rests  the  divbion  of  persons  generally  into  physical  and  moral  persons, 
the  latter  of  which  are  more  appropriately  denominated  juridical  or  JicHtioui 
persons.' 

Different  Capacities  United  in  One  Person  (^Homo,  qui  plures  nia- 

tinet  personas).* 

§  129.  The  word  persona  frequently  also  signifies  simply  the  characteristio 
by  virtue  of  which  certain  rights  appertain  to  and  certain  duties  are  imposed 
on  one  f  as  it  frequently  happens  that  a  human  being  unites  in  himself  several 
such  characteristics,"  and  consequently  the  various  rights  and  duties  springing 
therefirom  (ut  unus  homo  plure^  sustinerU  personals).  In  such  case  his  aoUons 
are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  capacity  in  which  he  acted,  and  what  he 
does  in  one  capacity  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  him  in  another.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  advantages  which  he  enjoys  in  one  capacity  cannot  be  transferred 
to  rights  which  he  has  in  another.^ 

1  See  fr.  2.  3.  D.  1.  5 ;  Gaius  I.  H  49,  50,  120,  121,  132;  II.  {  96;  III.  {{  163, 189; 
IV.  J  80 ;  Ulpian  XIX.  {  18  ;  pr.  I.  1.  8 ;  fr.  86.  {  2.  D.  30 ;  fr.  215.  D.  50.  16 ;  fir.  22. 
pr.  D.  60.  17. 

*  According  to  the  law  of  nature  every  man  is  capable  of  rights,  and  is  therefore 
a  person  in  a  technical  sense.  Positive  law  may  change  this.  Thns  the  slave  is 
a  man,  jet  by  the  Roman  law  he  was  incapable  of  rights,  therefore  not  a  person  in 
this  sense:  J  4.  I.  1.  16;  Theophilus  ad  J  2.  I.  2.  14.  Hence  with  this  signification 
of  pertona  depends  that  by  which  this  word  indicates  the  capability  of  rights 
(caput) :  Novel  Theod.  Const.  24.  J  2 ;  Cassiodori,  Var.  VI.  8 ;  Theophil.,  «^pr«. 
The  capability  of  rights  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  capability  for  com- 
merce. 

'  In  the  Roman  law  the  physical  person  is  also  termed  persona  ainffularitf  in  con- 
tradistinction from  collegium^  corpus^  curia:  fr.  9.  J  1.  D.  4.  2.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  legal  person  is  not  termed  precisely  persona^  but  it  is  said  of  him,  pertonm  viee 
fungitur^  or  pertorue  vicem  suttinet.     See  fr.  22.  D.  46.  1. 

*  Herif  de  uno  homine  plures  sustinente  personas,  Vol.  1,  p.  27.  ' 
&  In  this  respect  a  distinction  is  also  made  between  pertona  publiea  tkndpriwUa: 

i  5.  I.  1.  20. 
•fr.  3.  4.  D.  1.  7;  fr.  5.  D.  40.  2. 
1  E.  g.,  I  4.  I.  2.  18 ;  Const.  26.  C.  5.  37. 
0  Hert,  2  4;  SchiUmg,  Inst.,  Vol.  2,  i  24. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PHT8ICAL  PBR80N8. 

I.  Capability  for  Rights  in  Oeneral. 

§  130.  By  the  term  phystccU  person  is  UDderstood  a  single  human  being 
who  is  capable  of  righto.  Man's  capability  for  righto  oonsisto  in  his  posBees- 
log  the  characteristics  necessary  to  have  and  acquire  righto.  This  capability 
for  righto  may  be  divided  into  natural  and  civil.  For  the  natural  capability 
for  righto  it  is  simply  requisite  that  one  should  be  a  human  being.  The  Romaa 
law  regards  as  human  only  that  being  bom  of  a  woman  who  has  a  human 
form,  though  one  or  other  members  of  his  body  may  have  been  imperfectly 
fintned  {portenhan^  ostentum).  If  the  human  form  be  wanting,  it  is  a  mon- 
ster, and  is  incapable  of  righto.'  The  foetus,  if  it  be  for  ito  advantage,  is 
also  regarded  as  a  future  human  being.  Nascitums  pro  jam  nato  hahetur^  n 
de  ejus  commodo  agitur.  Hence  all  those  righto  which  he  would  have  had 
or  acquired  if  he  had  been  born  when  they  accrued  are  retained  for  him  till 
his  birth.'  But  in  order  to  actually  acquire  these  and  other  righto,  it  is 
requisite  that  he  be  bom  as  a  human  being  and  alive.' 

II.  Civil  Capability  for  Rights  among  the  Romans.^ 
L  division  into  freemen  and  slaves,  and  subdivision  of  freemen. 

i  131.  Among  the  Romans,  however,  every  man  was  not  capable  of  righto, 
and  every  man  capable  of  righto  was  not  in  the  same  grade;  but  the  civil 
eapadty  for  righto  depended  on  the  existence  of  certain  civil  qualifications, 
which  were  partly  determined  by  the  public  and  partly  by  the  private  law. 
A  man  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  righto,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  person  in 
ito  technical  sense,  had  to  be  free.  The  slave  was  a  chattel  and  could  not  be 
the  subject,  but  only  the  object,  of  righto.^     Freemen  were  subdivided  into 

>  fr.  U.  D.  1.  5 ;  fr.  38.  135.  D.  50.  16. 

*  fr.  7.  D.  1.  5 :  **  Qui  in  ntero  est,  perlDde  ac  si  in  rebus  humanis  esset,  custodi- 
tttr,  foto'gm  dt  eammodu  ^tiut  partus  qumrituTf  quamquam  alH,  anUguam  nateatur 

pro&ar  fr.  26.  D.  1.  5;  (t.  231.  D.  50.  16.  Particular  applications  of 
nUtt  are  found  in  fr.  3.  D.  48.  19 ;  fr.  18.  D.  1.  5 ;  fr.  30.  {  1  ;  ft.  84.  D.  29.  2 ; 
ft.  T.  {  1.  D.  1.  9;  Const.  1.  2.  C.  6.  29;  fr.  3.  D.  5.  4;  Mauehardt^  uber  die  Rechte 
4ea  Measchen  Tor  seiner  Geburt,  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1782. 

*  Coast.  2.  3.  C.  6.  29.  The  common  opinion  is  that  a  child  to  be  capable 
o#  rifliu  most  have  Titalitj  and  must  not  have  been  born  prerious  to  the  182d 
day.  for  which  fr.  12.  D.  1.  5,  fr.  3.  {  12.  D.  38.  16,  are  referred  to;  but  neither  of 
ihcM  paesaires  speaks  of  vitalitj ;  the  former  relates  to  legitimacy,  and  the  latter  to 
the  freedom  of  children  born :  Stuffert^  ErOrt.,  Vol.  1,  p.  50;  Savigny^  Sjrst.,  Vol.  2, 
f.  Mi.  On  Titalitj,  see  Piouequetj  ixbtr  die  phjrs.  Erfordernisse  der  KrbAhigkeit 
4er  Kinder.  (On  the  Physical  Requisites  for  the  Right  of  Inheritance  of  Children.) 
Tabtoftn,  1779. 

«  Gains,  I.  {  9.  aq. ;  Ulpian,  tit.  1-5  ;  Inst.  I.  3-^,  D.  1.  5. 

*  Gaiaa,  I.  {  9 ;  pr.  L  1.  3 ;  fr.  3.  D.  1.  5. 
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freeborn  (ingenui)  and  freedmen  (liberti;  in  relation  to  their  patrons,  Vl^ 
Hni^  and  in  the  later  times  also  Iiberti  in  relation  to  their  status).^  The  tub- 
division  of  freemen  into  cives  Romani  and  peregrini  is  equally  important 
The  members  of  the  municipality  of  Rome*  (in  kter  times  new  Rome  cr 
Constantinople)  were  termed  cives  Romani;  and  they  who  were  not  entitled 
to  these  municipal  rights,  which  in  the  coarse  of  time  were  continiiany  ex- 
tended,' were  termed  peregrmi.  According  to  the  ancient  Roman  nattonal 
law  a  peregrine  was  not  recognized  to  be  the  sabject  of  rights  if  he  did  not 
hold  some  especial  relation  to  the  Roman  state ;  and  if  he  had  to  be  reeog- 
nized  because  he  belonged  to  a  state  with  which  Rome  had  business  Tdatknu, 
or  because  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Roman  state,  yet  he  lacked  the  poUtieal 
rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,^  and  in  general  he  was  excluded  from  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  private  law  which  were  not  included  in  the  jm  geniiwn, 
but  were  in  the  Jus  civile^ 

CONTINUATION. 

§  132.  Respecting  slaves  and  they  who  were  slaves  is  remarked : 
A.  In  the  modes  of  origin  of  slavery  are — 

1.  Several  which  were  by  the  jus  gentium,  which  condition  existed  at  ill 
times  in  the  Roman  state."     Slavery  always  originated, 

a.  From  being  taken  prisoners  in  war.^ 

b.  By  delivery  by  the  state  to  the  enemy .• 

c.  By  being  born  of  a  female  slave.' 

»  Qaius,  I.  J  10-12 ;  J  5.  I.  1.  3 ;  fr.  6.  D.  1.  5. 

'  Roman  citiEenship  was  acquired  in  threefold  ways :' 

1.  Bj  descent  from  parents  who  were  citizens.  In  which  it  depended  whether 
the  parents  lived  in  lawful  marriage  or  not:  Cicero,  Top.  c.  4;  Livy,  88.  c.  96; 
Oaius,  I.  {§  56,  67,  80,  88-92;  Ulpian,  V.  {  8-10;  fr.  19.  24.  D.  1.  6.  (Reapeetiag 
one  or  more  transitory  exceptional  laws  see  Ulpian,  V.  {  8,  and  Qains,  I.  {  77.) 

2.  By  Roman  manumission,  respecting  which  see  the  next  section. 

3.  Bj  especial  grant,  which  in  ancient  times  was  by  the  comifta,  sobseqaently 
by  the  senate,  and  still  fater  bj  the  emperor. 

Roman  citizenship  was  lost, 

1.  To  those  who  in  any  manner  lost  their  freedom. 

2.  Without  loss  of  freedom,  by  the  acceptance  of  another  citizenship  repagBUii 
to  the  Roman :  Cicero  pro  Balbo,  c.  11.  pro  Csec,  c.  34.  And  sometimes  the  lets 
was  in  consequence  of  a  penalty  imposed,  in  which  under  the  emperors  was  ta* 
eluded  expatriation  to  an  island  :  {  2.  I.  1.  16. 

*  See  {  25,  note  3,  {  43,  wpra,  and  {  132,  mfra, 

*  All  Roman  citizens  did  not  possess  this.  Hence  the  division  into  eh$$  sp ffcrn 
Jure  and  ewes  non  optimojwe, 

^  A  middle  rank  between  cives  and  peregrini  in  this  respect  was  formed  by  the 
laimi.  See  Savigny^e  verm.  Schriften,  Vol.  1,  No.  2 ;  Vangeriiw,  der  Latini  Juniaai 
(note  2,  p.  125,  it^fra). 

•J  4- I-  1-3. 

'  J  4.  I.  1.  3;  Tit.  Dig.  49.  J5. 

*  tr,  40.  30.  D.  49.  15 ;  Zimmem,  R.  O.  {  195. 

'  i  4.  I.  1.  3.    On  the  case  when  the  mother  acquires  or  loses  her  Areedon  alter 
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2.  The  other  modes  of  origin,  which  axe  all  by  the  jub  dvile,  were  not 
ahrayi  the  aame. 

a.  Even  at  an  early  period  the  selling  as  a  elaye  into  a  foreign  land  the 
■on-paying  debtor,^  and  he  who  withdrew  from  the  army  or  from  the  oenavs 
vhioh  Serrios  TulHos  introduced,*  was  abolished. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  republican  period  the  rule  was  adopted,  whleh 
—heeqnently  was  always  retained,'  that  he  who  fraudulently  permitted  him- 
■rif  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  purchase  mon^ 
wMi  the  vendor  forfeited  his  freedom/ 

e,  ForUier,  since  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was  the  important  rule  be- 
eaoee  of  property,  that  he  who  was  sentenced  to  death  or  to  labor  for  life  in 
the  mines  thereby  became  a  penal  slave  without  a  master.^ 

d.  But  the  ordinance  of  the  senatusconsult  Claudtani  that  a  wife  who  is 
jvi/irm  if  she  live  with  a  stranger  slave  in  contubemium  against  the  will  of 
his  master,  after  an  ineffectual  warning,  shall  be  a  slave'  was  abolished  by 
Jwstinian.^ 

e.  Since  the  time  of  Claudius  in  many  eases  and  since  Constantino  univer- 
Mlly  the  ingratitude  of  a  slave  to  his  patron  was  a  cause  of  returning  him  to 
■kvery.* 

B.  A  slave  could  acquire  freedom  at  all  times  by  poitUmtnitan  and  by 
mMramisBion,  and  during  the  empire  reacquired  freedom  in  many  cases  as  hie 
reward  or  his  master's  punishment.'  He  became  free  by  posdirnminm  who 
heesme  a  alave  by  being  taken  prisoner,  when  he  returned  to  his  fatherland 
or  Id  a  fneodly  state  without  having  promised  to  return  to  the  enemy.^ 
mi$svo  is  a  declaration  of  the  master's  will  that  his  slave  shall  be  free; 
eooditions  and  operations  of  which  vary  considerably." 
1.  According  to  the  most  ancient  law  every  slave  who  was  lawfully  man- 
Mttited  by  a  Roman  citisen  acquired  in  addition  to  freedom  Roman  dtiaeo- 

a— ception  and  before  the  birth  of  the  child  tee  Panl,  Sent  Rec.  II.  24.  |  1-3 ;  pr. 
L  1.  4. 

>  Oellint,  Koct.  Ait.  20.  I. 

*  JTmmvm,  |  197. 

s|4.  I.  1.  3;  I  1.  I.  1.  16. 

*  Pitaeaiiaf  that  be  was  aged  at  least  tweaty  years,  which  seems  to  have  been 
ifiS  praseribed  by  a  •enatntconsalt  under  Clandios :  Tit.  Dig.  {  40. 13 ;  Cod.  7.  IB. 

*  I  3.  I.  1.  12 ;  Zmmmth,  {  197. 

*  Oeaaraliy  the  tlave  of  her  lover's  master,  and  if  ahe  has  a  patron  then  the 
tew  of  the  latter :  Oains,  I.  {  91.  160 ;  Ulpiao,  XI.  {  1 ;  Paul,  8.  R.  II.  21.  a.  See 
CmU  Tbeod.  4.  9. 

*  Coast,  an.  C.  7.  24 ;  Tit.  I.  3.  12  (3.  13)  ;  Zmmem,  {  198. 
•I  1.  L  1.  16;  Zmmrnn,  \  200. 

*  Bat  before  JastiniAa's  time  in  some  of  these  cases  he  would  become  oaij  Imtmm 
Jfmmmm§.    For  greater  particularity  see  Tit.  D.  40.  8 ;  Tit.  C.  7.  13 ;  Zmmmm,  {  211. 

•Galas,  1. 1  129;  Tit.  D.  49.  16;  Tit.  C.  Th.  5.  6;  Tit.  0.  J.  8.  51 ;  Zmmmm,  {{ 
Iti  aa4  196 ;  iWHa,  last.  Vol.  2,  p.  497,  «sf . 
B  Dig.  L.  4e.  T.  1,  sif. ;  JKamMra,  {  201 ;  /MUa,  lastH.  Vol.  2,  {  213,  tif . 
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ihip.  But  in  oonneotioQ  herewith  the  manumittor  as  patron  had  not  only  cer- 
tain rights  in  relation  to  the  manamitted  (Itberim)^  hat  the  latter  in  seToral 
matters  was  inferior  to  the  freebom  (ingenwu)}  .  For  the  validity  of  man* 
umission  there  was  required  in  addition  to  that  which  is  self>eyident  that  the 
manumittor  should  have  the  slave  not  only  in  ownership,  according  to  the 
lex  gentium  (in  bonis),  but  should  own  him  according  to  the  quiritarian  law ' 
and  that  he  should  observe  the  necessary  form.  He  must  manumit  him 
either  vindicta,  by  causing  his  name  to  be  entered  in  the  list  of  citisens  in 
the  taking  of  the  census,  or  testamento*  By  the  latter  the  slave  does  not 
become  free  till  the  manumittor's  death ;  therefore  he  had  no  patron.  He 
was,  as  the  Romans  term  it,  manumitted  by  death  (libertus  orcinut),^  If 
there  were  a  condition  annexed  to  the  testamentaiy  manumission,  which  at 
the  moment  of  the  testator's  death  was  unperformed,  then  the  slave  in  the 
meanwhile  was  termed  conditionally  fi'ee  (statu  liber)* 

2.  Under  Augustus  manumission  was  limited,  chiefly  for  political  reasons. 

a.  By  the  lex  JSlia  Sentia  a  manumission  made  in  fraud  of  creditors  was 
invalid  5  and,  generally,  if  the  manumittor  had  not  attained  his  twentieth  or 
the  manumitted  his  thirtieth  year  of  age  the  manumission  was  invalid ;  also 
certain  manumitted  shall  not  acquire  Roman  citizenship  because  of  their 
conduct  when  slaves,  but  they  shall  be  dedititiorum  numero,  t.  «.,  shall  be 
equal  to  those  conquered  peregrines  whom  the  Roman  state  subjected  to  favor 
or  disgrace.^ 

b.  The  lex  Furia  Caninia  fixed  the  proportion  of  slaves  which  could  be 
testamentarily  manumitted  by  one  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves 
which  he  had,  which  proportion  could  not  be  exceeded.^ 

3.  The  Prsetorian  edict  in  some  cases  protected  slaves  who  were  unlawfully 
manumitted  against  the  obligation  of  slave  labor,  namely,  if  the  invalidity 
was  that  the  manumittor  was  not  yet  aged  thirty  years  or  only  had  the  slave 
according  to  the  lex  gentium  (in  bonis)  or  observed  not  the  necessary  forms.* 
Of  such  slaves  it  is  said  in  Hhertnte  morantur, 

1  Tit.  D.  37.  14.  15. 

•  These  degradations  related  chiefly  to  the  pablic  law. 

s  Gaius,  I.  J2  17,  35 ;  III.  {  56.  The  poUttat  over  slaves  ({  133,  infra)  onlj  pre- 
sumed the  m  honit  habere:  Gains,  I.  {  54. 

«  Gains,  I.  2  17 ;  Ulpian,  I.  J  6-9. 

ft  fr.  23.  25.  D.  40.  4 ;  Ulpian,  I.  J  22  ;  II.  {  8.  The  manumission  by  testament 
should  not  be  eonfounded  with  the  fidei  eommiaaum  libertatit^  which  as  it  under  the 
emperors  acquired  legal  effect,  in  the  first  place  only  obliged  one  to  make  a  manu* 
mission  after  the  testator's  death  :   Ulpian,  II.  {  7-12  ;  Tit.  D.  40.  5  ;  Tit.  0.  7.  4. 

•Gains,  II.  {  200;  Ulpian,  II.  J  1,  seq..,  Tit.  D.  40.  7;  ifadbt,  Statuliberi  de9 
Rdm.  Rechts,  Halle,  1834. 

t  Gains,  I.  {J  12-21,  25-27,  36-41,  47 ;  Ulpian,  I.  2  11-15 ;  {  3. 1. 1.  5 ;  Tit.  I.  I.  d; 
Tit.  D.  40.  9.     See  also  note  9,  infra, 

•  Gaius,  1. 1  42-46 ;  Gains,  Epit.  I.  2 ;  Ulpian,  1-2  24;  Paul,  S.  R.  IV.  14. 

•  Gains,  I.  {2  17,  35;  III.  2  56;  Ulpian,  I.  22  16,  23. 
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4.  By  the  lex  Junta  Norhana  uDder  TiberiuB  the  maDomission  was  valid 
hi  the  foregoing  three  cases;  however,  the  manumitted  did  not  become  a 
Roman  dtiien,  bat  had  only  the  rights  of  a  latinus,  in  which  was  included  the 
eomMnercium,^  At  his  death  he  was  again  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave,  which 
waa  important  in  relation  to  property  acquired  by  him.'  Gradually  a  series 
of  special  cases  arose  in  which  a  manumitted  of  this  character,  a  latinus  Ju- 
mumutj  acquired  the  ju$  Quiritiumj  %.  e,,  libertus  civis  Romanus} 

5.  One  form  of  manumission  ceased  by  the  abolition  of  the  census ;  ^  in 
place  of  which  Oonstantine  introduced  the  manumission  in  church  (manu- 
wdmo  ui  sacrosancta  ecclesia).^ 

6.  The  'distinction  between  three  kinds  of  manumitted  introduced  by  the 
lex  jEHa  SenHa  and  the  lex  Junta  Norhana  was  abolished  by  Justinian. 
He  abolished  the  deditUia*  and  the  laltna  liberta>8,^  and  in  most  cases  sub- 
ilitoted  the  romana  UberUu  for  them.^  He  also  abolished  the  lex  Furia  Co- 
•Msa*  and  allowed  a  manumission  by  last  wOl  to  one  who  was  not  aged  twenty 
yaars,  at  first  to  him  who  was  aged  seventeen  years  ^^  and  subsequently  to  all 
tint  oould  teatamentate.'^  * 

7.  And  finally  Justinian  in  the  78th  Novel,  as  he  allowed  the  manumittor 
lo  fcaerve  the  right  of  patronage,^*  placed  the  manumitted  and  freebom  uni- 
vcfsally  equal,  as  this  had  been  permitted  in  part  in  single  cases  by  imperial 
pririlegea,  usually  under  the  nameyux  aureorum  annuhrum?* 

2.     JfBN     IN     THKIR    OWN     RIGHT     AND     SUBJECT    TO    ANOTHER'S    POWER 

(^Homines  tux  jurU  el  aUeni  juris), 

{  133.  An  homo  iut  Juris  was  one  who  was  not  subject  to  the  power  of 
mmoHher.    Such  a  person  was  also  termed  paierfamUias.    An  homo  alteni  Juris 

>  UlpUn,  XIX.  I  4. 

•  am  noU  7,  tP^-a  ;  Gaias,  I.  {{  22,  167 ;  Ulpian,  I.  {  10 ;  {  nit.  I.  3.  7  (3.  8) ;  G. 
%H.  I  vlt.  G.  7.  6;  K.  A,  v.  Vangtrow,  fiber  die  latini  Janiani,  Marb.  1833. 

•  Oiuiia,  I.  I  2S-35,  6&-75 ;  II.  |  142  ;  III.  {{  5,  72,  73  ;  Ulpian,  III.  Gompare  Gaius, 

IIL  H  ft>  73. 

*  9m  UlpiAn,  I.  |  8.  M annmission  by  vindieta  already  at  the  time  of  the  classi- 
Cial  jviiata  consitted  only  in  a  simple  declaration  of  the  master  and  of  a  govern- 
^Mtal  glicial  In  the  presence  of  the  manumitted :  fr.  7.  8.  23.  D.  40.  2. 

•C.  Tb.  4.  7;  G.  Just.  1.  13. 
«  C.  am.  G.  7.  5 ;  {3.  I.  1.  5. 
*0.  ma.  G.  7.  6;  {3.  I.  1.  5. 

*  It  was  mo  longer  necessary  that  the  manumitted  should  attain  the  age  of  thirty 
:  GoBft.  S.  G.  7.  15.   The  previons  in  b<mit  este  (ownership  by  the  jua  gentmm) 

cliaafed  to  true  qniritarian  ownership :  Gonst.  un.  G.  7.  25.     Of  the  in- 
aM>dct  by  which  the  Uitma  Uhertat  had  preTioutly  been  conferred,  Justinian 
a  nmaiber  of  them  as  sufficient  for  a  perfectly  effectual  manumission,  the 
Cmt  the  ftitore  were  to  be  wholly  ineffectual :  Gonst.  un.  G.  7.  6.     Respect- 
iif  ikm  eases  of  the  fonner  d^ditiHa  libertas  see  note  6,  tuffra. 
•TH.G.  7.  3;  Tit.  L  1.  7. 
•{7.  L  l.C  "  Norel  119.  c.  2. 

iMtft  {  215,  note  b.  »  Tit.  D.  40.  10.  11 ;  Tit.  G.  6.  8. 
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s.  alieno  juri  sub^'ecttu  was  one  who  was  snbjeofc  to  another's  power,  whether 
he  be  free  or  Qot.^  Only  an  homo  sui  juria  oould  poasefls  all  rights  in  hisaelf 
and  haye  power  over  others.  The  homo  aUenijuris^  at  least  aoeording  to  the 
more  anoient  law,  even  if  he  were  not  a  slave,  oonld  not  own  property,  h«t 
all  that  which  he  had  on  entering  into  this  state,  or  acquired  sinoe,  bebngod 
to  him  to  whose  pow»  he  was  subject )  nor  could  he  have  power  over  another.' 
The  power  which  an  homo  sui  Juris  could  have  over  others  was  Uireefokl : 

1.  PoUstas,  which  was  the  power  of  the  master  over  slaves  {potestas  domm- 
ortem),  as  also  the  paternal  power  over  children  and  grandchildren  of  sons,  ele^ 
(jpatria  potestas  filUfamUias), 

2.  Manus^  the  power  of  the  husband  over  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
strict  Roman  marriage.' 

3.  Mancipium,  a  power  similar  to  the  power  of  the  master  over  davet, 
which  one  acquired  over  another's  freeman  from  the  former  possessor  of  dio 
paternal  power  or  manw  by  a  formal  sale  and  delivery  (fiMineipatk)\  aad 
which  also  especially  served  for  emancipcUio  and  <iatw  in  cuioptionem.  The 
law  of  d^ustinian  retains  only  the  power  of  the  master  over  slaves  and  ibb 
paternal  power.^ 

3.  CIVIL  BBPUTATION. 

a.   General  Idea. 

§  134.  Reputation  consists  in  the  esteem  which  one  enjoys  among  othen 
for  his  character,  and  in  the  external  acknowledgment  of  his  worth  springing 
from  it.  As  far  as  such  esteem  and  acknowledgment  depend  solely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  public  it  is  called  natural  reputation,  or  good  name.  (Svfl 
reputation,  which  differs  from  this,  consists  in  a  man  being  a  citizen  of  a 
state,  and  therefore  can  claim  all  rights  and  advantages  which  pertain  to  sndi 
citizen.  Hence  civil  reputation  is  a  consequence  of  the  characteristics  of 
citizenship.^  As  it  proceeds  solely  from  the  state  and  rests  on  its  acknowledg- 
ment, therefore  its  deprivation  or  diminution  can  only  be  by  the  state  and  by 
its  law,  and  not  by  the  simple  opinion  of  another  respecting  a  man's  worthi- 
ness or  unworthiness. 

1  Gaias,  I.  J  48-141 ;  Ulpian,  tit.  4,  5 ;  Inst.  I.  8 ;  Dig.  I.  6 ;  Hu4yOy  Rechtig.  p.  131; 
Zimmemj  Recbtsg.,  Vol.  1,  J  122. 

s  Gaias,  II.  J  86-96;  III.  {  163-167  ;  Ulpian,  XIX.  18;  Inst.  II.  9;  III.  28.  (2S). 
The  condition  of  the  homo  alieni  juris  as  filiutfamiUat  became  gradually  changed,  80 
that  by  the  Jastinian  law  he  could  own  property  nearly  as  folly  as  an  homo  am/mu. 

s  The  mantu  mariti  was  modelled  after  the  transitory  manut  etxmtUmatOTU, 

^  The  patria  potetUu^  manut  and  mancipium  are  more  particularly  treated  ia  the 
domestic  law.  The  Roman  doctrine  connected  therewith  of  the  famiUa  and  of  tba 
capitis  (Hminutio  (especially  the  minima)  will  be  considered  in  {  144,  »|/ra. 

^  A  positiye  law  which  recognizes  persons  not  citizens  as  subjects  of  rights  muft 
also  allow  to  them  a  right  to  certain  worthiness,  which  can  only  be  wholly  lost  by 
the  loss  of  personality.  This  worthiness,  joined  with  simple  personality,  evea 
without  the  right  of  citizenship,  is  generally  designated  civil  reputation,  theagh 
not  to  termed. 
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b«  Aooordmg  to  the  Romom  Law} 

{  135.  The  ohril  reputetion  whieh  belonged  to  the  Roman  citizen  aa  such ' 
WIS  tamed  exiitimaiio.  He.  whose  reputation  was  inviolate  was  said  to  be  iu 
the  ■tetOB  tBmtm  dignitaH$}  This  status  was  the  condition  of  the  perfect 
etpaeity,  or  rather  worthiness,  of  the  Roman  citiien  for  all  political  and  mvil 
rights  as  determined  by  the  Roman  public  and  priyate  law.  Now  the  es> 
MmaHo  might  either  be  wholly  lost  or  simply  diminished. 

A.  Wholfy  lost  {exuHmcUio  conmmitur).  This  was  always  a  consequence 
of  the  lots  of  citisenship,  which  was  the  condition  annexed  to  all  extstimatio.* 

B.  Or  because  of  reprehensible  conduct  it  might  be  simpfy  dtminiihed* 
(tmmiimatio  mmuttur).  The  consequence  of  such  a  diminution  was  always 
only  the  loss  of  some  of  the  rights  of  citisenship.*  Among  the  persons  who 
were  aol  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  reputation  were  those  who,  on  account 
of  iMr  infamous  avocation,  or  because  of  the  commission  of  crimes,  were 
mnearfy  designated  by  the  praetorian  edict  or  by  a  law  as  infamous,  qui 
iitfimna  notamiur}  The  modems  term  it  in/amia  jurU.  But  a  further  dis- 
tawriwi  was  also  made. 

a.  Li  some  cases  it  was  termed  notatur  qui  feeerii^  L  e.,  the  infamy  ensued 
as  it  was  certain  that  one  had  committed  the  infamous  act  or  had 
into  the  infamous  avocation,  and  this  without  the  necessity  of  a  pre> 
investigation  or  condemnation,  which  in  many  cases  of  this  kind 
(so  termed  infamia  juris  immediatd).     To  this  class  belonged 
actors  and  gladiators;'  procurers  and  procuresses  (^t  lenocmium 
f);*  poblio  courtesans  {gux  palam  qumatum  /aciunt)\^^  adults  who 
a  compromise  voluntarily  entered  into,  confirmed  by  oath ; "  usurers ;  '* 
Aaj  wbo  were  betrothed  or  married  to  several  persons  at  the  same  time ; " 
who  married  before  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  mourning ;  ^*  guard- 


comm.  jor.  cir.  Lib.  18.  c.  6 ;  MarezoUj  uber  die  burgerliche  Bfare, 
1S34 ;  Savi^jf,  Syftem,  Vol.  2,  p.  170,  aeg. ;  Sapplement  7,  p.  516. 
s  8t«  note  4.  •  fr.  5.  {  1.  D.  50.  13. 

•  fr.  5.  {{  2.  3.  D.  fM>.  13.  This  pastage,  as  it  stands  in  the  Pandects,  is  contra- 
MtHmrj,  becaAS«  the  words  '*  cum  Ubertaa  adimitur"  do  not  accord  with  the  expression 
"SH^Mi  empitis  dimmmtio"  nor  in  any  event  with  the  example  of  deportation. 

•  fr.  ft.  {  2.  D.  50.  13. 

•Of  poUtieal  nghu,  see  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  48.  7;  fr.  40.  D.  47.  10;  Const.  2.  12.  C. 
tSL  1 ;  fr.  L  ii  5.  e.  D.  3.  1 ;  fr.  4.  D.  47.  23 ;  fr.  4.  8.  D.  48.  2 ;  fr.  1.  2.  D.  1.  22. 
Of  fMrivMn  rifhtt,  see  fr.  18.  {  1 ;  ^r.  20.  {  5 ;  fr.  26.  D.  28.  I ;  fr.  14.  15.  D.  22.  5 ;  fr. 
44.  D.  23.  2 ;  Const.  27.  C.  3.  28. 

«  Dif .  3.  X ;  Cod.  2.  12 ;  Oluek,  Comm.  Vol.  5,  {  374,  9eq. ;  Sav^y,  System,  Vol.  2, 
I  T4.  ssf.,  and  Snpplement  7,  p.  516,  teq, 

e  fr.  I.  i  4.  D.  3.  1 ;  fr.  1.  fr.  2.  }  alt.  fr.  3.  D.  3.  2. 

•fr.  I.  fr.  4.  If  2.  3.  D.  3.  2 ;  fr.  43.  {  6-9.  D.  23.  2. 

•  fr.  24.  D.  3.  2 ;  fr.  41.  pr.  fr.  43.  pr.  {  1-5.  D.  23.  2. 

«  Osasl  41.  C.  1.  4.  >•  Const.  20.  C.  2.  12. 

•  fr.  1.  fr.  13.  {  i-4.  D.  3.  2 ;  Const.  2.  0.  5.  5 ;  Const.  18.  C.  9.  9. 
**fr.  L  II.  I  aU.  fr.  11.  fr.  13.  pr.  D.  3.  2 ;  Coast.  2.  C.  5.  9. 
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iaDs  who  married  their  minor  wards,  or  married  them  to  their  sons,  in  wliidi 
case  the  latter  also  hecame  infamous ;  ^  wives  who  were  caught  in  the  BCt  of 
adultery;'  insolvents  who  did  not  voluntarily  surrender  their  property  to 
their  creditors,  but  obliged  them  to  institute  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  fbr 
it  (mi88io  creditorum  in  bona) ; '  and  lastly,  soldiers  who  were  dismissed  the 
service  in  disgrace  (ignormnvBe  causa)} 

h.  In  other  cases  it  was  said,  notatur  qui  damnattu  ertt,  i,  e.,  the  infiuny 
was  the  consequence  of  condemnation^  (so  termed  in/amia  juris  mediaia). 
This  was  the  case  in  all  delictis  publids  (crimes)  and  in  some  extraardma 
rits*  and  in  some  delictis  prtvatis  (crimes  against  the  person),  especially  theft, 
rapine  and  slander,  in  which  also  he  became  infamous  who  compromised  with 
the  injured  party  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  prosecuting.^  Finally  in£uny 
ensued  when  one  was  condemned  in  a  contract  that  implied  especial  personal 
confidence,  such  as  mandatum,  depositnm  and  partnership,  or  in  the  quasi- 
contract  of  guardianship.^  It  has  the  following  connection  with  the  tn/amta 
facH  of  the  modern  jurists :  There  are  various  relations  on  which  it  more  or 
less  depends  whether  the  previous  conduct  of  a  person  was  blameless  or  not, 
as  in  the  transfer  of  a  public  office,  or  in  the  determination  of  the  credibility 
of  a  witness.  In  what  the  fault  must  consist  to  be  vicious  has  not  been 
legally  determined :  it  must  rather  depend  on  the  impressions  of  the  jndge 
who  has  to  determine  it  whether  the  charge  against  a  person  is  sustained. 
.  Criminal  charges  which  are  proven  now  are  designated  by  the  modem  jnrifliB 
infamia  fajcii.  In  the  sources  other  terms  are  employed  for  this,  which  aie 
not  technical.  The  word  turjpitudo  especially  is  frequently  used.*  The  term  ^ 
levis  notay^^  which  is  once  used,"  relates  to  the  so- termed  m/amia  /acti,  andJ 
signifies  a  less  degree  of  it" 

J  fr.  66.  pr.  D.  23.  2 ;  Const.  7.  C.  5   6. 

*  fr.  43.  22  12.  13.  D.  23.  2. 

«  Const.  11.  C.  2.  12 ;  Const.  8.  C.  7.  71. 

*  fr.  1.  fr.  2.  pr.  {  1-4.  D.  3.  2 ;  Const.  3.  C.  12.  36. 

6  Generally  the  infamy  need  not  be  mentioned  in  the  judgment. 

•  fr.  1.  D.  3.  2 ;  fr.  7.  D.  48.  1 ;  fr.  1.  4.  D.  47.  15 ;  fr.  1.  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  47.  12 ;  fir.  =r 
D.  47.  10 ;  fr.  4.  {  4.  D.  3.  2 ;  Const.  12.  C.  2.  12. 

7  The  same  rule  prevailed  in  case  of  the  actio  de  dolo :  \  2.  I.  4.  16  ;  fr.  1.  fr.  - 
J  6.  D.  3.  2  ;  fr.  7.  D.  48.  1. 

«  {  2.  I.  4.  16  ;  fr.  1.  fr.  6.  J  J  6.  7.  D.  3.  2  ;  fr.  56.  D.  17.  2.     The  guardian  aL  -- 
became  infamous  by  dismissal  for  doliu:  2  6.  I.  1.  26  ;  fr.  3.  2  18.  fr.  4.  22  !•  2- 

26.  10  ;  Const.  9.  C.  5.  43. 

•  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  22.  5  ;  fr.  2.  D.  37.  15  ;  fr.  12.  D.  50.  2  ;  Const.  2.  C.  12.  1 ;  Con 

27.  C.  3.  28. 
^  In  the  Const.  27.  C.  Just.  3.  28,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  termed  levU  noUe 

however,  the  word  macula  relates  not  only  to  levit  not«y  but  also  to  infamim 
iurpitudinis. 

>^  Namely,  in  Const.  3.  C.  Th.  2.  19,  and  in  Const.  27.  C.  Just.  3.  28,  compotetf 
out  of  this  passage  and  out  of  Const.  1.  C.  Th.  2.  19. 

"  The  meaning  of  Const.  27  is  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  testator  wbo 
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It  ifl  erroneoiu'  to  apply  this  designation  to  those  who,  because  of  their 
km  rank  or  their  descent,  were  less  regarded  by  the  Romans,  and  for  this 
eaofle  were  not  eqoal  in  a  legal,  and  especially  in  a  public  and  penal,  view  to 
other  persons. 

III.  Othkr  Distinctions  between  Men. 

§  136.  Besides  those  characteristics  of  men  (§  130-135,  supra)  on  which, 
aeoording  to  the  Roman  law,  the  natural  and  civil  ability  for  rights  depended, 
there  are  other  qualities  and  relations  to  be  considered  in  a  juridical  sense, 
whioh  either  form  the  condition  for  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  or  which 
otherwise  have  an  influence  on  rights.  Of  these  characteristics  and  relations 
oolj  those  will-  be  considered  which  the  Roman  law  deems  the  most  im- 
portant. 

1.    WITH   respect   to   SEX. 

{137.  With  respect  to  sex,  persons  are  either  males  or  females.  There 
are  others  whose  sex  is  doubtful,  viz.,  hermaphrodites.  Should  such  a  case 
oeeor,  it  is  assigned  to  the  sex  which  it  most  resembles.*  Generally  both 
tezes  have  equal  rights.  According  to  the  more  ancient  Roman  law,  females 
who  were  mt  juris  in  general  were  under  tutelage  for  life,  and  in  many 
raspects  were  treated  as  minors;  but  this  is  subject  to  many  exceptions.' 

2.  with  respect  to  age.* 

{  138.  With  respect  to  age,  persons  are  either  majors  or  minors^  (majores 
ami  mmores  XXV.  annu),  A  major  is  one  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  without  distinction  of  sex.'  Minors  are  either  pubesoent 
(j^mb^rr*,  adulh\  adolescentei)  or  children  impubescent  (impttberes).''     Males 

at  least  are  of  the  same  father  with  him  have  a  right  to  contest  the  testament 

wherein  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  birthright  portion,  so  far  as  any  person 

ka»  been  preferred  to  them  whose  reputation  is  even  slightly  blemished  (and 

which  they  may  contest  it  if  a  manamitted  person  has  been  preferred) : 

,  System,  Vol.  2,  p.  223,  connected  with  p.  187. 

1  Btmtecm9^  de  Levis  not«  macala,  Halle,  1720,  and  in  his  works,  p.  266. 

*  fir.  10.  D.  1.5.     An  application  of  this  is  in  fr.  15.  {  1.  D.  22.  5. 

s  fr.  9.  D.  I.  5 ;  fr.  I.  {  5.  D.  3.  1 ;  fr.  1.  2.  D.  16.  1 ;  fr.  16.  18.  D.  26.  1  ;  fir.  20.  {  6. 
D.  IS.  I;  )  10.  I.  1.  11. 
«  See  Ztmmem,  KechUg.  Vol.  1,  H  120,  121 ;  Savigny,  System,  Vol.  3,  p.  22-90. 

*  This  distinction  was  first  introduced  by  the  Uz  PUetoria  before  A.  U.  C.  570. 
See  S^n^p  on  the  /<x  Ptmtoria  in  his  miscellaneous  writings,  Vol.  2,  No.  18. 

*  Const.  5.  C.  6.  45.  Yet,  exceptionally,  a  minor  is  considered  as  of  fall  age 
wh«a  he  attains  the  vtmia  mtatit^  1. 1 ,  if  declared  by  the  regent  to  be  a  major ;  for 
vhicli  It  is  requisite  that  males  should  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  and  females 
dM  afe  of  eighteen  :  Const.  2.  C.  2.  45;  Seheffery  de  veoia  ntatis,  Strasburg,  1782  ; 
Oiiek,  CooiB.  Vol.  31,  p.  144,  t^. 

V  Tke  RoaiMnB  always  made  this  distinction  :  Satngny^  System,  p.  24.    The  impub^t 
wkea  as  Amm  mm  Juria  is  termed /nyn/Zw .-  fr.  239.  pr.  D.  50.  16.    The  period  of  im- 
ybtac— ce  ia  also  termed  jrrtMa  mta$,  and  the  period  from  pubescence  to  minority, 
riM.-  Coiiat.  30.  C.  1.  4 ;  Const.  10.  C.  6.  26 ;  Novel  72,  pref. 
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beoome  pabeecent  when  ihey  have  aUaiDed  the  acre  of  fourteen,  females  on 
completing  their  twelfth  year.*  Children  before  their  seventh  year  i^  teroMd 
infante,'  without  distinction  of  sex.  From  the  seventh  year  to  pabeflceaee 
they  are  termed  either  infantite,  or  puhertati  proximiy  according  as  they  are 
nearer  to  the  age  of  infancy  or  puberty.'  Old  age  (senectus),  which  relieves  from 
the  charge  of  public  office,  begins  with  the  completion  of  the  seventieth  year/ 

3.    WITH   RESPECT   TO   HEALTH. 

§  139.  With  respect  to  health  : 

1.  As  regards  the  body,  persons  are  either  healthy  or  diseased  (morbo 
laborantes),^  or  infirm,  i.  c,  laboring  under  some  chronic  physical  defect 
(yitio  labor  antes).* 

2.  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  mind,  persons  are  either  such 
as  have  the  full  use  of  their  reason,  or  such  as  have  not,  and  lack 
freedom  of  will.  The  latter,  according  to  the  character  of  their  mental 
•disease,  are  either  maniacs  {furiosi)  or  lunatics  (dementis').''     In  this  class, 

1  pr.  I.  1.  22 ;  Const.  3.  C.  5.  60  ;  Cramer^  de  pubertatis  termino,  Kiel,  1804 ; 
Savigny^  System,  p.  55,  teq.  Respecting  the  pubertal  plenaj  mentioned  in  {  4.  I.  1. 11 ; 
fr.  40.  2  1.  D.  1.  7,  and  of  which  there  are  applications  in  fr.  14.  {  1.  D.  34.  1  ;  fr. 
57.  D.  42.  1  ;  Novel  116.  c.  3.  §  13,  see  Dirksen,  Beitrage,  p.  289. 

«  Const.  18.  pr.  §  4.  C.  6.  30.  See  fr.  14.  D.  23.  1 ;  fr.  1.  J  2.  D.  26.  7  ;  Const. 
8.  C.  Th.  8.  18.  An  infant  is  one  who  cannot  yet  talk :  fr.  65.  J  3.  D.  36.  1 ;  fr.  70. 
D.  45.  1 ;  Const.  26.  C.  8.  54.  How  this  should  be  understood,  see  Gluckj  Comm. 
Vol.  30,  p.  432,  teq.j  and  Savigntfy  System,  §  107. 

»  fr.  111.  pr.  D.  50.  17  ;  J  10.  I.  3.  19  (20)  ;  §  18.  I.  4.  1  ;  fr.  14.  D.  29.  5.  The 
sources  do  not  speak  clearly  respecting  the' boundaries,  and  hence  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  period  from  the  completed  seventh  year  till  the  completed  four- 
teenth year  (with  girls  the  completed  twelfth)  should  be  simply  halved  or  whether 
in  each  particular  case  the  maturity  of  the  individual  should  be  regarded,  or 
whether  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  who  approximate  childhood, 
about  the  eighth  year,  between  those  who  approximate  puberty,  about  the  laat  year 
of  their  impubescence,  and  between  those  who  are  in  the  middle  between  these  two 
classes,  and  regard  individual  maturity  only  in  the  latter.  See  Joe.  Gotko/rMhu^  in 
Comm.  ad  Tit.  D.  de  R.  J.  ad  L.  Ill,  who  collects  the  older  opinions;  Satfifn^, 
System,  p.  36,  seq. 

*  i  13.  I.  1.  25;  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  27.  I  ;  fr.  3.  D.  50.  6;  Const.  10.  C.  10.  31;  Const. 
un.  C.  5.  68.     It  is  not  contradicted  by  Const.  3.  C.  10.  49. 

^  A  sickness  which  unfits  for  all  business  is  termed  severe  sickness  {nwrbuM  son- 
(ieus) :  fr.  113.  D.  50.  16;  fr.  66.  J  I.  D.  21.  1  ;  fr.  60.  D.  42.  1. 

*  fr.  101.  J  2.  D.  50.  16.     In  these  are  included  the  impotent  and  castrated  :  fr. 
128.  D.  60.  16 ;  fr,  6.  §  ult. ;  fr.  7.  D.  21.  1  ;  fr.  39.  §  1.  D.  23.  3 ;  fr.  6.  pr.  {  1.  D.  28^ 
2;  fr.  40.  J  2.  D.  1.  7 ;  J  9.  I.  1.  11.     Likewise  the  deaf  and  mutes  and  they  wbc^ 
are  both  :    J  2.  I.  2.   12  ;  fr.'  1.  J  ult.  D.  44.  7  ;  fr.   1.  {  3.  D.  3.  1 ;   fr.  4.  D.  29.  1  T 
Const.  10.  C.  6.  22. 

^  fr.  8.  2  1.  D.  26.  5 ;  C.  25.  C.  6.  4.     But  in  a  legal  aspect  there  is  no  differenee  be" 
tween  these  two  kinds  of  mentally  diseased,  and  both  of  the  Latin  terms  mentioaed 
are  often  used  as  synonymous,  e.  ^.,  Cicero  Tusc.  Quaest.  3.  6.  and  in  fr.  7.  }  1,  D. 
27.  10.     Maniacs  and  lunatics  are  forbidden  the  management  of  property  the  same 
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ui  eertoin  respects,  are  landed  the  parely  weak-miaded  {shtUit,  futui,  uMoin),^ 
and  eilly  persoDS  (jnmpUees).* 

4.   WITH  BB8PSCT  TO  KIN. 

a.  Definititm. 

§  140.  By  oonsangainit^  and  kinship  {to^natio)  is  underBtood  the  ooone^- 

tioD  between  two  or  more  persons  fpunded  on  prooreatioiL     Troe  kinship  r^ 

qnires  that  several  persons  be  eonneeted  with  each  other  through  the  same 

blood.     There  are,  howeirar,  cireomstanoes  wherein  oertain  persons  who  aie 

not  ime  kin  are  regarded  legally  as  if  they  were.     On  this  is  founded  the 

dirision  of  kinship  into  true  or  bodily  and  fictitious.     According  to  the  Jua- 

tinian  law  the  latter  is  founded  only  on  adoption.'     At  present  the  former 

will  be  treated  of.' 

b.  Manner  of  Kinship, 

§  141.  In  consanguinity  one  person  descends  from  another  immediately  or 
mediately  through  an  intervening  person,  or  persons  descend  from  a  commoa. 
third  person.  The  first  case  is  that  of  kindred  in  a  direct  line  (linea  recta) ; 
those  persons  who  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  direct  line  are  termed 
aseendants  and  descendants,'  according  as  we  count  upwards  from  the  child 
Co  tlie  parent  (littea  superior  s.  cucendem)  or  downwards  from  the  parent  to 
the  child  {linea  inferior  s,  descendens).  The  second  case  is  that  of  the 
eoUateral  line  (linea  transversa  s,  obkqua).*  And  they  who  are  only  thus 
reUied  by  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  are  termed  collateral  kin  (ex 
laiert  venitntes,  in  modem  Latin  coUateraluy     The  whole  of  the  kindred 

IS  jadicialiy  adjndgvd  prodigals  are :  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  27.  10 ;  {3.  4.  I.  1.  23.  See  the 
dactriae  of  tutor  and  curatorship. 

>  I  4.  I.  1.  23 ;  C.  25.  C.  5.  4. 

s  fr.  26.  {  1.  D.  22.  3 ;  fr.  3.  I  18.  D.  26.  10;  fr.  6.  {  19.  D.  27.  1.  See,  aleo,  the 
daetriae  of  Brror. 

*  fr.  4.  {  2.  D.  38.  10.  According  to  the  older  R^aan  law  the  eomnntw  mmmnum 
tmhti  and  even  the  mumetpoiio  of  a  free  pereon  had  the  same  effect  as  adoption. 
See  II  133  mpra  and  144  mfra.  The  caaoo  law  has  a  spiritual  relationship  (eof^ 
mttm  tpmituctiM)  (hat  which  is  not  reoogniEed  by  Protestants)  which  arises  from 
baptism  ;  bat  according  to  the  moderns  it  only  arises  between  the  baptiser  and 
spoaaor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  christened  child  and  its  parents  on  the  other. 
A  similar  kinship  arises  ttom  religious  eoafiimatioa :  Decret.  Oregor.  Coae. 
TiMaat.  8eae.  24.  c.  2.  de  reform  matr. 

*  iBSi.  3.  6;  Dig.  38.  10;  DecreUl.  Qregor.  IX.  Lib.  4.  tit.  12.  14.  17. 

*  By  the  Romans  asuallj  parentiM  and  Wyeri, 

*  fr.  9 :  fr.  10.  I  9.  D.  38.  10.  The  canon  law  fkirther  distingaishes  between  equal 
sad  aaaqaal  eollaterai  lines,  according  as  collaterals  are  equally  or  aneqaaUy  dis- 
laat  from  their  common  ancestor. 

f  Caast.  9.  I  1.  C.  5.  27 ;  Novel  118.  c.  2.  3.  The  kinship  between  persons,  one 
if  wh4MB  is  descended  immediatelj  from  the  common  ancestor,  while  the  other  is 
imcta ded  from  the  same  ancestor  is  a  more  remote  degree,  is  designated  by  the 
later  jarista  with  the  barbaric  term  rupeetus  parentalm.  The  Romaas  say  of  pertoas 
who  art  thoa  related  pmrmtwm  liben^ryrnvt  locmm  •btmmU :  |  6.  L  1.  10. 
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desoended  from  a  common  ancestor  (the  stipes  communis)  are  termed  a  stock 
(stirps),  which  again  may  be  divided  into  several  stocks. 

c.'  Degrees  of  Kindred, 

§  142.  The  proximity  of  kinship  is  computed  by  degrees.  According  to 
the  computation  prescribed  by  the  Roman  law,  each  generation  constitutes  a 
degree ;  and  on  this  is  founded  the  role  that  the  number  of  generations  be- 
tween certain  persons  determines  the  nnmber  of  degrees  between  them  (iot 
sunt  grctdus,  quot  sunt  generationes)}  Hence  father  and  son  are  related  in 
the  first  degree,  grandfather  and  grandchild  in  the  second,  brother  and  sister 
in  the  second,  uncle  and  nephew  in  the  third,  cousins  in  the  fourth  degree, 

and  so  on.* 

d.  Legitimate  and  Illegitimate  Kindred. 

§  143.  Blood  kinship  is  either  legitimate  or  illegitimate  according  as  it  is 
founded  on  procreation  in  lawful  marriage  or  on  procreation  without  mar- 
riage.    In  regard  to  illegitimates'  the  Roman  law  distinguishes  between — 

1.  NaturaleSj  who  were  begotten  in  lawful  concubinage;^  and, 

2.  All  illegitimate  children  (vulgo  gvxsiti  et  spurii)} 

Of  the  latter  are  those  begotten  incestuously  (ex  damnato  coitu),  which  the 

moderns  term  incestuosi,  and  those  begotten  in  adultery,  which  are  termed 

aduUerini. 

e.  Agnates  and  Cognates, 

§  144.  All  blood  kindred  are  termed  Cognates,  in  its  wide  sense.  An  im- 
portant class  of  them  in  the  Roman  law  are  the  Agnates;'  that  is,  those 
that  belong  to  the  same  house,  family  {/amilia).  Other  kin  are  termed 
simply  Cognates,^  or  Cognates  in  a  narrow  sense.^     The  Roman  family  oon- 

1  The  canon  law  in  the  computation  of  degrees  in  lineal  consanguinitj  follows 
the  Roman  law;  but  in  collateral  consanguinity  it  has  the  following  rule:  Collat- 
eral kin  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  same  degree  that  they  are  related  to  the 
common  ancestor.  However,  for  more  certainty  in  unequal  collateral  lines  the 
number  of  degrees  in  both  lines  is  generally  given :  Const.  2.  C.  35.  qu.  5.  Among 
the  modern  writers  see  Gliicky  Comm.  Vol.  23,  J{  1209,  1210;  Rotzhirt,  Erbrecht,  p. 
479. 

«fr.  1.  J  3-7;  fr.  3.  D.  38.  10. 

'  Their  and  their  descendants*  status  as  to  their  mother  and  her  kin  is  the  same 
as  if  they  were  legitimate ;  on  the  other  hand  legally  they  have  no  father,  and  con- 
sequently, if  not  legitimate,  are  not  related  to  his  kin:  J  12.  I.  1.  10;  fr.  5.  D.  2. 
4 ;  fr.  4.  D.  38.  8. 

*'  The  term  Uheri  naturalet  signifies  in  the  Roman  law — 

1.  Children  by  concubinage  in  contradistinction  from  children  by  marriage,  e,ff., 
tit.  C.  de  natural,  liberis  (5.  27),  Novel  89.  cap.  12. 

2.  Children  of  the  body  in  contradistinction  from  adopted  children,  e.y.,  {  2. 1. 3. 1. 
»?  12.  I.  1.  10;  fr.  23.  D.  1.  5. 

*  Deiterty  Diss,  de  civili  cognatione,  Bonn,  1825 ;  BuchholUy  jur.  Abhandl.  No.  3. 
f  fr.  10.  {{  2.  4.  D.  38.  10. 

•  Gains,  I.  {  156 ;  {  1.  in  f.  I.  1.  15. 
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aisled  always  of  the  family  Either  { pater familica)  and  all  those  who  wete 
under  his  paternal  power,*  he  they  sons  or  daughters  or  the  children  of 
sons  or  daughters,  etc.  The  limited  family  was  restricted  to  these  latter  per- 
sons, but  not  the  extended  family  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  When 
sereral  persons  are  not  subject  to  the  same  paternal  power,  because  he  who 
would  have  possessed  it  is  dead  or  has  lost  his  freedom  or  at  least  Roman  cit- 
iienship,  then  such  persons  are  not  members  of  the  limited  fiunily,  but  of  the 
extended  family;'  and  those  persons  who  are  freed  from  paternal  power  by 
the  conferring  of  an  office  or  an  honor,  as  a  reward  to  them  or  as  a  pun- 
ishment to  the  father  of  the  house,  still  continue  in  the  extended  family,'  as 
also  do  those  whose  membership  of  the  family  was  reserved  at  the  time  of 
their  emancipation.  The  latter  can  occur  only  since  the  time  of  Anastasius, 
and  only  when  the  emancipation  is  in  consequence  of  an  imperial  rescript 
requested  for  that  purpose/  On  the  other  hand  he  who  becomes  a  slave 
{maxima  capitis  diminutio)^  or,  without  loss  of  freedom,  loses  the  Roman 
citixenship  {media  capitis  diminutio),  leaves  even  the  extended  family,  because 
this  can  only  consist  of  male  and  female  Roman  citizens.'  One  who  retains 
his  dtiienship  may  also  change  his  family ; '  and  this  occurs  on  every  entry 
into  the  paternal  power  of  a  man  out  of  another  family,"  and  also  generally  on 

>  fr.  195.  {  2.  D.  50.  16.     One  might  say  with  all  free  persons  who  stand  in  bis 
power.     Under  Jastinian  these  were  jet  onlj  the>^i-  and  the  film/amiUai. 
s  fr.  195.  )  2.  D.  50.  16 ;  fr.  6.  D.  38.  7. 

*  See,  v^Of  the  doctrine  of  the  ending  of  the  paternal  power. 
«  Const.  5.  C.  8.  49. 

*  Of  the  cofntit  diminutio  or  deminutio  or  mmutio^  treats — Gains,  I.  {  158-163 ;  Ul- 
ptaa,  XI.  I  10-15 ;  Inst.  1.  16  ;  Dig.  4.  5.  See  thereon  and  on  status,  //tf^o,  Rechtsg. 
YoL  1,  p.  118,  teq.]  Zimmern,  Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  {{  117,  118;  Samgny,  Sjst.  Vol.  2,  { 
68,  M^.,  and  supplement  VI.  p.  443,  seq. ;  Boeking^  Inst.  {  58.  The  leading  passage 
oo  etpUis  mimuiio  is  fr.  11.  D.  4.  5.  There  are  three  kinds  of  eapitiM  demmutionis-— 
mmimM,  wudia^  wumima.  Freedom,  citisenship  and  family  are  requisite  to  the  en- 
joyaeBt  of  perfect  status.  The  loss  of  all  of  these  \fi  the  greatest  change  of  status 
(■■XMW  e^pUU  demmutio).  The  loss  of  citisenship  but  the  retention  of  freedom  is 
tb«  OMilium  change  of  status  {media  capitU  demmutio).  But  when  A*eedom  and 
cttiseaship  are  retained  and  the  family  only  is  changed,  this  is  the  least  change  of 
Slatss  [tmmma  eapitia  deminutio). 

*  Botb  of  these  first  kinds  of  eapitit  demmutio^  which  in  fr.  1.  {  8.  D.  38.  17,  tJl- 
terms  wtttgna  capitis  deminutio  in  contradistinction  from  the  third,  which  he 

wmmcr  u^tis  deminutio.  with  the  Romans  produced  ciril  death,  t.  e.,  he  who 
to  be  a  Roman  citizen  lost  all  his  rights  according  to  ihe  Jus  civile  and  in 
reUtioa  to  them  was  regarded  as  dead :  fr.  209.  D.  50.  17 ;{  1.  I.  1.  12. 

1  ClpUui,  XI.  13;  Gains,  1.  {  162;  {  3.  I.  1.  16;  fr.  11.  D.  4.  5;  Seckendorf,  Diss. 
4e  eaf .  dem.  min.,  Col.  1828 ;  Savi^jf^  System,  Vol.  2,  {  68,  teg.y  and  supplement 
TL  p.  443,  seq. 

*  RcapecUng  the  indiTidual  cases  of  this  kind  see  the  doctrine  of  acquisition  of 
patMVAl  power.  The  entering  into  the  manus  mariii  when  it  existed  was  connected 
wttk  ii.    Galas,  I.  {  162 ;  III.  {  82-84  ;  IV.  {  38.    As  also  erery  entry  into  the  num- 
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the  exit  from  the  paternal  power  on  the  way  to  emancipation.^  S<NnetiB66 
the  emancipated  person,  the  same  as  an  illegitimate,  and  eyerj  Aonian  citi- 
aon  who  does  not  with  others  belong  to  a  family,  originates  for  himself  aloas  « 
&mily.'  On  comparing  the  foregoing  with  the  doctrine  of  the  acquisition  of 
jpatemal  power,  it  appears  that  the  agnation  is  a  kinship  which  rests  on  sim^ 
paternity,  and  that  snch  kinship  is  only  an  agnation  when  it  is  not  prefentMl 
by  a  capitis  dimmutio}  According  to  the  older  Roman  law  kin  as  snoh  were 
not  instituted  legal  heirs  or  legal  guardians,  but  only  agnates  were  so  insti- 
tnted,  which  was  gradually  altered,  till  at  length  it  was  thoroughly  changed 
by  Novel  118.  The  doctrine  of  agnation  is  of  practical  importance  also  in 
the  modern  Justinian  law,^  especially  as,  in  adopted  kinship,  the  adopted 
(Shild  and  they  who  come  into  the  paternal  power  of  the  adopted  fiUher  with 
him  enter  into  such  &ther^s  family  and  continue  therein  till  a  kes  of  stntns 
(eapitis  diminutio),^ 

f.   OoUcUeral  Chnsanguinity. 

§  145.  Collateral  consanguinity  is  either  of  the  whole  blood,  as  when  it  is 
founded  on  descent  from  the  same  couple,  or  it  is  of  the  half  blood,  as  when  it 
is  founded  on  the  descent  from  one  of  a  couple,  such  one  being  the  common 
ancestor.  In  the  modern  Roman  law  this  distinction  is  important  in  the  case 
of  brothers  and  sisters  and  of  nephews  and  nieces.  Brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  whole  blood  are  now  generally  termed  germani*  and  of  the  half  blood 
consanguinei  when  they  have  a  common  father,^  and  uterini  when  they  hnye 
a  common  mother.  In  modem  Latin  half-blood  collaterals  are  also  termed 
umlaterales  or  ex  uno  latere  juncti? 

1  See,  e.  g.^  fr.  3.  J  1.  D.  4.  5.  The  same  rule  prevailed  as  to  the  former  emanci- 
pation out  of  the  manu9  and  generally  as  to  the  manumittio  ez  maneipio.  See  note  8, 
p.  133. 

«  fr.  194.  {  2.  D.  60.  16. 

*  fr.  10.  2  2.  D.  38.  10 ;  {{  1.  3.  I.  1. 15.  As  one  who  has  lost  his  Roman  citisenshtp 
cannot  hold  an  agnate  kinshtp,  consequently  he  who  was  nerer  a  Roman  citisen 
cannot  bold  such  kinship. 

«  See  C.  8.  13.  C.  3.  44. 

^  See  the  doctrine  of  adoption. 

*  HugOj  civil.  Mag.  Vol.  4,  Nos.  7  and  16.  The  Romans  termed  that  brother /Vo/er 
girmanut  who  was  of  the  common  father  irrespective  of  a  common  mother. 

Y  With  the  Romans  contangmneut  meant  an  agnate  of  the  nearest  degree  in  the  ' 
collateral  line,  the  brother  of  the  full  as  well  as  of  the  half  blood  descended  f^om 
the  same  father,  and  the  fqrmer  or  the  latter  was  only  so  termed  when  he  was  of 
the  same  family:  {  1.  I.  3.  2;  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  38.  16;  Gains,  III.  14;  ffu^Oj  civ.  Hag. 
Vol.  4,  p.  246. 

^  Justinian  terms  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  ex  utroque  parente  eon- 
/uncti;  of  the  half  blood,  ex  uno  parente  cor^uncti  tive  per  patrem  eolum  tive  per 
mairefn  :  Novel  118.  c.  2.  3.     See  fr.  10.  {  13.  D.  38. 10. 
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g.  Simple  and  Complex  Kinskip. 

§  146.  Kinship  is  either  simple  or  complex.^  It  is  simple  when  persons 
are  related  to  each  other  onlj  in  one  way,  and  complex  when  they  are  related 
in  seT^ral  ways.     Such  complex  relationship  arises — 

1 .  When  children  are  begotten  by  a  couple  who  themselves  are  related  to 
each  other. 

2.  By  a  couple  who  are  both  related  to  a  third  person. 

The  Utter  may  occur  in  the  following  ways:  When  one  person  begets 
children  with  two  other  persons  who  were  of  kin  to  each  other,  or  when  two 
persons  who  are  of  kin  beget  children  by  two  others  who  are  also  of  kin.' 

5.   WITH   RESPECT   TO   AFFINITY. 

a.  Definition, 

§  147.  Affinity  is  the  kinship  which  arises  by  marriage  between  one  of  a 
married  couple  and  the  kin  of  the  other.'  Affinity  applies,  also,  to  step-rela- 
tkniship,  but  only  so  far  as  one  step- kin  is  the  married  partner  of  the  other*s 
true  kin.* 

b.  Degrees  of  Affinity. 

§  148.  As  the  legal  effect  of  kinship  varies  with  its  degree,  so  the  legal 
effect  of  affinity  depends  on  its  proximity,  and  thus  a  person  is  more  nearly 
affined  to  one  of  a  married  pair  the  nearer  that  person  is  of  kin  to  the  other 
of  the  married  pair.^  The  Roman  law,  however,  does  not  compute  the  de- 
grees of  affinity.*  In  place  thereof^  are  used  sometimes  the  names  of  several 
kinds  of  affines,  such  as  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law  {gener),  father-in-law 
or  mother-in-law  (jorer)^  etc. ;  sometimes  designations  such  as  *Hhe  affines  of 
tbe  wife  or  husband  to  the  sixth  degree,"  and  sometimes  "  the  wives  or  hus- 
bands of  the  affines  to  the  sixth  degree."' 

>  H^o,  Lebrbuch  des  beut.  Rom.  R.,  7th  ed.  pp.  172,  185  ;  Oliiek^  IntesUterbfolge, 
Ided.  {{  19,  39,  40,  41. 

*  A  doable  reUtionsliip  arises  when  a  ciril  relationship  is  added  to  the  nataral 
MM ;  that,  when  an  ascendant  adopts  his  descendant. 

*  ft.  4. 1  3.  D.  38.  10.  Tbe  Romans  also  term  the  kinship  between  hnsband  and 
vifo  bj  marriage  affinity:  fr.  38.  {  1.  D.  22.  1  ;  fr.  84.  D.  23.  3;  G.  15.  C.  5.  3;  0. 
■a.  C.  10.  3ft«  Bat  no  affinity  exists  between  the  husband's  and  the  wife's  kin  as 
soch. 

*  Step-pareats  and  step-children  are  therefore  affined  to  each  other,  bat  aot 
•t«|KbroUiers  and  step-sisters  (eomprivigni). 

*  Bat  Uie  verj  nearest  affinity  exists  between  husband  and  wife,  as  is  deducible 
froa  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  47.  10,  wherein  an  affinity  is  spoken  of  which  is  nearer  than  be- 
tvsts  ft«p-fatber  and  step-son  and  father-in-law  and  son-in-law. 

•fr.  4.  I  5.  D.  38.  10. 

'  It  cooid  be  oaly  of  such  a  sobstitote  that  Paul  says  in  fr.  10.  pr.  D.  38.  10, 
"IriacoBittlfs  oogaatorua  grados  et  4|^liihim  aosse  debat." 
•fr.  Vat.  11  316.  317.298. 
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6.    WITH   RESPBOT   TO  THE  DOMICILE. 

a.  Definition, 

§  149.  Domicile  {domicUium)  is  that  place  which  a  person  has  made  his 
permanent  residence.^  Such  domicile  is  either  voluntary  (domicilium  twlun- 
tarium)  or  compulsory  (domicilium  necessarium)^  according  as  the  choice  de- 
pends on  one's  will  or  as  one  is  compelled  by  legal  necessity  to  remain  in  a 
certain  place. 

1.  In  order  to  establish  a  voluntary  domicile  two  things  are  requisite : 
a.  That  a  person  actually  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  certain  place ;  and 

h.  That  he  designs  to  remain  there  permanently  so  long  as  espeoia]  reasons 
do  not  determine  him  to  leave  it.  One  of  these  without  the  other  is  not  suffi- 
cient,* and  both  are  requisite  to  effect  a  change  of  domicile.' 

2.  A  compulsory  domicile  have,  viz.,  exiles  at  their  place  of  banishment;* 
soldiers  where  they  lie  in  garrison  ;^  public  officers  at  the  place  where  their 
duties  are  to  be  performed )  wives  at  the  residence  of  their  husbands  (domi- 
cilium matrimonii)]^  and  legitimate  as  well  as  adopted  children,  while  under 
parental  authority,  at  the  residence  of  their  father,  unless,  with  their  father's 
consent,  they  have  established  their  domicile  elsewhere.^ 

b.   Presence  and  Absence. 

§  150.  With  respect  to  domicile  a  person  is  either  present  or  absent. 
Every  one  is  absent  who  is  not  at  his  residence ;  and  a  person  is  regarded  as 
absent  who,  though  really  present  at  his  domicile,  is  prevented  by  some 
actual  hindrance,  such  as  imprisonment  or  insanity,  from  the  prosecuting  of 
his  rights,  or  who  cannot  be  proceeded  against.^  Actual  absence  from  the 
domicile  is  either  compulsory  or  voluntary,  and  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the 
other  case  it  is  often  of  importance  whether  it  is  owing  to  a  good  or  at  least 
not  censurable  or  a  bad  reason.  Absence  is  divided  into  praiseworthy,  blame- 
less and  dishonorable.' 

7.    WITH    RESPECT   TO   CLASS   AND    AVOCATION. 

§  151.  The  difference  in  class  and  avocation  has  great  iufluence  on  private 
rights.     In  the  Roman  law  the  military  order  occupy  a  pre-eminence  among 

»  Dig.  60.  1;  Cod.  10.  39;  Oluck^  Comm.,  Vol.  6,  J  612-514.  They  who  have  no 
fixed  residence  are  termed  in  legal  language  vagrants. 

*  fr.  17.  {  13.  D.  60.  1.  <' Sola  domus  possessio,  quae  in  aliena  civitate  compara- 
tur,  domicilium  non  facit."     See  fr.  27.  J  1.  D.  60.  1  ;  Const.  7.  C.  10.  39. 

*  fr.  20.  D.  50.  1.     "  Domicilium  re  et  facto  transfertur,  non  nuda  contestations" 
*  ♦  fr.  22.  J  3.  fr.  27.  J  3.  D.  50.  1. 

»  fr.  23.  §  1.  D.  50.  1. 

•  fr.  22.  J  1.  fr.  38.  J  3.  D.  50.  1.  See  fr.  5.  D.  23.  2  ;  fr.  65.  D.  5.  1 ;  Const.  9.  C. 
10.  39. 

'  fr.  3.  4.  fr.  6.  §  1.  fr.  17.  J  11.  D.  60.  1. 

^  fr.  9.  10.  22.  {  2.  D.  4.  6.  Sometimes  absence  comes  into  question  which  does 
not  strictly  depend  on  domicile:  fr.  71.  73.  pr.  }  3.  D.  5.  1  ;  fr.  199.  pr.  D.  50.  16. 

•  Dig.  4.  6 ;  Qliiek,  Comm.  Vol.  4,  J  467,  9eq. 
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the  classes  on  account  of  the  privileges  posBessed  by  the  soldier  (miles)}  The 
sailors  of  the  fleet  were  included  in  the  military  class  which  was  thus  priv- 
fleered ;  but  persons  discharged  from  the  service,  recruits  and  persons  con- 
nected with  the  army  who  were  not  soldiers  were  not  entitled  to  such  priv- 
ileges '  In  the  Roman  law  the  civilian  was  usually  termed  pagmitu  or 
pricaha.* 

8.    WITH    RESPECT   TO    RELIGION.* 

§  152.  With  respect  to  religion  persons  are  either  Christians  (Jideles)  or 
non-Christians  (tnjidelei).  Christians  are  divided  into  orthodox  (prthodoxi^ 
oathoUci)  and  heretics  (haeretici).  By  heretics  is  understood  they  who  deny 
the  doctrines  of  the  CEcumenical  Councils.^  The  non-Christians  are  the 
Jews,  heathen  and  they  who  have  apostatized  from  the  Christian  religion. 
The  laws  of  the  Roman  Christian  emperors  contain  very  severe  enactments* 
against  apostates,  heretics  and  Jews.^ 

IV.  Death. 

§  153.  The  existence  of  a  person  is  ended  by  death,  which  is  either  phys- 
ical' or  civil  (note  6,  p.  133,  9upra).  In  regard  to  life  or  death  is  to  be  re- 
marked— 

1.  Neither  the  life  nor  the  death  of  a  man  is  to  be  presumed.* 

2.  Should  several  persons  die  about  the  same  time,^*  so  that  it  caunot  be 
determined  with  certainty  which  died  first,  then, 

1  Dig.  29.  I  and  49.  16  ;  Cod.  12.  36. 

»  fr.  un.  ii  1.  2.  D.  37.  13 ;  fr.  4.  42.  D.  29.  1  ;  Const.  16.  C.  6.  21. 

s  Const.  19.  C.  2.  3 ;  Const.  1.  C.  9.  24. 

«  ZcMflwnt,  RecbUg.  Vol.  1,  {  130. 

•Norel  131,  c.  1. 

•Code  I.  6.  7.  9.  11  ;  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  5.  7.  8.  10. 

V  Cod.  I.  9;  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  8;  Lepyaohn^  Diss,  de  Jndaporum,  Leyden,  1828. 

*  Usually  termed  natural  death,  which  term  is  also  used  in  contradistinction 
from  violent  death. 

•This  is  determined  by  the  general  rules  on  the  burden  of  proof;  though  it  is 
efteo  taid  that  if  it  be  once  established  that  a  man  has  lived  he  is  held  to  be  lir- 
iBf  till  his  death  is  proren.  On  the  proof  of  death  :  Ltyter^  medit.  ad  Pand.  Spec. 
M  aad  96;  Buiow,  Abh.  Pt.  2,  No.  26.  However,  according  to  the  present  common 
law  of  Germany  an  absent  person,  whose  life  or  death  is  doubtful,  may,  on  the  ap- 
^Icatioo  of  an  interested  party,  be  declared  dead  by  the  judge,  if  it  be  proved 
thai  if  he  were  still  alive  he  would  be  aged  seventy  years.  In  the  Roman  law  it 
if  trac  the  term  of  one  hundred  years  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  highest  age 
•f  maa  ;  bat  fr.  56.  D.  7.  1  relates  only  to  the  duration  of  a  usufruct  let  to  a  cor- 
poration, and  Coast.  23.  pr.  {  1.  C.  1.  2  n>lates  only  to  prescription  against  churches 
aad  charitable  institutions.  In  the  German  practice  the  passage  in  the  1 0th  verse 
XC.  Psalm,  "the  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  and  ten,"  is  usually  referred  to 
as  the  period  of  human  life.  OliUk^  Intestaterbfolge,  2d  ed.  {  2  ;  Ottterdmg^  Nach- 
fanch.  Vol.  I,  p.  388. 

*  OiMekf  lotMtaterbfolge,  2d  ed.  {  4 ;  Gmdckt^  de  jure  commorieniinm,  Rostock, 
Ii30. 
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a.  If  it  be  a  case  of  parents  and  children  it  is  presumed,  r^ardless  as  to 
the  mode  of  death,  that  impubescent  children  died  before  and  pubesceot 
children  after  their  parents.^ 

h.  If  on  the  contrary  it  be  a  case  of  persons  who  are  not  parents  and  chil- 
dren to  one  another,  and  if  the  rights  of  one  are  dependent  on  the  previooB 
death  of  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  an  inheritance  or  legacy,  such  rights 
cannot  be  made  avaiLible  without  proof  of  the  previous  death  of  the  party 
a<^ainst  whom  it  is  claimed;'  but  if  a  person  receive  a  gift  from  another,  the 
irrevocability  of  which  depends  only  on  the  fact  that  the  other  did  not  revoke 
the  gifl  in  his  lifetime  and  the  donee  is  also  dead,  then  in  case  of  doubt  the 
donor  is  regarded  as  having  died  first,  and  the  gifl  cannot  be  reclaimed,  as, 
e.  y.,  the  case  of  a  gifl  between  husband  and  wife  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa} 

CHAPTER  SECOND. 

» 

LEGAL    PKR80NS. 

I.  General  Definition. 

§  154.  Though  rights  in  general,  and  especially  rights  of  property,  are  for 
individual  persons,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  rights  are  permitted  to  things 
which  arc  assimilated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  individual  persons,  and 
which  things  may  also  have  obligations.  Besides  the  natural  and  physical 
persons  there  are  things  which  are  termed  legal  (moral,  mystie-al  or  fictitious) 
persons.  As  such  is  designated  eterything  other  than  a  human  being  which 
is  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  proper  subject  of  rights.  To  this  class  belong,* 
first,  the  state  itself,  and,  when  property  is  concerned,  instead  of  the  state 
the  fiscus  or  state  treasury  (§  156,  infra)^  corporations  of  every  kind  (§  165, 
vt/ra),  many  pious  and  charitable  institutions  {pix  causse)^  (§  157,  ia/ra)^ 
and,  lastly,  the  estate  of  a  deceased  so  long  as  it  has  not  been  acquired  by 
the  heirs  (heredita^  Jacens),^ 

II.  Corporations.' 

§  155.  A  corporation  is  a  union  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  continuoiiE 
succession  in  general  beyond  the  life  of  its  several  members,  and  reoognifled 
by  the  state  as  a  moral  person.     The  corporation  personifies  an  entirety,  and 

1  iDStances  of  this  presumption  are  in  fr.  9.  JJ  1.  2.  4;  fr.  16.  pr.  fr.  82.  fr.  23. 
D.  34.  5 ;  fr.  26.  pr.  D.  23.  4.  An  exception  is  contained  in  fr.  9.  |  2.  D.  34.  6,  and 
infr.  17.  J  7.  D.  36.  1. 

*  Instances  may  be  found  in  fr.  9.  pr.  fr.  16.  17.  18.  pr.  D.  34.  6. 
»  fr.  8.  fr.  9.  J  3.  D.  34.  5  ;  fr.  32.  J  14.  D.  24.  1 ;  fr.  26.  D.  39.  6. 

^  Jleitze,  Grandrisz,  3d  ed.  p.  25,  note  15 ;  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  2,  p.  236,  9eq, 

*  Not  all :  see  §  157,  infra. 

*  See  ;  737,  infra. 

f  Dig.  III.  4.  XLVII.  22.  L.  1.  4.  5.  6.  8.  9 ;  Cod.  X.  40-68;  XI.  29-^9; 
Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  J  131 ;  Weiske^  iiber  Corporationen,  Leipsic,  1847. 
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ii  uk  indiTiduftl  sabjeot  of  rights  in  itself  entirely  independent  of  the 
seTerml  members  of  it  as  physical  persons. 

1 .  Snch  a  corporation  can  only  arise  by  the  authority  of  the  state.^ 

2.  A  corporation  constituted  in  the  proper  manner  continues  always  the 
same  entirety  or  the  same  legal  person,  even  if  in  the  course  of  time  its  mem- 
bers should  be  changed.' 

3.  A  corporation  as  a  legal  person  may  acquire  and  possess  rights,  and 
when  validly  constituted  it  possesses  all  the  rights  necessary  for  its  continued 
existence,  in  which  is  iucluded  the  right  to  receive  new  members  and  to 
choose  officers,  to  have  a  common  treasury,  and  to  make  by-laws.'  The  gov- 
ernment may  also  grant  to  corporations  other  special  privileges,  e,  g,,  a  juris- 
diction of  its  own,  a  right  of  succession  in  the  intestate  estate  of  its  members, 
privileges  and  franchises.* 

4.  As  a  corporation  may  possess  property,  real  rights,  and  claims,  so  it  also 
may  be  subject  to  debts.  These  rights  and  obligations  do  not  belong  to  the 
individual  changing  members  of  the  corporation,  but  to  the  corporation  itself, 
regarded  as  a  legal  person,^  though  a  right  of  use  of  certain  corporate  property, 
according  to  its  peculiar  purpose,  may  be  vested  in  the  individual  members.* 

5.  The  corporate  affairs,  which  can  only  be  such  as  relate  to  the  oom- 
moo  object  and  property  of  the  corporation,  must  be  managed  by  its  oonsti- 
tntioiial  representatives,  as  the  corporation,  being  a  fictitious  person,  has  no 
nafcnral  will.  If  not  otherwise  prescribed  this  will  is  expressed  by  a  resolu- 
tioD  of  the  corporation.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  effected  depends  on 
the  oonstitation  of  the  corporation.  But  if  the  constitution  has  no  provisions 
00  this  matter,  then  all  the  members  who  have  a  vote  must  be  convened,  and 
whatever  is  then  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  united  will  of  the  corporation,  to  which  dissenters  and  absentees  must 
••Iwiit.     The  Roman  law,  however,  has  no  general  provision  on  this  matter.^ 

6.  A  corporation  is  dissolved  when  its  last  member  leaves  it  or  when  the 
ttale  dtssolves  it.'  In  such  case  the  corporate  property,  if  the  corporation 
wire  d»giiod  for  public  purposes,  becomes  the  property  of  the  state  or  of 
aaoCher  legal  person,  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes ;  but  if  the  corpora- 

•  ft.  1.  pr.  f  1.  ft.  3.  {  1.  D.  47.  22 ;  ft.  1.  pr.  D.  3.  4 ;  KelUr,  Pand.  {  39. 

>  fr.  7.  i  3.  D.  3.  4.  •  fr.  1.  2  1.  D.  3.  4.     See  fr.  1.  {  2.  ft.  18.  D.  50.  4. 

«  Coast.  8.  C.  6.  24.    See  {  S^lf  «nA<>- 

*  fr.  7.  I  1.  D.  3.  4  ;  {  6.  I.  2.  1  ;   fr.  6.  {  1.  D.  1.  8. 

*  WiMtt  these  are  applied  to  the  general  benefit  thej  are  tensed  ru  uimerwiHUii  ia 
a  Uflrited  tease,  in  contradistinction  from  patrimonium  univertitmiii^  which  ooald  not 
ht  need  bj  every  one.  The  income  of  the  latter  was  generally  applied  lo  Ihe  pay* 
seat  af  she  fwsaral  expense.     See  {  170,  infra. 

«fr.  1«0.  f  I.  D.  50.  17;  Const.  5.  C.  10.  63;  Const.  3.  C.  11.31  ;  Novel  1)0.  e.  €. 
II  1.  3.  It  is  generallj  supposed,  when  the  constitntioo  does  not  •therwiae  pre* 
ffit«  Ikat  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  voting  members  of  the  eorporatioa  mast  be 
pwisat.  a#  whom  a  anjarity  determine :  OliUk,  Comm.  Val.  1,  {  91. 

•  fr.  7.  I  1.  D.  3.  4 ;    fr.  31.  D.  7.  4. 
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tion  were  designed  for  private  purposes,  tbeo  its  property  is  divided  among 

the  remaining  members. 

III.  Of  the  Fisous. 

§  156.  By  fiscus  is  now  understood  the  property  of  the  state  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  private  property  of  the  ruler,  and  when  spoken  of  as  a  legal 
person  the  state  itself,  as  the  subject  of  property  relations,  is  understood.^ 
The  fiscus  with  regard  to  legal  relations  is  always  viewed  as  a  moral  person. 
It  has  not  only  a  right  to  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  state  revenues, 
to  which  latter  belong  the  bona  vacantia  (§  682,  tn/ra),  but  there  alao  pertain 
to  it  many  prerogatives  and  privileges,'  which  will  be  noticed  under  their 
proper  heads.  In  a  contest  between  a  subject  and  the  fiscus,  in  doubtful 
cases  the  subject  prevails.' 

IV.  Op  Pious  and  Charitable  Purposes  (pits  causis). 

§  157.  The  term  j)ia  causa  denotes  an  institution  for  pious  and  charitable 
purposes  or  for  the  public  benefit.  This  general  name  is  given  to  every 
establishment  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of  piety,  the  relief  of  neoessi- 
tous  persons,  the  diffusion  of  education  and  culture  and  the  advancement  of 
science  and  arts.*  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  recognized  as  moral  persons 
only  when  the  state  has  approved  or  authorized  them.^  Otherwise  they 
lack  the  capacity  for  rights  and  cannot  acquire  property.  Still  the  confirma- 
tion by  the  st-ate  may  be  subsequent  to  their  foundation,  and  then  it  has  a 
retroactive  effect  to  the  time  of  such  foundation.*  If  such  pia  causa  be  con- 
firmed by  the  state,  and  thereby  recognized  as  a  moral  person,  it  aoquiree 
every  kind  of  property,  inter  vivos  as  well  as  mortis  causa,  as  also  many  privi- 
leges.' 

»  Paul,  Sent.  rec.  Lib.  6.  tit.  12  ;  Dig.  49.  14 ;  Cod.  Theod  10.  1 ;  Cod.  Just.  10.  1 ; 
//aV/tn,  Rechte  des  Fiscus,  Ulm,  1810;  Peregrini,  de  jur.  et  priril.  fisci,  Cologne, 
16G3. 

*  According  to  the  Roman  law  and  German  judicial  usage  the  regent  and  re- 
gentess  possess  the  same  prerogatives  in  regard  to  their  private  estates :  fr.  6.  {  1. 
D.  49.  14 ;  Const.  3.  C.  7.  37. 

»  fr.  10.  D.  49.  14.     See  Novel  161.  c.  2  and  Edict.  Justin.  4.  c.  2.  {  1. 

*  Cod.  1.  3;  Novel  120;  Oliick^  Comm.  Vol.  39,  p.  448,  tey.,  Vol.  40,  p.  1,  #«g. ; 
Savigny^  Syst.  Vol.  2,  p.  262,  teq, 

*  Contra^  Elvers^  in  his  Theor.  prakt.  Erort.,  Gottingen,  1827,  p.  167,  seq.  Some 
later  jurists  allege  that  according  to  the  express  words  of  Const.  46.  pr.  C.  1.  3.  all 
kinds  of  pix  causa  might  be  founded  through  mere  private  will  by  testamentary 
appointment  as  heir  or  legatee ;  however  that  constitution  is  not  glossed,  and  is 
moreover  only  a  lex  rettiluta. 

*  When,  therefore,  a  pia  causa  is  founded  by  testament  it  is  regarded  as  capable 
of  inheriting,  though  it  be  not  authorized  by  the  government  till  after  the  testa- 
tor's death :  arg.  fr.  62.  pr.  D.  28.  5. 

^  Const.  35.  in  fin.  C.  1.  3  ;  Const.  23.  pr.  C.  1.  2.  Of  alienation  of  their  property 
see  Novel  120.  cap.  1.  {  2.  cap.  6.  {  2.  The  benefit  of  restitution  in  inUgrum  was 
first  given  to  it  by  the  canon  law  :  cap.  1.  3.  X.  1.  41. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

OF  THINGS. 

Original  Nature  of  Things.* 

§  158.  Bj  a  thing  (res),  in  its  original  sense,  is  meant  a  body  which  can 
haTe  no  rights,  but  may  be  acted  on  by  human  will.  Whether  the  body  have 
life  or  not,  snek  as  animals,  or  if  it  want  reason,  yet  in  this  sense  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  thing.  Certain  persons  were  accounted  things  because  they  were 
ioeapable  of  rights,  hence  they  were  the  object,  but  not  the  subject,  of  rights. 
Sttck  penoos  were  slaves.'  There  are  things  in  this  sense  which  are  not  the 
subject  of  commerce  {quarum  commercium  non  est),  and  cannot  be  private 
property.'  Ordinary  things  may  be  the  objects  of  private  property,  and  form 
tiie  chief  portion  of  estates. 

Things  Corporeal  and  Incorporeal. 

§  lft9.  As  property  chiefly  consists  of  things  in  their  original  sense,  hence 
the  Romans  formed  the  technical  usage  of  terming  all  property  effects  things 
in  their  wide  sense,  such  as  servitudes,  money,  debts  and  inheritances. 
Herein  is  ike  distinction  between  corporeal  things  (res  corparaies),  by  which 
is  meant  things  in  their  original  sense,*  and  incorporeal  things  (res  incorpo- 
rates),  nnder  which  is  meant  rights  of  property  in  things  aside  from  owner- 
ship of  them.* 

I.  Movable  and  Immovable  Things. 

§  160.  Corporeal  things  are  either  movable  (res  mobiles)  or  immovable  (res 
itmmobiles).  Immovable  are  land*  (solvm)  aqd  that  which  is  connected  there- 
vith  either  by  nature  or  art  (quse  solo  continentur),  such  as  trees  ^  and  build- 

*  Of  the  nature  aad  kind  of  thiogs  geoerallj,  see  Gaius,  II.  1-17 ;  Inst.  2.  tit.  1.  2 ; 
Di^.  1.  S;    Wutpkml^  Sjstem  dee  Rom.  Rechts,  Leipzig,  1788. 

*  Ulpiao,  XIX.  1 :  ^*  Omnet  res  ant  mancipi  sunt,  aut  nee  mancipi.     Mancipi  res 
0«Bt — strm  et  qnadrnpedet,"  etc. 

'  fr.  6.  I  1.  D.  1.  8,  in  which  are  included  the  re*  divini  juris^  the  ret  eommunsi 
(I  169,  H^a),  the  re*  jmblicm  ({  170,  infra).     Thej  cannot  be  estimated 
r,  fr.  9.  {  5.  D.  I.  8,  and  most  of  the  legal  transactions  thereon  are  roid. 
fr.  S3.  {  5.  D.  45.  1. 

*  Cicero.  Top.  c.  5,  designates  them  as  '*re«  qu»  tunV  in  contradistinction  from 
**  r«*  fiur  mttilipmittr."     See,  on  corporeal  things,  {  1.  I.  2.  2  ;  fr.  1.  {  I.  D.  1.  8. 

»  II  2.  3.  L  2.  2.  Theophilus  ad  {{  2.  3.  cit. ;  fr.  1.  {  1.  D.  1.  8  ;  fr.  1.  J  7.  D.  35.  2 ; 
Cicero,  Top.  c.  5;  Seneca,  epist.  58;  //ii^o,  Rumisch.  Recht.  7th  ed.  p.  37.  Those 
kavt  freqocntlj  been  regarded  as  incorporeal  which  indiridually  (jp«eie«) 
eorporaal,  b«t  only  according  to  their  kind  {^enus)  form  the  objects  of  rights. 
<On  faaaa  aad  species,  see  {  161,  infra.) 

*  it.  1. 11  3.  4.  6.  ti.  3.  I  15.  D.  43.  16 ;  fr.  1.  {  1.  D.  7.  9. 

*  Otntrally  tkt  plants  rooted  therein :  fr.  40.  D.  19.  1.    Rspecially  the  pendant 
frvU:  fir.  44.  D  6.  1.     **  ^nehu  pfndmUs  pmrs  fundi  pidentur.'* 
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ings.^  Other  corporeal  things  are  termed  movable,  whether  they  be  self- 
moving  or  not'  The  divisions  of  land  into  parts  are  termed  prtBdiaf 
whether  buildings  be  thereon  or  not.*  The  term  fundus  sometimes  means 
only  a  prmdium  of  the  latter  kind,^  and  frequently  every  kind  of  prBedium,* 

II.  Oenus  and  Species.    Fungible  and  Non-fungible  Things. 

§  161.  By  genus  is  understood  in  legal  language  not  simply  a  whole  ebun 
of  things,  but  rather  a  single  thing,  which  is  designated  only  aocordiog  to 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  as  such  forms  the  object  of  right;  tpeetfli, 
on  the  contrary,  is  applied  to  a  single  thing  which  is  designated  by  its  ndi- 
viduality.^  On  this  distinction  rests  the  division  of  things  into  fungible  and 
non-fungible.  Their  natures  are  relative.  A  thing  is  fungible  wheB  the 
transaction  of  which  it  is  the  object  depends  not  on  its  speciee,  but  ob  its 
kind  and  quantity,  so  that  it  need  be  only  restored  in  class  (^genere)  or  in  the 
same  quantity  and  quality.  A  thing  is  non-fungible  when  the  transaction  of 
which  it  is  the  object  must  be  performed  or  given  in  specie.  This  distinction 
is  not  limited  to  movable  things  only.  Immovable  things  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  fungible,  as,  e.  g,y  1  devise  to  a  person  a  piece  of  land  of  a  cartaiB 
size,  or  one  of  my  houses  (§  765,  in/ra).  But  only  those  things  wlueh  an 
especially  fungible  are  classified  among  the  movables,  and  they  are  SBch  as  is 
the  daily  trade  and  traffic  are  usually  measured,  counted  and  weighed  (gum 
pondercj  numero,  vel  meruura  constant).  These  are  termed  fsngiUe  thiBgB 
in  a  strict  sense,^  or  naturally  fungible.  As  things  of  another  nature  as  a 
class  (^genus)  may  be  the  object  of  a  transaction,  so  things  of  this  kind  may 
be  species.*     Not  all  the  things  which  can  be  weighed,  counted  or  measured, 

but  only  many  kinds  of  them,  are  things  which  are  consumed  by  use**  (res, 

• 

1  fr.  Y.  i  10.  D.  41.  1  ;  fr.  44.  {  1.  in  f.  D.  44.  7  ;  fr.  60.  D.  9.  2. 

'  When  they  are  self-moving  they  are  termed  res  se  moventet:  fr.  93.  D.  50.  16. 

»fr.  116.  D.  60.  16. 

*  The  terms  prsedia  rtuiiea  and  urhana  refer  to  this  distinction  in  the  doclriBe  ef 
servitudes.     See,  e.  ^.,  fr.  198.  D.  60.  16 ;  but  also  see  f^.  4.  {  1.  D.  20.  2. 

*  Namely,  in  the  Twelve  Tables ;  Cicero,  Top.  c.  4.  pro.  Oaec.  c.  19;  bnt  alto  in 
Qaius,  II  {  42 ;  Ulpian,  XIX.  J  1  ;  {  2.  I.  2.  4 ;  fr.  66.  J  2.  D.  18.  1 ;  fr.  1.  {{  3.  6. 
D.  43.  16. 

*  fr.  60.  115.  211.  D.  60.  16,  where  the  terms  locus^  ager,  area,  tedes,  piOa  and  <tygf 
fietet  are  spoken  of. 

»  fr.  64.  pr.  D.  46.  1  ;  fr.  30.  g  6.  D.  30. 

"  Of  them  it  is  said  in  fr.  2.  }  1.  D.  12.  1,  <'in  genere  suo  magis  recipiuBt  fuac- 
tionem  per  solutionem,  qaam  specie,"  from  which  has  been  formed  the  aaroman 
term  resfungibUes.     See  I.  3.  14.  (16). 

*  E.  ff.j  fr.  30.  {  6.  D.  30  :  «<  If  the  money  which  is  in  the  chest  or  the  iriaa  wbieh 
is  in  the  vault."  This  especially  applies  to  money.  See  fr.  24.  D.  m.  3 ;  fr.  34. 
{  4.  D.  30 ;  fr.  4.  D.  13.  6 ;  fr.  37.  D.  46.  1. 

1^  Dig.  7.  5,  de  usufrnctu  earum  rerum  quae  usu  consumuntur  Tel  miDanntiir. 
The  phrase  res  usu  consumptibiles  appears  in  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Qreek  codicil 
infr.  101.  pr.  D.  32. 
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qum  u$u  amswmtniw),  that  is,  they  possess  the  characteristic  of  being  cod- 
by  ordinary  use  or  being  wholly  lost  to  the  user.* 


III.  Irditidual  Things  and  Things  Together  (universitcUes  remni)} 

§  162.  One  or  nore  indiTidual  things  considered  by  and  in  themselves  are 
termed  in  legal  language  res  singula  or  tn'rigulares,  and  these  are  either  simple, 
when  consisting  of  naturally  coherent,  homogeneous  parts  (corpus  unitum),  or 
oonneetcd  (res  connexm),  even  if  they  consist  of  different  parts  mechanically 
ooonected.'  Several  individual  things  not  mechanically  connected,  but  which, 
when  taken  together,  in  a  legal  aspect  are  regarded  as  a  whole,  are  termed 
imiversitcu  rerum^^  in  which  there  is  usually  a  further  distinction  between 
universiUu /acti  ttnd  juris.  By  universitas  facti  is  meant  a  number  of  corpo- 
real things  of  the  same  kind  which  are  regarded  as  a  whole;  e.  g.^  a  herd,  a 
stock  of  wares.*  By  universitas  juris,  on  the  other  hand,  is  meant  a  number 
of  things  of  all  kinds,  corporeal  as.  well  as  incorporeal,  which,  when  taken 
together,  are  regarded  as  a  whole ;  e.  g.,  an  inheritance,  a  pecvlium}  This 
distinction  is  in  itself  unobjectionable,  but  it  is  incorrect  to  maintain  that 
the  totality  of  law  but  not  the  totality  of  fact  was  subject  to  the  rule, 
^m  succedii  in  locum  pretii  et  pretium  in  locum  rei;^*^  that  is,  all  that 
is  acquired  by  means  of  and  instead  of  the  single  things  pertaining  to  the 
totality  belongs  to  the  latter,  and  may  be  claimed  by  him  who  has  a  right  to 
the  totality. 

IV.  Divisible  and  Indivisible  Things. 

§  163.  Things  are  either  divisible  or  indivisible.' 

1.  A  corporeal  thing  is  physically  divisible  when  without  wholly  destroy- 
ing or  injuring  its  value  it  can  be  divided  into  distinct  parts,  each  of  which 
in  relation  to  possession,  property  or  other  rights  forms  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent whole.  A  movable  thing  can  only  by  a  change  of  its  body  be  di- 
vided into  several  disconnected  bodies.*     On  the  other  hand  an  immovable 

>  Tbe  Utter  refers  to  monej  ;  the  former  to  all  other  coDSumables. 

*  IF«^ei<r,  jaritt.  Eocjrcl.  pp.  661,  662  ;    Wdchter,  Handbuch,  Vol.  2,  {  39. 

sfr.  30.  pr.  D.  41.  3;  e.  g.^  a  house,  a  ship.  The  sources  usually  here  also  em- 
ploj  iba  eipreMion  fimguUt  res  for  the  single  constituent  parts,  and  term  the  whole 
wmttTtitm*:  tr.  23.  pr.  D.  41.  3;  fr.  7.  {  H.  D.  41.  1  ;  fr.  8.  D.  43.  24.  And  other 
iiafte  things,  e.  g.,  a  funduty  they  term  the  whole,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
«v«rml  parts  («.  y.,  sereral  possession),  univertitas:  fV.  30.  D.  10.  3. 

*  Tba  Roosans  use  neither  univertita*  rerum  nor  univertUas  perionarum,  but  use 
ifUad  the  word  mmwertitas  simply  without  an  affix.  They  only  use  such  a  term  af* 
wmmtrmtm*  mdimm  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  note  3. 

» I  IS.  I.  2.  20 ;  fr.  13.  pr.  fr.  34.  D.  20.  1  ;  fr.  1.  {  3.  fr.  23.  {  5.  D.  6.  1. 
*|  «.  I.  2.  9;  ft.  1.  2  1-  D.  43.  2. 

*  fr.  JO.  pr.  |{  1.  2.  10.  12.  fr.  22.  D.  5.  3. 

*  BwtkUlfs,  Temche,  No.  4 ;    WackUr,  Handbuch,  Vol.  2,  {  42. 

*  fr.  S.  D.  6.  1 ;  fr.  19.  pr.  D.  10.  3.  If  there  be  movable  and  immorable  property 
to  be  divided  aaoaf  the  tame  persons,  then  one  thing  may  be  girea  entire  to  one 
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thing  can  only  be  divided  by  the  fixing  of  a  boundary'  by  drawing  a  line  on 
its  surface,  and  that  which  is  above  or  beneath  a  divided  part  of  the  surface 
appertains  to  such  part.  In  immovables'  a  thing  may  be  partly  the  exclu- 
sive possession  or  property  of  one  person  and  partly  the  exclusive  poaseasion 
or  property  of  another,  and  hence  the  Romans  say,'  rem  pro  divito  posndere, 
rem  communem  pro  diviso  habere. 

2.  A  corporeal  thing  is  in  contemplation  of  law  divisible  regardless 
whether  it  be  physically  divisible  or  not  so  far  as  it  may  be  possessed  by  sev- 
eral persons  in  common,  that  is  according  to  imaginary  parts/  Persons  hav- 
ing a  common  possession  or  property  are  said  to  have  pro  vndvouo  or  rem 
habent  communem} 

V.  Things  Existing  and  Future  (res  existentes  etykUursR.') 

§  164.  With  respect  to  their  existence  things  are  either  existing  (res  Jam 
existentes)  or  future  (res  fiifurse'),  when  their  existence  is  only  in  anticipation, 
as  when  they  depend  on  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  such  as  the  coming 
fruits,  or  on  chance,  as  a  draught  of  fishes.* 

VI.  Things  Principal  and  Accessory. 

§  165.  A  principal  thing  (res  principalis)  is  self-subsisting,  and  does  not 
depend  on  or  exist  for  another  thing.  All  that  which  appertains  to  a  prin- 
cipal thing  or  is  rightfully  connected  with  it  is  termed  an  accessory  thing 
(res  a^cessoria).  To  this  class  belongs  that  which  the  Roman  law  embnoes 
under  the  term  causa  rei  (the  accessions  of  the  thing)  and  also  that  which 
was  expended  on  the  thing  (impensx  in  rem  coUaim), 

A.   CAUSA   REI. 

1.  Accessions, 

§  166.  Under  causa  rei  s.  omnh  causa  the  Roman  law  comprehends  all  that 
the  claimant  of  the  principal  thing  cdn  demand  in  addition  to  it  from  the  de- 
fendant, and  especially  what  he  would  have  had  if  the  thing  had  not  been  with- 
held from  him.  These  are  principally  the  accessions  and  fruits  of  the  thing.^ 
Accession  is  the  general  name  given  to  every  accessory  thing  corporeal  or 

person  and  another  thing  to  another  person.     Respecting  division  of  property  in 
common  see  the  doctrine  of  Actions  of  partition. 

1  fr.  8.  D.  6.  I ;  fr.  6.  J  1.  D.  8.  4;  fr.  43.  pr.  D.  41.  2. 

>  This  ordinarily  is  not  possible  with  movables:  fr.  8.  D.  6.  1.     But  see  fr.  5.  { 

I.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  12.  J  1 ;  fr.  27.  J  2.  D.  41.  1. 

«  fr.  6.  J  16.  D.  27.  9 ;  fr.  8.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  29.  D.  41.  1.  See  fr.  6.  J  1.  D.  8.  4 ;  fr. 
25.  i  1.  D.  50.  16. 

*  E.  g.y  Property,  usufruct,  pledges. 

^  See  citations  in  note  3. 

«  fr.  15.  pr.  D.  20.  1 ;  fr.  11.  2  3.  D.  20.  4^  fr.  8.  pr.  {  1 ;  fr.  34.  j  2.  D.  18.  1 ;  fr. 

II.  }  18.  D.  19.  1 ;  fr.  73.  D.  45.  1 ;  fr.  17.  pr.  D.  32 ;  J  7.  I.  2.  20;  BuehholU^  Ver- 
suche,  No.  5. 

T  fr.  20.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  35.  75.  246.  J  1.  D.  50.  16;  fr.  31.  pr.  D.  12.  I. 
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meorporeaP  whitih  baa  aook*oed  to  a  prinoipal  thing  from  without'  aad  has 
kees  oonnected  with  it  by  natural  or  human  agency,  so  that  by  virtue  of  this 
ooBuection  it  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  thing.  (See  §  275-277,  tn/ra.) 
Affpurtenanoea,  which  differ  from  accessions,'  are  such  things  as  stand  in  an 
•dual  reUition  to  another  thing  for  the  purpose  of  continually  serving  it 
without  being  so  connected  with  it  as  to  appear  as  a  part  thereof.*  The 
quality  of  appurtenance  ceases  by  the  total  cessation  of  such  actual  relation, 
but  not  by  the  temporary  cessation  of  it."  Movables  as  well  as  immovables 
mtty  have  appurtenances  *  and  such  appurtenances  again  may  either  be  mov- 
Afc  or  immovable.^  In  relation  to  appurtenances  the  general  principle  is  that 
every  dispositioo  respecting  the  principal  affects  the  appurtenances  to  it  also,. 
■altts  Ihey  are  expreflsly  excepted. 

2.  /VirtV." 

§  1S7.  Fruit  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  is  the  organic  production  of 
a  thing,*  and  all  other  physical  gains  from  it/^  so  far  as  this  profit  from  and 
appropriation  of  the  thing  arises  from  its  ordinary  employment  according  to 
Ub  purpose  for  use  in  contradistinction  from  diminution  or  encroachment." 
Aa  kMUg  as  it  remains  united  with  the  thing  which  produces  it,  it  is  termed 
fcaaging  or  standing  fruit  (Jructus  pendentes  or  stantes) ;  ^'  when  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  it  is  termed  severed  fruit  (/nictus  separatx).  When  one  who 
dafivcs  from  the  owner  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  a  thing,  e.  g,,  the  ten- 
or usufructuary,  has  separated  it  or  acquired  it  after  severance,  the  fruit 


*  laeladed  is  iacorporeal  aceesaions  are,  e.  y.,  Rights,  which  appertain  to  a 
iking:  ft.  47-49;  fr.  78.  pr.  D.  18.  1 ;  or  whereby  other  rights  are  secnred :  fr.  91. 
I  4.  D.  4&.  1  ;  fr.  43.  D.  46.  3;  ft-.  71.  pr.  D.  46.  1  ;  {  5.  I.  3.  20  (21) ;  BuchhoUz, 
Tcrtnche,  Ko.  6. 

*  See,  howerer,  {  167,  note  9,  ir^fra, 

*8ee,  fenerallj,  Nommtl,  Pertinent  nnd  Erbsonderungs-Register,  Leipzig,  1794; 
J^mtki,  Lekre  ron  den  Pertinentien,  Chemnitz,  1827. 

«  Oa  tke  latter  point  see  fr.  13.  in  fin.  D.  19.  1  ;  fr.  3.  {  1.  D.  33.  6. 

*  fr.  17.  {  11.  D.  19.  1 ;  tr.  41.  {  12.  D.  30;  fr.  2.  42.  {  4.  D.  60.  16. 
«  fr.  66.  D.  32 ;  fr.  15.  D.  33.  6. 

»  fr.  20.  J  7.  D.  33.  7;  fr.  31.  D.  32;  fr.  13.  {  31.  fr.  14.  fr.  17.  pr.  {  8.  D.  19.  I. 

*  £FcM6«eA,  die  Lehre  ron  der  Frncbt,  Leipzig,  1843;  Savipnjfy  System,  Vol.  6,  p. 

101.  trf. 

*  fr.  77.  D.  50.  16.  The  pmrtus  mndUm^  howerer,  in  the  Roman  law  is  not  reck- 
oned among  the  fmits,  bnt  among  the  accessions:  fr.  28.  {  1.  D.  22.  1 ;  {  37.  I.  2. 
I.  In  other  places  the  word  fructut  means  the  right  to  enjoj  the  fruit  from  an- 
atlier's  property*  t.  g.,  ft.  33.  pr.  fr.  57.  {  iD-  7.  1  ;  fr.  12.  {  2.  D.  7.  8. 

■•  fr.  7.  H  >»•  i* ;  fr-  8.  pr.  D.  24.  3 ;  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  23.  5 ;  fr.  9.  {  2-5 ;  fr.  13.  {J  5. 
#.  D.  7.  1 :  fr.  77.  D.  50.  16. 

**  Thos  frait  trees  do  not  belong  to  the  frnit  of  a  field,  and  forest  trees  belong 
•alj  to  tke  extent  that  thej  maj  be  trimmed  in  accordance  with  the  forest  lawj  - 
fr.  10.  11.  D.  7.  1 ;  fr.  7.  {  12.  D.  24.  3. 

o  fr.  34.  i  1.  D.  47.  2 ;  fr.  7.  J  15.  D.  24.  3 ;  fr.  27.  pr.  D.  7.  1 ;  fr.  44.  D.  6.  1. 
10 
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is  termed  percepted  fruit  (fructvs  perceptt)}  Fruit  in  an  improper  sense 
means  the  compensation  which  a  man  receives  from  another  for  the  use  or 
enjoyment  of  a  thing  and  which  does  not  consist  in  proper  fruits,  e,  g,,  in- 
terest, rent,  etc'  Fruit  in  it«  proper  sense  is  now  termed  natural  fruit  {/rue- 
tus  naturaleti)}  But  revenue  of  the  latter  kind  is  termed  civil  fruit  {/rurttt^ 
civUei)} 

B.  EXPENSES  ON  THE  THING  (tmpensse  in  rem  coUaix), 

§  168.  As  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  demand,  together  with  the  principal 
thing,  all  its  accessions  (omnem  catisam  ret),  so  on  the  other  hand  he  is  often 
bound  to  reimburse  the  defendant  the  impensse  in  rem  coUatse^  by  which  is 
understood  all  that  the  latter  expended  on  the  thing  for  its  benefit.  If  such 
expenses  were  necessary  to  keep  the  thing  from  perishing,  or  at  least  from 
deterioration,  then  they  are  termed  necessary  expenses  {impensse  necenariat). 
But  if  they  were  simply  to  improve  the  thing,  or  to  increase  the  revenue  from 
it,  then  they  are  termed  useful  expenses  (tmpensx  utiles).  Those  expenditures 
which  increase  the  desirability  of  a  thing  or  the  personal  pleasure  of  the 
jpossessor  are  termed  voluptuous  {impensx  voluptuariat)}  Reimbursement 
for  the  necessary  expenses  expended  on  another's  property  may  generally  be 
claimed  by  every  one  except  a  thief."  Respecting  the  reimbursement  of  use- 
ful expenses,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  with  regard  to  the  volup- 
tuous expenses,  generally  there  is  a  right  of  removal  of  the  thing  for  which 
the  expense  was  incurred  (Jva  toUendi),  but  only  when  the  thing  is  of  acme 
use  after  the  separation  from  the  principal  and  the  owner  does  not  prefer  to 
compensate  for  it.'  An  action  for  the  reimbursement  of  such  expenditures 
can  generally  be  instituted  only  when  they  were  made  in  consequence  of  an 
agreement  or  quasi  agreement ;  in  other  cases  the  demand  for  reimbursement 
of  expenditures  can  only  be  made  available  by  means  of  exception  or  retention.' 

^  The  distinction  between  severed  and  percei^ted  frait  is  distinctly  recognized 
in  fr.  13.  D.  7.  4.  See  fr.  12.  J  6.  D.  7.  1 ;  fr.  25.  J  1.  D.  22.  1 ;  fr.  48.  pr.  D.  41.  1  ; 
Savigrn/j  Recbt  des  Besitzes,  J  22  a.  See  J  294,  infra.  Fruits  which  could  have 
been  obtained,  but  which  are  not  because  of  the  wrongful  withholding  of  posses- 
sion, are  now  termed  fructus  percipiendi :  J  2.  I.  4.  17 ;  fr.  62.  J  1.  D.  6.  1. 

'  fr.  29.  D.  5.  3;  fr.  34.  D.  22.  1.  That  interest  does  not  properly  belong  to 
fruits  is  expressly  shown  by  fr.  121.  D.  50.  16.  See  fr.  36.  fr.  38.  {  13.  D.  22.  1; 
fr.  62.  pr.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  88.  §  3.  D.  35.  2. 

*  With  respect  to  these  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  fructus  mere  naturaUt 
and  induttriaUa.     See  fr.  45.  D.  22.  1 ;  fr.  48.  pr.  D.  41.  1. 

*  Wachter,  Handbuch,  Vol.  2,  J  42. 

6  fr.  79.  D.  50.  16.     See  D.  25.  1 ;  Ulpian,  VI.  J  14-17. 

*  fr.  1.  §  4.  D.  33.  4 ;  C«nst'.  5.  C.  3.  32 ;  fr.  13.  D.  13.  1 ;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  52, 
^  fr.  38.  D.  6.  1.     See  H  297,  567,  747,  infra, 

*  fr.  48.  D.  6.  1 ;  fr.  14.  J  1.  D.  10.  3. 
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VII.  In  Relation  to  Owneeship. 

A.  things  without  an  owner. 

§  169.  As  r^ards  ownership,  things  are  either  without  an  owner  {res  nuir 
Itui)  or  they  are  owned  by  some  certain  person  (res  alicujiui)}  To  the  things 
without  an  owner  belong — 

1.  The  things  common  to  aU  (res  communes  omnium^,  i.  e.,  those  things 
which  are  used  and  enjoyed  by  every  one,  even  in  single  parts,  but  can  never 
be  exclusively  acquired  as  a  whole.' 

2.  The  res  nuUius  in  a  limited  sense,  t.  «.,  those  things  which,  so  far  as  is 
known,  never  yet  had  an  owner  or  which  have  ceased  to  have  an  owner.' 

3.  Res  pro  derelkto  Jialntx,  t.  e.,  those  things  to  which  the  owner  aban- 
doned hiB  ownership,  without  transferring  it  to  another.^ 

B.  things  private,  in  common  and  public  (res  private,  universitatU 

et  publico), 

§  170.  Things  that  belong  to  a  certain  person  may  be  owned — 

1.  Either  by  one  or  more  individual  persons,  in  which  case  they  are  termed 
private  things  (res  pnvcUm),^ 

2.  Or  by  a  community,  then  they  are  termed  things  in  common  (res  uni- 
versiJUUis)^  or  by  a  state,  then  they  are  termed  public  things  (res  publtcst). 
When  in  the  last  two  cases  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  things  according  to 
theb  proper  purpose  is  free  to  every  member  of  the  community,  or  to  every 
mbieei  of  the  state,  they  are  termed  res  untversitattSy  and  res  puhlxcst  in  a 
narrow  sense ;  ^  but  when  they  are  destined  merely  to  subserve  the  general 
porpoeeB  of  the  community  or  state,  so  that  the  revenue  therefrom  flows  into 
tlie  oommon  or  state  treasury,  they  are  termed  pcUrimonium  universitatis  or 
cMiaiis^ 

*  Inst.  3.  1 ;  Dig.  I.  8;  Gaius,  II.  1.  teg.]  BuehhoUSj  Versuche,  No.  7. 

*  i  1.  I.  3.  1 ;  fr.  2.  {  1.  D.  1.  8 ;  ft.  61.  D.  18.  1. 

*  I  13-18.  I.  3.  1.  The  Roman  law  includes  the  re9  divmi  juris  among  the  relnu 
—Wilt,  because  they  were  partly  sacred,  partly  religioQS  and  partly  holy.  In  con- 
tradistinction, all  other  property  was  termed  res  humanijurii^  which  might  either  be 
psvf^nj  owned  or  ownerless.  Gains,  II.  2-9 ;  2  7-10.  I.  2.  1  ^  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  6.  {  2-6. 
fr.  8.  fr.  9.  D.  1.  8.  There  are  also  things  which  are  regarded  as  ownerless,  snch 
mB  aa  laheritance  before  it  is  entered  upon  and  public  property  because  it 
^doafs  to  the  entire  community :  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  1.  8 ;  fr.  31.  {  1.  D.  28.  6 ;  fr.  34.  D. 
41.  1. 

«  I  47.  I.  2.  1 ;  Dig.  41.  7. 

•fr.  I.  pr.  D.  1.  8. 

•{4.  I.  3.  1;  fr.  6.  {  1.  D.  1.  8. 

*  fr.  15.  D.  50.  16.  The  term  m  publkm  was  often  used  by  the  Romans  syooDy- 
imomtAf  with  m  cswumunea  omaiiim,  «.  ^.,  {{  2.  4.  6.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  4.  6.  D.  1.  8. 

*  la  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  18.  1,  this  kind  of  public  property  is  termed  the  people's  property 
I pmmmm  fpmii)^  and  Is  contradistinguished  from  that  appropriated  for  public  use 
aa  tk4  idd  of  Man.    84e  fr.  17.  D.  SO.  16 ;  BSpfiur,  Comm.  {  276. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 
OF  TRANSACTIONS  AND  LEGAL  MATTERS. 

I.  Natur&  of  Facts,  TRAirsAonoifB  and  Lboal  Mattbim. 

§  171.  A  fact  is  generally  every  event  regardless  of  its  oaose;*  a  trans- 
action ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  every  occurrence  caused  by  man  aa  a  rational 
being,'  either  by  commission  (facto)  or  omission  (§  373,  infra).  If  a  legal 
relation  be  founded,  dissolved  or  changed  by  an  act  designedly  or  not  design- 
edly, then  it  is  termed  a  juridical  transaction,  a  particular  kind  of  which  are 
the  legal  transactions,  that  is,  declarations  of  will  by  which  legal  relations 
iliay  be  founded,  dissolved  or  changed  or  not,  and  these  may  be  either  unilat- 
eral or  bilateral,  according  as  they  depend  on  the  will  of  a  single  person ;  as 
in  making  a  testament  or  on  the  concurrent  wills  of  several  persons^  as  in  a 
convention.' 

II.  Form  of  Legal  Transactions. 

§  172.  In  every  legal  transaction  the  legal  form  must  be  obselrved.  By 
this  is  meant  the  observance  of  all  those  legal  precepts  on  which  the  validity 
of  a  legal  transaction  generally  depends.  These  precepts  relate  partly  to  the 
contents  and  object  of  the  legal  transaction — in  this  case  they  are  uBulJly 
termed  the  internal  fbrm — ^and  partly  to  the  formalities  to  be  observed  on  En- 
tering into  them,  when  they  are  termed  the  external  form.  Hereto  belong 
especially  the  redtiction  of  the  agreement  to  writing,  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  concurrence  of  the  magistrate.^  The  Roman  laW  does  not 
generally  demand  such  formalities,*^  but  where  they  are  required  they  must 
be  observed  under  the  penalty  of  annulment  of  the  transaction.*  If  it  be 
doubted  whether  the  external  form  was  observed  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
him  who  affirms  that  it  was. 

III.  Constituents  of  Legal  Transactions^ 

§  173.  The  constituents  of  a  legal  transaction  may  be  divided  into  tllr%e 
kinds,  viz. : 


1  la  a  jaridical  view  facts  are  divided  into  such  as  have  actaaUy  lMbpp«iie4 
sach  as  are  presamed  (Jictiones  Juris),  0.^.,  the  ficlio  legit  C^mdiat  in  fr.  12^  Di  2iL  1 
and  fr.  28.  D.  28.  6.     Reidmg,  Diss,  de  fictionibus  apnd  Romanos,  Groouigttt,  M21k 

*  Hence  the  transactions  of  a  madman  are  regarded  only  as  oasiialtie^ :  ft.  SI.  Km 
fin.  D.  26.  7. 

*  Buchholtz^  jur.  Abh.  No.  9. 

*  The  confirmation  of  a  legal  transaction  by  public  authority  is  sach-  Ibat  k  is 
either  essentially  requisite  to  the  validity  of  the  transaction ,  e.  g.,  I.  \.  \\  ;  Oobat. 
22.  C.  5.  37  ;  Const.  13.  G.  5.  71,  or  it  is  only  required  for  the  parpo«»of  gT«aii^r 
security.  By  the  latter  alone  a  transaetioQ  invalid  by  itself  caanoi  \m 
valid. 

*  fr.  4.  D.  22.  4;  Const.  28.  C.  2.  4. 

*  Const.  5.  C.  1.  14.  "v  HUptfUtf^.Comm.  |  73ft. 
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1.  That  whieli  is  eflBential  and  without  whiob  it  ooald  not  exist.  In 
this,  therefore,  no  change  can  be  made,  eren  by  agreement.* 

2.  That  which  is  rightfully  a  natural  consequence  of  a  transaction,  pre- 
suming it  to  have  been  actually  completed  in  accordance  with  its  eesential 
requisites.  This  is  therefore  understood  of  itself  without  further  agreement, 
though  it  may  by  special  agreement  be  changed  or  entirely  dispensed  with, 
which  must  be  proved  by  the  party  who  relies  on  such  agreement.' 

3.  The  accidental  accessory  provisions  of  a  legal  transaction,  by  which  is 
generally  meant  all  that  which  in  a  legal  transaction,  whether  it  be  by  agree- 
ment or  testament,  is  not  tacitly  understood,  but  must  be  expressly  incorpo- 
rated in  it.  To  this  class  also  belong  the  changes  which  may  be  made  in 
the  natural  consequences  of  a  legal  transaction.'  He  who  rests  on  such  ac- 
eeesory  provisions  must  prove  them,  excepting  where  the  completeness  and 
validity  of  the  transaction  itself  are  made  to  depend  on  them,  in  which  case 
his  opponent  must  prove  that  the  accessory  provision  did  not  apply  or  was 
performed.* 

a.  essential  requisites.^ 

1.    With  respect  to  the  Penan,* 

{  174.  An  essentia]  requisite  to  the  validity  of  a  legal  transaction  is  a 
pertoo  who  has  the  power  of  effecting  a  change  in  his  rights.     For  whieb  it 


1.  That  be  have  the  use  of  his  reason  and  the  power  of  will ;  heaoe,' 
children,  madmen  and  lunatics,  excepting  in  lucid  intervab,'  are  incapable  of 
engaging  in  a  legal  transaction. 

2.  That  he  be  recognized  by  the  state  as  a  wholly  independent  person ; 

>  If  sach  a  change,  however,  be  made  the  conBeqaences  differ.  See  fr.  4.  fr.  5. 
I  a.  fr.  13.  I  1.  D.  23.  4 ;  fr.  1.  {{  45.  46.  D.  16.  3 ;  fr.  36.  38.  D.  18.  1  ;  fr.  6.  D.  41.  6. 
The  easeatial  constitoeDts  of  a  legal  transaction  are  ag^in  dirided  into  general, 
which  are  reqaisite  In  erery  traneaction,  and  special,  which  distinguishes  one 
kind  of  traaeactioa  froa  another  kind. 

>  fr.  11.  11  1.  1.  D.  19.  1 ;  fr.  6.  i  4.  D.  19.  » ;  fr.  24.  D.  16.  3 ;  fr.  3.  D.  12.  1. 

*  Reepecting  the  accidental  provisions,  see  {  183,  teq.t  i^fra, 

*  When  to  a  claim  of  rights  emanating  from  a  transaction  a  defence  is  set  np 
t^ai  tke  traasaction  was  conditional,  the  claimant  mnst  prove  either  that  the 
uaaaactiaa  was  vDcoaditional  or  that  the  condition  was  performed :  fr.  10.  D.  45. 
1  ;  Gloaea  ad  Const  9.  G.  8.  36  ;  Bethmann'HoUwtff^  Vers,  ans  dem  Cirilproc.  p.  354. 

*  la  tkis  place  oalj  the  general  eesential  requisites  of  all  legal  transactions  are 
coaridsred.    See  ti^pra,  note  1. 

*  See  geaerallj  W,  H,  /VcA/a,  Handb.  der  freiwilligen  Gerichuharkeit,  2d  ed. 
Erlaagaa,  1S3I,  Part  1,  |  69-66. 

*  i  10.  I.  8.  19  (20). 

•{  8.  L  3.  19  (20).  See  fr.  20.  {  4.  D.  28.  1  ;  fr.  1.  {  3.  D.  41.  2 ;  Const.  2.  C.  4. 
M ;  Cmm/L.  9.  C.  8.  22 ;  Const.  8.  0.  8.  70.  The  temporary  loss  of  reason  of  one 
Mfklj  iatosiaaled  readers  him  Incapable  of  concluding  a  legal  transaction  during 
t«ch  aberraiiov.  latease  rage  oalj  makes  the  exercise  of  will  donbtfVil :  fr.  4S.  D. 
5#.  If  ;  fr.  3.  D.  84.  2. 
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hence,  persons  who  are  still  under  paternal  authority  or  under  guardianship 
are  restricted,  in  many  respects,  as  to  the  undertaking  of  legal  transactions. 

2.    With  respect  to  the  Object} 

§  175.  With  respect  to  the  object  of  a  legal  transaction  : 

1.  Its  object  cannot  be  of  things  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  may  be 
of  things  which  will  come  into  existence  or  might  come.'  Further,  thing? 
which  are  not  the  object  of  trade  (extra  commerciumy  and  physically  or 
morally  impossible  transactions  (contra  bonos  mores)*  cannot  form  such 
object. 

2.  The  object  must  not  be  too  general  or  indefinite,  and  the  giving  or  per- 
forming anything  must  not  depend  on  the  debtor's  will  solely.^ 

3.  The  transaction  must  not  violate  any  legal  prohibition.* 

3.    With  respect  to  the  Determination  and  Declaration  of  ike  WiR. 

§  176.  In  every  legal  transaction  the  determination  and  declaration  of  the 
will  of  the  parties  to  it  is  requisite.  The  declaration  of  will  is  either  express, 
when  it  is  effected  by  means  which  are  only  used  to  this  object,  namely,  by 
oral  or  written  words,  or  by  signs  which  represent  words  ;^  or  it  is  tacit," 
which  is  when  a  person's  actions  admit  of  no  other  reasonable  explanatioa 
than  that  he  consented  to  the  transaction.*  If  a  person  does  not  oonsent  to 
a  transaction  immediately  at  its  outset,  but  only  subsequently,  it  is  termed 
ratification,  and  this  generally  has  the  same  effect  as  previous  consent^* 

I  See  Puchtaj  tupra^  J  Y2-Y5. 

«  pr.  §J  1.  3.  19  (20) ;  fr.  16.  pr.  D.  20.  1  ;  fr.  11.  J  3.  D.  20.  4 ;  fr.  8.  pr.  {  1.  fr.  34. 
I  2.  D.  18.  1 ;  fr.  11.  {  18.  D.  19.  1 ;  fr.  73.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  17.  pr.  D.  32  ;  J  7.  I.  2.  20. 

«  J  2.  I.  3.  19  (20) ;  fr.  83.  J  5.  D.  45.  1 ;  fr.  39.  {  8-10.  D.  30. 

*fr.  31.  185.  D.  50.  17.  ''  ImpoBtibilium  nulla  est  ohligatio:"  fr.  26.  fr.  35.  pr.  | 
1.  fr.  141.  J  4.  D.  45.  1 ;  fr.  112.  \  3.  D.  30 ;  fr.  7.  §  3.  D.  2.  14  ;  Const.  6.  C.  2.  3. 

5  fr.  8.  D.  44.  7  ;  fr.  17.  fr.  46.  J  3.  fr.  105.  §  1.  fr.  108.  §  1.  fr.  115.  pr.  D.  45.  I ; 
fr.  71.  pr.  D.  30;  Const.  1.  C.  5.  11.  On  the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  see  fr.  69.  {  4. 
D.  23.  3 ;  Const.  3.  C.  5.  11  ;  fr.  24.  pr.  D.  19.  2 ;  Oliick,  Comm.  Vol.  4,  |  303. 

«  Const.  5.  C.  1.  14. 

f  fr.  38.  D.  44.  7.  fr.  52.  J  10.  D.  44.  7. 

^  Harlin,  Y on  der  Stillschweigenden  Einwillin^ung,  Tubingen,  1814;  Koriy  uber 
die  Stillschweigende  Willenserklarung,  Naumburg,  1817  ;  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  3, 
p.  242,  8eq. 

»  fr.  5^  D.  46.  8.  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  29.  2 ;  J  7.  I.  2.  19 ;  fr.  2.  I  1.  fr.  57,  pr.  D.  2.  14. 
The  ordinary  rule,  '^qui  tacet,  consentit,"  cannot  ser^e  as  a  general  rale.  MoreoTer, 
simple  silence  may  signify  neither  dissent  nor  consent:  fr.  142.  D.  50.  17.  **Qai 
tacet,  non  utique  fatetur ;  sed  tamen  verum  est  eum  non  negare :"  fr.  8.  {  1.  D.  3.  3; 
fr.  8.  J  15.  D.  20.  6.  But  also  see  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  9.  4 ;  fr.  16.  D.  14.  6;  fr.  6.  {  2.  fr. 
18.  D.  17.  1  ;  fr.  12.  D.  21.  2 ;  fr.  7.  J  1.  fr.  12.  pr.  D.  23.  1 ;  fr.  2.  J  2.  D.  24.  3;  fr. 
63.  D.  42.  1 ;  Const.  5.  C.  5.  4.  From  these  passages  is  usually  deduced  the  rule, 
*<  qui  tacet,  ubi  loqui  debuisset  consentire  videtur."  See  Glueky  Comment.  Vol.  4, 
p.  89,  teq.     But  to  the  contrary  is  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  3,  p.  248,  teq. 

10  fr.  12.  J  4.  D.  46.  3.    <*  Ratihabitio  mandato  comparatur :"  fr.  56.  D.  5. 1 ;  fr.  16. 
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4.  Sestraints  on  the  Exercue  of  Will. 

§  177.  The  mere  declaration  of  will  of  itself  is  not  sufficient;  the  exercise 
of  the  will  must  be  unrestrained  and  actually  intended.  Such  exercise  of 
will  may  be  restrained  by  error,  fraud,  force  and  simulation. 

a.  Error  and  Ignorance, 

§  178.  Error  and  ignorance,  though  different  in  their  nature,  are  alike  in 
respect  to  their  legal  consequences.  A  man  errs  when  he  believes  that  to  be 
true  which  is  false,  and  that  to  be  false  which  is  true.  He  is  ignorant  when 
he  knows  naught  about  it.  If  the  error  or  ignorance  is  respecting  the  law, 
it  is  termed  error  8.  ignorantia  juris  ;  if  it  be  respecting  a  fact,  it  is  error  $. 
ufnorantia  facti}  On  the  effect  of  error  and  ignorance  on  legal  transactions 
the  following  principles  are  to  be  observed  : 

I.  If  the  circumstances  necessary  to  a  legal  effect  are  wanting,  such  effect 
does  not  take  place  regardless  whether  the  error  be  of  law  or  fact.  However 
there  are  cases  in  which  he  enjoys  especial  privileges  who  exercises  bona  fide 
a  right  which  he  erroneously  presumed  was  his.* 

II.  In  the  ascertainment  whether  a  legal  effect  attended  by  its  usual  cir- 
eomstances  does  not  take  place  because  of  error,  is  to  be  distinguished — 

A.  It  does  not  take  place  when,  according  to  the  'nature  of  the  thing  or 
aooording  to  an  especial  positive  law,  the  lack  of  knowledge  is  connected  with 
the  circamstanoefi.     Thus, 

1.  The  effect  of  a  tacit  declaration  of  will  does  not  happen  when  the  person 
who  was  to  have  declared  it  lacked  that  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  with- 
out which  such  declaration  is  not  permissible.' 

2.  An  agreement  is  void  when  there  is  an  error  which  obstructs  consent.* 

3.  The  injurious  consequences  which  arise  when  one  exercises  a  right  mala 
jScif  which  he  knows  is  not  his  naturally  do  not  affect  him  who  bona  fide 

exerdaea  a  right  which  he  erroneously  presumes  to  be  his.  In  such  case  it 
matterB  not  whether  it  be  an  error  of  fact  {error  facti)  or  an  error  of  law 
(error  jurU)} 

i  1.  D.  20.  1 ;  Const.  7.  pr.  C.  4.  28;  Const.  25  in  fin.  C.  5/ 16;  Pritx,  ErUut.  Vol.  1, 
f.  204. 

1  Dif.  22.  6:  Cod.  1.  18;  Cujaa,  Recital,  ad  tit.  Dig.,  in  bis  works,  Vol.  7,  p.  928, 
<Mif . ;  Don^Uutf  coram,  jor.  civ-,  lib.  1.  c.  18-23;  Herrmann^  von  den  Wirkungen  des 
Imbnma,  Weizlmr,  1811  ;  Savignyy  System,  Supplement  8,  Vol.  3,  p.  325,  teq, 

*  in  which  is  especiallr  inclQd«>d  the  right  of  the  bon«  Jidei postessar  to  the  fruits, 
the  mtme^io,  the  PuhUeiana  in  rem  action  and  the  extraordinarj  prescription.  The 
mmr  of  law  is  here  regarded  the  same  as  the  error  of  fact,  when  it  depends  on  a 
lagal  Utie,  naoieljr,  io  UMueapio  and  the  Publiciana. 

»  fr.  If.  20.  D.  39.  3 ;  fr.  22.  D.  29.  2  ;  fr.  15.  D.  2.  1  ;  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  5.  I. 
«  fr.  57.  D.  44.  7 ;  fr.  1 16.  {  2.  D   50.  17. 

*  \m  reUtioft  to  ooe  of  the  caaes  in  division  3  this  Is  expressly  said  in  fr.  26.  (  6. 
II.  ft.  3. 
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B.  Aside  from  cases  of  this  kind  the  rale  is  that  error  does  not  hinder  ihe 
legal  operation  of  an  event,  nor^  the  unrestrained  act  of  commission  or  the  omis- 
sion of  him  who  errs.*  Sometimes  when  one  would  he  injured  by  the  strict 
application  of  this  rule,  he  is  relieved  by  some  special  legal  remedy.  8kich 
exceptions,  which  will  be  hereafler  treated  of,  usually  present  excusable  errors. 
But  the  error  of  law  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  excusable  when  the  erring  had 
no  opportunity  to  consult  a  jurist  or  could  not  follow  the  advice  thus  given  to 
any  certain  result.'  On  the  other  hand,  error  of  fact  is  excusable  *  excepting 
when  it  arises  from  gross'  inexcusable  neglect  and  carelessness.^  But  the 
proper  error  in  fact  is  not  in  itself  such  an  inexcusable  error  if  not  attended 
by  aggravating  circumstances.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  avert  the  injurious  consequences  of  error,  that  a  man  should  have 
proceeded  with  over-anxious  care  and  circumspection.^  These  general  roles 
are  subject  to  further  exceptions  in  certain  favored  classes  of  persons,  such  as 
soldiers,  females,  wholly  uneducated  persons  and  minors.  However,  the  first 
three  named  only  enjoy  this  advantage,  that  their  error  of  law  in  certain  cases 
without  especial  cause  is  excused  like  the  excusable  error  of  fact,"  while  this 
is  not  only  the  general  rule  as  to  minors,'  but  their  daim  to  in  vntegrym" 
restitutio  against  all  the  legal  consequences  of  injurious  acts  or  omissions'* 
extends  far  beyond. 

b.  Fraud  and  Deception}^ 

§  179.  Fraud  (dolus)  in  general  is  every  intentional  misrepresentation  of 
the  truth  to  induce  another  to  perform  an  act  which  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  performed.  In  this  wide  sense  the  Roman  law  distinguishes  between 
dolus  bonus  and  dolus  malus.  The  former  is  that  which  a  man  employs  is 
self-defence  against  an  unlawful  attack,  or  for  another  permissible  purpose,  as, 

I  In  legal  operations  which  arise  otherwise,  this  is  of  course ;  e.  g,^  in  legal 
pledges,  in  the  action  de  pauperie  and  in  the  action  de  efftuit  vel  d^'eetis. 

3  Thus  the  purchaser  is  bound  for  his  completed  purchase,  even  if  the  thing  pur- 
chased is  worth  less  than  he  thought,  or  if  he  thought  that  he  required  it  when  he 
did  not. 

»  See  fr.  2.  fr.  9.  pr.  J  3.  D.  22.  6 ;  fr.  10.  D.  37.  1. 

♦fr.  2.  4   8.  9.  pr.  D.  22.  6. 

*  fr.  3.  §  1.  fr.  6.  fr.  9.  J  2.  D.  22.  6 ;  fr.  5.  J  1.  D.  41.  10. 

«fr.  22.  fr.  32.  {  1.  D.  12.  6. 

»  fr.  6.  D.  22.  6. 

>  Respecting  soldiers,  fr.  9.  {  1.  D.  22.  6;  Const.  1.  C.  1.  18;  Const.  22.  pr.  0.  6. 
30;  Const.  5.  C.  9.  23.  Respecting  uneducated  persons  (rusticiUu),  fr.  2.  g  1.  D. 
2.  5 ;  fr.  1.  {  5.  D.  2.  13 ;  fr.  2.  J  7.  D.  49.  14 ;  fr.  3.  {  22.  D.  29.  6 ;  Const.  8.  C.  6.  9. 
Respecting  females,  fr.  8.  9.  pr.  D.  22.  6;  Const.  3.  13.  C.  1.  18;  fr.  8.  i  2.  D.  2.  8 ; 
fr.  1.  i  2-5.  D.  2.  13;  fr.  38.  pr.  §J  2.  4.  7.  D.  48.  5;  fr.  16.  J  5.  D.  48.  10;  fr.  1.  {  10. 
D.  48.  16 ;  fr.  2.  i  7.  D.  49.  14. 

•fr.  9.  pr.  D.  22.  6. 

10  See  the  doctrine  of  the  in  integrum  ruiituiio, 

II  Dig.  4.  3.  and  44.  4  ;  Cod.  2.  21 ;  Paul,  sent.  rec.  1.8. 
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c.  y.,  wken  oim  diasenibleB  the  truth  to  prevent  a  lanatic  iajnriDg  hims^  or 
oihers.'  Doha  mahu  or  dohu  simply  exi8t«  wheo  one  iDteDtioDally  misleads 
aooiher  or  takes  advantage  of  another's  error  wrongfully,  by  that  which  is 
termed  deception,  fraud  or  cheating.*  When  fraud  occurs  in  a  l^al  trans- 
action it  may  be  contested,  and  according  to  the  circumstances  the  damages 
caused  by  it  may  be  claimed  from  the  defrauder.  He  who  alleges  that  another 
defiraoded  him  must  prove  it.' 

c.  Force  and  Fear,* 

§  180.  Force  (t^)  and  fear  (metus)  are  in  general  to  each  other  like 
cause  and  effect.  Force  usually  consists  in  the  threat  of  an  evil  in  order  by 
the  fear  thus  excited  to  induce  a  person  to  perform  or  to  omit  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act.* 

Force  has  influence  on  legal  transactions  only  when  it  is  unlawful,*  and 
when  the  evil  or  the  threat  which  produces  fear  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  im- 
press  a  steady,  sensible  person.^  Such  influence  consists  in  that  the  effect  of 
the  injurious  action  may  be  contested  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  of  fraud t 
not  only  when  he  who  forces  or  threatens  strives  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
out  alto  when  a  third  person  attempts  it. 

d.  Simulation, 

§  181.  Simulation  consists  in  a  misrepresentation  or  concealment  of  the 
troth,  and  it  takes  place  especially  when  one  or  both  parties  pretend  to  act 
dtfleraitly  from  what  they  really  do,^  whether  it  be  done  with  a  good,  an  in- 
dtffBrent  or  an  evil  intent,  though  in  the  latter  case  simulation  partakes  of 
the  oalore  of  fraud.* 

B.  NATURE  OF  LEGAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

§  182.  By  the  nature  of  a  l^al  transaction  is  understood  all  which  right- 
fiiDy  is  a  consequence  and  effect  of  such  transaction  as  soon  as  it  is  essen- 

«  fir.  1.  I  3.  D.  4.  3. 

'  fr.  1.  {  3.  D.  4.  3  :  "  Labeo  sic  definiitf  dolum  malum  esse  omnem  callidatem, 
fiyiaciam,  machioatioDem  ad  circumTenieodem,  falleDdum,  decipiendum  alteram 
A^hibitam.  LabeoDis  definitio  rera  est."  See  fir.  7.  {  9.  D.  2.  14;  fr.  7.  {{  3.  8. 
fr.  8.  fr.  9.  I  2.  fr.  37.  D.  4.  3 ;  fr.  6.  J  9.  ft-.  11.  {  5.  D.  19.  1  ;  fr.  35.  J  8.  fr.  57.  J  3. 
D.  IS.  1  ;  fr.  16.  {  1.  D.  19.  5  ;  fr.  2.  JJ  3.  5.  D.  44.  4  ;  fr.  36.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  23.  D.  60.  17. 

*  In  tome  catet  dolus  is  presumed :  e.  y.,  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  26.  7. 

*  Dif.  4.  2.  aad  44.  4  ;  Cod.  2.  20  and  7.  67 ;  Saviffny,  System,  Vol.  3,  {  114. 

*  fr.  1.  2.  D.  4.  2.  lo  the  Roman  law  vis  means  only  physical  force ;  metut  de- 
soCct  eTery  other  compulsion,  especially  moral. 

*  fr.  3.  I  1.  fr.  23.  {  2.  D.  4.  2.  Unlawful  force  is  regarded  as  doltu :  fr.  14.  {  13. 
D.  4.  2 ;  fr.  2.  {  8.  D.  47.  8. 

*  fr.  ft.  6.  D.  4.  2.  fr.  7.  9.  D.  4.  2  ;  Const.  9.  C.  2.  20.  He  who  consents  to  an  act 
o«t  of  ner*  respect  to  another  (metut  rererentialit)  is  not  considered  as  having 
acted  ander  compulsion :  fr.  1.  {  6.  D.  44.  5  ;  Const.  6.  0.  2.  20. 

*  fr.  30.  D.  23.  2  ;  fr.  12.  D.  39.  3 ;  fr.  55.  D.  18.  1  ;  fr.  3.  {  2.  D.  44.  7  ;  Const.  17. 
C.  4.  19i  Cod.  4.31. 

•fr.  7.  {  9.  D.  3.  14 ;  fr.  49.  pr.  D.  19.  I.     See  }  391,  u^a. 
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tially  completed,  so  that  it  is  UDderstood  of  itself  without  being  speciaUy 
agreed  on.  These  natural  characteristics  of  legal  transactions,  with  their  con- 
sequences and  effects,  are  determined  by  law,  and  are  presumed  to  exist  till  it 
is  proven  that  they  have  been  altereS  by  agreement^  (§  173,  supra). 

c.  colla'i:eral  provisions  op  legal  transactions. 

§  183.  The  incidental  collateral  provisions  of  a  legal  transaction  are  always 
founded  on  special  agreement ;  hence  they  are  never  presumed,  but  must  be 
always  proved  by  him  who  invokes  them.^  Of  the  many  kinds  of  these  pro- 
visions only  conditions,  time  and  modus  belong  to  this  part  of  this  work. 

1.   Conditions^ 

§  184.  The  validity  and  efficacy  of  a  legal  transaction  may  be  made  to  de- 
pend on  a  condition,  by  which  is  understood  in  its  wide  sense  every  event  on 
which  legal  relations  depend,  and  in  its  narrow  sense  every  event  that  is  un- 
certain,^ future,^  and  not  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction,*  but 
which  has  been  annexed  to  it.     The  condition  in  a  limited  sense  is — 

1.  Suspensive  (conditio  suspensivd)  or  dissolving  (conditio  resolutivcC)^  aik* 
cording  as  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  legal  transaction  is  made  to  depend 
on  it. 

2.  £ither  affirmative  (conditio  affirmativa)  or  negative  (conditio  negativa)^ 
according  as  that  which  is  stipulated  by  it  is  made  to  depend  on  the  commis- 
sion or  omission  of  an  act. 

3.  £ither  power  (conditio  potestutiva),  or  casual  (casuaXis),  or  mixed 
(mixta),  according  as  its  performance  depends  on  the  power  and  will  of  him 
whose  right  depends  thereon,  or  on  casualty  or  on  both  together. 

4.  Either  possible  (conditio  possibilis)  or  impossible  (conditio  impossihilis)^ 
according  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  performance.'     A  kind  of  the 

»  See  g?  460,  461,  infra;  fr.  11.  ?  ult.  D.  19.  1  ;  fr.  70.  D.  17.  2;  fr.  4.  D.  13.  7. 

*  See,  however,  note  4,  p.  149,  supra. 

5  Dig.  28.  7.  and  35.  1  ;  Cod.  6.  25.  45.  46;  lb.  8.  55  ;  Saoigny,  System,  Vol.  3,  { 
116-124,  p.  121,  8eq. ;  Oluck,  Comm.  Vol.  41,  p.  45,  seq. 

*  On  the  conditio  necessarian  see  fr.  9.  J  1.  D.  46.  2  ;  fr.  7.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  18.  D. 
12.  6. 

^  On  the  condition  as  to  the  past  and  present,  see  J  4.  I.  3.  15  (16).  fr.  16.  D.  28. 
3  ;  fr.  10.  i  1.  D.  28.  7  ;  fr.  37.  39.  D.  12.  1 ;  fr.  100.  120.  D.  45.  1. 

*  On  the  condition  which  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  a  transaction,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  expressed,  see  fr.  21.  fr.  41.  J  1.  fr.  68.  D.  23.  3  ;  fr.  3.  D.  30  ;  fr.  99. 
107.  D.  36.  1. 

^  In  the  Roman  law  a  transaction  subject  to  a  suspensive  condition  is  termed 
tub  conditione  or  simply  conditionale.  The  dissolving  condition  is  termed  conditio 
gum  resolvit:  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  18.  2  ;  fr.  2.  §§  3.  4.  5.  D.  41.  4  ;  fr.  3.  D.  18.  1. 

*  Glilckj  Comm.  Vol.  41,  p.  Ill,  seq. ;  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  3,  p.  166,  seq. 

*  The  performance  may  be  absolutely  or  only  under  the  especial  circumstances 
impossible.  On  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  see  fr.  45.  D.  28.  5  ;  fr.  6.  J  1.  fr.  72.  {  7. 
D.  35.  1  ;  fr.  26.  J  1.  D.  40.  7. 
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impcmbie  oooditioii  is  tlie  legally  impossible,  i.  e.,  that  whereby  aught  is 
made  to  depend  on  a  transaction  which  is  contrary  to  existing  law  or  morals.^ 
Impossible  conditions  are  similar  in  effect  to  those  whereby  something 
unlawihl  or  immoral  is  stipulated ;'  there  are  also  stipulations  which  may  not 
haTe  an  immoral  or  unlawful  tendency,  yet  may  be  rejected  as  condi- 
tions of  a  transaction.'  These  last  two  kinds  are  termed  morally  impossible, 
or  immoral  conditions.  As  long  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  condition  will 
take  effisct,  it  is  termed  pending  (conditio  pendet) ;  when  it  has  actually  taken 
eiect,  it  is  termed  existing  (conditio  exintit) ;  and  when  it  is  certain  that  it  will 
not  take  effect  it  is  termed  deficient  (conditio  deficit), 

2.   Time  (Dies)* 

§  185.  A  specification  of  time  (dies)  may  be  voluntarily  annexed  to  a 
transaction.^  The  dies  is  either  a  dies  a  quo  or  ad  qiiem  according  as  the 
commencement  or  the  ending  of  a  transaction  depends  on  it*  In  each  case 
it  is  either  a  dies  certus,  when  it  is  certain  that  it  will  come  and  when,  or  a 
dies  incertus,  when  both  are  or  either  is  doubtful.  In  most  cases  a  dies 
certus  is  regarded  as  a  condition.^  In  relation  to  the  dies  a  quo  two  terms 
are  to  be  noticed :  dies  cedity  which  signifies  that  the  day  has  arrived  on 
which  one  acquires  a  right,  and  dies  venit,  which  signifies  that  the  day  has 
arrived  on  which  a  creditor  can  sue  his  debtor  for  the  object  of  his  right.' 

3.  Modus.^ 

§  186.  There  may  be  in  a  transaction  a  modm^  which  has  various  signifi- 
cations.    Its  primary  meaning  b  the  collateral  condition  annexed  to  a  benev- 

»  fr.  35.  11.  fr.  137.  2  6.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  72.  {  7.  D.  35.  1. 

*  fr.  9.  U.  15.  27.  pr.  D.  28.  7  ;  fr.  123.  D.  45.  1 ;  J  36.  I.  2.  20. 

<  On  the  condition  of  an  oath,  see  fr.  8.  pr.  JJ  6.  7.  D.  28.  7  ;  fr.  29.  {  2.  D.  29.  1 ; 
fr.  112.  }  4.  D.  30  ;  fr.  14.  J  1.  D.  32  ;  fr.  20.  fr.  26.  pr.  fr.  97.  D.  35.  1  ;  Savigny, 
Syttem,  Vol.  3,  p.  185,  Meq.  On  the  condition  if  a  divorce  he  had,  see  fr.  8.  {  1.  D. 
7.  8  ;  Const.  5.  G.  6.  25  ;  Const.  2.  C.  8.  39.  On  the  condition  of  not  marrying,  see 
fr.  72.  {  5.  fr.  79.  J  4.  fr.  100.  fr.  62.  §  2.  fr.  63.  pr.  fr.  64.  pr.  D.  35.  1  ;  Const.  2.  3. 
C.  6.  40;  NoTel  22.  c.  43.  44.  Of  marriage,  fr.  10.  pr.  fr.  15.  fr.  63.  {  1.  fr.  28.  pr. 
fr.  71.  {  1.  fr.  101.  pr.  D.  35.  1  ;  fr.  23.  D.  28.  7.  On  the  condition  of  widowhood, 
•ee  Zimmemj  Rechtsg.  Vol.  1,  {  173.  On  the  foregoing  and  other  similar  condi- 
tions,  see  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  3,  {  123.  The  condition  of  change  of  religion  and 
the  condition  of  not  changing  religion  were  always  considered  inralid :  arg.  Const. 
5.  C.  6.  25;  Olueky  Comm.  Vol.  41,  p.  104,  teq.]  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  3,  p. 
184.  Mtq. 

«  Savigny,  Systeni,  Vol.  3,  {  125-127. 

*  The  legal  terms  and  stipulations  of  time  are  treated  of  in  {  195,  infra. 

*  The  Romans  distinguished  the  diei  a  quo  by  stipulation  from  the  day  or  stip- 
tilation  on  the  day ;  the  diet  ad  quern  by  Miipulari  ad  diem:  fr.  44.  {  1.  D.  44.  7  ;  {  2. 
I.  3.  15  (16);  fr.  56.  J  4.  D.  45.  1. 

»  fr.  75.  D.  35.  1  :  fr.  56.  fr.  16.  J  1.  D.  12.  6 ;  fr.  45.  J  3.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  4.  pr.  fr.  22. 
pr.  D.  36.  3.     See,  however,  Const.  3.  5.  C.  6.  53. 

*  fr.  213.  pr.  D.  50.  16.     See  j  767. 

*  Cod.  6.  45.  and  8.  55  ;  Dig.  35.  1 ;  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  3,  {{  128  and  129. 
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•lest^  tmnfiaelkMi  wkich  i»  neither  a  legacy  nor  fdeiooflBiiiiiB'  wkenkj  a  ikmee 
fihall  appropriate  in  whole  or  in  part  to  a  certain  object  that  which  it  gma 
to  him,'  or  do  something  else/  Such  a  modui  does  not  make  the  traniMustion 
to  which  it  IB  annexed  dependent  on  the  desired  act  or  omission  as  if  it  wens 
made  a  condition.^  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  has  a  binding  diveetion  it 
creates  a  legal  obligation  for  the  desired  act  or  omission  different  from  that 
which  arises  from  a  condition  for  it.*  The  question  by  whom  and  in  whieh 
way  one  can  be  compelled  to  observe  a  modvs  may  be  yarioiisly  anawered, 
according  as  it  occurs  in  an  institution  of  heir,  will  w  other  testamentary 
emancipation.^ 

IV.  Invalid  Legal  Transactions. 

§  187.  If  in  a  legal  transaction  any  of  the  requisites  to  it  be  wanting,  either 
with  respect  to  the  person  or  its  external  form  or  its  essential  contents,  or  if 
it  conflict  with  a  legal  prohibition,  th^  coosequenoe  is  that  the  transaction  is 
invalid  (§  172,  supra). 

1.  According  to  the  Roman  law  this  invalidity  ooeun  of  itself  (negotmn 
ipso  jure  nvUum  inutile),  even  though  it  be  not  especially  in  conflict  with  the 
law.*  However,  in  some  cases  a  transaction  is  treated  as  invalid  when 
one  of  the  parties  by  an  exception  or  by  plaint*  or  by  petition  in  integrum 
resUttUio  succeeds  in  causing  the  judge  to  declare  it  invalid  (negation  reictia> 
ditur). 

2.  A  valid  and  incontestable  transaction  is  not  invalidated  by  the  arising 
of  subsequent  circumstances  under  which  it  would  not  have  been  entered 
into.'* 

3.  The  nature  and  validity  of  a  transaction  are  determined  immediately 
after  the  moment  of  completion;"  and  if  a  transaction  were  originally  invalid 

1  See  fr.  41.  pr.  IX  18.  1  ;  fr.  58.  J  2.  D.  19.  2 ;  SehiUing,  Instit.  Vol.  2,  {  83. 

'Before  fideicommisaa  became  binding  transactions,  modu9  to  some  extent  took 
tbeir  place :  Savigny^  System,  «upr<i,  p.  228  ;  and  also  to  some  extent  subseqoentlj 
till  sucb  a  modu9  was  by  C.  2  0.  6.  5.  given  the  full  effect  of  a  fidelcommiss: 
Savignpy  9upra,  pp.  286  and  237. 

«fr.  17.  J  4.  D.  35.  1. 

*  fr.  92.  D.  35.  1 ;  fr.  17.  |  2.  D.  40.  4. 

*  fr.  80.  D.  35.  1 ;  fr.  17.  {  2.  D.  35.  1. 

*  C-  9.  G.  8.  54.  On  the  difference  between  condition  and  wtothu  see  Savifinif, 
«tt(9r«,  p.  281.  In  the  sources  the  term  eondUio  is  sometimes  used  for  modus,  bat 
with  "Hi"  or  somethinf?  similar.  See  fr.  8.  D.  28.  7 ;  fr.  71.  J  1  ;  fr.  80.  D.  36.  1 ; 
fr.  44.  D.  40.  4 ;  fr.  2.  J  7.  D.  39.  5 ;  Const.  1.  2.  5.  C.  8.  55. 

'  Savigny,  $ypra,  §  129. 

*  Const.  5.  pr.  C.  1.  14 ;   Weber,  von  der  nat.  Verb.  {  74. 

*  E.  g.,  by  the  exceptio  d^li  maU,  by  the  exeqttio  quod  nutua  eauna,  {  1-5.  I.  4.  13,  or 
by  the  querela  inofficioti  testamenti. 

^l\  19  not  a  general  rule  that  a  transaction  becomes  invalid  if  circumstaaoes 
subseqnently  arise  under  which  such  transaction  could  not  have  been  entered  ipte. 
See  fr.  3.  1  2.  D.  34.  8 ;  fr.  98.  pr.  fr.  140.  {  2.  D.  45.  1 ;  fr.  85.  J  1.  D.  50.  17. 

"  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  17.  1 J  fr.  78.  pr.  D.  45.  1. 
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H  do«  aoi  b  goBeml  subeeqiietitlj  become  Talid  simply  beeaitte  the  OMneft  of 
MTsHdity  fattTe  oetsed.^ 

4.  Bj  tbe  psrtoil  ioTaltdiij  of  a  traiiMtetion  so  mueh  of  it  as  is  Talid  aiMl 
ssf  esiA  by  itseif  does  not  snfier  detriment.* 

5.  A  tnmaaotiofi  iayalid  is  itself  may  be  snstaiiied  throi%h  eoDTersioil,  t.  e,y 
by  chaDgiDg  it  into  another  transaotioD.  Such  conversion  always  presumes 
that  the  requisites  to  the  converted  transaction  be  not  lacking.  The  parties 
to  it  must  generally  expressly  agree  to  it.* 

v.  Interpretation  of  Legal  Transactions. 

§  188.  The  interpretation  of  legal  transactions  is  either  authentic^  or  doc- 
trinal according  as  it  proceeds  from  th%  parties  themselves  or  is  founded  on 
the  rules  of  juridical  hermenoutics. 

1.  In  authentic  interpretations  a  distinction  is  made  when  the  transaction 
is  unilateral,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testament,  or  when  there  are  several  parties, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  agreement.  In  the  former  the  doubtful  passages  must 
be  construed  in  the  sense  that  the  testator  desired  them  to  be  understood.' 
In  the  latter  the  authentic  interpretation  requires  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
parties,  and  the  interpretation  of  one  of  them  cannot  injure  the  rights  of  the 
others. 

2.  In  doctrinal  interpretations  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed: 
BTcry  obscure  and  doubtful  passage  must  be  construed  according  to  the 
real  intention  of  the  parties,  which  we  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  the 
words,  the  usage  of  language,  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  the  parties.* 
The  words  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  especial  usage  of  language 
of  the  pardes  to  the  transaction,  and  when  this  cannot  be  discovered  then 
•eoording  to  the  usage  of  language  of  the  place.^  If  the  real  intention  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  certainty,  then  the  obscurity  must  be  so  explained  as 
wiD  beet  satisfy  the  nature  of  the  transaction;'  and  if  this  rule  be  unavail- 
msg,  then  a  convention  capable  of  conflicting  interpretations  is  to  be  construed 

>  f^.  29.  D.  50.  17.    *'  Quod  mitio  vitiotum  e$t,  non  potest  tractu  temporu  eonvaUseere :'' 
«r.  201.  ff.  210.  D.  50.  17 ;  fr.  1.  D.  34.  7. 

•  fr.  1.  i  5.  D.  45.  1.     <*  Utile  per  inutile  non  ritiatar,"  e.  g.,  fr.  29.  D.  22.  1 ;  fr. 
11.(1.  D.  13.  5  ;  Const.  36.  {  3.  G.  8.  54. 

•  B.f.,  io  the  ci4numla  eodieiUaris:  fr.  1.  D.  29.  7;  Const.  8.  i  1.  C.  6.  36.     See, 
^1^^,  I  75S.     Bat  alto  tee  fr.  8.  19.  pr.  D.  46.  4. 

•  Ob  tbe  otaal  interpretation,  see  note  7,  infra. 

•  fr.  96.  D.  50.  17 ;  fr.  21.  I  1.  D.  28.  I. 

•  (r.  219.  D.  50.  16;  fr.  67.  D.  50.  17 ;  e.  g.,  fr.  3.  J  ult.  D.  33.  10 ;  fr.  33.  D.  34.  2  ; 
fir.  21.  D.  34.  1 ;  fr.  14.  D.  33.  I ;  fr.  75.  D.  32. 

V  fr.  ».  (  7 ;  fr.  6f.  (  1.  D.  32  ;  fr.  9-12.  D.  33.  6 ;  fr.  18.  {  3.  D.  33.  7  ;  fr.  7.  {  2. 
1>.  33.  10;  fr.  34.  D.  50.  17.  Mackeldey  terms  this  a  utuaX  interpretation  of  a  legal 
ttaaaactioa,  and  preteats  it  as  a  third  kind  co-ordinate  with  authentic  and  doctrinal 
iMarprttatioa. 

•  jmimpftimho  fmeum/H  sst  tecvnthtm  naturam  negotii:  fr.  3.  D.  12.  1 ;  fr.  11.  (  1.  2. 
D.  IS.  1;  fr.  22.  pr.  D.  IS.  1. 
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against  the  party  who  should  have  clearly  defined  it.^  If  there  be  doubt  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  promise,  the  construction  must  be  for  the  least.'  If  from 
the  words  used  by  the  parties  it  is  wholly  uncertain  and  doubtiiil  what  was 
intended,  the  transaction  is  invalid.'  However,  a  transaction  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  interpreted  in  favor  of  its  validity  rather  than  its  invalidity.* 

1  Interpretatio  faciendi  est  contra  eum^  qui  clariut  logui  pottUsiet  €e  debuistet:  £r.  172. 
pr.  D.  50.  17 ;  fr.  39.  D.  2.  14 ;  fr.  21.  D.  18.  1  ;  fr.  38.  |  18.  D.  46.  1 ;  fr.  26.  D.  34.  5. 

^  In  dubio  idj  quod  minimum  estj  seqtUmur :  fr.  9.  34.  D.  50.  17 ;  fr.  52.  D.  19.  2 ;  fr. 
1.  ?.  4.  D.  45.  1. 

»  fr.  188.  D.  50.  17 ;  fr.  2.  fr.  10.  pr. ;  fr.  21.  27.  28.  D.  34.  5. 

*  fr.  12.  D.  34.  5 ;  fr.  80.  D.  45.  1. 
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FIFTH   DIVISION. 

OF  RIGHTS  AND  REMEDIES. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

or  RIGHTS   FIR  81. 

I.  Nature  and  Differences  of  Rights. 

• 

§  189.  Right  in  its  subjective  sense  is  the  power  or  authority  of  a  person 
either  to  act  for  himself  or  to  require  another  to  act  or  omft  to  act  for  the 
former's  advantage  (§  2,  mprd).  Every  right  in  this  sense  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  subject  and  an  object  (§  14,  supra).  According  to  its  object 
and  extent  it  is  divided  into  the  following  four  kinds,  namely,  right  of  status, 
fiunily  rights,  real  rights  and  ckims  (§  15,  mprd), 

II.  General  Rules  on  the  Exercise  of  Rights. 

§  190.  He  who  is  entitled  to  a  right  not  limited  by  the  opposing  right  of 
aDOther  may —  • 

1.  Exercise  such  right  within  its  bounds  fully  and  according  to  his  own 
volition,  even  if  another  person  should  be  damaged  by  such  exercise.' 

2.  Generally  he  may  exercise  such  right  himself,  or  may  permit  another  tu 
exercise  it.' 

3.  When  a  right  is  conceded  to  a  person,  he  also  acquires  everything 
neccaaary  for  its  enjoyment' 

4.  He  who  is  empowered  for  the  greater  may  perform  the  lesser  contained 
rait* 

5.  He  who  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  thing  must  also  bear  its  burdens.^ 

6.  He  who  has  authority  over  a  thing  has  generally  the  power  of  alienating 
it,  L.  e.,  either  wholly  to  relinquish  it,  or  to  transfer  it  to  another  in  whole  or 
IB  part.  To  this  latter  division  there  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  and 
fimitatioDS.* 

III.  Acquisition  of  Rights. 

{191.  For  the  acquisition  of  rights  there  is  requisite — 
1.  A  person  capable  of  them,  a  thing  or  transaction  which  can  be  the 
^jeet  of  them,  and  a  rightful  mode  of  acquisition.     The  latter  rests  mediately 

I  fr.  55.  151.  155.  (  1.  D.  50.  17.  <'  Qui  jure  sue  atitar  nemioem  ledit,"  e.  g.,  fr. 
34.  {  12.  fr.  26.  D.  39.  2.  See,  boweTer,  the  doctrine  of  the  limitations  of  prop- 
erty itk  real  etUte,  and  fr.  1.  {  12.  D.  39.  3 ;  fr.  38.  in  fin.  D.  6.  1  ;  Novel  63. 

^E.f.,ff.  12.  I  2.  D.  7.  1. 

•  E.  #.,  fr.  20.  I  1.  D.  8.  2 ;  fr.  10.  D.  8.  1 ;  fr.  3.  {  3.  D.  8.  3. 
«fr.  21.  113.  D.  50.  17.     E.  g,  pr.  1.  2.  3. 

» fr.  10.  D.  50.  17.     See  Const,  un.  (  4.  C.  6.  51. 

*  pt .  I  2. 1.  2.  8  ;  Cooft.  2.  C.  2.  14.     See  {  193,  i^fra,    All  strictly  personal  rights 
taaaol  be  trmatferred.    See  {{  199,  308  and  366,  mjra. 
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or  immediately  on  law,  or  on  a  1^1  transaction  whereby  one  conoedes  a  right 
to  another.  The  acquisition  is  founded  on  snooeasion,  when  by  entering  into 
the  right  of  another  a  person  acquires  only  that  right  to  the  extent  that 
the  other  possessed  it.^  When  one  thus  succeeds  to  a  single  right  of  prop- 
erty of  another,  it  is  termed  a  swscemh  m  isem,  m  nngulas  res — ^a  several 
succession ;  but  if  one  succeeds  at  one  time,  by  one  event,  to  an  entire  prop- 
erty (estate),  including  all  the  appertaining  debts  (in  omne  Jus,  in  ttntversum 
ju8y  in  Mniversa  hona^  e.  g.,  de/uncH),  it  is  termed  a  successio* per  umversitcUem, 
a  universal  succession.^ 

2.  Generally  one  can  acquire  a  right  either  by  himself  or  throiigli  ttndthet*, 
espeoially  through  such  persons  as  are  in  his  power/ 

3.  A  right  completely  acquired  is  termed  jus  pr^sens,  Bvtery  f%hl  wMoll 
IB  expected  to  be  acquired,  but  not  completely  acquired,  is  termed  ^^lliHMi, 
and  this  is  either  jus  delatum,  when  the  aequisitkm  depends  only  <te  the  WiH 
of  the  acquirer,*  or  jus  nondum  delatum,  when  it  depends  on  other  circum- 

^  fr.  64.  D.  50.  17.  **  Nemo  plus  juris  in  aUerum  trans/erre  potest^  qwrm  ipse  hahet" 
He  who  18  sYicceeded  to  is  termed  auctoTj  fr.  175.  {  1.  D.  50.  17,  especially  when 
sacceeded  to  in  singulam  rem.  Acqoisition  in  consequence  of  succession  Is  tetiMIl' 
derivatire  ;  every  other  mode  df  acqtiiring  rights  is  termed  original.  DeriTflrtire  is 
subdiyided  into  translative  and  constitutive. 

*  This  mode  of  succession  of  rights,  e.  g.^  of  property,  is  termed  acqaisittOD  per 
universitatem,  in  contradistinction  from  acquisition  singularum  rerum.  Gains,  III. 
{  82-84;  J  6.  I.  2.  9;  J  1.  I.  3.  10. 

•ft-.  7  in  f.  fr.  8.  D.  12.  2 ;  fr.  3.  J  1.  D.  21.  3 ;  fr.  1.  J  13.  D.  43.  3 ;  fr.  24.  208.  D. 
50.  16.     On  the  nature  of  universal  succession,  see  Savigny^  Systeili,  Vol.  3,  {  10>5. 

*  The  Roman  law  prescribes — 

1.  That  the  paterfamilias  may  acquire  absolutely  rights  of  property  through  thottf 
who  are  in  his  power  (jus) ;  this  rule  is  in  force  in  the  Justinian  law,  but  with  the 
modification  that  the  filiusfamilias  may  also  acquire  for  himself. 

2.  Possession  may  be  directly  acquired,  and  rights  which  are  acquired  by  pos- 
session may  be  acquired  throngli  extraneae  personse^  that  is,  through  such  penibaif 
m  are  not  in  one's  power  (jus),  Rights  of  property  may  generally  be  aoqotttitf 
indirectly  through  them,  that  is,  the  eztranete  persons^  by  their  acts  atqaire  these! 
for  themselves,  but  are  bound  to  transfer  to  those  whom  they  represent  as  guard- 
ians, agents,  etc.,  that  which  they  have  so  acquired.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
transactions  in  which  claims  are  acquired.  But  not  in  all  transactions  by  which 
rights  of  property  are  acquired  is  representation  permitted  in  this  mwiiner,  e.  y., 
not  in  the  entering  into  an  inheritance.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  w^ieh  direct 
acquisitions  through  transactions  of  voluntary  representatives  are  permitted. 
Gains,  II.  86-96;  III.  163-167;  Ulpian,  XIX.  16-21;  Inst.  2.  9.  3.  17.  (18.);  3.  28. 
(29.);  fr.  10.  13.  17.  18.  19.  fr.  20.  |  2.  fr.  21.  23.  63.  D.  41.  1 ;  fr.  11.  D.  44.  7;  ft. 
123.  pr.  D.  50.  17 ;  Cod.  4.  27.  At  the  present  dafy  one  can  acquire  in  fgtttwwk 
directly  through  extranem  personte^  in  those  cases  in  which  by  the  Roman  law  otfly 
an  indirect  acquisition  wae  permitted  through  them,  if  the  tmnsaction  were  for 
the  purpose  of  acquisition  and  the  extranest  persenss  were  properly  autliorlMi 
thereto. 

^  fr.  151.  D.  50.  16.  '*  Belata  htrtdiias  iiKelligitiir,  qaam  quis  adetn^o  poAit 
consequi." 
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and  oonditioDs,  which  if  not  happeniDg  the  aoqoisitioD  of  the  right 
irooM  be  impoasible. 

lY.  Maintbnanob  of  Rights. 

§  192.  To  the  means  whose  object  is  the  mdotenance  and  neeority  of 
rights  belong — 

1.  Protestation,  t.  e.,  a  declaration  by  which  one  protects  himself  against 
the  detrimental  eonseqoences  which  might  arise  from  a  transaction. 

2.  Reservation,  which  is  an  express  withholding  of  certain  rights,  the  sur- 
render of  which  would  otherwise  follow  or  might  be  inferred  from  one's 
leckm. 

3.  Retoition,  or  the  right  of  retaining  a  thing  due  to  another  which  one 
poMeflses  till  that  other  satisfies  a  claim  connected  with  it.'  This  right  can 
be  ezeroised  only  so  long  as  one  possesses  the  thing,  and  the  mode  of  enfbro- 
iiig  it  is  by  the  plea  of  fraud  (exceptio  dolt)  against  the  plaintiff's  action  for 
tbe  surrender  of  the  thing.' 

4.  Caution,  which  is  that  security  which  one  gives  to  another  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  obligation.*  It  is  either  a  verbal  caution*  or  a  real  cauUon, 
to  which  latter  belong  the  security  by  guaranty  (scUisdatto)^  and  by  pledge.* 

5.  The  mmtb  in  poBseuionem,  which  is  the  transfer  by  the  praotor  of 
aaother's  entiro  property  (in  bona)^  or  of  single  objects  belonging  to  him  (tn 
rem),  for  the  purpose  of  securing  certain  rights  to  the  transferee.^  In  this 
case  the  transferee  only  received  the  detention  of  the  thing,  together  with  the 
ri§^t  and  duty  of  custodia,  i.  e.,  of  keeping  and  administering  the  same,'  and 
a  lien  ;*  and  only  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  for  the  damages  threatened  (missio 
fiamni  infecti  causa) ^  when  granted  by  the  prsetor's  second  decree,  he  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  the  thing,  provided  it  was  the  debtor's  property.'^ 

>  Fateliut,  rem  Retentionsrecbte,  2d  ed.  1793 ;  Gluckj  Coram.  Vol.  15,  |2  936.  937  ; 
ikkmtekf  die  Lehre  too  dem  Retentionsrecbte,  Jena,  1837  ;  LudeUj  das  Retentions- 
rtehi,  Leipzig,  1839  ;  Grotkopff^  sur  Lebre  vom  Retentionsrecbt,  Oldenburg,  1858. 

"  ^'  y-f  i  30.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  23.  {  4.  fr.  27.  J  5.  fr.  48.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  14.  D.  44.  4  ;  fr.  18. 
I  4.  D.  13.  6  ;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  20.  6 ;  fr.  14.  |  1.  D.  10.  3  ;  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  13.  7 ;  Const.  29. 
C.  5.  12  ;  Const,  an.  C.  8.  27. 

•  last.  4.  11  ;  Dig.  2.  8.  Dig.  46.  5-8  ;  Cod.  2.  57. 

•  The  simple  repromiMtio  is  one  kind  of  it,  and  tbe  oath  (eautio  jttratoria)  is  another 
kiiid. 

•  Const.  3.  C.  6.  38  ;  fr.  1.  D.  2.  8. 

«  fr.  1.  {  9.  D.  37.  6.     See  Inst.  'A.  20.  (21). 

'  Dig.  36.  4  ;  37.  9.  10 ;  39.  2  ;  42.  4.  5 :  43.  4  ;  Cod.  6.  54 ;  7.  72  ;  DoneUtu,  comm. 
j«r.  eiv.  Lib.  23.  cap.  11.  12  ;  ffaeho/en,  das  Rom.  Pfandrecbt,  Vol.  1,  Basel,  1847,  p. 
181-480. 

•  fr.  1.  12.  D.  42.  4  ;  fr.  5.  {  5.  D.  36.  4  ;  fr.  3.  J  ult.  fr.  10.  J  1.  D.  41.  2  ;  Saviffny, 
Recht  des  Besitzes,  6tb  ed.  p.  324. 

»fr.  3.  pr.  {  1.  D.  27.  9  ;  fr.  26.  pr.  D.  13.  7  ;  Cod.  8.  22.  For  tbe  several  cases  of 
tb«M  transfers,  see  {  342,  m/ra. 

•  Sach  granting  of  property  by  the  second  decree  occars  onlj  in  tbe  case  of 

11 
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V.  Ending  op  RiaHTS. 

•A.     WITH    THE   CONSENT   OF   THE   PARTY    ENTITLED. 

§  193.  Rights  once  acquired  cod  tin  ue  to  exist  till  some  special  cause  arisen 
to  end  them.  Such  cause  may  depend  on  the  will  of  the  party  entitled,  or 
may  he  contrary  to  such  will.     Under  the  former  rights  are  extinguished — 

1.  By  renunciation,  which  consists  in  one's  resigning  a  right  which  be- 
longs to  him  without  transferring  it  to  another:^  to  which  is  requisite  that 
the  right  is  his,*  and  that  he  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  object  of  the  re- 
nunciation.' 

2.  By  alienation,  which  in  its  wide  sense  means  every  change  which  we 
undertake  in  our  legal  relations;^  hence  not  only  the  transfer  of  a  right  to 
another,  but  also  the  renunciation  of  a  right,  the  grant  of  a  servitude  or  a 
pledge  and  the  acceptance  of  payment.  In  its  narrow  sense  it  denotes  the 
transfer  or  granting  of  a  right,*  and  in  its  narrowest  sense  the  alienation  of 
a  thing  or  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  it  to  another.'  Grenerally  every 
one  who  actually  owns  a  thing  is  capable  of  such  alienation,  if  he  be  not  for 
some  cause  prohibited.  Such  prohibition  of  alienation  may  be  founded  on  a 
legal  or  judicial  prescript  or  on  a  testamentary  disposition  or  a  convention.' 

B.   AGAINST   THE   WILL   OF   THE   PARTY    ENTITLED. 

§  194.  Rights  may  end  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  party  entitled,  from  many 
•causes ;  thus : 

1.  Rights  dependent  on  a  status  cease  with  the  status. 

2.  Real  rights  are  extinguished  when  their  object  perishes,  as  also  when 
the  grantor  at  the  time  of  the  grant  had  only  a  temporary  or  revocable  right 
to  the  object  of  the  right,  which  right  ceased.® 

3.  Claims  are  extinguished  when  cancelled,  or  when  the  party  entitled  has 
lost  all  interest  in  their  fulfilment.* 

4.  Many  rights  are  extinguished  through  a  resolutive  condition  or  by  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  their  existence.^'* 

threatened  damages  {damnum  infecium),  when  the  missio  ex  primo  decreto  wae  in- 
effectual, t.  e.,  when  the  security  demanded  for  threatened  damages  (cautio  damni 
m/ecli)  was  not  given  within  the  legal  time. 

1  fr.  41.  D.  4.  4;  Const.  29.  C.  2.  3.  **  Quilibet  juri  pro  se  intrpducto  renunciare 
potest:"  Const.  11.  C.  4.  1  ;  Const.  4.  C.  2.  3  ;  Const.  51.  C.  1.  3. 

«  fr.  174.  i  1.  D.  50.  17.  »  fr.  19.  D.  5.  2  ;  fr.  8.  D.  6.  3. 

*  fr.  28.  pr.  D.  50.  16. 

^  Const.  7.  C.  4.  51.     Here  the  rule  is  applicable,  nemo  plus  juris  in   alterum 
transferre  potest,  quam  ipse  habet ;  fr.  54.  D.  50.  17. 
«  fr.  67.  pr.  D.  50.  16  ;  Const.  1.  C.  5.  23. 
'  See  the  doctrine  of  property,  tn/ra. 

*  See  i  267,  infra. 

•fr.  8.  i  6.  D.  17.  1;   fr.  136.  ?  1.  D.  45.  1. 

^£.  g.,  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  8.  1  ;  fr.  4   D.  7.  1  ;  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  20.  6  ;  fr.  44.  {J  1.  2.  D.  44.  7. 
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5.  And  as  a  penalty  for  an  offence.' 

6.  And  by  the  death  of  the  party  entitled.*  ^ 

7.  And  by  prescription. 

VI.  The  Relation  op  Time  to  Rights.* 

§  195.  In  the  acqnisition  and  loss  of  rights  a  certain  prescribed  tifne 
(Umpua)  often  becomes  important.  In  the  computation  of  time  the  Roman 
law  distinguishes — 

1.  Continuous  (contmuum)  and  juridical  time  (ntife  tempm).*  By  a  pre- 
scribed term  of  time  is  generally  meant  an  unbroken  succession  of  divisions 
of  time,  which  is  called  continuous  time.*  It  is  only  in  many  shorter  periods 
of  time,  not  longer  than  a  year,  within  which  certain  acts  must  be  performed, 
otherwise  the  right  thereto  will  be  lost,  that  the  especial  rule  governs,  that  in 
such  acts  only  the  juridical  days  (<h'eg  vtikfi)  are  computed.*  The  days  are 
not  computed  when  he  who  was  to  have  undertaken  an  act  was  personally 
hindered  in  it ;  but  this  rule  is  not  always  applicable  to  the  day  on  which  an 
act  occurred  of  which  he  was  ignorant.^  A  term  does  not  become  utile  tempu». 
i.  f.,  measured  by  the  juridical  days,  because  it  is  prescribed  that  it  shall 
only  b^n  to  run  against  him  who  is  affected  by  it  afler  his  knowledge  thereof.^ 

2.  By  the  computation  of  time  by  moments  (ad  vwmrnfa  or  a  momento  in 
momentum  tempus  compitfare)  and  civil  computation  (civHiU^r  tempvs  compu- 
fnrf),  or  the  enumeration  of  days  (ud  tUen  numerare).*  In  the  former  mode  of 
computation,  the  romputatio  naturaiix,  which  appears  in  the  Roman  law  only  as 
an  exception,^®  the  time  is  to  be  computed  according  to  the  moment.  On  the 
ooDtrary,  in  the  latter,  which  forms  the  rule,  regard  is  had  to  the  calendar 
day  on  which  the  event  occurs  with  which  the  computation  of  time  oom> 
mences.  This  calendar  day  in  the  civiliter  computare  is  wholly  included  in 
the  time  to  be  computed ;  so  that  in  the  subsequent  year  in  which  it  expires 
the  day  preceding  the  corresponding  calendar  day  is  regarded  as  the  last 
imfvi**imu*,  ponfrfmus  $.  extrmnu  ^iV«)."     If  the  case  be  concerning  the  loss 

»  £.  y..  Const.  3.  C.  11.  42  :  cap.  24.  X.  5.  33. 

>  Nameljr,  status,  familv  rights  and  some  property  rights,  which  are  termed 
•trictW  pertonal,  e.  y.,  usufruct. 

*  A  Bysantioe  monograph  is  mentioned  in  note  I.  p.  G6,  supra. 

•  5ari^y,  Sjstem,  Vol.  4,  I  ISO-lUl. 

»  fr.  31.  {  1.  D.  41.  3  ;  Const.  8.  C.  2.  21  ;  Const.  7.  C.  2   53. 

«fr    ID.  44.  3;  fr.  2.  D.  38.  15. 

■  See  fr  6.  D.  3.  6;  fr.  19.  J  C.  fr.  55.  D.  21.  1  ;  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  38.  15  ;  Const.  8.  C. 
2.  n  :  Const.  2    C.  4.  58. 

•I  }fj.  I.  1.  25;  fr.  1.  I  15.  D.  41).  4;  Const.  10.  22.  ?  2.  C.  6.  30. 

•On  tbif  disputed  doctrine,  see  Gliirkj  Conmi.  Vol.  3,  J  2*i9 ;  Unierhohner^  Ver- 
)fthroo|r>lebre,  Vol.  1,  p.  296,  •eq.,  p.  302,  ffq. ;  Savit/nt/,  System,  Vol.  4,  ^  182-188. 

»fr.  3    (  3.  D.  4.  4. 

^  Thus  a  person  born  on  January  1,  IHr,3,  completer^  his  fourteenth  year  afler 
aidnifht  of  December  30,  1«70.  See  fr.  5.  0.  28.  1  :  fr  1.  D.  40.  1  :  fr  «.  7.  D. 
41.  3;  fr.  1&.  pr.  D.  44.  3;  fr.  134.  D.  50.  10. 
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of  a  rigbt  by  the  neglect  of  a  term,  then  sneh  term  iadades  the  entire  kst 
day.^  But  if  the  case  be  coDoeToing  the  acquisitioo  of  a  right  or  of  capability 
by  the  efflux  of  time,  then  it  is  sufficient  if  only  the  first  moment  of  the  time 
be  reached  (dies  cosptuspro  completo  hahetur)} 

VII.  Op  PAaTicULAB  Rights  {jura  nngvlana)  and  FBlviLSOflS. 

▲.   JUS  COMMUNE  AND   SINGULARS. 

§  196.  Positive  laws  either  contain  general  principles  embodied  in  the 
roles  of  law  (regula  juris  s.  ratio  juris)  or  for  especial  reasons  they  establish 
something  that  differs  from  those  general  principles.  In  the  first  case  they 
ooBtain  a  common  law  (jus  commune),  in  the  second  a  special  laW'  (jus  sin- 
gulare  s.  exorhitans)}  The  latter  is  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  (jms  sm^ 
gulare  favorabile  or  odiosum)  according  as  it  enlarges  or  restricts,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  common  rule,  the  rights  of  those  for  whom  it  is  established.  The 
tavorable  special  law  (jus  singulare),  as  also  the  right  created  by  it  in  a  snb^ 
jeotive  sense,  in  the  Roman  law  is  termed  benefit  of  the  l^w  (beneficivm 
juris)  or  privilege  (privilegium),  and  this  is  either  a  beneficium.  personm  when 
restricted  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred  and  not  also  for  the  benefit 
of  Ms  heirs  and  sureties,*  or  a  henefidum  causes  when  it  has  such  a  legal  re* 
lation  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  immediate  and  original  party 
entitled  to  it,  but  also  by  his  heirs,  sureties  and  alienees.^  Both  of  these, 
however,  are  only  considered  when  persons  on  whom  they  are  conferred  desire 
to  enjoy  them.* 

B.   PRIYILBGES. 

§  197.  Privilege  in  its  wide  sense  denotes  every  advantage  or  favor  granted 
by  law  in  derogation  of  the  common  law.^  Such  privilege  may  be  either 
oonfidrred  by  a  general  law  on  all  persons  who  are  capable  of  it,  in  which 
oasait  is  synonymous  with  henefidum  juris  or  jus  singulare  favorahiUf  or  it 
may  be  speciaUy  conferred  by  the  government  on  a  certain  designated  person 
or  thing,  in  which  case  it  is  a  privilege  in  its  narrow  sense.*     But  as  benefic- 

I  fr.  I.  i  9.  D.  38.  9 ;  ft*.  6.  D.  44.  7 ;  fr.  30.  {  1.  D.  48.  5. 

*  See  the  citations  in  note  H,  p.  163,  which  at  most  only  speak  of  three  cases. 
»  fr.  14-16.  D.  1.  3;  fr.  141.  pr.  D.  50.  17. 

«  fr.  68.  196.  D.  50.  17  ;  «.  ^.,  fr.  24.  25.  D.  42.  1 ;  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  44.  1  ;  Const.  13. 
C.  10.  47 ;  Muhlenbruehy  Ton  der  Cession,  {  56. 

»  fr.  68.  196.  D.  50.  17 ;  fr.  7.  §  I ;  fr.  19.  D.  44.  1 ;  «.  g.,  fr.  6.  D.  4.  1 ;  fr.  18.  J  5 ; 
fr.  24.  pr.  D.  4.  4 ;  fr.  14.  {  2.  D.  4.  2 ;  Const,  un.  C.  2.  34. 

*  fr.  69.  D.  60.  17 ;  fr.  156.  D.  60.  17. 

^  Namely,  priyilege  in  its  subjective  sense.  The  term  privilege  in  its  objective 
sense  also  comprehends  disadvantageous  derogations  from  the  common  law.  Priv- 
ileges in  their  objective  sense  are  usually  divided  into  unfavorable  and  favorable. 

*  In  this  «enBe  we  speak  of  privileged  pledges,  of  privileges  of  the  Fiscus,  minors, 
soldiers  and  women ;  of  privileges  of  the  </o«,  etc. :  fr.  40.  42.  44.  }  1.  D.  26.  7 ;  fr. 
74.  D.  23.  3  ;  Cod.  7.  73.  74 ;  Const.  12.  C.  8.  18 ;  Novel  97.  C.  2.  3 ;  Novel  109.  C.  I. 

»  See  fr.  1.  J2  1.  2.  D.  1.  4 ;  {  6.  I.  I.  2. 
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tfim  jwrtM  ifl  often  termed  pnmlegium  in  the  Roman  law/  so,  on  the  con- 
trary, prwdegium  in  its  narrow  sense  is  sometimes  termed  beneficium} 

0.   DIVISION   OF  PRIVILEOSS. 

§  198.  Privilege  in  its  narrow  sense  is — 

1.  With  respect  to  the  subject  to  whom  or  which  it  belongs,  either  a 
personal  priyil^e  (^primUgium  personse),  as  when  it  is  conferred  on  a  phys- 
ical or  l^al  person,  or  a  privilege  real  {privHegium  rei  i.prxdit),  as  when 
it  is  conferred  on  a  certain  piece  of  land  so  as  to  become  part  of  it.' 

2.  With  respect  to  .it«  object,  a  privilege  is  either  an  especial  advantage 
conferred  on  the  privileged  person  over  others  (^privUegium  affirmatwum)  * 
or  in  exempting  him  from  a  duty  incumbent  on  others  (tmmimiifcu,  vacatio, 
now  termed  ^rtrtZn/tttm  ntgativum). 

3.  With  respect  to  the  motive  for  conferring  it,  it  is  either  a  gratuitous 
privilege  (^privUegium  gratuttum),  when  the  granting  of  it  rests  solely  on 
the  favor  and  liberality  of  the  ruler,  or  a  burdensome  privilege  (^primlegtufn 
onerosum),  when  the  privileged  party  pays  or  performs  something  for  it* 

D.    LEGAL   NATURB  OF   PRIVILEOB8. 

§  199.  The  legal  nature  and  operation  of  a  privilege  is  always  in  the  first 
place  to  be  determined  from  the  privilege  itself.     The  general  rules  are : 

1.  The  privileged  person  may  exercise  it  to  its  full  extent  and  cantiot  be 
hindered  in  it/  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  the  right  to  prohibit 
every  other  person  from  exercising  it  who  has  not  the  same  privilege. 

2.  A  privilege  granted  to  a  physical  person  can  only  be  exercised  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  given  .^  One  conferred  on  a  corporation  may  according 
to  its  nature  be  exercised  by  every  member  of  it  (e,  </.,  exemption  from  taxes), 
or  ooly  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  by  its  proper  officers  (e,  g,,  jurisdic- 
tion). A  privilege  appurtenant  to  land  may  be  exercised  by  every  posseflmr 
of  the  land.* 

3.  A  privilege  cannot  be  separated  from  the  land  to  which  it  is  appur- 
tenant nor  from  the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred  and  transferred  to  an- 
<»ther.  In  general  a  privileged  person  may  permit  another  to  exercise  his 
privilege,  either  gratuitously  or  for  a  compensation,  if  it  be  not  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  and  character  of  the  privilege.  The  exercise  of  negative 
privileges  cannot  be  delegated,  though  of  affirmative  privileges  it  sometiaes 
may,  even  if  the  exercise  be  limited  to  the  privileged  person. 

I  fr.  19e.  D.  &0.  17.  and  the  ciutions  abore  in  note  8,  p.  164. 

*  B.0.t  fr.  3.  D.  1.  4. 

'  fr.  1. 1  41-43.  D.  43.  20.   There  maj  also  ht  priviUgia  causm,  which  do  not  belong 
xojmtm  tmguUnm  ({  196,  note  &,  •vprajj  but  to  pririleges  io  their  narrow  sense. 

*  Ad  especial  kind  of  these  are  monopolies,  bj  rirtae  of  which  one  is  entitled  to 
do  aloae  and  exclasirelj  what  otherwise  might  also  be  done  bj  others. 

*  Tbej  ar«  divided  into^M^^  gratio9m  and  rofivfnlfOfuilM. 

*  fr.  3.  D.  1.  4  ;  Const.  3.  C.  1.  14. 

^  fr.  1.  I  43.  D.  43.  30 ;  fr.  1.  |  3.  D.  1.  4.  •  fr.  1.  {  43.  D.  43.  30. 
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E.    END   OF   PRIVILEQES. 

§  200.  A  privilege  becomea  extinct — 

1.  According  to  its  nature  by  the  efiSux  of  time,*  or,  when  granted  without 
limitation  as  to  time,  by  the  death  of  the  physical^  person  or  by  the  cessation 
of  the  legal  person  to  whom  the  personal  privilege*  or  the  privileged  thing, 
if  it  be  a  privifrgivm  rei,  was  given.* 

2.  When  the  government  revokes  the  privilege,  which  generally  can  be  done 
only  when  the  public  weal  requires  the  revocation,  and  then  the  privileged 
party  must  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  right.  It  is  not  an  exception 
to  this  rule  when  the  right  of  recall  was  reserved.* 

3.  When  the  privileged  person  abuses  it  and  consequences  ensue  which  are 
especially  injurious  to  the  state,  he  may  be  deprived  of  it.* 

4.  When  the  privileged  person  either  expressly  or  tacitly  renounces  it.' 

5.  A  privilege  for  holding  fairs  {privilegiuvi  vumUnnruin)  ceases  by  non- 
user  for  ton  years.* 

Vni.  Concurrence  and  Collision  op  Rights.* 

§  201.  A  concurrence  of  rights  takes  place  when  the  rights  of  different 
persons  apply  to  the  same  object  or  person,  and  each  person  can  exercise  his 
right  fully.  A  collision  of  rights,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  when  the  rights  of 
several  persons  so  collide  that  they  cannot  be  fully  exercised  together;  in 
which  case  the  question  depends  on — 

1.  Whether  one  right  shall  not  take  precedence  of  another :  such  precedence 
may  arise  from  express  law,***  and  frequently  arises  from  general  principles." 

2.  If  neither  of  the  colliding  rights  take  precedence  over  the  other,  then 
the  following  distinctions  are  to  be  observed  : 

a.  He  is  preferred  who  is  first  in  time,  because  he  in  a  legal  manner  put 
himself  in  the  position  required  by  his  rights.*^ 

»  Const.  2.  C.  1.  23. 

»  fr.  1.  J  43.  D.  43.  20 ;  Const.  13.  C.  10.  47.  »  fr.  4.  J  3.  D.  50.  15. 

♦  If  the  thing  be  restored,  the  privilege  is  revived :  arg.  fr.  20.  ^  2.  D.  8.  2. 

^  arg.  Const.  7.  C.  1.  19.  It  matters  not  whether  the  privilege  be  gratuitous  or 
onerons  (J  199,  9upra).     Oliick^  Comm.  Vol.  2,  JJ  107.  108. 

•  Const.  3.  C.  11.  43 ;  cap.  43.  X.  1.  3. 
T  fr.  41.  D.  4.  4 ;  Const.  29.  C.  2.  3. 

«  fr.  I.  D.  60.  11.     See  Const.  2.  C.  10.  43. 

*  Siahl^  uber  die  Collision  and  den  Vorzug  im  Rechte,  Wiirzburg,  1826  ;  Backing. 
Instit.  Vol;  1,  p.  551-556;   Wdehter,  Handbuch,  Vol.  2,  p.  587-601. 

J®  E.  g.y  fr.  3.  J  2.  D.  14.  6;  fr.  11.  }  7.  fr.  12.  pr.  D.  4.  4.  Here  belong  the  privi- 
leges of  certain  rights  of  pawn,  and  the  rules  on  the  order  of  priority  of  privileged 
pawn  rights  between  themselves,  and  the  marshalling  of  certain  claims  in  bank- 
ruptcj. 

u  Wiichter,  p.  589-596. 

w  fr.  32.  D.  3.  3;  fr.  11.  }  6.  fr.  34.  pr.  D.  4.  4;  fr.  13.  D.  5.  1  ;  fr.  9.  {  4.  D.  6.  2 ; 
fr.  10.  pr.  D.  20.  1.  and  fr.  126.  {  2.  fr.  128.  pr.  D.  50.  17.  ''  In  pari  causa  possessor 
potior  haberi  debet." 
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h.  If  no  creditor  is  in  possession  or  has  a  lien,  then  each  of  the  persons 
ttntitled  most  yield  a  diminution  of  right  to  the  other  persons  entitled,  and 
must  divide  the  object  of  their  rights/  and  when  this  cannot  be  done,  it  must 
W  determined  by  lot.' 

CHAPTER  SECOND. 

LEGAL    PROSECUTION    OF    RIGHTS. 

I.    Roman  Civil  Procedure. 

1.    GENERAL    VIEW. 

^  202.  If  one  desires  to  prosecute  an  alleged  right  which  he  claims  against 
another,  which  right  the  latter  doea  not  admit,  he  generally  must  enforce  it 
legally,  i.  /».,  invoke  the  judiciary  to  determine  and  perfect  it  by  their  judg- 
ment. The  rules  to  be  observed  respecting  the  procedure  before  the  judicial 
power  and  by  its  officers  were  not  always  the  same.  Before  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian.^ a  proper  lawsuit,  i.  f.,  a  transaction  ret^pecting  an  alleged  claim 
requiring  a  deciHion,  was  not  generally  determined  by  the  authority  having 
jurisdicticm,  but  was  only  initiated  by  it,  and  then  continued  and  determined 
by  particular  judges.  In  the  most  ancient  time  the  initiation  was  per  iegts 
tictionem,^  i,  ^.,  by  the  oral  recitation  of  certain  forms  annexed  to  the  laws, 
.sometimes  in  connection  with  symbolical  acts,  whereby  the  suit  was  placed  in 
pn»per  form ;  but  since  the  /fx  ^Kbutin  and  two  le<jeK  Julitt  judiciaritR^  the 
initiation  was  only  sometimes  ptr  Utjin  actionem^  but  generally  per  formidam^ 
that  is,  without  huch  formally  prepared  written  instructions  as  the  govern- 
ment gave  to  the  judges.  The  proper  judicial  office  (ojfficium  judicity  in  con- 
tradistinction from  (jjfiriumjus  (h'centiit)  in  most  cases  originally  belonged  to  a 
piTmanent  body."  Hut  anciently,  as  exceptions,  and  even  previous  to  the  lex 
.fJhu/ia^  more  frequently  the  judges  (^in  many  cases  one  judge  sufficed)  were 
♦specially  appointed  for  each  8uit,*  and  in  the  proceedings  2)er  formiUam^  the 
judiciary  were  always  named  in  the  beginning  of  the  formula,  whicb  here 
nenerally  c«>ni<wted  of  ay»///fj-  and  exceptionally  of  several  reniperatore*}*  At 
:«n  early  period,  but  oMpecially  under  th^  emperors,  there  were  exoeptiooal 

»  /;.^..  Const.  ♦>.  in  f.  C.  7.  72. 

»  /;.  g.,  fr.  13.  14.  D.  5.  I  ;  fr.  5.  I).  10.  2  :  fr.  24  \  17.  D.  40.  7  ;  Const.  3.  pr.  C.  6. 
41.  5  23.  I.  2.  20. 

"  See  Zimmrrn,  (Jfjich.  .les  H.  I'rivAirec-hts,  Vol  :t ,  Puchta,  Inslit.  Vol.  2,  J  149-188. 

*  The  lpa(lin>r  .*iourcc  of  tliv  old  Uoman  civil  procedure  is  Gaius,  Instit.  comment. 
IV  ,  Stakl,  ubcr  das  ait.  R.  Klaiifcnrecht.  Munioli.  1827  ;  JJupontj  Digquis.  in  comm. 
IV.  Inilil.  (Jaii.  Leyd^u,  1822. 

'  (iaius,  IV.  3>  11,  trq.  •  Gaius,  IV.  {  31. 

'  (Jaios.  IV.  I  ?(..  »fq 

*  In  the  moiit  aDvient  neri<Mi  tiir  fonittirft^  ar  i  \iter  period  the  decemviri  liUbuM 
/uduandit  and  the  cfntumrirt 

*  Sre  {  20A,  infra. 

>•  fiaiot,  IV    I  30.  ««v      ^««  I  204,  tnfra. 
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in  which  a  higher  officer  departed  from  the  ordo  jtidictorum  and  himself 
decided  (prsetor  velprseses  extra  ordtnem  cognoicil^  extraordinaria  cognitio)? 
An  important  alteration  in  the  ancient  mode  of  procedure  took  place  also  in 
the  appeal,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  introduced  under  Augustus. 
Formerly  the  first  final  judgment  declared  was  also  the  last,'  and  when  an 
appeal  was  had,  such  appeal  was  from  the  decision  of  an  ofiicer  in  Rome,  and 
consisted  in  a  petition  to  another  officer  of  equal  or  higher  authority,  or  to  a 
tribune,  to  intercede.'  But  since  the  time  of  Augustus  appeals  in  another 
sense  were  permitted,^  namely,  those  in  which  the  dissatisfied  party  prayed  a 
higher  judge,  sometimes  another  officer  and  sometimes  the  emperor  himself 
or  one  who  represented  him  in  this  relation,  to  test  the  judgment  and  to 
ame^d  it  in  accordance  with  justice.  Under  Diocletian  and  his  successors  it 
was  the  general  rule  in  the  first  instance  that  the  same  person  who  initiated 
the  suit  conducted  and  determined  it.^ 

2.    LEOI8   ACTIONES.* 

§  203.  Not  all  kinds  of  civil  suits  were  instituted  by  one  and  the  same 
leg%»  actio.  In  the  course  of  time  there  arose  at  least  four  different  le^ 
actiones,  of  which  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  was  applicable;  vis., 
the  legis  actio  Sacramento y  the  per  judicis  postulafionemy  the  per  ^ndictionem, 
and  the  per  manus  irifectianemj  in  addition  to  which  some  of  the  Roman 
jurists  introduced  a  fifth,  the  pignoris  capio?  In  all  cases  for  which  another 
legi»  actio  did  not  exist  the  sacramento  agert  was  resorted  to.^  The  term 
iOfiramentum  here  denotes  a  sum  of  money — sometimes  consisting  of  five 
hundred  asses  (sacramentum  majus)  and  at  other  times  of  only  fifty  (sacra- 
mentum  mintis) — which  the  losing  party  should  pay  to  the  public  treasury.* 
In  the  most  ancient  times  each  party  on  the  institution  of  suit  had  to  deposit 
this  sum  m  sacro,  not  to  be  returned  to  the  party  who  did  not  gain  his  suit.'" 
At  a  later  period  each  party,  in  the  event  that  he  might  be  unsuccessful. 
had  to  give  as  security  persons  possessing  immovable  property  (praedes)^ 
The  formal  reciprocal  demands  for  the  securing  of  the  sacramentum^*  by  the 
designation  of  the  condition  on  which  it  shall  depend,  whether  the  one  or  the 

»  Dig.  60.  13.     See  J  206,  infra, 

*  It  might  be  coDtested  for  the  same  reasons  that  a  coovention  might  be  queft- 
tioned,  e.  g.^  leading  to  an  in  integrum  restitutio. 

*  Zimmemy  Rechtsg.  Vol.  3,  {  169. 

«  Dig.  49.  1,  teq.]  Cod.  Theod.  11.  30 ;  Cod.  Just.  7.  62 ;  Zimmem^  $upra. 
&  ^ee  i  205,  infra, 

*  Zimmenif  R.  G.  {  32,  teg. ;  Puchta^  {  161,  seq. ;  Hastett^  de  legis  actionib.,  Gron- 
ingen,  1824 ;  Schmidt^  de  originib.  legis  actionum,  Frib.  1857. 

T  Gains,  IV.  {{  12.  29. 

*  Gains,  IV.  J  13,  taeramentum  (stake  or  deposit)  was  the  general  action,  tor 
wherever  no  other  was  appointed  by  law  the  procedure  was  by  taeramentum. 

*  Gains,  IV.  {  13.  lo  Puchta,  i  161,  teq, 
"  Gains,  IV.  {{  13.  14;  Fuckta,  tupra.  >'  Oaius,  IV.  J  16. 
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Other  party  is  aucoessful,  here  forms  ao  important  part  of  the  procedure 
injure,  and  the  suit  institated  only  affected  the  qnestioD  which  of  the  two 
tfMrramenta  was  just  or  niijust.'  After  the  other  legis  acftones  were  iotro- 
daoed  thb  r^^lar  institatioo  of  a  suit  was  but  seldom  applicable  when  it  re- 
lated to  the  title  (meum  esse)  of  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  thing,  such  as  prop- 
erty, inheritances,  serritudes  and  the  like.  In  these  cases  the  formalities  of 
vindication  were  an  essential  element  of  the  sacramenti  action  Such  suits 
were  also,  at  the  time  when  the  litigare  per  formnlam  was  the  rule,  insti- 
tuted sometimes  not  per  formuUmh^  but  by  the  sacramenti  action.  This  had 
tn  be  the  course  when  the  suit  was  to  be  decided  not  by  a  judge  to  be  espe- 
cially chosen,  but  by  the  centum  viral  forum.*  The  legis  actio  per  jwiiet* 
(arbitrive)  postulationem,  according  to  all  the  connection,  was  instituted' 
when  in  relation  to  an  obligation  much  depended  on  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  or  even  on  his  technical  knowledge,  and  hence  the  adjudication  wai* 
not  submitted  to  a  standing  judicature,  but  to  several  men  who  were  partly 
chosen  by  the  plaintiff,  partly  by  the  defendant  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
magistracy,  and  partly  by  the  latter.  The  term  Judicis  pottttUatio  here  pri- 
marily denotes  the  formulary  in  which  one  party  verbally  nominates  to  the 
magistracy  one  of  the  arbiters  to  be  named  to  decide  the  suit^  The  leffi* 
actio  per  conJictionenij  which  was  introduced,  by  a  lex  Silia  for  demands  ft»r 
specific  sums  of  money  and  by  a  /ex  Calpurnia  extended  to  demands  for  the 
delivery  of  other  specific  thin<^,  consisted  in  the  summoning  by  the  alleged 
creditor  of  the  alleged  debtor  before  the  magistracy  by  reciting  a  designated 
formulary  for  the  demand,  and  that  he  appear  again  on  the  thirtieth  day  at 
the  taking  of  judgment.^  The  legis  actio  per  manus  injrctionem  was  pri- 
marily intended  for  the  case  when  one  was  adjudged  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
or  was  regarded  as  if  he  had  been  so  adjudged  and  did  not  pay  within  the 
legal  period,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  execute  the  judicial  sentence,  lu 
the  course  of  time  this  action  was  extended  to  other  cases.  Subsequently  its 
severity  was  considerably  relaxed.*  The  pignorin  capio,  which  was  employed 
only  in  several  particular  kinds  of  pecuniary  matters,  consisted  in  that  the 
credit4)r.  without  prclimiuary  suit  and  without  the  co-operation  of  the  magi^ 

• 

*  Cicero  pro  Caec.  c.  3.3  :  /VA/a,  supra.  To  adjudicate  here  there  was  originally 
alwavf  a  staDdio);  judiciarv  ;  but  oince  a  lez  J'inana^  under  certain  circamstance^ 
A  judex  miicht  be  appointed  :  (xaius,  IV.  {  15. 

*  Gaius,  IV.  II  31.  fO.  Rut  at  the  time  of  the  classical  jurists  this  was  onlv  per- 
mitted in  a  suit  tor  an  inheritance. 

'  The  leaf  of  the  manutiripi  of  Oaius  which  treats  of  this  lep*»  ae/ao  (Comm.  IV 
between  {|  17.  and  IH.)  is  lotft. 

*  To  the  named  of  the  nominecii,  ^.  y.,  Publium  or  Titiom  was  added  :  JuHctm  «cr- 
hitrumr^  pottuio  uti  d^s :  J*uchta,  Instit.  |  42  ;   Ztmmern^  {  43. 

»<faius,  IV.  {  18-20:  Zimmrm,  \  43;  Savigny,  System,  Vol.  5,  p.  577;  /WAim, 
Inntit    {  162. 

*  Gaius.  IV.  \  21-2&     ZimmrrH,  \  44-47  ;  Puekta,  \  163. 
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tracy,  bj  reciting  a  prescribed  formulary  took  a  thing  from  the  debtor  to  be 
treated  as  a  pawn.* 

3.    F0RMULA8. 

S  204.  With  the  usual  procedure  injure  in  the  middle  period*  the  ques- 
tion was  principally  whether  the  formula  prayed  for  by  the  plaintiff  should 
bo  t?ranted  or  refused  (artionem  denegare).  If  it  were  granted,  then  the  ad- 
ditions (adjertionrs)  to  the  formula  moved  for  by  either  party  were  to  be  de- 
termined and  a  judex  or  recuperatores  were  to  be  chosen  ;'  and  that  which 
was  prescribed  in  the  formula  was  to  be  carried  out  injudicio.  The  instruc- 
tion *  contained  in  the  formula  for  the  judges  therein  named,  besides  the 
ubove-mentloned  offjectiones,  usually  consisted  of  several  primary  parts 
( jMjrtes/omiidai).  They  were  four  in  number;'*  but  all  of  them  did  not 
appear  in  every  formula.  They  were  termed  demonMratio,  intentio,  adjvdt- 
C'th'o  and  rondemnatio.  The  usual  formal  parts  were  the  intentio  and  con- 
df'ninatio,  which  were  connected  with  each  other  as  the  premises  and  conclu- 
sion. The  intentio^  contained  the  cause  of  complaint.  It  ran  thus:  "if  it 
appear  that,"  etc.,  or,  ^*  so  far  as  it  appears  that  N.  is  indebted  to  or  bound  to 
perform  for  A."  The  condemnation  which  followed  as  the  conclusion,  stated 
for  what  the  defendant  should  be  adjudged.  When  the  complaint  in  the 
iufenfw  was  a  question  of  law  the  instruction  was  termed  formula  in  jus. 
When  it  was  a  question  of  fact  it  was  termed  formula  in /actum  concepta.^ 
The  latter  was  chiefly*  used  as  the  means  to  a  legal  remedy,  which  rested  on 
the  praetorian  law.  Between  the  usual  furmnlfr.  in  jus  concejytx  and  the 
w'^MfiX  fonnuhe.  in  factum  conceptae.  stood  those*"  fictitious  formulas  whereby  a 
legal  relation  not  existing  will  under  certain  conditions  be  presumed  to  exist." 
An  intentio  in  jus  ronccptm  sometimes  required  a  confirmation  by  a  preceding 
mmutc  of  the  fact  from  which  the  right  which  forms  the  cause  of  cgmpluint 
i^s  deducible.  and  these  formal  parts  were  termed  dnnonst ratio .^"^  However, 
the  demonstratio  occurred  only  in  suits  for  demands,  and  probably  only  when 
the  inUnitio  juris  was  uncertain.  The  dcuumstratio  with  the  nomination  N^f  a 
jtide^  was  connected  with  a  form.     It  ran  thus :    Qu^kI  Afjcrius   Neyidio 

»  Gaius,  IV.  l\  26-29.  32  ;  Livy,  I.  43  ;  Zimmeni,  ^  48  ;*  Purhla,  supra. 

*  On  the  cause  for  the  introduction  and  the  advantage  of  the  action  jp^r /or mM^am 
sc-e  Zimmem,  J  32  ;  Puchta,  Instil.  Vol.  2,  J  163. 

*  When  one  judge  and  when  recuperators  were  to  be  chosen  see  Zimmern,  J  37  ; 
Puehta,  Vol.  2,  J  154. 

*  Sometimes  this  went  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  so  regarded  as  if  a  certain 
//^  actio  had  taken  place.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  division  into  actions  quw 
ad  legit  actionem  exprimuntur  and  into  actions  qiut  sua  vi  ac  potestate  constant:  Gaius, 
IV.  84  11.  32.  33. 

»  Gaius,  IV.  J  39.    On  that  which  follows  see  Zimmern^  ^  51 .  9eq.  \  Puchta^  §  164,  seq. 

*  Gaius,  IV.  I  41.  T  Gaius,  IV.  |  43. 
^  Gaius,  IV.  \  45-47.  •  Gaius,  IV.  J  47. 
'•  On  another  kind  o(  ficUiitt  formula^  see  note  4,  tupra. 

"  Gaius,  IV.  2  34-36.  "  Gaius.  IV.  ^  40. 
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/vndvm  Com^hawm  v*^iffvitt,  Titm  Judex  e^to.  The  fourth  fornial  part, 
the  arfjiulirnh'o,^  only  occurred  in  proper  suits  for  partition  and  in  suite  for 
determining  boundaries.  By  these  the  Juihx  was  empowered  to  give  a  party 
(exclusive  property  or  servitude  in  the  ul)ject  of  the  suit  or  to  a  part  of  it. 
Ah  by  the  above  there  were  formulas  which  had  more  than  two  parts,  so 
«»n  the  other  hand  there  were  such  as  in  addition  to  the  naming  of  the 
judge  contained  only  an  hUmtio.  This  wa.**  a  peculiarity  of  that  Fuit  whose 
•  »hject  was  not  th«;  c*^>nviction  or  ac(|uittal  of  the  defendant,  but  was  only  the 
determining  of  a  preliminary  question  on  which  another  lawsuit  depend(^d. 
Such  suits  are  termed  preliminary  judgments  ( pnrjutiicia),  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  proper  judgments  ( Jm/ida)/    . 

Among  the  litigated  matters  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  set  out  a  formula 
in  order  to  proceed  t^)  judgment  were  also  those  in  which  the  plaintiff  initiated 
the  proceeding  in  Jitrf  by  praying  f«»r  a  provision  by  which  the  defendant  was 
warned  what  he  should  do  or  omit,  if  the  plaintiff's  charges  bo  proven,  so  as 
to  av(»id  c(»nviction.  This  conditional  provi>ion'*  frequently  contained  a  pr«>- 
liibition,  and  then  it  was  termed  interdict  in  its  narn»w  and  proper  sense.  But 
sometimes  it  imposed  t»n  the  defendant  to  rt.store  soimrhinir  to  the  plaintiff  or 
to  produce  s^^mething  t«»  him,  in  which  ease  it  was  ft»rni«Tly  termed  decree. 
but  subsiHjuently  it  was  termed  interdict.  The  interdicts  are  now  divided 
int4)  jtrtthihitnria,  r^xfittifona  and  f.rhifn'foria.*  If  the  result  of  an  interdict 
wris  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  sjitisfy  the  plaintiff  he  might  pray  for  a  judg- 
ment* Thereupon  usually  in  Jan  a  wager  had  to  be  made,  whether  the  de- 
fendant had  violated  the  pnctorian  edict  on  which  the  interdict  was  based  or 
not.  Then  rnufnrntnn!n  would  be  named  to  drt4>rmiue  which  party  had  to 
p"ty  t4)  the  othiT  tlie  sum  of  money  Ix-'t.*  This  suit  was  connected  with  aiiothi*r, 
whenrby  the  plaintiff  in  the  principal  action  sought  to  attain  that  which  was 
ilready  imposed  <  usuuily  only  conditionally)  on  the  defendant  by  the  interdict.^ 
Only  when  the  int^'rdiot  wa.s  not  prohibitory  it  might  under  certain  circum- 
•^t.incc^  l>e  riN^uested  that  the  wager  be  ouiitted,  that  the  matter  be  brought  to 
:t  n-?*ult  without  risk.  i*.  r  .  without  iKinalty.** 

\     INVIWTI«JAT1«»N    KXTKA(»RMNAKY    (*\rttaortlinnria    rtHjmtio)    AND     NKW 

PtUM^EDI'RK. 


5 


^tK'i    The  higher  judicial  magihtrates  in  the  Roman  state  already  at  an 
irly  jK'rinii  t'nHjiiently  had  t4>  make  investigations  in  order  to  give  decisioDS, 
>ii<l  makt'  d»>fre«'<4  th»*m4<lv<-s  which  affected  private  legal  mattern,  but  they 

•  «;aoi'.  jV    }  M 

'<;iii«M,  IV.  ^  44       Sr<-  (irtiuH.  in.  >,_  rj.J  :    J.  V.\.  I    4.  ♦>;  fr.  ,10.  D.  4.  2.  5. 

•  «;*iij-.  IV    5     .<'<.  »^q      Zimwrn,  \  71-74;    Purhta,  Inntit.  {  169,  tey. 

•  <;»iiH    IV    a  ;:{'!.  14"    142.  MJaiuii.  IV.  {  141. 
'Uai'm.  IV    ^3  !4I     K>l.  IC2.  I»Jr,.  $*,f 

'  (iaiux,  IV    ;MoS    ino      Thin  refers  tu  «ii  iirlntrarin  action,  {  210,  2,  infra. 

'  w^ifiq,  IV   :\  \A\   \(iz  i»j4 
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never  wholly  determiDed  a  proper  legal  litigation ;'  but  thej  acted  only  in  Bueh 
oases  as  concerned  the  execution  of  a  judicial  sentence,  the  imposition  of  a 
prsBtorian  caution  for  a  transfer  to  possession  (missio  in  poMessioneni),  or  the 
restoration  to  the  original  condition  (m  integrum  restitutio).  Of  such  magisterial 
functions  the  Romans  say,  imperii  magis  simt  quam  jurisdicttonis.  Aflerwardf^. 
but.  still  at  the  time  of  the  old  ordo  Judiciorum,,  there  were  cases  in  which  a 
suit  was  conducted  before  the  magistrate  to  its  end,  and  in  which  he  also 
gave  final  judgment.  These  cases  of  the  proper  extraordinary  investigation 
{extraordinaria  cognittd)  *  were  characterieed  by  the  consideration  of  matters 
which,  according  to  the  more  early  law,  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  extra- 
ordinary stride  of  the  power  of  the  state,  e.  g.,  in  investigations  of  complaints 
of  slaves  against  their  masters,  of  children  of  the  family  against  their  fathers 
or  grandfathers,  of  emancipated  against  their  patrons,'  or  for  the  adjudication 
€i£  suits,  for  the  nurture  of  near  kin,^  respecting  legacies  of  a  new  kind,  fidei- 
oommiasa,*  or  respecting  honoraria  which  were  not  promised  for  certain  ser- 
vices.* The  procedure  in  the  extraordinana  cognitio  was  copied  from  the 
ordinary  procedure  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  there  being  no  judge  per- 
mitted.^ The  ordinances  whereby  the  old  ordo  judiciorum  privatorum  were 
repealed'  have  not  descended  to  us  completely.  A  constitution  of  Diocletian,* 
whereby  only  in  certain  cases  as  exceptional  a  pedaneus  jiidex^  should  b<> 
chosen,  but  before  whom  the  suit  is  also  to  be  initiated,  as  appears  by  the  code, 
only  refers  to  the  provinces.  Whether  he  contemporaneously  prescribed  it  for 
Rome  and  Italy,  or  whether  it  was  prescribed  by  Constantine  at  his  new  division 
of  his  empire,  is  unknown.  Justinian  ^  says  generally,  without  designating 
the  time  of  the  change,  that  at  the  present  day  the  question  is  determined  by 
the  extraordinary  investigation  {hodie  extra  ordinemjus  didtur)^  with  which 
were  retained  all  of  the  rules  of  the  hitherto  procedure  so  far  as  they  were 
applicable,  so  that  the  magistrate  initiating  the  suit  had  also  nearly  all  of  the 
fVinctions  of  a  judge.  Even  a  written  formula  was  still  set  out  afler  initiation ' 
as  interlocutory  till  Constan tine's  sons  repealed  it."  The  complaint  was  also 
continued  to  be  made  orally  in  the  presence  of  the  defendant  or  his  repre- 
sentative. But  the  defendant  was  no  longer  summoned  by  the  plaintiff  to 
hear  it,"  but  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  magistrate  by  the  judicial 

1  Pktchta,  iDBtit.  {{  151.  152,  beginning  of  {  176. 

*  Dig.  50.  13.  *  fr.  1.  J2  2.  10.  D.  1.  12 ;  {  2.  I.  1.  S. 

*  ft.  5.  6.  D.  25.  3.  »  Gains,  II.  {  278 ;  Ulpian,  XXV.  {  12. 

*  fr.  1.  D.  50.  13.  7  Zimmem^  {  142 ;  Fuehta,  J  176. 

*  Zmmem^  {  89 ;  PuehtOy  J  182,  teq. 

*  GoDBt.  2.  G.  3.  3.     See,  also,  Julian's  Gonst.  5.  G.  3.  3. 

1*  On pedaneijtuUeeSy  see  generally  Zimmemf  {  18 ;  JWA/a,  )  154.  at  the  end  ^  1H2. 
»  pr.  I.  3.  12  (3.  13) ;  I  8.  I.  4.  15.     See  fr.  47.  {  1.  D.  3.  5. 
"  GoDBt.  1.  G.  2.  58. 

^  Pormerlj  the  plaintiff  personally  summoned  the  defendant  tn/iM,  Dig.  2.  4,  and 
be  was  oolj  obliged  to  apprise  him  before  the  magistrate  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
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iierymnt  (executor),  who  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the  defendant  ihe 
plaintiff*8  petition  presented  to  the  magistrate,  wherein  he  set  forth  his  com- 
plaint and  prayed  that  the  defendant  should  be  summoned  (libeUu$  convene 
Hanig) '  The  former  interdictal  procedure  ceased  to  exist,  at  least  in  the 
Justinian  law.  Instead  of  it  there  is  a  usual  but  speedy  procedure,  whose 
ioHitudon  essentially  depends  on  the  same  circumstances  as  those  on  which 
tb€  interdicted  procedure  formerly  depended.'  The  peculiarity  of  the  former 
formula  procedure  that  a  proper  judgment  could  only  be  for  money  was  so 
fkr  changed  that  under  Justinian  it  might  be  also  for  other  property.' 

n.  Actions.* 

A.    NATURE  OF   ACTIONS. 

^  206.  Action  (actio)  is  the  name  given  to  the  means  employed  by  one 
who  alleges  that  his  rights  have  been  vi(»lated,  to  have  them  judicially  deter- 
mined and  to  have  judicial  assistance  for  their  enforcement  lie  who  in- 
vokes these  means  is  termed  actor  (plaintiff),  and  he  against  whom  they  are 
employed  is  termed  reiu  (defendant).^  The  right  of  action  is  always  included 
nmong  the  relative  rights,  even  when  the  provision  which  is  to  serve  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  action  belongs  to  the  absolute  rights.* 

plaint  instituted  against  htm,  actionem  edere :  Dig.  2.  13.  Bat  if  the  defendant  were 
not  then  prepared  for  his  defence  he  could  require  that  the  hearing  should  be  post- 
poned to  another  juridical  daj,  bat  he  had  to  agree  to  appear  or  pay  a  certain 
penalij,  for  which  he  had  under  certain  circumstances  to  gire  bail.  On  this  Midi^ 
m^iuMM,  see  GaiuSf  IV.  {  184-187.  Hence  it  was  soon  deemed  preferable  to 
■«void  the  first  appearance  before  the  magistrate,  by  making  such  agreement  ex- 
trajudiciallj.  Already  in  Cicero's  time  onlj  the  disobedient  defendant  was  still 
summoned  in  the  old  method  in  jut:  llorat.  Serm.  I.  9.  74.  According  to  an  ordi- 
nance of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  defendant  must  at  the  first  appointed  time  submit  to 
the  procedure,  if  the  plaintiff  had  previously  made  a  liti*  denunciation  that  is,  had 
ApfHised  the  defendant  of  the  action  instituted  againat  him  and  had  a  record  made 
4*f  it  which  the  witnesses  subscribed.  The  appointed  time  was  then  fixed  by  com- 
puting the  legal  term  from  the  last  day  of  the  denuneiaiio:  Cod.  Theod.  II.  4.  6. 

'  This  summoning  by  communicating  the  libel  was  termed  convtntio. 

<  pr.  {  8.  I.  4.  15;  Ruhr.  D.  43.  1. 

'  I  32.  I.  4.  6.     See  Gaius,  IV.  {  48,  ^fy. 

*  Gaius,  Injit.  Comment.  4;  Instit.  4.  6:  IMg.  44.  7  ;  Cod.  4.  10.  On  the  Roman 
ni;ht  of  action,  see  Sarigny^  Syst.  Vol.  6;  Donetlus,  comm.  jur.  cir.  Lib.  19.  cap.  1. 
i    Lib.  21.  cap.  1.  2;  Puchta,  iiber  die  gerichtlichen  Kla;;en,  Giessen,  1833. 

'  There  are  also  actions  which  are  termed  cross  actions  (duplieet  aetiomM)  in 
which  both  parties  are  at  the  same  time  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  The  term 
uiixed  actions  {mixUe  actwnet)  appears  in  this  nense.  See  {  208  at  the  end  and  {  209, 
*n/T*t  Actions  of  partition  are  cross  {duplti) :  fr.  2.  {  3.  D.  10.  3 ;  fr.  10.  D.  10.  1  ; 
tr.  13.  14.  D.  5.  1  :  fr.  37.  {  1.  D.  44.  7.  There  are  also  cross  interdicU  (interdietm 
fupltrta)  by  which  both  parties  are  controlled,  and  when  they  take  the  plaoe  of 
^riions  they  are  termed  cross  actions:  {  7.  I.  4.  1&;  fr.  37.  {  I.  D.  44.  7. 

*  pr  I.  4  «:  tr  51.  I>.  44.  7.     8e«  ft.  178.  ^  2.  3.  0.  50.  IS;  fr.  37.  pr.  D.  44.  T. 
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B.    DIVISIONS    OP    ACTIONS. 
1.  Accorffirtf/  to  thrlr  Origin. 

§  207.  The  actions  that  occur  in  the  Roman  law  are  divided  according  to 
their  origin  into — 

1.  Either  civil  or  honorary,  according  as  they  are  founded  on  the  civil  law 
or  have  been  introduced  through  the  edicts  of  the  prsetors  or  of  the  aediles 
( 'd(^\ous  prsctoriif:  ct  sedilitife)} 

2.  Actions  are  further  divided  into  directae  or  utiles  actions.  Direct}* 
actions  are  founded  on  certain  legal  obligations  which  from  their  origin  were 
accurately  defined  and  recognized  as  actionable.  Utiles  actions  are  formed 
analogically  in  imitation  of  the  directfe  actions.  They  were  permitted  in  legal 
obligations  for  which  the  latter  were  not  originally  intended,  but  which 
resembled  the  legal  obliirations  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  action  Jirecta.^ 
Many  utiles  actions  were  fictitious,''  /.  e.^Jirfitise  fonnu/m  were  formerly  used 
for  them.* 

3.  The  terms  vnlgares  actions  and  prodita  Jtulicia  are  not  synonymoui* 
with  direcfse  actions,  but  mean  actions  for  which  at  the  time  of  the  classical 
jurists  there  were  fixed  formulas,*  and  they  might  belong  to  the  direct m  or  t<> 
the  utiles  actions,  and  the  formulas  might  be  in  jus  or  in  f actum  concepts. 
The  nature  o^  utiles  and  in/ncttim  actions  differs  in  like  manner.  The  latter 
term  is  used  for  actions  in  which  the  former  formulas  in /actum  were  drawn 
up,*  especially  when  these  were  not  fixed,  but  had  to  be  adapted  to  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  then  also  for  an  action^  whose  former  formula  was  drawn  in 
jus^  namely,  the  prmscriptis  verbis  action,^  which  b(»re  that  name*^  beeaose  by 
it  the  demonsfratio  of  the  action  for  which  suit  was  'brought  was  not,  as  for- 
merly, designated  by  a  short  fixed  technical  term  like  vendidii^  f.mU^  commo- 
davit,  but  by  several  representative  words  taken  from  the  individual  transac- 
tion {prsesrriptis  verbis). 

4.  The  terms  persecutiones  and  interdictat  point  to  a  particular  origin 
of  certain  actions  and  also  to  a  particular  procedure  which  was  formerly  ob- 
served in  those  actions.     Those  actions  are  still  termed  per^ecutionfs  in  the 

>  J  3.  I.  4.  0;  fr.  25.  §  2.  D.  44.  7. 

»  fr.  21.  D.  19.  5  ;  fr.  47.  J  1.  D.  3.  6 ;  fr.  29.  <J  7.  fr.  53.  D.  9.  2  :  Zimmem,  Recht»ji. 
Vol   3,  J  54;  Savifjny,  System,  Vol.  5,  J  215. 

*  Gaius,  IV.  34-3G  ;  Ulpian,  XVIII.  12. 

*  For  other  utUes  actions  the  formula  in  most  cases  wa«  a  usual  lormuln  %n  fnctum 
conetpta. 

*fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  2.  fr.  11.  D.  19.  5. 

•On  the  in  factum  actions,  see  Savigny^  Syet.  Vol.  5,  J|  216  aiid  217. 
^  On  this  action,   see  Zimmern^  Rechtsg.  Vol.  3,  §  54 ;  Savigny.  Svs*.   Vol.  5.  ■^ 
217. 

*  It  was  also  termed  action  civUU:  fr.  5.  §  2.  fr.  8.  15.  D.  19.  5. 
»  fr.  2.  6.  J8  2.  3.  fr.  7.  15.  17.  pr.  fr.  19.  20.  26.  D.  19.  5. 

»o  Action  in  factum:  fr.  is.  {  1.  fr.  22.  24.  D.  19.  5. 
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Corpiw  Juris,  which  originated  at  the  time  of  the  old  ordo  Judirtontm  and  at 
that  time  introdnced  an  extraordmaria  coffnitio^  and  those  actions  are  at  the 
present  day  termed  interdicts  which  were  given  instead  of  the  former  inter- 
dicts by  the  pra&torian  edict.' 

2.   With  rcitpect  t6  the  Foundatxoyi  of  Actions. 

§  208.  Actions,  according  to  their  foundation,  are  either  m  rem  or  in  per- 
wnarn} 

1.  The  action  in  rem,  in  a  wide  sense,  denotes  every  action  founded  on  an 
absolute  right,  and  which  therefore  may  in  general  be  instituted  against  any 
one  who  invades  or  disputes  such  right.  In  this  wide  sense  it  comprises  also 
the  preliminary  actions  (jirtiuue^  prsrjudiriales),  i.  e.,  those  actions  instituted 
for  the  determination  of  preliminary  matters  on  which  other  litigated  matters 
depend.  This,  by  the  Justinian  law,  only  ariKscs  in  the  determination  of  status 
and  family  rights.*  In  a  narrow  sense,  actions  in  rem  signify  actions  f(»r 
propiirty  and  real  rights  and  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  of  inheritance. 
These  actions  are  also  termed  in  the  Komau  law  vindicationes}  The  object 
of  actions  in  rem  is  for  the  purpose  of  a  judicial  recognition  of  the  plaintiffV 
right  and  V)  :iU>v  its  violation. 

2.  Actions  in  personam  are  thof^c  which  are  instituted  for  the  fulfillment 
of  an  obligation,  and  hence  can  only  be  instituted  against  the  person  who  is 
bound  to  fulfill  it  (the  debtor).*  These  actions  are  as  various  in  their  grounds 
as  are  the  obligations  for  whose  fulfillment  they  are  instituted.  The  personal 
actions  embrace  the  so-called  actions  in  rem  scriptm^  that  is,  actions  arising 
from  obligations,  which  may  be  instituted  against  the  possessor  or  an  owAer 
of  a  thing  as  such,  for  an  injury  suffered  by  another  in  conse<juence  of  such 
ownership  or  possi^hsion,^  such  as  noxal  actions,  that  is,  actions  against  thf 
child's  father  or  the  slave's  master,  for  injuries  perpetrated  by  the  child  or 
slave ;  but  subsequently  they  were  limited  to  injuries  by  a  slave  only  and  not 
for  injuries  by  a  child.  The  division  of  mixed  actions  which  is  sometimes 
made  as  being  partly  real  and  partly  personal  is  incorrect.*     * 

>  When  they  were  private  actions:  fr.  178  {  2.  D.  50.  16;  fr.  28.  D.  44.  7;  fr.  2.  ? 
3.  I>.  18.  4. 

*  8eo  iupra,  end  of  I  204  and  J  20r),  note  2,  p.  173. 

>  See  Sun^nt/,  System,  Vol.  5,  ^l  206.  207. 

*  {  l.*?.  1.  4.  *i.  Rrgpeclinjr  some  actions  of  this  kind,  sec  fr.  1.  {  2.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  Ti. 
J  18.  D.  2.^.  :i ;   CoMrtt.  9.  (\  K.  47. 

»  GaiuH,  IV.  I,  A,  .'i;  ^^  1.  2.  15.  I.  4.  6:  fr.  25.  pr.  D.  44.  7.  They  arc  also  termed 
petttwnrM^  in  their  narrow  sense  fr.  28.  i).  44.  7:  fr.  178.  ^  2.  D.  ,50.  16:  Tit.  Dif. 
5.  3. 

•Oaiu^,  IV.  2;   ^«  1.  15.  1.  4.  6. 

'  fr.  9.  ^^  4.  H.  fr.  14.  {[{  3.  5.  D.  4.  2  ;  Sariffnp,  System,  Vol.  5,  p.  24-28. 

*  The  three  actions  of  partition  which  {  20.  I.  4.  6.  mentions  as  *' mtztam  c<ni«««m 
obttnrrr  vtftrnlur,  lam  m  ren>  i^uam  m peramum,"  are  purely  personal  actions:  Sar^nj^. 
iuprti,  p.  36. 
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3.  Rei^pettvng  (he  -Object  of  Action*. 

§  209.  With  reepect  to  their  object/  actions  are  either  for  the  recoveiy  of 
a  thing  or  damages  (ret  pemequendm  causa  comparafsR,  rei  persecviorist)^  or 
penal  or  mixed.'  To  the  actions  rei  perseguerufm  causa  comparatat  belong 
all  the  actions  in  rem  and  those  personal  actions  which  are  instituted  for  the 
delivery  of  a  thing  or  to  recover  damages.'  Penal  actions  are  such  personal 
aetions  as  are  employed  to  recover  a  private  penalty,  which,  among  the 
Romans,  consisted  chiefly  in  the  defendant's  forfeiture  to  the  plaintiff  of 
double,  triple  or  quadruple  the  amount  of  loss  inflicted/  Mixed  actions,  in 
this  sense,  are  those  actions  which  are  designed  to  effect  the  delivery  of  a 
tiling  or  compensation  for  damages,  as  also  the  payment  of  a  private  penalty.^ 
Sometimes  this  division  proceeds  from  the  defendant's  standpoint,  and  com- 
peiMition  for  the  actual  damages  only  is  regarded  as  the  penalty  if  the  de- 
i^Bifdant  does  not  gain  by  the  annulment  of  the  act  complained  of.* 

4.   With  respect  to  Judicial  Proceedings. 

§  210.  With  respect  to  judicial  proceedings,  actions  were  divided  in  the 
Roman  law  into^ 

1.  Stricti  juris  and  bonst  fidei?  This  division  related  only  to  personal 
actions,'  for  which  formerly  a  formula  in  jus  cancepta  was  introduced.  Bonts 
fidei  actions  are  the  plaints  founded  on  contracts  or  quasi  contracts,  in  which 
the  judge  must  regard  the  bona  JideSy  t.  e.,  such  matters  as  may  be  expected 
from  a  reasonable  man,  while  the  civil  law  personal  actions,  which  are  ad- 

I  The  actions  in  rem^  io  their  narrow  sense,  are  also  divided  into  actions  for 
Mingle  things  and  actions  for  totalities  (univeraitatet) :  fr.  1.  pr.  |{  1.  3.  fr.  73. 
D.  6.  1 ;  Const.  3.  pr.  C.  7.  39.  The  personal  actions  and  primarily  the  bonm  fidei 
actions  are,  in  fr.  38.  p.  D.  17.  2,  partly  termed  general,  partly  termed  special  and 
partly  judicial. 

s  CkUus,  IV.  6-9;  {  16.  I.  4.  6. 

»  I  17.  I.  4.  6. 

«  {{  18.  21-25.  I.  4.  6.     See  {  479,  infra, 

*  {  19.  I.  4.  6.  In  one  action  the  private  penalty  is  that  the  damages  are  esti- 
Buded  especially  disadvantageoasly  to  the  defendant :  J  9.  I.  4.  3.  The  increased 
daoaages  are  not  demandable  if  payment  be  made  before  suit:  {  19.  in  f.  J  26.  in  f. 
T.  4.  6 ;  and  sometimes  if  payment  be  made  before  judgment:  {  27.  I.  4.  6 ;  fr.  I. 
pr.  D.  39.  40.  In  some  actions  the  claim  is  for  double  the  amount  of  the  loss : 
M  23.  26.  I.  4.  6;  {4-  1-  ^-  27.  (3.  28);  fr.  7.  D.  46.  3:  Gains,  IV.  {J  9.  171-173; 
Novel  18.  c.  8. 

*  See,  «.  g.y  fr.  4.  J  6 ;  fr.  7.  D.  4.  7 ;  fr.  9.  {  8.  fr.  11.  D.  42.  5 ;  fr.  1.  {  5.  D.  43.  4 ; 
^fr.  I.  pr.  I  I.  D.  43.  16;  fr.  26.  35.  pr.  D.  44.  7. 

T  Gains,  IV.  61-68 ;  {  28-30.  I.  4.  6 ;  Gans^  Scholia  to  Gains,  p.  388,  and  his  Rdm. 
Obligationenrecht,  Abh.  1 ;  Zimmernj  Rechtsg.  Vol.  3.  {  60,  seq. ;  Sav^y^  System, 
Vol.  5,  {  218-220,  and  Supplements  13  and  14. 

*  The  action  for  an  inheritance  (heredUatis  petUio)  was  first  declared  by  Justin- 
iiin  to  be  an  action  bonm  fidei:  Canst.  12.  {  3.  C.  3.  31  :  {  28.  T.  4.  6.  On  this 
point  aae  Savigny^  svpra^  p!  478. 
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judged  only  by  the  strict  law,  are  termed  §incH  juris  aotiens.  This  importaat 
distinction,  under  Justinian,  was  naturally  no  longer  observed,  because  of  the 
oonstitution  of  the  formula,  but  it,  notwithstanding,  continued  to  exist.^ 
Which  actions  belonged  to  one  class  and  which  to  the  other,  and  their  dis- 
tinctions, will  be  treated  of  under  the  right  of  obligations. 

2.  The  arbitrnrisc  actions'  originated  at  the  time  of  the  formula  proooflfi, 
for  many  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff's  claim  was  not  for  money,'  for  which 
there  could  be  only  a  proper  judgment  against  the  defendant.  These  were 
actions  when  the  plaintiff's  claim  was  just,  in  which  the  judge  did  not  imme- 
diately adjudge  the  defendant  to  pay  money,  but  first  imposed  on  him  an 
interlocutory  judgment  (arhitratu*  judici*)  to  perform  the  object  of  the  plain- 
tiff*s  claim ;  and  if  such  judgment  were  obeyed,  he  delivered  an  absolute 
judgment,  but  if  it  were  disobeyed,  then,  at  the  plaintiff's  request,  the  de- 
fendant was  adjudged  to  pay  money ,^  which  was  disadvantageous  to  the- 
defendant,  because  the  plaintiff  was  usually  permitted  to  estimate  his  diun- 
ages  on  his  own  oath  {jtutjurandum  in  Utem)}^  and  the  defendant  also  some- 
times by  adjudgment  became  infamous,*  and  this  was  in  an  action  for  fourfold; 
damages.'^'  The  arbitratus  judici's  was  usually  a  mandate  de  restUuendo  or 
de  «!xhibiiido  ;  ^  it  was  only  in  one  case  for  another  object.'  Included  in  the 
arbitrarue  actions  were  all  actions  in  rfm,  in  a  narrow  sense,  and  a  anmber  of 
personal  actions.*®  The  arhitrariat  actions  retained  the  foregoing  character- 
istics even  under  Justinian,  with  the  modification  that  the  plaintiff,  at  least 
when  the  interlocutory  judgment  was  for  restitution,  could  insist  on  the 
forcible  execution  of  this  judgment  if  he  preferred  it  to  a  pecuniary  judg- 
ment." 

C.  CONCURRENCE  OF  ACTIONS." 

§  211.  A  concurrence  of  actions  exists  when  several  actions  vest  in  the 
same  person ;  it  is  of  two  principal  kinds,  objective  and  subjective. 

1.  An  objective  concurrence  is  when  one  plaintiff  has  several  actions 
against  the  same  defendant.     This  is  generally  termed  a  cumulative  concor- 

*  This  also  iip{»eftr8  from  the  passages  cited  of  the  Institntes  and  from  numerous 
other  pasMgcfi  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

*  Zimmern,  Kechtsg.  Vol.  3,  \l  67.  68 ;  Saviffny,  SjsUm,  Vol.  6,  {  221-223. 

*  Thid  is  only  in  one  case,  which,  however,  could  he  for  money,  but  the  jodf- 
meat  frhould  be  for  the  payment  at  a  different  place  than  that  agreed  oa,  and  btace 
ttUo  usually  for  a  different  sum.     See  Dig.  13.  4. 

*  \  31.  I.  4.  6.  *Dig.  12.  2. 

*  Niimcly,  in  the  action  doU. 

»  fr.  14.  i\  1.  X  in  f.  \^  4.  7.  11.  0.  4.  2 

*  {  31.  I.  4.  C. 

*  8ee  note  :^  to  which  the  wurdd  *'  vel  $0hmt,"  in  {  31.  I.  4.  6,  refer, 
i^i  31.  I.  4.  6. 

"  fr.  6S.  D.  6.  1  i  Saviffny,  System,  Vol.  5,  p.  122,  «ev. 

**  CV<M,  obs.  Lib.  8.  c.  24 ;  Vonellus^  comm.  jur.  ciT.  Lib.  31.  c.  3;   Oluek,  Comm. 
Vol.  4,  I  284,  a:  Satn^n^,  System.  Vol.  ft,  {  231-236. 
12 
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renoe,  t.  e.,  when  tbe  several  actions  may  be  institoted  contemporaneously 
or  successively,  with  full  effect.  However,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  only 
effect  of  one  concurrent  action  is  that  it  is  preparatory  to  the  institution 
of  another/  and  thtn  the  concurrence  is  termed  successive.'  Concurrent 
actions  sometimes  serve  to  make  effectual  rights  which  the  plaintiff  han 
only  alternate,  but  in  which  he  must  elect,  and  by  the  institution  of  one 
action  the  other  actions  are  lost.'  Such  concurrence  is  termed  alternative 
or  elective.  It  is  also  a  principle  of  the  Roman  law  that  he  to  whom  several 
actions  are  given  which  serve  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object,  if  by  the 
means  of  one  he  has  already  obtained  a  part,  can  institute  another  action  only 
for  that  which  was  not  secured  by  the  first.*  And  in  several  cases  of  this 
kind,  as  exceptions  to  the  rule,  by  the  simple  institution  of  one  action  the 
others  are  lost.^     Such  a  concurrence  is  termed  elective. 

2.  A  subjective  concurrence  is  when  an  action  may  be  instituted  either  by 
several  plaintiffs  against  one  defendant  or  by  one  plaintiff  against  several  de- 
fendants, or  by  several  plaintifis  against  several  defendants.  Generally  all  the 
several  actions  may  be  instituted  cither  contemporaneously  or  successively 
with  full  effect ;  but  if  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object  actions  be  given 
to  one  plaintiff  against  several  defendants,  then  the  same  principle  governs  as 
where  different  actions  against  the  same  defendant  have  the  same  object,* 
and  sometimes  by  the  institution  of  one  action  another  is  lost.^ 

D.   TRANSITION    OP   ACTIONS. 

§  212.  Actions  descend  generally  ipso  jure  by  universal  succession  {siiccc*- 
-«b  per  universitatem),  both  actively  to  the  heirs  of  the  party  entitled  and 
passively  to  the  heirs  of  the  party  burdened.  The  rule  is  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions : 

a.  Penal  actions  cannot  be  instituted  against  the  heirs  of  the  offender,^  uor 
•oan  actions  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing  (ret  persecutorise),  or  mixed  actions 
arising  from  wrongs,  be  instituted  against  the  heirs,  excepting  so  far  as  they 
liave  been  enriched  by  the  offence.' 

b.  The  actions  quse  vindictam  spiruntj  i.  e.,  those  actions  which  a  man 

»  See  fr.  3.  J  6.  D.  10.  4. 

>  This  term  is  also  used  where  ooe  action  mast  be  preTiouslj  iDstituted  in  order 
to  permit  the  institution  of  another.  See  fr.  23.  J  5.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  1.  g  1.  D.  10.  2  ;  fr. 
20.  2  4.  fr.  44.  pr.  D.  10.  2  ;  fr.  4.  {  2.  D.  10.  3. 

•  fr.  19.  D.  31  ;  fr.  112.  pr.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  4.  §  2.  fr.  7.  D.  18.  3 ;  fr.  9.  g  1.  D.  14.  4 ; 
if,  4.  §  3.  D.  9.  4 ;  Const.  4.  C.  4.  54. 

•  fr.  67.  D.  60.  17 ;  fr.  41.  {  1.  D.  44.  7.  See  fr.  43.  {  1.  D.  50.  17.  Applications 
of  this  rule  are  in,  «.  ^.,  fr.  34.  JJ  1.  2.  D.  44.  7  ;  fr.  38.  {  1.  fr.  43.  47.  pr.  D.  17.  2  ; 
fr.  7.  J  1.  D.  13.  6 ;  fr.  3.  J  2.  D.  47.  1  ;  fr.  47.  §  1  j  fr.  60.  D.  17.  2. 

•  See,  e.  ^.,  Const.  8.  C.  6.  36. 

•  See,  «.  ^.,  fr.  17.  pr.  D.  4.  3  ;  fr.  1.  J  10 ;  fr.  4.  D.  9.  3. 
'See,  e.y.,  fr.  1.  J  3.  D.  47.  6. 

•fr.  1.  pr.  D.  47.  1  ;  fr.  111.  J  1.  D.  50.  17. 

•  fr.  38.  127.  D.  60.  17  :  Const,  un.  C.  4.  17. 
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who,  without  having  Buffered  an  actual  loss  of  property,  may  institute  fW)m 
were  resentment  of  personal  injuries/  do  not  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  when  instituted  descend  to  the  heirs  and  against  the  defend- 
ant's heirs.*  The  transfer  of  single  actions  to  another  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  entitled  party  by  means  of  singular  succession  can  only  be  effected  by  ces- 
sion or  delegation.' 

E.    DURATION    OP   ACTIONS. 

1.   The  Rule. 

§  213.  Every  action  must  from  its  nature  become  extinct  when  the  right 
ceases  for  whose  prosecution  it  was  instituted.  But  in  general,  so  long  as  the 
right  haiB,  it  depends  on  the  entitled  party  whether  and  y^hen  he  will  insti- 
tute his  action.*  This  was  also  the  rule  in  the  older  Roman  law,  t.  «.,  the 
right  of  action  was  generally  perpetual,  and  only  in  some,  especially  in  the  prae- 
torian actions,  a  certain  term  was  specified  within  which  they  were  to  be  in- 
stituted, on  pain  of  losing  them.  Hence  these  were  termed  temporal  actions, 
in  contradistinction  from  perpetual.*  In  the  modern  Roman  law,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  a  term  of  thirty  years  is  generally  prescribed  for  every  action  which 
previously  was  perpetnid,*  bo  that  at  the  expiration  of  this  legal  term  it  may 
be  defeated  and  annulled  by  the  exception  temporis  $.  prtescrtptio  of  thirty 
years.  This  extinction  of  actions,  because  of  neglect  to  institute  them  within 
the  legal  term,  is  called  by  the  moderns  the  prescription  of  actions,*  and 
this  i»  a  kind  of  extinctive  prescription.^ 

2.  Exceptions  to  the  Rule. 

§  214.  The  rule  of  the  modern  Roman  law  that  actions  become  extinet  in 
thirty  years  from  the  time  when  the  right  to  institute  them  accrues'  is  subject 
to  the  fullowing  exceptions : 

1.  Si>uie  actions,  according  to  the  Justinian  law,  are  not  subject  to  any  lim- 
itation.    Included  in  these  are'  the  action  of  the  Fiscus  for  arrears  of  taxes. ** 

2.  Prescription  does  not  run  against  the  actions  of  pupils  during  impubee- 
cence  and  tutelage." 

1  Oaius,  IV.  112  ;  {  1.  I.  4.  12. 

»  fr.  26.  33.  58.  D.  44.  7  ;  fr.  139.  pr.  fr.  164.  D.  60.  17. 

■  See  $  364,  9fq.,  {  538,  in/ra. 

MUiuft,  IV.  110;  pr.  I.  4.  12. 

»  Con.^t.  3-^  ;  C.  7.  39  ;  Cod.  7.  40. 

*  Thifntut,  liber  besitz  u.  Verj&hrang,  p.  117;  UfUtrhoUner^  VeijAhningtlebre, 
Vol.  2,  p.  2:.6,  tfq. ;  Savigny,  System,  Vol.  5,  {  337-252. 

'  See  \  286,  in/r«,  note  2. 

*  Con.-l.  3.  Conm.  7.  {  4.  C.  7.  39. 

*  On  three  other  cases,  see  Const.  3.  C.  7.  22;  Contt.  5.  C.  7.  39;  Const.  33.  r. 
11.  47. 

>«rou-t.  6.  C.  7.  39.  ' 

*>  Const.  3.  C.  7.  39.  The  prescription  of  thirty  yeArs  commences,  in  regard 
to   miuorr.  from    the   time   that   they  attain   pabcscence.     But  the   prMcripUon 
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3.  Other  actions  are  eztiDgnished  in  forty  years  from  tlie  time  tliat  they 
haye  accrued.  Included  in  these  are  actions  for  the  patrimonial  property  of 
the  regent,  the  actions  of  chnrches  and  charitahle  institutions/  the  action 
h^pothecaria,  so  far  as  it  may  he  instituted  against  the  debtor  himself  and 
his  heirs.'  If  prescription  has  been  tolled  by  the  institution  of  an  action,  sudi 
action  becomes  extinguished  by  prescription  afler  forty  years  from  the  time  of 
the  last  judicial  proceedings  therein,  though  it  otherwise  might  have  become 
extinct  by  prescription  in  a  shorter  period  {prstscriptio  litis  petidentis)? 

4.  Lastly,  all  the  old  temporal  actions  which  formerly  were  always  limited 
to  a  certain  and  even  shorter  term  than  thirty  years  are  still  extinguished  in 
this  shorter  period/  Especially  included  in  this  rule  are  all  the  praetorian 
actions  ex  delicto^  the  interdicts  against  violent  disturbance  of  possession,  and 
also  actions  for  restitution,  the  actions  atdilitise,  (by  the  aedilian  edict),  and 
f'he  actions  arising  from  inofficious  testaments  (^querela  iiiofficiosi  testamenti)} 

3.   Special  Principles  in  the  Prescription  of  Actions. 

§  215.  Respecting  the  extinction  of  actions  by  prescription  there  are  the 
following  special  rules : 

1.  The  legal  principle  for  the  prescription  of  actions  is  founded  solely  on 
the  negligence  of  the  party  entitled  to  prosecute  his  right,  hence  the  bona 
fides  of  the  defendant  is  not  considered.' 

2.  The  prescription  of  an  action  begins  only  at  the  time  when  the  right  of 
action  accrues,^  and  when  it  is  possible  for  the  plaintiff  to  institute  it.^ 

3.  The  term  of  prescription  in  actions  which  are  extinguished  in  thirty  or 
forty  years  is  always  an  unbroken  succession  of  time  (Jempus  continuum)^  and 
in  some  temporal  actions  the  juridical  days  {tempus  tUiW)  (§  195,  supra)-,  but 
in  all  cases  the  prescription  is  not  completed  till  the  last  day  of  the  term  {dies 
novissivms)  has  wholly  passed.' 

of  temporal  actions  to  which  an  impubescent  or  minor  is  entitled,  commences  at 
the  time  of  attaining  his  majority:  Const.  5.  G.  2.  41 ;  Obichen,  Grundr.  zu  Pand.- 
Vorl.  p.  71. 

1  Const.  4.  6.  C.  7.  39 ;  Const.  14.  C.  11.  61.  The  actions  of  churches  and  benev- 
olent institutions,  according  to  Justinian's  earlier  ordinances,  were  extinguished 
bj  the  prescription  of  one  hundred  years:  Const.  23.  C.  1.  2  ;  Novel  9;  but  it  was 
subsequently  reduced  by  him  to  forty  years :  Novel  111 ;  Novel  131.  c.  6. 

«  Const.  7.  §  1.  C.  7.  39.     See  in/ra,  \  356,  6. 

»  Const.  9.  C.  7.  39;  Const.  1.  {  1.  C.  7.  40.  *  Const.  3.  C.  7.  39. 

»  pr.  I.  4.  12 ;  fr.  28.  D.  21.  1 ;  fr.  8.  {  17.  fr.  9.  D.  5.  2. 

«  Const.  8.  {  1.  C.  7.  39 :  "  Si  vero  mala  fidcj"  etc.  Thus  also  by  the  older  canon 
Uw :  can.  16.  C.  16.  qu.  3  ;  Unterholzner^  Verjahrungslehre,  Vol.  1,  p.  313  ;  Savigny, 
System,  Vol.  5,  {  244,  teq. 

T  Const.  3.  C.  7.  39^  Const.  7.  J  4.  C.  7.  39 ;  Const.  1.  J  1.  C.  7.  40  ;  fr.  9.  J  3.  D.  13.  7. 

•  Const.  30.  C.  5. 12*  Const.  4.  C.  6.  61 ;  Novel  22.  c.  24. 

•  IV.  6.  D.  44.  7-  See  Oluck^  Com.  Vol.  3,  }  269;  UnterhoUner,  Verjahrungslehre, 
Vol.  1,  p.  296,  tsq, ;  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  4,  {  182-188. 
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4.  The  preeoription  of  a  right  of  actioD  is  interrapted  by  the  iostitatioD  of  the 
action/  or  by  entering  a  protest  in  the  proper  form,'  or  by  an  express  or  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt  by  the  debtor  within  the  term  of  prescription.* 

5.  The  effect  of  the  prescription  of  an  action  is  that  it  founds  a  peremptoxy 
exception  (perpetua  s.  peremtorta  exceptio  $,  prsescr^tio)  against  the  actioB. 

6.  A  restitution  is  never  granted  where  the  term  of  prescription  of  thirty 
years  or  longer  has  passed/ 

III.  Exceptions.^ 

A.    THEIR   NATURE. 

§  216.  The  defence  to  an  action  can  be  effected  in  various  ways,  viz.:' 

1.  By  a  simple  denial  of  the  facts  on  which  the  action  is  founded. 

2.  By  the  defendant  alleging  other  facts  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  either 
originally  had  no  right  of  action,  or  that  his  right  of  action  subsequently 
ceased,  e.  g.,  by  appealing  to  a  testament  against  an  action  by  the  legal  heirs, 
or  by  alleging  payment  against  a  personal  action. 

3.  Or  when  he  alleges  a  right  by  virtue  of  which  he  can  demand  that  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  nonsuited,  even  if  his  action  be  founded  on  an  actually  sub- 
sisting right,  €.  (/.,  by  pleading  a  pledge  against  an  action  for  the  property 
pledged,  or  by  pleading  against  a  personal  action  a  pact  that  the  plaintiff  will 
not  enforce  his  demand  (pactum  de  non  petendo).  He  who  in  the  procedure 
pfr  fonnvlam  ^  desired  to  defend  himself  in  the  manner  specified  under  this 
head  petitioned  the  proper  officer  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  formula,  the  effect 
of  which  was  that  the  judgment  against  him  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
rendered  when  only  the  cause  of  action  specified  in  the  intetUio  proved  true 
was  also  made  to  depend  on  the  condition  that  the  allegation  in  the  danse 
should  not  prove  unfounded.*     Such  an  culjectio  (insertion)  from  the  manner 

>  Th«  rule  respecting  the  temporal  actions  was,  Uiis  conUttatione perpetuaniur^  and 
this  was  also  incorporated  into  Justinian's  Pandects:  fr.  9.  {  3.  D.  12.  2;  tr,  alt. 
in  f.  D.  27.  6.  But  a  simple  convention  may  interrupt  the  prescription  of  the  per- 
petual actions :  Const.  3.  7.  {  5.  C.  7.  39. 

«  Const  2.  3.  C.  7.  40. 

*  E.  g.j  Condt.  7. 1  5.  Const.  8.  2  4.  C.  7.  39 ;  fr.  18.  {  1.  D.  13.  5 ;  Const.  5.  C.  8.  40  ; 
roost.  l».  C.  4.  21. 

«  Const.  3.  4.  (\  7.  39;  Unterholgner,  Vol.  1,  {{  136,  137.  See  Savigny^  Sjst.  Vol. 
3.  p.  421-423. 

*  Gaius,  IV.  115,  »tq. :  Inst.  4.  13;  Dig.  44.  1  ;  Cod.  8.  36;  DontUus^  comm.  jur. 
civ  Lib.  16.  c.  2,  Lib.  22,  Lib.  24,  c.  1,  and  the  works  cited  in  {  206,  itq^ra,  note  4, 
and  2  219,  infra,  note  6 ;  Savi^nj/,  Sjst.  Vol.  5,  p.  150,  teq. 

*  There  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  three  modes  of  defence  mentioned  io  the 
text  the  defence  by  a  simple  legal  deduction  (demurrer),  i.  s»r^J  showing  that  the 
positive  law  does  not  give  such  a  right  of  action  as  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  enforce, 
or  that,  at  lea»t,  .«uch  right  cannot  arise  from  the  facts  adduced. 

^  There  were  no  exceptions  in  the  procedure  ptr  ltgi$  actionem:  Qaiai,  IV.  {  108. 

*  When  the  defendant's  allegation  is  admitted  m  Jurt  by  the  plaintiff,  the  proper 
officer,  instead  of  inserting  such  a  clause  in  the  formula,  wholly  rttawtd  tha  form- 
•la.    See,  «.  y.,  tr.  9.  pr.  {  5.  D.  13.  3 ;  ftr.  7.  {  6.  D.  14.  6. 
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of  its  formatioD  is  now  termed  exceptio}  It  is  said  of  him  who  prayed  for  it, 
exr.eptionem  petit,  exceptionem  ohjidt^  exceptione  utitur.  These  and  similar 
expreiffiions  were  retained  aftei*  the  aholition  of  the  /ormulse^  to  designate  this 
mode  of  defence  against  the  action.'  In  the  new  sources  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  word  exceptio  in  a  wider  improper  sense  is  seldom  used  for  the  defence 
under  the  second  head/  whose  distinction  from  the  proper  exceptions  in  the 
new  procedure  did  not  appear  so  frequently  as  in  the  former  procedure. 

B.    THE   DIFFERENT   KINDS   OF  EXCEPTIONS. 

§  217.  The  true  exceptions  of  the  Roman  law  are  founded — 

1.  With  regard  to  their  origin  on  the  praetorian  edict  or  at  least  on  the 
judgment  of  the  praetor.  They  frequently  served  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of 
the  civil  law,  and  hence  their  division  into  civil  and  praetorian  or  honorary.^   . 

2.  With  regard  to  their  effect  they  are  either  peremptory  or  perpetual 
when  they  destroy  the  action,  either  wholly,  partially  or  perpetually,  or  dila- 
tory or  temporary  when  they  are  intended  only  as  a  temporary  defence  to 
the  action.' 

3.  With  regard  to  their  fiuhject  they  are  either  exceptions  originated  for 
or  appertaining  to  the  person,  in  personam  conceptse  «.  personse  cohaerentes, 
aooording  as  they  are  either  strictly  personal,  and  hence  may  he  alleged  only 
by  the  person  himself  to  whom  they  are  granted  by  law,  or  in  rem  canc^tse 
«.  persmix  cohs^rentes,  according  as  they  are  connected  with  the  legal  circum- 
stances on  which  the  suit  is  founded,  and  hence  may  be  alleged  by  any  one  inter- 
ested in  the  case,  and  especially  by  the  heirS  and  sureties  of  the  proper  debtor.^ 

'  Gaius,  IV.  2  116,  seq.^  especially  J  119.  Originally  in  some  cases  the  clause  was 
differently  formed  and  had  a  different  position,  and  was  not  termed  exceptio^  but 
prmtcriptio  and  prspscriptio  pro  reo  ;  but  these  exceptions  had  ceased  at  the  time 
of  Gaius  :  Gains,  IV.  J  133.  And  the  term  priescriptio  was  gradually  used  to  signify 
the  same  as  exceptio,  as  frequently  appears  in  the  Corpus  Juris.  See,  e.  g.^  Ruhr,  et 
Const.  8.  12.  C.  8.  36.  The  bona  fidei  action  had  the  peculiarity  of  rendering  the 
use  of  certain  exceptions  superfluous,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
mUntio  was  formed.  It  is  said,  doli  exceptio  ineat  bonx  fidei  judicio  [actioni,  formulx) ; 
fr.  84.  2  S.  D.  30 ;  fr.  21.  in  f.  D.  24.  3.  By  doli  exceptio  was  understood  the  exceptio 
bearing  this  name,  which  rendered  every  other  exceptio  superfluous.  On  this,  see 
Gaius,  IV.  J  119  ;  fr.  36.  in  f.  D.  45.  I ;  fr.  2.  J  3-5.  D.  44.  4 ;  Savigny,  Syst.  Vol.  5, 
p.  467. 

«See  Gaius,  IV.  J  119. 

*  See  the  citations  in  note  5,  p.  181,  and  the  whole  of  the  title ;  Inst.  4.  13. 

*  E.  g.y  in  Const.  30.  C.  5.  12.  This  is  the  general  term  used  in  practice  at  the 
present  day.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  defences  against  an  action — the  liti*  con- 
tsstatio  negativa,  in  which  the  modes  of  defence  mentioned  under  head  1  are  under- 
stood to  be  Included,  and  the  exceptions  which  set  out  affirmative  matter,  such  as 
payment  (exceptio  tolutionis),  which  in  the  Roman  law  was  not  an  exception.  Gaius, 
III.  i  168. 

»  Gaius,  IV.  118;  J  7.  I.  4.  13. 

«  Gaius,  IV.  120-125 ;  {  8-10.  I.  4.  13 ;  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  44.  1.  See,  also,  J  219,  infra, 
note  1,  p.  185. 

f  fr.  7.  D.  44.  1 ;  J  4.  I.  4.  14 ;  fr.  24.  25.  D.  42.  1. 
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0.    REPLICATIONS,   DUPLICATIONS,   ETC. 

§  218.  The  plaintiff's  answer  to  an  exception  in  the  Roman  law  may  be  as 
various  as  the  defendant's  answer  may  be  to  the  plaint.  The  plaintiff's 
answer  to  the  defence  alleged  in  the  defendant's  exception  is  termed  a  repli- 
cation, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  nullify  the  alleged  defence.  Thus,  the 
defendant  pleads  a  pactum  de  nan  petendo  (pact  not  to  sue),  and  the  plain- 
tiff alleges  in  reply  that  the  defendant  obtained  the  pact  by  fraud ;  then  in 
the  Roman  formula  process  it  is  necessary  to  insert  an  especial  clause  in  the 
formula,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  exception  (exceptio 
f-xreptwnis),  and  is  termed  repUcatio}  This  term  is  still  used  in  the  Roman 
law  for  such  an  answer.'  The  relation  of  the  replicatio  to  the  exceptio  is  like 
the  relation  of  the  exceptio  to  the  plaint.  The  defendant's  answer  to  the 
repttcatio  is  termed  duplication  and  the  plaintiff's  answer  to  this  is  termed 
triplication  and  so  on.*  Exceptions,  replications,  etc.,  are  generally  impre- 
iicnptible,  because  their  use  depends  on  the  institution  of  the  plaint.^ 

IV.  Litis  Contestatio.* 

§  219.  The  litis  conteMatio  was  in  the  older  Roman  law  a  formal  act  of 
both  of  the  parties  with  which  the  proceedings  injure  were  closed  when  they 
led  to  a  judicial  investigation,  and  by  which  the  neighbors  whom  the  partiaa 
brought  with  them  were  called  to  testify.^  This  act,  respecting  which  pre- 
cise particulars  arc  lacking,*^  was  obsolete  already  at  the  time  of  the  proceed- 
ings per  formula  in.  But  a  law-suit  was  always  termed  lit  contejitata  when  it 
was  conducted  by  the  proper  officer.'  This  term  means  the  same  as  the  ac- 
ceptance of  jurisdiction  (jwlicinm  accejHum)^^  the  constituting  of  jurisdiction 
ijwlicinm  count  itutum)^  the  matter  drawn  into  jurisdiction"  (res  in  Judicium 
dniucia)}^  In  the  extraordinarin  cognitio^  litis  contcstatio  meant  thoee  trana- 
actiuns  introductory  to  the  suit,  which  in  the  ancient  ordinary  procedure  took 

>  Gaius,  IV.  I  126  ;  fr.  22.  J  1.  D.  44.  1. 

»  Pr.  I.  4.  14  ;  fr.  2.  ^  1.  D.  44.  1  ;  e.  g.,  fr.  9.  {  4.  D.  12.  3. 

»  Gaius,  IV.  §  127;  {[  1.  I.  1.  14. 

«  G«iu8,  IV.  <[  12H ;  {|  3.  I.  1.  14  ;  fr.  2.  \  2.  3.  D.  44.  1. 

^  fr.  5.  ^  r..  I>.  44  4  ;  Con8t.  5.  «k  ('.  8.  36.  The  exceptio  non  numerate  pecunim  it  an 
e&ceptioQ  tu  the  rule.  8ee  i^  457  and  J  458  and  534,  in/ra ;  fr.  2.  {  1-3  fr.  22.  1.  D. 
44    1  ;   Const    r>    C   8.  26.     But  see  fr.  9.  ^  4.  D.  12.  2. 

•  Cod.  :i-:» :  PoneHut,  comm.  jur.  cir.  Lib.  24.  C.  1  ;  Qlkck,  Comm.  Vol.  6.  {  409 ; 
Sp^Ni/fi,  u^cr  LitiMcont.,  Munich,  ltf27  ;  KeHer^  uber  Litiscoot.,  Zurich,  1827  ;  Mm^wr, 
vuo  dtT  Litir-cont.,  Stuttgart,  Is^io;  Suvtgny,  tiytt.  Vol.  6,  p.  1,  256.  8«e  Oliick, 
t'omm.  Vol.  ♦;,  ^  41>1». 

'  Ffstus,  V.  rontefitari.  *  See  KtlUr  and  Mag&tf  $%q*ra. 

*  Cicer.  )iro  KoAcio  com.  c.  12  :  Gaius,  III.  \^  180.  181  ;  fr.  16.  17.  D.  3.  3  ;  tf,  25. 
I»   6.  1  ;  Ir.  j:..  '{  8.  I).  21.  1. 

*«fr.  U\.  I».  :i   3   fr.  28.  \  2.  I).  5.  1. 

II  Cicero  orat   parL  c.  28;  de  inrent.  II    19;  pro  0»c.  c.  3;  fr.  48.  pr.  D.  39.  6. 
"  Gaius,  111.  'i^\  180.  181  ;  IV.  \  106-  108  ;  fr.  31.  D.  5.  I  ;  Const,  an.  C.  3.  9;  Const. 
J   v..  3.  31. 
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place  before  the  proper  officer,  and  in  this  sense  it  a1s<^  occurs  in  the  Justin- 
ian law.'  A  law-suit -by  its  institution  and  final  determination  has  great  influ- 
ence on  the  circumstances  or  facte  respecting  which  it  was  instituted.  The 
Roman  law  ascribes  this  influence  chiefly  to  the  litis  contestatio.  The  changes 
suffered  by  the  litigated  legal  relations  in  consequence  of  the  Utis  contestatio 
do  nofc  benefit  the  plaintiff  only,  but  are  of  advantage  to  the  defendant.  In 
the  ancient  ordo  judiciorum  the  rule  prevailed  that  the  plaintiff's  right  of 
action  which  then  existed  was  extinguished  by  the  litis  contestation  because 
a  new  right  arose  by  the  institution  of  the  suit  and  the  judgment  expected 
by  ite  prosecution.'  Still  in  the  proceedings  per  fonnitlam^  the  right  of 
action  ceased  ipso  jure  under  certain  circumstances^  when  the  action  wa8 
personal  and  the  formula  had  an  intentio  Juris  civilis,  and  everywhere  when 
the  foregoing  did  not  occur  the  plaintiff  who  did  not  regard  the  litis  contestatio 
could  be  opposed  by  the  exception  of  the  matter  being  under  judgment  (ex- 
cepiio  ret  in  judicium  deduct^')}  The  consequences  of  the  extinction  by  suit 
combined  with  the  inflelible  constitution  and  verbal  interpretation  of  the  for- 
mulas were  that  when  too  much  was  demanded  in  the  intentio  the  plaintiff  gen- 
erally received  nothing;'  that  an  established  dilatory  exception  had  the  same 
effect  as  a  peremptory/  and  that  he  who  instituted  a  personal  action  with  an 
mcerta  intentio  lost  his  claim  to  those  performances  arising  out  of  the  alleged 
obligations  which  at  the  time  were  not  due,  if  he  did  not  especially  reserve 
them  to  himself  by  the  insertion  in  the  formula  of  the  clause  limiting  the 
claim  (^prmscriptio  pro  actore'),^  Further,  as  at  that  period  a  tribunal  was 
only  constituted  for  a  certain  time,*  another  consequence  of  the  extinction 
by  suit  was  that  the  plaintiff"  wholly  lost  his  claim  if  he  obtained  no  judgment 
during  that  time.  When  the  ancient  ordo  jiidiciorum  ceased  to  exist  the 
consequences  gradually  changed.  A  right  of  action  was  no  longer  ipso  jure 
lost  through  the  litis  contestatio,  because  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  formerly  occurred  could  no  longer  take  place.     The  exception  of  being 

1  Const,  nn.  G.  3.  9;  Const.  U.  i  1.  C.  3.  1. 

*  This  new  right  was  also  extinguished  as  soon  as  a  legal  final  judgment  was 
pronounced,  and  in  its  stead  arose  the  fudicatum  faeere  oportere,  when  the  judgment 
was  condemnatory. 

*  In  the  procedure  per  legit  actionem  the  old  right  of  action  always  ceased  ipto 
Jure:  Gains,  IV.  J  108. 

*  Namely,  when  a  legal  court  (Uffitmum  judicium)  not  a  judicium,  quodimperio  con- 
tinehtTj  t.  judicium  imperio  continent  (an  action  ending  with  the  prsBtorship)  was  in- 
stituted :  Gaius,  IV.  {  107  ;  III.  J)  180.  181.  Provided  that  the  case  occurred  within 
Rome  or  its  boundaries,  that  it  did  uot  come  before  recuperators,  and  that  the 
parties  and  the  judges  were  Roman  citizens:  Gaius,  IV.  {  103-105. 

»Qaius,  IV.  ^§  106.  107;  III.  Jg  180.  181. 

«  Gaius,  IV.  i  53,  teg.,  68.  '  Gaius,  IV.  {  123. 

*  Gaius,  IV.  li  130-132.  136.  137. 

*  Namely,  when  it  was  a  judicium  imperio  eontinens  only  for  the  official  term  of  the 
magistrate  who  gave  the  formula,  and  when  according  to  the  lex  Julia  it  was  a 
legal  court  (legiiimum  judicium)  only  for  eighteen  months  :  Gaius,  IV.  JJ  104.  105. 
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under  jodgment  (ret  in  judicium  dcducist)  mentioDed  above  is  not  spoken 
of  in  Justininn^s  books,  and  the  above  mentioned  especial  conseqaeneee  of 
extinction  b}'  suit  gradually  ceased  to  exist.*  And  by  the  Justinian  law 
the  matters  of  contest  are  not  extinguished  by  the  litis  contestatio  ;*  yet 
they  are  modified  in  a  number  of  important  particulars.  Thus,  by  it  a 
temporal  action  is  perpetuated  (§  215,  supra ,  not«  5),  and  the  usucapion 
completed  after  it  does  not  prevent  the  plaintiff's  recovery.'  An  action  which 
otherwise  did  not  descend  to  or  against  the  heirs  by  it  attains  that  quality 
(§212,  supra).  The  matter  of  the  suit  by  it  becomes  a  litigated  thing  (res 
Hiigiasa),  so  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  cede  the  suit  instituted  and  the  defend- 
ant cannot  alienate  the  thing  which  is  the  <»bject  of  the  litigation.^ 

V.  Restoration  to  the  Previous  Condition  (Jn  inte<jrum  restitutio).^ 

A.    GENERAL   PRINCIPLES. 

1.   Its  Nature, 

§  220.  The  Roman  restitutio  in  integrum,  or  restoration  to  the  previouf< 
ooodition,  was  effected  by  the  prsetor  for  equitable  causes,  on  the  prayer  of 
an  injured  party,  by  annulling  a  transaction  valid  by  the  strict  law,  or  annul- 
ling a  change  in  the  legal  condition  produced  by  an  omission,  and  restoring 
the  parties  to  their  previous  legal  relations.'  These  restorations  may  be 
granted  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  crises.  The  restitutumes  in  integrum 
are  founded  chiefly  on  the  praetorian  edict,  but  were  subsequently  extended 
by  constitutions^  to  other  causes. 

2.   Requisites  /or  Restoration.* 
$  221.  The  general  requisites  and  conditions  for  a  restitutio  in  integrum  are. 

'  On  demanding;  of  too  macli  (plus petitio)^  see  {  33.  I.  4.  6  ;  {  10. 1.  4.  13.  On  the 
effect  of  dilntory  pleas,  ^  10.  I.  4.  13.  The  limitation  ofmctions  was  changed  to 
ihirlj  years,  and  Fince  Justinian's  Const.  9.  C.  7.  39  to  forty  years,  which  is  gene- 
rally  ti^rmed  the  liniitalion  of  /i>  pendens  ({  214,  fupra). 

'  Nor  are  they  extin^^uished  by  final  jadgment.  *  f^.  18.  20.  21.  D.  6.  1. 

«  Dig.  44.  (J ;  Cod.  8.  37  ;  fr.  13.  D.  10.  2.  According  to  Novel  112.  c.  I.  the  de- 
fendant cannot  alienate  the  matter  of  the  contest  after  the  eonventio. 

*SoiRciH.  — Paul,  Sent.  rcc.  I.  7-9;  Cod.  Theod.  II.  15.  16;  Dig.  IV.  1-7;  44.  4: 
Cod.  Just.  II.  2o-r)r>.  LiTCRATUBi. — S/orzia  Oddus^  de  restitutione  in  integrum,  Ven- 
ice, 15H4,  and  Frankfort,  1072;  Ct^tn^  in  his  works.  Vol.  1,  p.  975,  seq,]  Donellu*^ 
Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lih.  JI.  c.  4-14;  Duareni.  Comm.  in  primam  partem,  Pand.  Lib.  4. 
tit.  1-6.  in  hJM  work.s.  p.  74,  ieg.  ;  Dompierre  de  Jonquieres^  de  restitutionibus  in  in- 
legrnm,  Leyden.  I7(i7;  A.  O.  Pratte,  Historia  jur.  cirilis  de  restitut.  in  integr.. 
Leipsic.  177!»:  J.  \.  Hoeder,  de  restitut.  in  integr.,  Hildburgh.,  1783;  &me/m,  Prin- 
cipia  generalia  rc^titutiunis  in  integrum  prstoriie,  Tubingen,  1809;  GlUekf  Comm. 
Vol.  5,  $  431  iy.i.  Vol.  C,  $  40O-473;  liurchardi,  die  Lehre  von  der  Wiedereinsettung. 
<t«j»tting(»n,  \H'M  ;  iSVinyny,  Sy .-.tem,  Vol.  7,  p.  1*0,  teg. 

•  Paul,  Sent.  rec.  I.  7.  1  :  fr.  1.  ^  27.  I).  48.  IH;  fr.  27.  D.  48.  19;  Const.  I.  C.  9. 
51.  Hence  it  x*  al>40  termed  restoration  of  the  loss  because  of  the  civil  law  or  rea- 
tormtioo  {rrdmtfi/riiho  cautw  Jure  eivili  amisam,  or  mttauratio  negotii)  :  Coast.  2.  C  2. 
41  .  Const.  2.  v..  2.  22  ;  Burchardi,  {{  I.  3. 

'  S«e  p.  H«u,  note  6,  and  2  330,  tif/Va.  •  Burchardif  {  4>U. 
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1.  That  a  party  should  have  suffered  a  not  uniinportant  injury^  in  conse- 
i^utiBce  of  an  act  or  omission  without  his  own  fault.'' 

2.  A  just  cause  for  restitutiou.' 

3.  The  absence  of  any  other  lepjl  remedy  for  obtaining  relief  from  the 
injury.  In  general,  no  restitution  is  granted  when  the  act  is  invalid  by  the 
civil  law  or  when  its  validity  may  be  contested.* 

3.  Procedure  in  RestUutian. 

§  222.  As  restitution  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  equitable  favor,  hence  it  must 
always  be  prayed  for.*     The  mode  in  which  restitution  is  to  be  sought  is — 

1.  Directly  by  an  action,  when  the  injured  party  cannot  enforce  hid 
right  by  means  of  an  exception,  because  he  had  already  perfttrmed  his  part. 
In  this  case,  by  the  ancient  Roman  law,  a  double  proceeding  took  place, 
namely,  the  judicium  rcscindens  and  the  judicium  rescissorium.^  In  the 
former  the  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  such  as  to  entitle  the  party  to  restitution,  and  this  preliminary  question 
the  praetor  decided  by  an  extraordinary  inquiry  (extraor  din  aria  cognitio). 
If  the  restitution  was  granted  to  the  plaintiff,  his  former  right  and  his  former 
action  were  restored  to  him  as  fully  as  though  they  had  never  been  lost,  and 
he  could  then  institute  against  his  adversary  the  action  rescissoria  or  inMi- 
tutoria?  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  restitution  of  the  legal  remedy 
and  its  consequence.  After  the  praetor  granted  the  action  for  restitution  he 
directed  dk  jmlicium,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  ancient  ordo  Judiriorum,  was 
before  the  Judex. 

2.  Sometimes  the  praetor  ordered  causa  coynita  (without  referring  to  a 
judex)  the  transaction  to  be  wholly  annulled,^  because  it  was  necessary  either 

»  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  4.  1  ;  fr.^16.  27.  D.  4.  6 ;  fr.  11.  §?  4.  5.  fr.  7.  g  6.  D.  4.  4  ;  fr.  21.  ^  6. 
D.  4.  2.  Minors  only  may  be  restored  because  of  iheir  imprudence  :  fr.  44.  D.  4.  4  ; 
Ciaius,  II.  163;  IV.  57. 

'  fr.  4.  D.  4.  1  ;  fr.  9.  pr.  fr.  16.  J  4.  fr.  49.  D.  4.  4. 

»fr.  1-3.  D.  4.  1. 

*  fr.  16.  pr.  3  1-4.  D.  4.  4 ;  fr.  1.  §{  1.  7.  8.  fr.  7.  D.  4.  3 ;  fr.  21.  J  3.  D.  4.  2.  For 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  see  Const.  3.  0.  2.  20 ;  Const.  3.  C.  2   25. 

»  fr.  69.  D.  50.  17  ;  fr.  25.  §  1.  D.  4.  4;  Burckardi,  |  23. 

•  The  procedure  before  the  praetor  on  the  granting  of  the  rescissoria  action  was 
uot  s.  judicium^  but  the  moderns  term  it  judicium  rescindens,  in  contradistinction  from 
Judicium  rescissorium, 

T  J  5.  I.  4.  6 ;  fr.  9.  J  4.  D.  4.  2 ;  fr.  13.  {  1.  D.  4.  4 ;  fr.  28.  J  6.  D.  4  6 ;  fr.  7.  i  3. 
D.  27.  6 ;  fr.  46.  J  3.  D.  3.  3 ;  Const.  18.  0.  8.  51.  The  investigation  by  the  praetor 
was  in  general  simply  on  the  allowing  of  the  rescissoria  action,  and  his  allowance 
of  it  included  the  constituting  of  the  rescissorium  judicium,  which  immediately 
united  itself  to  the  judicium  rescindens.  But  one  could  also  petition  the  praetor  for 
oulj  securing  the  rescissoria  action  in  the  meantime.  See  Gldck^  Comm.  Vol.  5,  p. 
408 ;  Burckardi,  JJ  24.  25. 

8  fr.  13.  {  1.  fr.  24.  §  4.  D.  4.  4  ;  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  4.  6  ;  fr.  9.  J  4.  D.  12.  2  ;  fr.  39.  pr 
1).  21.  2. 
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to  decree  that  the  previous  cooditioD  be  restored/  or  that  the  praetor  as  prsetor 

(hence,  aDciently,  extra  ordinem)  ordered  only  that  the  injury  be  removed.? 

3.  Somctiuies,  for  the  object  which  characterizes  the  in  integr^ini  rentittUiOj 

the  prajtor  gave  a  special  exceptio  or  arhitraria  action,  so  that  the  truth  of 

the  facts  on  which  it  was  alleged  that  restitution  should  be  made  should  be 

inquired  into,  but  not  by  the  prsetor  at  the  time  of  the  ancient  ordo  Judictorum^ 

but  by  the  Judex.     But  such  cases  are  at  most  within  the  sphere  of  the  in 

integrum  restitutio  only  when  the  prsetor  grants  the  action  or  exception  cati^a 

cfxfnita.* 

4.  Duration  of  Restitution} 

§  223.  The  claim  to  restitution  is  generally  lost  if  it  be  not  made  within 
a  certain  time,  which  by  the  Justinian  law  is  four  years.^  In  restitution, 
becauHc  of  minority,  this  term  begins  to  run  from  the  time  of  the  attainment 
of  majority ;  but  in  restitution,  because  of  absence  and  other  disabilities, 
fn>m  the  time  such  disability  ceases.* 

5.  Effect  of  Restitution, 

§  224.  The  general  effect  of  restitution  is  that  everything,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, is  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  act ;  consequently, 

1.  Each  party  must  return  what  he  has  received  from  the  other,  together 
with  all  the  accessions  and  fruits,  so  far  as  the  latter  have  not  been  compen^ 
8ated  by  the  interest  on  the  money  to  be  returned;^  and  each  must  repay 
the  other  the  necessary  and  usual  expenditures  which  he  paid  on  the  thing 
while  in  his  possession." 

2.  When  restitution  is  granted  of  a  lost  or  surrendered  right  the  party 
recovering  is  released  from  any  obligation  that  he  may  have  assumed.* 

^  E.  g  ,\n  restitution  against  entry  into  an  inheritance. 

•  E.  g.,  fr.  24.  ?  4.  D.  4.  4. 

•  fr.  3.  D.  4.  1.  On  this  kind  of  exception,  see  fr.  28.  {  5.  D.  4.  6.  On  a  replica- 
tiun,  fr.  0.  ^  4.  I>.  12.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doli  as  well  as  the  metus  exception 
mxa  granted  without  a  preliminary  eausm  eognitio.  The  action  doli  should  he  given 
«iway»  only  eausn  cognita :  fr.  I.  ^  1.  fr.  9.  J  5.  fr.  10.  11.  1).  4.  3. 

•  Vnterholzner,  Verjiihrungslehre,  Vol.  2,  p.  1,  »eq.\  liurchardi^  \  27. 

^  By  thtr  more  ancient  law  all  restitutions,  exceptinf^  those  which  were  granted 
oti  account  of  lo.xs  of  status  [propter  capitU  deminulionetn)  ({  233,  i^fra)^  conld  be 
ac<{uired  only  within  a  juridical  year:  pr.  I.  4.  12;  fr.  35.  pr.  in  f.  D.  44.  7.  Con- 
••tautiue,  who  granted  two  continuous  years  (instead  of  the  juridical  year)  within 
which  the  action  de  duln  tntilo  might  be  instituted  (Const,  un.  C.  Th.  2.  15;  Const. 
f^  <\  2.  21)  for  restitution,  because  of  minority,  prescribed  a  continuous  time, 
which  con-isled  ot  three,  four  or  Ore  year^.  iccording  to  locality:  Const.  2.  pr.  0. 
Th.  2.  l»i.  See  Const.  5.  Cod.  Just.  2.  53.  Justinian  by  the  Const.  7.  C.  2.53. 
abrogated  tlii!)  di>tinction,  and  in  this  respect  made  the  time  for  restitution  of 
aiulu  and  minor!4  the  same. 

«  Const.  7.  pr  C.  2.  5:i ;  Const.  8.  C.  2.  21  ;  Const.  4.  C.  2   20. 

»  fr.  24.  i  4.  I).  4.  4  ;  Const,  un.  pr.  C.  2.  48.  See  fr.  23.  J  2;  fr.  28.  2  6.  D.  4.  6; 
tr.  11.\\\  fr.  40.  \  1.  D.  4.  4;   Burehardi,  2{  29.  30. 

•  fr.  39.  $  1.  I).  4.  4. 

•  Const,  un.  ^l  1.  2.  C.  2.  40.     See  Const.  3.  C.  t.  40;  Const.  8.  C.  3.  22. 
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6.  Parties  to  Restitution.^ 

§  225.  The  benefit  of  restitutioD  is  not  only  for  the  injured  party  himRelf, 
bat  also  for  his  heirs' and  assigns.'  Restitution  is  granted  against  a  third 
person  possessing  a  thing  when  the  lost  right  sought  to  be  restored  is  a  real 
right/  But  in  general  restitution  of  an  obligatorial  relation  is  only  given 
against  those  with  whom  such  relation  exists/ 

B.    CAUSBS   FOR   PRiETORIAN   RESTITUTION/ 

1.  Because  of  Force.'' 

§  226.  When  a  person  had  been  compelled  by  unlawful  force  or  by  fear 
that  was  not  groundless  to  engage  in  a  transaction  injurious  to  himself  he  was 
assisted  by  the  civil  law  only  when  such  transaction  produced  a  honae  fidei 
action  and  only  against  the  parties  thereto.  But  if  the  transaction  were  only 
executory  he  could  plead  to  an  action  on  it  without  praying  for  a  proper 
exception;^  and  if  he  had  partially  performed  it  he  could  claim  damages  by 
an  action  on  it.'  The  civil  kw  did  not  protect  persons  forced  in  other  trang- 
aotions  or  against  third  persons.  But  the  praetor  ^^  restored  to  the  injured 
party — 

1.  The  action  that  arose  out  of  the  lost  right,  and  gave  it  to  him  as  au 
acdon  utilU^  as  though  he  had  never  lost  it  (§  222,  supra).  This  old  action 
so  restored  was  termed  action  rescissoria  or  restitutoriay  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  restored  right  was  either  a  real  or  personal  action.'^  The  prae- 
tor also  enjoined  against  the  renunciation  or  acceptance  of  an  inheritance.*' 

2.  The  praetor  also  gave  to  the  injured  party  a  new  special  action,  namely, 
the  action  because  of  fear  (quod  metus  causa),^  not  only  against  the  party 

»  Burehardi,  J  22. 

«  fr.  6.  D.  4.  1  ;  fr.  18.  J  5.  D.  4.  4.  Provided  that  the  estate-leaver  has  not  val- 
idly renonnced  it  and  that  the  term  for  restitution  has  not  yet  expired,  as  the  heir 
enjoys  only  what  remains  of  the  term  at  the  estate-leaver's  death :  fr.  19.  D.  4.  4 : 
Const,  un.  C.  2.  34;  Const.  5.  {  1-3.  C.  2.  53. 

»  fr.  24.  pr.  D.  4.  4. 

«  {  5.  I.  4.  6 ;  fr.  17.  pr.  fr.  80.  J  1.  D.  4.  6 ;  fr.  9.  §  4.  D.  4.  2. 

»  fr.  29.  J  2.  D.  4.  4.  But  see  fr.  9.  pr.  fr.  13.  {  1  ;  fr.  14.  15.  D.  4.  4  ;  Const.  1. 
C.  2.  29. 

•  Dig.  4.  tit.  1-7  ;  Cod.  2.  tit.  20-56  ;  fr.  1.  2.  D.  4.1. 

•  Dig.  4.  2  ;  44.  4 ;  Cod.  2.  20;  Tit.  X.  1.  40;  Donelltu,  comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  15. 
C.  40;  Glttck,  Comm.  Vol.  2,  {  444;  Burehardi,  §g  18.  19;  Saviyny,  Syst.  Vol.  7, 
{  330. 

•  fr.  21.  D.  24.  3 ;  fr.  84.  {  6.  D.  30 ;  fr.  68.  |  1.  D.  18.  1  ;  fr.  3.  D.  18.  5. 

•  As  in  the  case  of  fraud :  fr.  7.  pr.  |  3  ;  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  4.  3  ;  fr.  43.  ^  2  ;  fr.  68.  ^, 
1.  2.  D.  18.  1  ;  fr.  4.  pr.  \  fr.  6.  J  9  ;  fr.  12.  |?  4-  5  ;  fr.  30.  J  1.  D.  19.  1. 

1*  Of  what  nature  force  (vu)  and  fear  (metU9)  must  be,  so  that  the  legal  means 
subsequently  mentioned  in  the  text  are  applicable,  see  fr.  1.  D.  4.  2;  fr.  3.  J  1  ; 
fr.  7.  fr.  8.  §  3  ;  fr.  21.  {  1  ;  fr.  23.  J  2.  D.  4.  2  ;  Const.  9.  C.  2.  20. 

"  fr.  9.  j  4-8.  D.  4.  2  ;  Const.  3.  C.  2.  20. 

Wfr.  21.  {{  6-6.  D.  4.  2. 

»  fr.  9.  ii  4.  6 ;  fr.  14.  {  5.  D.  4.  2. 
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wbo  had  employed  the  nnlawftil  force,*  but  also  against  a  third  party,  even 
though  innooent,  possessing  the  thing  so  extorted,  as  also  against  those  who 
only  mediately  participated  in  the  transaction.'  This  action  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  eoereed  transaction  proceeded  sometimes  for  the  redelivery  of 
the  extorted  thing  with  its  accessions,  sometimes  for  the  restitution  of  a  right 
n^linquished,  and  sometimes  for  the  dissolution  of  an  obligation  undertaken.* 
On  this  action  the  decree  of  the  judge  {arhitrahu  judxcU)  was  given,  which 
when  not  observed  the  penalty  of  four-fold  in  money  was  imposed.^ 

3.  The  injured  party  according  to  the  circumstances  could  defend  himself 
with  the  exception  because  of  fear  {quod  metus  causa)  against  any  one  who 
instituted  a  suit  against  him  founded  on  the  coerced  transaction  or  who  sued 
him  by  the  vhidicatu)  for  the  extorted  thing.^  The  legal  remedies  mentioned 
under  divisions  2  and  3  above  are  not  properly  within  the  class  of  reMtitutio 
in  integrum.^ 

2.  Because  of  Fraud? 

§  227.  If  a  person  has  been  misled  by  fraud  into  an  injurious  transaction, 
the  civil  law  relieves  him  only  when  the  transaction  produces  a  bona  fidei 
action,  and  the  party  himself  with  whom  he  transacted  was  guilty  of  the 
fraud.  The  remedies  are  the  same  as  in  the  cases  of  force  and  fear."  The 
pr»torian  law  relieved  him  in  other  cases,  though  the  action  restttuloria  was 
not  given  as  in  force  and  fear  {vis  et  nithui),  that  is,  the  old  lost  action  was 
not  restored.     The  party  defrauded,  however,  had  the  following  remedies : 

1.  On  every  action  founded  on  the  fraud  he  could  obtain  restitution  by 
means  of  the  exceptio  or  replicatio  doli,*  to  which  he  was  entitled  not  only 
against  the  defrauded,  but  also  against  any  third  party  who  had  acquired  (he 
thing  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  fraudulently,  whether  such  aoquisitioo 
was  lucrative,  or  if  onerous  he  was  in  m<d4i  Jide.^ 

>  Eren  if  he  no  longer  possesses  the  thing  extorted  :  fr.  14.  |  5.  D.  4.  2.  The 
perpetual  action  was  allowed  against  his  heirs  to  the  extent  of  their  enrichntnt 
by  the  act:  fr.  16.  ^  2.  D.  4.  2  ;  Const,  un.  C.  4.  17. 

<  fr.  14.  {^  3.  5  ;  fr.  9.  {{[  6.  8.  D.  4.  2.  He  who  has  an  interest  that  another  shall 
tM»t  be  coerced  has  the  action  also  :  fir.  14.  {{  6.  8.  D.  4.  2  ;  fr.  7.  {  1.  0.  44.  1. 

»  fr.  \).  i^,  3.  5.  7  ;  fr.  12.  pr.  fr.  14.  {  11  ;  fr.  21.  {  4.  D.  4.  2  ;  Const.  3-5.  7  12.  0. 
i   20. 

«  fr.  14.  l\  1.  3.  4.  7.  9.  10.  14.  D.  4.  2  ;  {  31.  I.  4.  6.  Bat  Ibis  was  only  when  tbe 
Action  was  instituted  within  a  year.  Bot  at  a  sabseqnent  period,  in  conseq««oce 
ui  tbe  lack  of  an  action  for  it,  it  was  extended  to  the  recovery  of  the  aioiple 
i«mouut :  fr.  14.  {^  1.  2.  D.  4.  2  ;  Const.  4.  C.  2.  20. 

» I  1.  I.  4.  13  ;  fr.  9.  {  3.  D.  4  2  :  Coast.  5.  C.  8.  39  ;  Const.  5.  C.  8.  M ;  fr.  4.  { 
:i.  D.  44.  4. 

*  See  {  222,  tii^tf,  at  the  end. 

f  Dig.  4.  3  ;  44.  4  i  Cod.  2.  21  ;  Oiiuk,  CmDm.  Vol.  5,  {  462.  See  tbe  works  cited 
in  tbe  first  note  to  {  388,  v^a,  and  Bwrckotdi,  {  18-20  ;  Savi^p,  Syst.  Vol.  7,  {  8St. 

*  See  {  22ti,  #wprd,  notes  8  and  9. 

*  fr.  1.  pr.  $  1.  fy.  2.  pr.  D.  44.  4. 
••fr.  4.  I  27-32.  D.  44.  4. 
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2.  But  when  the  defrauded  party  was  not  in  a  position  to  use  the  exception 
or  replication  doli^  and  had  no  other  legal  remedy,  the  praetor  granted  him 
the  action  $de  dolo  mala  against  the  defrauder,  and  against  his  heirs,  who  had 
been  enriched  by  the  fraud,'  for  the  restitution  of  the  thing  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  fraudulently,  with  all  its  accessions ;  and  where  this  was  not 
possible,  or  the  award  of  the  judge  (arbitratus  judicis)  on  the  action  was  not 
obeyed,  he  had  an  action  for  compensation,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be 
stated,  confirmed  by  his  oath,  and  to  be  computed  by  the  judge.^  This  action 
of  dolo  mah  was,  however,  as  an  action  of  infamy  {actio  fanwsd)^  subjected 
by  the  Roman  law  to  many  restrictions,'  and  in  those  cases  where  it  could 
not  be  employed,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  legal  remedy,  an  action  on  the 
case  {actio  in  factvm)  was  sometimes  allowed.* 

3.  In  the  course  of  time,*  a  proper  restitutio  in  integrum^  because  of  doht», 
was  introduced  for  some  cases.* 

3.   Because  of  Minority? 

a.  Oeneral  Principles. 

\ 

§  228.  Whenever  a  minor,  by  which  is  meant  every  one  who  is  not  full 
twenty-five  years  of  age,*  has  suffered  an  injury  either  by  a  transaction  which 
in  strict  law  is  binding  on  him,*  or  by  the  omission  of  an  act,  he  can  generally 
pray  for  restitution,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  time  of  performing  or  omitting 
to  perform  the  act  he  was  a  minor. '°  Herein  consists  the  legal  benefit  of 
minority,  or  the  rights  of  minors  (Jura  minorum), 

>  fr.  1.  pr.  i  1.  fr.  17.  J  1.  fr.  26  teg.  D.  4.  3  ;  J  1.  I.  4.  12.     But  it  could  not  be 
instituted  against  a  third  party  possessing  the  thing:  Const.  10.  0.  4.  44. 
«  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  4.  3  ;  fr.  2.  5.  J  3.  D.  12.  3. 

*  These  restrictions  related  to  the  limitation  of  this  action  (Const.  8.  C.  2.  21.), 
to  the  persons  agaiDst  whom  it  might  be  instituted  (fr.  11.  §  1.  D.  4.  3;  Const.  5. 
0.  2.  21.),  and  the  amount  of  the  damages  which  might  be  recovered  by  it  (fr.  9. 
i  6.  fr.  10.  D.  4   3.).     See  fr.  5.  38.  D.  4.  3. 

*  fr.  11.  in  tin.  fr.  12.  fr.  28.  fr.  29.  D.  4.  3. 

»  To  such  cases  relate  fr.  7.  {  1.  D.  4.  1  ;  fr.  1.  J  6.  fr.  7.  pr.  fr.  38.  D.  4.  3. 

*  Namely,  against  a  ?alid  judgment  which  was  based  on  false  testimony  or  'ioc- 
uments  :  fr.  33.  D  42.  1  ;  God.  7.  68 ;  against  one  when  another  applying  for 
restitution  has  taken  the  necessary  decisory  oath  demanded  by  the  judge:  fr.  31. 
D.  12.  2;  Const.  19  C.  2.  4;  against  the  loss  of  an  action  against  a  third  person 
caased  by  a  fraudulent  answer  to  an  inierrogatio  in  jurcj  when  the  respondent  is 
inaolirent:  fr.  18.  D.  11.  1. 

'  Gains,  IV.  57.  in  fin. ;  Paul,  1.  9  ;  Cod.  Theod.  2.  16  ;  Dig.  4.  4  ;  Cod.  2.  22-25  ; 
Donellus^  comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  21,  c.  6-13;  Ol'dck,  Comm.  Vol.  5,  J  456  ;  Burchardi, 
2  13-15 ;  Saviyny^  System,  Vol.  7,  {  322-324.  Also,  see  the  woriis  cited  on  the 
Lex  Pbeloria,  in  the  first  note  to  {  640,  tf|/ra. 

^  On  the  computation  of  the  period  of  minority,  see  fr.  3.  J  3.  D.  4.  4.  and  ^ 
195,  2. 

»  See  J§  629,  640,  611,  infra. 

w  fr.  1.  pr.  Jg  1.  2  D.  4.  4 ;  Const.  5.  pr.  C.  2.  22 ;  Const.  2.  C.  2.  25 ;  Const.  11.  C. 
5.  71.     The  minor  is  restored  even  when  he  caused  the  injury  by  his  thoughtless- 
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b.  Parties  to  (he  Re$titution  of  Minors. 

§  229.  1.  Gcnemlly  all  minors  are  entitled  to  the  bene6t  of  restitution  with 
regard  to  all  lawful  transactions  or  omissions  by  which  they  have  suffered  an 
injury.'  There  arc,  however,  the  following  exceptions,  viz. :  when  a  minor 
with  an  evil  intent  has  represented  himself  to  be  of  age ;'  when  he  has  been 
declared  to  be  of  age  by  the  proper  authority ;'  when,  after  having  become  of 
age,  he  either  expressly  or  tacitly  approved  of  the  transaction,^  or  if  pubescent 
oonfirmcd  it  by  oath  ;*  when  the  minor  gave  something  which  propriety  re- 
quired ;•  when,  after  a  decree  for  payment  {flecretnm  de  solvendo)^  a  payment 
has  been  made  to  himself  or  his  guardian;^  lastly,  there  is  no  restitution 
because  of  a  wrong  by  him.* 

2.  The  benefit  to  miners  extends  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  even  though 
these  should  be  of  age,*  but  not  in  general  to  a  surety  who  knowingly  became 
responsible  for  the  minor.*^  This  benefit  extends  to  a  third  party  when  he 
has  an  indivisible  interest  with  a  minor." 

3.  The  restitution  because  of  minority  may  bo  had  against  the  part^  with, 
whom  the  minor  concluded  the  injurious  transaction,"  and  against  his  heirs," 
but  in  general  not  against  a  third  party  possessor  of  the  thing,  the  object  of 
the  transaction,*^  nor  against  his  parents  when  he  contracted  with  them.'^ 

c.  Its  Effect  and  Duration, 

§  230.  The  effect  of  this  restitution  is  that  everything  is  restored  to  its 
former  condition.'*     The  minor  receives  again  what  he  lost,  and  need  only 

ness  (note  1,  p.  186,  Mupra)^  or  if  it  were  caused  by  the  wrong  of  the  tutor  or  cura- 
tor: fr.  29.  pr.  fr.  47.  1).  4.  4 ;  Const.  3.  C.  2.  25 ;  or  the  act  was  confirmed  bj  the 
judge,  Const.  2.  C.  2.  25;  fr.  4.  D.  42.  1. 

»  fr.  3  {I  4.  D.  4.  4  ;  GhIus,  IV.  57.  «  Const.  1-3.  C.  2.  43. 

*  Const.  1.  C.  2.  45.  According  to  the  analogy  of  this  case,  the  rule  is  not  appli- 
cable when  a  minor  has  been  injured  in  a  business  or  trade  which  he  was  publicly 
authoriEed  to  pursue :   Wfber^  ron  der  nat.  Verb.  {  64,  note  7. 

*  Const.  1.  2   C.  2.  46.     Sec  fr.  3.  2  2.  D.  4.  4. 

*  Const.  1.  Auth.  Sueram^ta  puberum^  C.  2.  2S. 

•  fr.  9.  2  1.  l>.  4.  4 ;  Const.  1.  C.  2.  30. 

^  Const.  25.  C.  5.  37 ;  Burchardi,  p.  248. 

•  fr.  »   {  2.  D.  4.  4. 

•  fr.  18.  4  5.  D.  4   4 ;  fr.  24.  pr.  D.  4.  4. 

»  fr.  la   pr.  I).  4.  4  ;  fr.  7.  {  I.  D.  44.  I  ;  Const.  I.  2.  C.  2.  24. 

"  arg.  fr.  lo.  pr.  I).  8.  6  ,  fr.  72.  pr.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  2.3.  24.  D.  4.  4. 

*>  Even  though  they  should  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  scnatusconsult  Macedon- 
iaaum  or  Vclleianum :  fr.  3.  {  2.  D.  14.  6 ;  fr.  11.  |  7.  fr.  12.  D.  4.  4.  A  minor  may 
alao  have  restitution  against  the  state:  fr.  8.  D.  4.  1.  But  if  one  minor  seek  resti- 
tution from  another  minor,  and  the  latter  would  lose  by  such  restitution,  then  the 
party  who  should  pay  triumphs:  fr.  34.  pr.  D.  4.  4;  fr.  11.  {  6.  D.  4.  4. 

"  Const.  6.  7.  C.  2.  22. 

>«0n  the  exceptions,  see  fr.  13.  {  1.  fr.  14.  fr.  9.  pr.  fr.  39.  {  1.  D.  4.  4. 

1*  fr.  24.  \  4.  I).  4.  4 ;  Const.  2.  C.  2.  42 

**  8ee  \  '224,  tupra.     If.  howerer,  a  minor  be  restored  against  the  entry  into  an 
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return  the  amonnt  that  he  is  still  enriched  at  the  time  of  the  litis  contesta- 
tioD.'  The  minor  has  the  right  to  restitutio  in  integrum  for  four  years  after 
he  has  attained  his  majority.'  If,  therefore,  a  minor  who  might  have  sought 
r^titution  dies  without  having  done  so,,  the  remainder  of  the  term  descends 
to  his  heir,  and  begins  to  run,  in  case  this  heir  is  of  age,  at  the  time  that  he 
enters  into  the  inheritance,  and  in  case  he  is  a  minor,  on  his  attaining  his 
majority.' 

d.  Its  Extension  to  Other  Persons, 

§  230  a.  The  jura  minorvm^  or  the  minor's  benefit  of  restitution,  is,  by  the 
Roman  law,  only  extended  to  cities.^ 

4.  Because  of  Absence  and  other  Impedinvents} 

§  231.  Persons  of  age  may  also  be  restituted  on  account  of  absence  and 
other  impedimentf ,  but  only  against  omissions  caused  by  their  absence,  and 
not  against  lawful  transactions  which  they  have  entered  into  and  undertaken 
.  eidier  personally  or  by  their  representatives.' 

1.  The  impediments  on  account  of  which  this  restitution  is  granted  are 
in  part  specially  named  in  the  edict,^  to  which  in  general  is  specially  added 
the  dause,^  '^  and  the  same  if  any  other  just  cause  shall  appear  to  me*'  (^*item 
si  qua  alia  mihi  justa  causa'').    By  the  express  words  of  the  edict  the  follow- 

inheritance,  only  the  legacies,  but  not  the  debts  paid,  may  be  reclaimed :  fr.  5.  D. 
12.  6 ;  fr.  22.  31.  D.  4.  4. 

»  fr.  27.  {  1.  fr.  47.  J  1.  D.  4.  4. 

>  Coast.  2.  I  2-4.  C.  Th.  2<  16 ;  Const.  7.  C.  2.  53.  On  the  case  of  coming  of  age 
[vwia  m(atu)j  see  Const.  5.  pr.  C.  2.  53.  There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a  suus 
heret  (an  heir  who  is  in  the  paternal  power),  who  declines  a  paternal  inheritance, 
for  he  is  permitted  to  claim  that  part  of  it  remaining  unsold  within  three  years 
afMr  the  expiration  of  the  qtuKtrennium  rettitutionuy  and  during  that  time  he  ulso 
BMiy  claim  it  who  first  declined  it  daring  the  quadriennii  or  after  its  termination. 
In  the  latter  case  the  (riennium  begins  to  run  from  the  moment  of  declination : 
Const.  6.  C.  6.  31. 

»  fr.  18.  {  5.  fr.  19.  D.  4.  4 ;  Const.  2.  {  2 ;  4.  C.  Th.  2.  16 ;  Const.  5.  7.  C.  2.  63. 

♦fr.  78.  {  1.  D.  31  ;  Const.  3.  C.  11.  29;  Const.  1.  C.  1.  50;  Const.  4.  C.  2.  54. 
The  canon  law  extends  it  to  churches  and  charitable  institutions:  Tit.  X.  1.  41. 
Tit.  1.  21.  in  6to.  The  quadrermium  begins  to  run  from  the  day  that  the  itgury  is 
suffered:  Clement,  un.  de  rest,  in  integr.  1.  11.  In  practice  it  is  frequently  ex- 
tended to  all  corporations  whose  affairs  are  conducted  by  directors,  and  to  all 
persons  under  cnratorship.  See  in/ra^  J{  637,  638,  643;  arg.  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  4.  4;  fr. 
8.  I  1.  fr.  11.  D.  27.  9 ;  Const.  3.  C.  2.  22  ;  Oluek,  Comm.  Vol.  6,  {  465  ;  Burchardi, 
p.  259 ;  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  7,  {  324. 

»  Dig.  4.  6 ;  Cod.  2.  51.  52.  ^ ;  J  5.  I.  4.  6 ;  Oluck,  Comm.  Vol.  6,  {  467  ;  Burekardi, 
%  VI ;  Saoigny,  System,  Vol.  7,  {  325r-329. 

•  fr.  7.  D.  4.  1 ;  fr.  1.  fr.  16.  tr.  27.  fr.  41.  D.  4.  6. 

T  fr.  1.  J  1.  D.  4.  6. 

^  On  this  general  clause,  in  fr.  1.  }  1.  D.  4.  6.  fr.  26.  }  9.  D.  4.  6,  see  Oliickj  Comm. 
VoL  6,  {{  471.  472,  and  especially  Burehardi,  pp.  179,  183,  191 ;  Savigny,  System, 
Vol.  7,  p.  166,  seq,^  p.  185. 
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itog  may  be  restored :  lie  who  was  absent  on  state  affairs,'  or  was  absent  be- 
cause of  reasonable  fear,  or  was  held  as  a  prisoner;'  he  who  could  not  avert 
loss  becaose  of  his  opponent's  absence,  or  because  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner, 
or  could  not  be  summoned  because  of  his  office,  or  because  he  otherwise  inter- 
posed obstructions,'  or  because  the  proper  officer  would  not  give  the  requisite 
assistance/  Among  the  cases  in  which  this  restitution  is  allowed  by  the  fore- 
going general  clause  in  the  Pandects  the  following  should  be  especially  men- 
tioned, viz. :  when  there  was  a  necessary  absence  not  specified  in  the  edict,  or 
when  one  during  a  voluntary  absence  which  was  not  discreditable,  and  without 
carelessness,^  or  when  one  by  excusable  ignorance,  omitted  a  matter ; '  when 
the  omitted  matter  was  not  undertaken  because  the  adversary  was  a  child,  a 
lunatic,  or  was  a  corporation  and  had  no  representative,^  and  when  the  servi- 
tude lost  by  non-user  could  not  have  been  used  because  of  flood  or  the  like.' 

2.  In  the  cases  above  mentioned,  where  a  person  is  entitled  to  demand 
restitution  because  of  absence  or  other  impediments,  he  can  obtain  the  restora- 
tion of  his  right  in  different  ways  according  to  circumstances;  vis.,  when  he 
has  lost  a  right  which  he  had  already  acquired,  the  prsBtor  restores  to  him 
the  old  action  arising  from  this  right  (action  restitutoria  or  rescissoria) ;* 
when,  by  his  absence,  he  was  prevented  from  acquiring  a  right,  the  prater 
grants  him  the  same  action,  as  an  action  utilis  (that  is,  an  action  based  on 
fictitious  circumstances),  which  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  actually  acquired 
the  right  (action  instifutoria),^^  and  when  he  is  in  the  position  as  a  defendant 
to  make  his  right  available,  then  an  exception  is  given  to  him.*' 

5.  Because  of  Error, 

§  232.  When  one  has  suffered  damages  in  consequence  of  an  error  com- 
mitted without  any  fault  on  his  part,  and  has  no  other  l^al  remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  what  he  has  thus  lost,  he  may  sometimes  pray  to  be  reinstated  in 
his  former  condition.*'    In  the  sources,  however,  no  other  cases  of  restitution 

1  WSthoat  fraud,  fr.  1.  {  1.  fr.  4.  5.  pr.  D.  4.  6. 
s  fr.  1.  {  1.  fr.  2.  2  1.  fr.  3.  4.  9.  10.  14.  D.  4.  6. 

*  fr.  1.  i  1.  fr.  21.  i  1.  fr.  22.  {  2.  fr.  23.  pr.  J  4.  fr.  26.  {  2.  D.  4.  6.  Bat  a  pro- 
curator  or  defrnMor  for  the  opponent  mast  hare  been  lacking.  Justinian  opened  a 
way  by  which  prescription  daring  the  opponent's  absence  was  tolled :  Conit.  2. 
C.  7.  40.  But  he  who  did  not  employ  this  was  not  debarred  from  the  benefit  of 
restitution. 

«  fr.  1.  J  1.  fr.  26.  pr.  {{  4.  7.  D.  4.  6. 

»  fr.  26.  \\  1.  9.  fr.  28.  pr.  fr.  40.  {  1.  D.  4.  6.  •  ft.  7.  pr.  D.  4.  I. 

»  fr.  22.  \  2.  D.  4.  6;  fr.  124.  2  1.  D.  60.  17. 

*  fr.  34.  2  1.  fr.  35.  D.  8.  3 ;  fr.  14.  pr.  D.  8.  6.  Something  similar  Is  contained  in 
fr.  1-2  9.  U.  43.  19. 

*  fr.  28.  2  5.  \>'  4.  6 ;  2  5.  I.  4.  6. 

»  fr.  17.  41.  43.  I).  4.  6 ;  arg.  fr.  8.  {  14.  D.  16.  I.  "  fr.  28.  J  6.  D.  4.  6. 

1*  fr.  2.  D.  4.  1  ;  GliUk,  Comm.  Vol.  4,  {  296;  Bwchardi^  {21;  Savigny,  Sjttea, 
Vol.  7,  22  320.  331. 
13 
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for  this  cause  are  meDtioned  than  those  in  which  one,  through  an  omission  in 
a  transaction  hefore  the  juridical  officer,  suffered  an  unreasonable  disadvan- 
tage;^ jet  many  of  these  expressions^  relate  to  cases  which,  with  the  ancient 
Roman  law  of  procedure,  were  obsolete  at  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the  only 
passages  of  the  edict'  respecting  such  a  restitution  which  have  descended  to 
us  relate  to  a  special  case  of  the  latter  kind. 

6.  Because  of  Loss  of  Status  (capitis  deminutio).* 

§  233.  When  one  suffered  the  least  loss  of  status  {minima^  capitis  demin- 
utio)  his  debts  contracted  previously,*  with  but  few  exceptions,^  according  to 
the  civil  law^  were  extinguished.  But  according  to  the  praetorian  law  his 
creditors  had  their  former  actions  restored  to  them  in  integrum?  As  this  is 
done  without  judicial  investigation  (causse  cognitui)^^  and  also  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  restitution,"  so  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  prae- 
tor had  granted  the  creditors  utiles  actions  without  granting  in  integrum  res- 
titutio, 

>  E.  y.,  fr.  11.  i  8-10.  D.  11.  1 ;  fr.  11.  pr.  {J  1.  2.  D.  44.  2 ;  fr.  1.  §  17.  D.  42.  6. 
On  cases  of  omission,  see  supra,  note  6,  p.  193. 

«  E,  g.,  I  33.  I.  4.  6 ;  Gains,  IV.  J  123 ;  fr.  2.  D.  44.  2 ;  §  10.  I.  4.  13. 
»fr.  1.  D.  27.  6. 

*  Dig.  4.  5 ;  Oluck,  Comm.  Vol.  6,  J  466 ;  Burehardi,  §  17 ;  Savigny,  Syst.  Vol.  2, 
p.  82-88 ;  Vol.  7,  {  333. 

*  Respecting  the  debts  of  those  who  suffered  a  maxima  or  media  capitis  deminutio^ 
see  fir.  2.  pr.  fr.  7.  {{  2.  3.  D.  4.  5 ;  fr.  30.  D.  44.  7 ;  fr.  47.  pr.  D.  46.  1 ;  fr.  19.  D. 
45.  2  ;  fr.  2.  3.  D.  48.  23  ;  Const.  4.  0.  9.  51 ;  Savigny,  Syst.  Vol.  2,  p.  87. 

•  The  debts  contracted  subsequently  were  fully  valid  already,  by  the  civil  law, 
excepting  when  anciently  the  debtor  was  emancipated.  See  also  fr.  2.  J  2.  D.  4.  5  ; 
Savigny,  Syst.  Vol.  2,  p.  83. 

»  fr.  2.  §  3.  D.  4.  6  ;  fr.  21.  pr.  D.  16.  3;  Gaius,  III.  J  84  ;  Savigny,  Syst.  Vol. 
2,  p.  85. 

"  Gains,  IV.  J  38 ;  III.  J  84.  In  general  a  naturalis  obligatio  (an  obligation  by  the 
law  of  nations)  continues. 

•  fr.  2.  pr.  §J  1.  2.  D.  4.  5  ;  Gaius,  IV.  §  38.  The  creditor  who  arrogates  a  debtor 
(adopts  one  sui  juris)  cannot  have  restitution :  fr.  2.  J  4.  D.  4.  5.  This  doctrine 
is  by  analogy  applied  to  legitimation. 

M  fr.  2.  2  2,  D.  4.  5. 
u  fr.  2.  I  6.  D.  4.  5. 
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The  System  op  the  Roman  Institutes.* 

§  234.  The  system  which  preseDts  the  primary  elements  of  the  Roman 
private  law  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian'  is  divisible  into  three 
principal  heads,  namely,  into  the  doctrine  of  persons,  things,  and  actions.' 

The  first  principal  head  treats  of  the  divisions  of  persons  and  relate  to  their 
qualification  and  ability  to  act,^  and  in  which  some  of  their  domestic  relations 
must  necessarily  be  touched  on.^ 

The  second  principal  head  treats*  of  the  different  kinds  of  things  in  a 
legal  sense  and  of  the  acquisition  of  corporeal  things,  or  in  other  words  of 

1  Respecting  the  historical  connection  between  this  and  the  other  sections  of  the 
private  law,  see  Leitt,  Vers,  einer  Qeschichte  der  Rom.  Rechts-System,  Rostock 
and  Schwerin,  1850.     He  treats  of  the  system  of  the  Institutes  in  |  16. 

'  Oaius,  I.  8 ;  J  12.  I.  1.  2.  And  also  substantially  in  Ulpian's  liber  n'npularis 
regularum^  which  is  composed  of  his  fragments.  Respecting  a  similar  arrangement 
in  llrrmogmian't  Epitoms,  which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  Pandects,  see 
fr.  2.  I>.  1.  5.  and  Leitt^  p.  74.  On  the  arrangement  of  the  Institutes  of  Mareiantu 
and  Florditinu*^  Ibid.  p.  57,  teq, 

'  See  \  127,  supra.  Respecting  the  nature  and  contents  of  these  three  parts  there 
is  some  conflict  of  opinion.  The  lermB  ju4 personarumj  jus  rerum  and  Jut  actionum 
are  not  Roman  :  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  1,  p.  401,  note  m. 

*  There  are  two  principal  divisions,  with  subdivisions: 

1.  The  division  into  freemen  and  slaves,  with  the  subdivision  of  the  former  into 
freeborn  and  manumitted,  in  which  the  three  former  kinds  of  freeing  are  treated. 

2.  The  division  into  persons  who  are  tut  Juris  and  those  who  are  alienQjurisub^ 
Jecti,  with  the  subdivision  of  the  latter  into  slaves,  persons  belonging  to  the  family, 
etc.,  and  with  the  subdivision  of  the  former  into  perfect  freedom  of  action  and 
into  such  as  are  under  tutorship  or  curatorship.  The  first  principal  part  is 
treated  on  in  the  first  of  the  four  books. 

^  Before  all  the  various  kinds  of  subjection  to  another  {alienumjus)^  hence  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  acquisition  of  the  paternal  power  (patria  potestas)  something  of 
marriage,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  persons  who  have  not  perfect  liberty  of  action 
something  of  tutorship  and  curatorship.  In  the  latter  respect  Justinian's  Insti- 
tute.s  extend  somewhat  farther  than  those  of  Gains.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  freed 
the  PatTimate  will  naturally  be  treated  on:  Sarigny^  Syst.  Vol.  1,  }  59. 

*  It  is  the  largest ;  and  Gaius  treats  of  it  in  his  second  and  third  books,  while  one 
book  only  is  given  to  each  of  the  other  two  principal  parts  (the  first  and  fourth). 
In  Justinian's  Institutes,  where  the  doctrine  of  actions  is  more  limited  than  in 
(«aiu«  because  of  the  omission  of  the  Ugis  aetiones  and  the /orrAu/«,  the  last  five  titles 
of  the  .second  principal  part  are  placed  in  the  fourth  book,  so  that  the  third  prin- 
cipal part  begins  with  L.  IV.  T.  6. 
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property  in  them,  as  also  of  the  acquisition  and  so  far  as  it  can  arise  of 
the  loss  of  incorporeal  things,  namely,  servitudes,  inheritances  and  obliga- 
tions. Mention  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  domestic  rights,  that  is,  of  the 
influence  of  the  domestic  relations  on  property  (estate)  and  on  pawns.  The 
most  important  of  the  doctrine  of  property  is  included  under  this  principal 
head. 

The  third  principal  head  treats  of  the  legal  enforcement  of  the  powers  of 
the  private  law,  especially  of  actions  in  their  narrow  sense,  of  prescriptions, 
exceptions,  replications,  duplications,  etc.,  and  of  interdicts.  However,  in 
the  last  section  of  the  second  principal  head,  namely,  in  the  doctrine  of 
demands  for  debts,  many  separate  actions,  and  even  some  exceptions,  are 
already  incidentally  mentioned,  while  under  the  first  principal  head,  and 
in  the  other  sections  of  the  second  principal  head,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  juridical  enforcement  of  the  l^al  relations  there  treated  on. 

Op  the  Order  that  will  be  Followed. 

§  235.  The  order  of  the  Institutes  which  was  pursued  in  the  first  six  edi- 
tions of  this  manual  in  the  presentation  of  the  Roman  law  exhibits  many 
difficulties  and  inconveniences.  These  are  founded  partly  in  the  separation 
of  the  practical  from  the  pure  domestic  law,^  partly  in  the  separation  of 
actions  from  the  legal  circumstances  to  which  they  relate,  and  partly  from 
the  position  of  the  law  of  inheritance. 

As  the  general  doctrine  of  the  entire  system  of  law  has  already  been  given 
in  the  presentation  of  the  special  doctrine,  it  will  be  more  beneficial  to  pursue 
the  order  which  Hugo  first  introduced  for  the  Roman  law  of  the  present  day,"^ 
which  order  he  subsequently  abandoned,'  but  which  was  reintroduced  by 
Heise,^  and  since  then  pursued  in  most  of  the  modern  treatises.^  Since  the 
rejection  of  the  general  doctrine  it  is  substantially  as  follows : 

L.The  doctrine  of  possession  and  of  real  rights.' 

2.  The  doctrine  of  demands. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  domestic  relations  and  their  influence  on  property. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  successions. 

1  Also  because  neither  the  wholly  pure  nor  the  wholly  practical  domestic  law 
has  a  certain  position  in  the  system  of  the  Institutes. 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes  of  the  present  Roman  law,  Berlin,  1V89,  see 
his  Beitrag  zur  civ.  Bucher-kenntnisz,  Vol.  1,  p.  89-103. 

*  In  the  second  edition  of  his  Institutes,  etc.,  of  1799. 

*  Ileiae,  Grundrisz  eines  systems  des  gemeinen  Civilrechts,  4th  ed.  1824. 

*  See,  also,  Savignyy  Syst.  Vol.  1,  J  58. 

*  The  term  rights  of  thingt  as  a  designation  of  this  doctrine  we  have  avoided,  as 
according  to  our  view  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  Institutes  it  has  a  greater  scope. 
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Nature  of  Real  Rights. 

§  236.  A  real  right  is  generally  that  which  a  person  immediately  possesses 
in  a  thing,  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  is  entirely  or  in  certain  respects  sub- 
ject to  his  legal  power  or  will.*  From  the  notion  or  nature  of  a  real  right 
those  general  principles  are  deduced  : 

1.  Every  real  right  confers  the  legal  possibility  of  disposing  of  the  thing, 
and  is  thereby  substantially  distinguished  from  the  mere  possession  of  a 
thing,  which  is  only  the  physical  possibility  of  disposal  of  it.  Hence  the  real 
right  does  not  depend  on  the  possession  of  the  thing;  it  is  preserved  though 
the  possession  be  lost. 

2.  Every  real  right  is  in  itself  an  absolute  right — that  is,  he  on  whom  it  is 
immediately  conferred  exercises  such  right  over  the  thing  against  all  other 
persons,  and  it  may  exist  without  regard  to  any  certain  person  owing  duty 
therefor  (§  15,  ntpra).  Corresponding  to  this  right  is  the  negative  duty  of 
ill  persons  not  to  hinder  him  who  has  the  right  in  its  exercise  (§  16,  supra). 
This  l^  the  essential  distinction  between  real  rights  and  obligations  or  claims 
(§j5  15,  16.  sitpni). 

ii  Every  rciil  right  may.  be  enforced  by  an  action  in  rrtii  against  him  who 
is  in  p(is.*ifssion  c)f  the  thing  or  against  any  one  who  contests  his  right.' 

4.  Every  real  right  necessarily  ends  when  the  thing  perishes  to  which  it 
relates.' 

The  Different  Kinds  of  Real  Rights. 

possession. 

§  237.  In  the  rights  to  single  things,  the  Roman  law  distinguishes  rights 
of  prnjK?rty  {ffominium)  from  rijrhts  in  the  thing  (Jura  in  re).  The  latter 
an'  regarded  as  detached  parts  of  pr(»j»erty,  and  belong  to  some  other  person 
thnn  him  whc»  is  the  proprietor  of  the  thing.^  Hence,  the  modern  jurists  term 
them  rights  in  the  thing  of  another  (Jura  in  re  ulieua).  Included  in  these 
are  M;rviiudes.  emphyteusis,  superficies,  and  the  right  of  pawn.*  Whether 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  right  of  inheritance — that  is  to  say,  the  right 

'  nc-fxcting  the  nature  of  real  rights,  see  Vnterholzntr^  Verj&brung,  Vol.  2,  p. 
l«.l.  aet^.  ;  Sarn/ntf,  System,  Vol.  1,  }  50,  *fy. 
«  J  1    I   •».  6  ;  (taius,  IV.  3  ;  fr.  25.  pr.  D.  44.  7. 

*  fr  H.  j»r.  \K  20.  6.     See  fr.  23.  D.  7.  4 ;  ftp.  14.  D.  8.  6. 

*  Sffri^ntf.  Kechl  des  Bevitzes,  6th  ed.  p.  119,  Mtq. 

^  See  the  authorities  cited  in  note  1,  }  236,  tupra,  and  note  6,  p.  266,  00^; 
Gli^ck,  CoiDm.  Vol.  2,  j  17S. 
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of  the  heir  to  an  inheritance  devolved  on  him — shall  be  computed  as  a  real 
right  will  be  treated  on  in  the  fourth  book.  Possession,  on  the  contrary,  ab- 
stractly considered,  is  not  a  right,  but  only  a  state  of  fact,*  but  under  certain 
conditions  has  legal  consequences,  especially  that  the  possessor  as  such  under 
these  conditions  is  protected  in  his  possession  by  the  judge  against  unjust 
attacks.*  Hence  for  this  reason  the  doctrine  of  possession  as  a  provisional 
or  temporary  condition  of  right  is  treated  in  advance  of  the  doctrine  of  other 
property  and  real  rights. 

CHAPTER   I. 

POSSESSION. 

SouBCES.— Gains,  IV.  138-lYO  ;  lust.  IV.  15;  Dig.  XLI.  2.  3.  XLIII.  16-23.  26.  31 ; 
Cod.  Theod.  IV.  22.  23;   Cod.  Just.  VII.  32.  VIII.  4.  5.  6.  9. 

Literature. — Donellus^  comm.  jar.  civ.  Lib.  5.  cap.  6-13;  (7uya«,  recitat.  ad  Dig. 
et  Cod.  (in  his  works  T.  8.  9) ;  Pothier^  trait6  de  la  possession,  etc.,  Paris  and 
Orleans,  1772,  and  new  edition,  Paris,  1807  ;  Wettphal^  System  des  Rom.  Rechts, 
Leipzig,  1788  ;  Thibaut,  uber  Besitz  und  Verjabrung,  Jena,  1803  ;  Lange^  Phil-jurist. 
Abhandl.  iiber  die  Naturdes  Besitzes,  2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1813,  1818  ;  Hufdand^  Neue 
Darstellung  der  Recbtslehre  vom  Besitz,  Giessen,  1816;  Savigny^  das  Recht  des 
Besitzes,  6th  ed.  1837  ;  Wamkonig^  analyse  du  trait6  de  la  possession  par  M.  De 
Savignj,  Liege,  3d  ed.  1827;  Bruns^  das  Recht  des  Besitzes  im  .Mittelalter,  und  in 
der  Gegenwart,  Tubingen,  1848  ;  MoHtor^  la  possession,  la  revendication,  la  Publici- 
enne,  et  les  Servitudes  en  droit  Romain,  ave.c  les  rapports  entrc  la  legislation  Ro- 
maine  en  le  droit  Fran^ais,  Ghent,  1851 ;  Lenz^  das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  Berlin,  1860. 

TITLE  FIRST. 

OP    POSSESSION    GENERALLY. 

I.  Op  the  Notion  and  Legal  Nature  op  Possession. 

1.  detention. 

§  238.  Possession,  in  its  original  sense,  is  naught  more  than  that  condition 

of  fact  in  which  a  person  exercises  his  power  over  a  corporeal  thing  at  his 

pleasure,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.     This  physical  relation  between  a 

person  and  a  thing  is  termed  detention,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  every  notion 

of  possession.' 

2.  legal  possession. 

§  239.  To  render  the  mere  corporeal  relation  of  detention  a  legal  possession 
(poMestio),  and  thereby  a  source  of  rights,  the  holder  of  the  thing  must  at 
the  same  time  have  the  intention  (aninivs^  to  possess  it  as  his  own  property.* 

>  fr.  1.  i  3.  D.  41.  2;  Savigny,  Recht  des  Besitzes,  §  2-6. 

'  fr.  49.  pr.  D.  41.  2  ;  fr.  49.  {  1.  D.  41.  2.  Possession  is  not  only  somewhat  cor- 
poreal, but  has  also  legal  effect  (''  possessio  non  tantum  corporis,  sed  et  juris  est"). 

»fr.  1.  pr.  D.  41.  2. 

*  Possession  and  property  must  not,  however,  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  One 
may  have  the  legal  possession  of  a  thing  without  being  its  proprietor,  and  on  the  con- 
trary, one  may  be  the  proprietor  without  having  the  possession.     Hence  it  is  said, 
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If,  therefore,  he  merely  intends  to  possess  it  as  the  property  of  linother,  the 
Roman  law  says  of  him  ^^nonpossidet"  that  is,  he  has  no  legal  possession,  or 
^^alieno  nonitne  possidet,^*  that  is,  he  possesses  for  another.^ 

3.   EFFECTS  OF  LEGAL  POSSESSION. 

§  240.  Legal  possession  gives  a  right  to  the  interdicts,  and  through  usu- 
capion ripens  into  ownership.* 

1.  The  right  to  the  interdicts  presumes  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  a 
legal  possession.  Hence  even  the  unlawful  possessor  is  generally  entitled  to 
invoke  the  interdicts  whenever  his  possession  is  forcibly  disturbed  by  others.' 

2.  Usucapion,  on  the  other  hand,  presumes  the  existence  of  a  legal  pos- 
session ',  but  this  is  not  enough :  the  possession  must  also  have  commenced  in 
a  lawful  manner  and  bona  fide^  and  the  thing  possessed  must  be  subject  to 
usucapion.^ 

4.    KINDS  OF   LEGAL   POSSESSION. 

§  241.  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  there  are  two  kinds  of  legal  pos- 
session, viz.,  posseMio  ad  usmcapionem  and  possessio  ad  interdicta^  The 
po$9*Mh  ad  usucapionem  has  a  somewhat  greater  scope  than  the  possessh  ad 
inteniicta,  and  always  includes  the  latter,*  but  the  latter  never  includes  the 
former.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  distinction  in  the  legal  possession  that 
the  R(»man  jurists  employ  the  particular  terms  in  designatmg  possession  in 
it^  legal  relations  to  usucapion  and  interdicts. 

1.  The  poMensio  ad  imicapionem^  and  this  alone,  is  termed  by  them  pos- 
neuio  civdis.  Of  him  whose  possession  is  qualified  as  a  basis  for  usucapion 
they  say  civditer^  jure  civUi  posndet  (to  possess  by  the  civil  law).^     Every 

in  fr.  12.  ^.  1.  D.  41.  2,  "  Ownership  has  nothing  in  commoa  with  possession"  {nihil 
commune  hahet  proprieta$  cum  postessione) ;  fr.  52.  pr.  D.  41.  2,  *'  Possessiop  must  noi 
be  confounded  with  ownership"  {nee  pottestio  et  proprietat  mitceri  debent)]  fr.  17. 
{  1.  I).  41.  2.     On  the  nature  of  the  animut  pottidendif  see  Savigny^  J  9.  23-25. 

1  E.  ff.j  in  the  case  of  a  commodatorjr,  depositary  or  tenant :  fr.  13.  pr.  fr.  30.  )  6;. 
D.  41.  2.     See  fr.  9.  D.  6.  1. 

'  These  con9equences  of  legal  possession  are  termed  iht  jiu  pottenionit^  or  rights 
ari«ing  out  of  the  possession  :  Sangny^  {  2-5.  The  term  jus  pottettionis  occurs  in 
fr.  44.  pr.  I).  41.  2 ;  fr.  2.  J  38.  D.  43  8 ;  fr.  5.  |  1.  D.  48.  6 ;  Const.  5.  C.  7.  16.  Thi» 
juji  poM*e»innni$  is  different  from  the  ju$  pottidendi^  or  the  right  to  the  possession  of 
a  thing,  which  always  is  only  the  consequence  of  another  right,  and  hence  has  no 
place  here,  where  the  possession  as  an  independent  self-existing  condition  is  to  b« 
regarded  ns  a  source  of  rights. 

'  On  the  disturbance  of  possession,  see  fr.  1.  {  9  fr.  2.  D.  43.  17,  and  note  3, 
}  2y.\  tn/ra. 

«  .See  i  2><C,  sfq.,  infra,  *  Saviffny,  {{  7.  and  10. 

*  ThtTcfore,  he  who  possesses  ad  usurapionem  is  entitled  to  the  interdicts,  unless 
the  latter  ri^fht  for  some  special  reason  belongs  to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
pawnee:  fr.  l»j.  I>.  41.  3. 

'  JJee  fr  3.  I  15.  D.  10.  4,  with  which  compare  fr.  1«.  D.  41.  3;  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  24» 
1  ;  tr.  1.  I  4.  D.  41.  2 ;  fr.  1.  {{  9.  10.  D.  43.  16. 
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other  kind  of  possession  not  qualified  for  usucapion,  whether  mere  detention 
or  juridical  possession,  in  contradistinction  from  civilis  possessio,  was  termed 
naturalis  possessw, 

2.  The  possessio  ad  interdicta  by  the  Roman  jurists  is  termed  simply  joos- 
iessio  when  this  word  is  used  technically  to  designate  a  legal  possession,  or  it 
is  also  designated  by  the  verb  possid^re.  Every  other  possession  which  is 
not  qualified  as  a  basis  for  edicts,  consequently  simple  detention,  is  termed 
mtturaUs  possessio}  Simple  detention  is  designated  by  the  verbs  tenere,  cor- 
poraliter  jwssidere^  esse  in  possessionem}   - 

5.   OTHER  DIVISIONS   OF   POSSESSION. 

a.  Possessio  justa  vel  ivjusta. 

§  242.  Respecting  the  title  (causa  2^ossessionis)  by  which  one  possesses  or 
merely  retains  a  thing,  possession  is  either  justa  or  injusta}  Possessio  justa 
is  a  possession  which  was  obtained  lawfully,  whether  it  be  legal  possession  or 
mere  detention.  Possessio  injusta,  on  the  contrary,  is  when  the  possession 
was  obtained  unlawfully,  as  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  three  vicious  possess- 
ions {vi'fia  possessianis),  viz. :  when  the  possession  was  obtained  by  force  (vi ), 
secretly  (dani),  or  by  request  {precario)}  With  respect  to  the  causa  pos- 
sessionis  this  principle  applies  :  "  No  one  can  himself  change  the  cause  of  his 
possession"  (nemo  sibi  ipse  causarn  possession  is  muta  re  potest).  This  maxim 
originally  referred  only  to  the  ancient  nsucapio  pro  herede,  and  by  it  was 
meant  that  he  who  had  begun  to  possess  by  a  particular  title  could  not  change 
his  possession  voluntarily,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  wrong,  into  a  possessio 
pro  herede}  But  subsequently  it  appears  that  it  was  understood  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  sense  that  he  who  had  the  simple  detention  of  another's  property 
could  not  by  his  mere  will  change  it  into  a  legal  possession,*  nor  could  he 
who  had  the  legal  possession,  by  his  mere  will,  change  it  into  a  usucapion 

possession.' 

b.  Possessio  house  et  malx  Jidei, 

§  243.  Possession  is  either  bonse  jidei  or  malse  jidei. 
A  possessor  bonse  jidei  is  one  who  believes  that  no  other  person  has  a  better 
right  to  the  possession  than  himself.^ 

^  The  views  respecting  civilif  and  naturalis  possessio  are  very  conflicting.  See 
^avigny^  6th  ed.  p.  172-178,  and  p.  li.-lxvii. 

«  J  5.  I.  4.  15 ;  fr.  9.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  39.  2 ;  fr.  3.  J  3  ;  fr.  10.  g  1.  fr.  24.  fr.  49. 
J  1.  D.  41.  2  ;  fr.  1.  J  23.  D.  43.  16  ;  fr.  3.  §  8.  D.  43.  17 ;  fr.  7.  D.  43.  26. 

»  Savigny^  J  8. 

*fr.  1.  I  9.  fr.  2.  D.  43.  1^. 

6  Gains,  II.  §  52-68.  See  fr.  33.  J  1.  D.  41.  3 ;  fr.  2.  J  1.  D.  41.  5 ;  Const.  2.  C.  7. 
39 ;  Savigny,  §  7.  p.  75. 

•  fr.  3.  I  18-20.  D.  41.  2 ;  fr.  6.  J  3.  D.  43.  26. 

^  fr.  1.  §  2.  D.  41.  6.  See  i7h<frAo/zn<T,  Verjahrungslehre,  Vol.  1,  ?§  100.  106.  107. 
and  note  6,  J  478,  infra. 

«  fr.  109.  D.  50.  16.    See  \x.  27.  D,  18.  1 ;  fr.  32.  J  1.  D.  41.  3. 
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A  possessor  malse  Jidei  is  one  who  knows  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  the 
possession.' 

6.   NATURE  OF   LEGAL  POSSESSION, 
a.  Its  Object  and  Subject. 

§  2-44.  It  follows  from  the  notion  of  legal  possession  (§  239,  supra)  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  are  not  susceptible  of  being  possessed,  and  also 
that  there  are  certain  persons  who  cannot  have  legal  possession.' 

1.  Things  in  which  we  know  there  cannot  be  property  cannot  be  ob- 
jects of  legal  possession.  Hence  all  things  out  of  commerce  cannot  be 
possessed.* 

2.  No  one  can  have  legal  possession  who  is  incapable  of  holding  property, 
and  the  same  is  true  as  to  one  who  always  acquires  possession  not  for  himself, 
but  for  him  in  whose  power  he  is,  c.  ^.,  the  slave  for  his  lord,  and,  by  the 
ancient  law,  the  Jilius/amilias  for  his  father.* 

b.  Compossessio. 

§  245.  All  possession,  from  its  nature,  is  exclusive,  that  is,  what  is  possessed 
by  one  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  possessed  by  another.  One  and  the  same 
thing,  therefore,  cannot  be  in  the  possession  of  several  persons  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  each  of  them  will  possess  the  whole.'  Yet  different  persons  may 
jointly  possess  the  same  thing  in  certain  ideal  portions.  Modern  jurists  term 
this  compossessio.^  Several  persons  may,  however,  also  possess  the  same  thing 
in  different  respects  and  with  different  results.^ 

c.  Rights  in  the  Xature  of  Possession  (juris  quasi  possessio). 

§  24G.  Strictly  speaking,  only  corporeal  things  can  be  the  object  of  posses- 
sion, because  they  only  are  susceptible  of  detention.^  But  as  legal  possession 
of  a  corporeal  thing  is  naught  more  than  an  actual  exercise  of  the  right  of 

»  {  35.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  38.  D.  41.  3 ;  Savigny,  J  8. 
»  Savigny,  }  9.  p.  132-137. 

*  fr.  30.  {  1.  D.  41.  2.  Therefore  a  freeman  knowo  to  be  free  could  not  be  an 
object  of  possession  :  fr.  23.  {  2.  fr.  I.  {  6.  D.  41.  2. 

*  J  4.  I.  2.  9;  fr.  24.  D.  41.  2.  In  relation  to  a  cattrenti  ptatlium^  however,  the 
i!Ufi*/ami!iajt  may  already  by  the  PandectB  possess  for  himself:  ft,  49.  {  I.  D.  41.  2 ; 
fr.  4.  ^  1.  I).  41.  3.  To  what  extent,  by  the  Justinian  law,  he  cannot  have  legal 
possession,  will  appear  in  the  doctrine  of  the  peculia  of  the  filkufamiiias, 

^  fr.  3.  \  5.  I).  41.  2.  "  Plures  eandem  rem  tn  Molidum  possidere  non  possnnt. 
Contra  naturam  quippe  est,  ut  cam  ego  aliquid  teneam,  to  qnoqne  id  tenere  vide- 
aris :"  fr.  5.  {  15.  D.  13.  6 :  fr.  19.  pr.  D.  43.  26 ;  Savigny,  {  II. 

«  fr.  5.  D.  45.  3  ;  fr.  25.  H  1.  D.  50.  16 ;  fr.  8.  D.  6.  1.  In  this  case,  therefore,  none 
of  them  possesses  the  whole  thing,  but  each  only  his  share.  See  fr.  3.  {  2.  D.  41. 1 ; 
fr.  32.  \  2.  D.  41.  3. 

^  Thus,  in  the  case  of  pawnor  and  pawnee,  the  former  possesses  ad  usueayionemf 
\he  latter  ad  mt er dicta :  fr.  16.  D.  41.  3. 

*  fr.  3.  pr.  I>.  41.2;  fr.  4.  }  27.  D.  41.  3 ;  Savi^y,  {{  13.  44-47. 
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property  in  it,  so  there  may  be  a  qaasi  possession  in  real  rights  to  another's 
property*  (Jura  in  re,  servitudes)  (§  237,  8upra\  namelj,  the  actual  exercise 
of  A  jus  in  re,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  right  belonging  to  him 
who  exercises  it.  This  actual  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re,  combined  with  that 
purpose,  in  the  Roman  law  is  termed  juris  quasi  possessio,  and  has  the  same 
legal  consequences  as  possession  of  corporeal  things.' 

d.  Fictitious  Possession  (ficta  possessio). 

§  247.  Sometimes  one  who  is  not  actually  in  possession  is  legally  regarded 
as  the  possessor.'  This  is  now  termed  Jicta  possessio,  and  it  occurs  in  two 
cases: 

1.  In  the  case  of  one  qui  dolo  possidere  desiit,  that  is,  when  one  has  relin- 
quished the  possession  of  a  thing  with  the  fraudulent  design  to  obstruct 
another  in  pursuing  his  rights  in  relation  to  it.^ 

2.  In  the  case  of  one  qui  liti  se  obtulit,  that  is,  when  one  in  an  action  insti- 
tuted against  him  in  relation  to  a  thing  which  he  does  not  possess  acted  as 
if  he  really  possessed  it.' 

II.  Acquisition  of  Possession. 

1.   GENERAL  REQUISITES. 

§  248.  The  acquisition  of  legal  possession  always  requires — 

1.  Apprehension  of  the  thing,  that  is,  some  physical  act  (corpus)  by  means 
of  which  he  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession  attains  such  a  relation  to 
the  thing  that  he  only  may  subject  it  to  his  exclusive  control. 

2.  This  apprehension  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  intention  (animus) 
to  treat  the  thing  as  his  own.  Whenever  both  exist,  possession  is  acquired ; 
one  without  the  other  will  not  suffice.^ 

a.  Apprehension  (corpus). 

§  249.  Apprehension  does  not  absolutely  require  a  manual  seizure  or 
touching  of  the  thing,  but  substantially  any  corporeal  act  which  gives  to  him 
who  exercises  it  the  physical  ability  to  exercise  his  power  over  the  thing 
whenever  he  pleases.'     Thus  apprehension  takes  place — 

1  At  the  present  day  there  is  a  juris  quasi  possessio  in  certain  rights  of  another 
kind  :  Savigny^  J  49. 

»  See  fr.  3.  J  lY.  D.  43.  16 ;  fr.  23.  J  2.  D.  4.  6 ;  fr.  10.  pr.  D.  8.  5. 

»  OliUk,  Comm.  Vol.  6,  p.  62 ;  Vol.  7,  p.  625 ;  Vol.  8,  p.  205. 

^  By  the  senatusconsult  JaTentianum,  this  originally  applied  only  to  actions  for 
inheritance  :  fr.  20.  {  6.  fr.  25.  {{  2.  3.  D.  5.  3  ;  but  afterwards  it  was  extended  to  all 
actions  in  rem:  fr.  27.  J  8.  D.  6.  1 ;  fr.  131.  150.  157.  J  1.  D.  50.  17.  On  the  conse- 
qaences,  see  fr.  25.  §  8-10.  fr.  45.  D.  5.  3 ;  fr.  68.  71.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  16.  J  3.  D.  20.  1. 

*  fr.  26.  26.  27.  pr.  D.  6.  1.     On  the  consequences,  see  fr.  13.  §  13.  D.  5.  3 ;  fr.  5 
pr.  J  3.  D.  12.  3 ;  fr.  7.  D.  6.  1 ;  fr.  95.  g  9.  D.  46.  3 ;  Const.  2.  C.  3.  19. 
•  •  fr.  3.  J  1.  D.  41.  2.  fr.  3.  {  3.  fr.  8.  D.  41.  2  ;  fr.  153.  D.  50.  17  ;  Savigny,  J  13. 

'  Savigny,  J{  14.  17. 
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A.  With  lands,  when  he  who  inteDds  to  acquire  poesession  of  land  steps 
upon  it,  or  only  on  a  part  of  it,  or  when  he  goes  near  it,  or  when  it  is  shown 
to  him  from  a  distance  by  the  possessor  with  a  view  to  deliver  it  to  him.^ 

B.  With  movables, 

1.  When  one  seizes  the  thing  with  his  hands.' 

2.  When  the  things  come  into  his  traps  or  nets.* 

3.  When  he  watches  over  them.* 

4.  When  they  are  delivered  to  another  on  his  order.* 

5.  When  they  are  brought  to  his  house.* 

6.  When  the  keys  of  the  repository  which  contains  the  thing  are  delivered 
to  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enclosure.' 

7.  And  when  he  affixes  his  mark  on  the  thing,  and  which  thing  is  no 
longer  in  another's  possession.*  On  the  contrary,  the  possession  of  a  wild 
animal,  even  though  mortally  wounded  and  still  pursued,  b  not  acquired  till 
the  animal  is  caught.'  This  is  also  true  of  wild  beasts  in  parks  and  of  fishes 
in  ponds,^*  and  likewise  of  a  treasure,  which  though  contahied  in  our  land  we 
do  not  possess  till  we  have  found  it.^^ 

b.  Intention  (animus). 

§  250.  Apprehension  alone  only  produces  the  detention  of  the  thing. 

A.  To  acquire  legal  possession  it  is  requisite  that  the  apprehension  shall 
be  undertaken  by  one  with  the  intention  to  have  or  possess  the  thing  for 
himself  {ammo  rem  si'hi  habendi  s,  possidendi)  (§  248,  tupra).  The  inten- 
tion to  possess  (^animus  possidendi)  generally  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  the 
thing  apprehended  as  one's  own.^*  They  therefore  who  have  no  will  cannot 
acquire  legal  possession ;  such  are— 

1  fr.  3.  }  1.  ft.  18.  i  2.  D.  41.  2.  The  legal  poBsession  of  land  which  previoasly 
was  in  another's  possession  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  mere  fact  of  apprehension, 
for  besides  this,  it  is  requisite  that  the  last  possessor  should  hare  received  notice 
of  such  apprehension,  and  then  either  yielded  willingly,  fr.  18.  {  2.  D.  41.  2,  or  have 
been  forcibly  expelled  bj  the  other,  fr.  25.  2  2.  fr.  46.  D.  41.  2 ;  Savigny^  \  15.  in  fin. 
{31.     See  }  254,  dir.  2,  infra, 

«  fr.  1.  I  1.  D.  46.  2.  *  fr.  66.  D.  41.  1. 

«  fr.  61.  D.  41.  2. 

»  fr.  1.  {  21.  D.  41.  2  ;  fr.  79.  D.  46.  3.  •  fr.  18.  {  2.  D.  41.  2. 

^  I  45.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  74.  D.  18.  1. 

•  fr.  14.  J  1.  D.  18.  6 ;  fr.  1.  {  2.  D.  18.  6. 

*  2  13.  I.  2.  1.  Because  many  things  may  interrene  that  prevent  ut  catching  it 
("  multa  enim  accidere  possnnt,  at  eam  non  capias") :  fr.  6.  {  1.  D.  41.  1. 

"fr.  3.  {2  14.  15.  I).  41.  2. 

"  fr.  3.  2  3.  I).  41.  2;  fr.  15.  D.  10.  4. 

"  Savigny,  \\  20.  21.  This  rule  has  an  exception  in  those  caiet  where  the  pos- 
sessor's intention  for  especial  reasons  is  only  directed  to  the  protection  of  bis  own 
potsession,  consequently  to  the  jut  ad  imUrdicUtj  as  in  the  case  of  the  pawnee :  fr. 
16.  D.  41.  3 ;  fr.  35.  2  1.  fr.  37.  D.  13.  7.  Snch  possession  it  now  termed  derivati?e 
possession.     See  Savigny^  \  23-25. 
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1.  All  juridical  (moral)  persons.^ 

2.  Children  (infantes)^  who  cannot  acquire  possession  without  the  author- 
ity of  their  tutor.*  Impubescents  beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  however,  may 
acquire  possession  without  such  authority.' 

3.  Madmen  and  lunatics.^ 

B.  But  when  one  capable  of  will  for  some  reason  has  already  the  deten- 
tion of  a  thing,  so  that  consequently  no  further  apprehension  is  necessary, 
this  simple  detention  becomes  changed  into  legal  possession  from  the  moment 
the  intention  to  possess  {ammtis  possidendi)  takes  place  in  him  and  joins 
with  the  detention.  This  was  termed  by  the  Romans  solo  ammo  possessionem 
acquirere.  It  occurs,  however,  only  when  the  intention  to  possess  is  founded 
on  tij^ista  causaj  e,  g.,  when  the  bailor  sells  or  gives  a  thing  to  the  bailee.^ 
The  modems  term  it  traditio  brevi  m>anu  (§  284,  div.  5,  infra). 

2.   ACQUISITION   THROUGH   REPRESENTATIVES. 

§  251.  Possession  may  be  acquired  either  personally  or  through  a  repre- 
sentative.^    In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary — 

1.  That  the  representative  should  apprehend  the  thing,  and  with  the  in- 
tention to  acquire  the  possession  for  his  principal  and  not  for  himself  (animo 
non  sibt,  sed  altert  possidendi^J 

2.  That  he  for  whom  the  possession  is  acquired  desires  to  acquire  it.  Hence 
the  principal  does  not  acquire  it  when  he  is  ignorant  of  the  apprehension, 
that  is,  if  he  neither  commanded,  requested  nor  ratified  it  (ignoranti  possessio 
non  adquiritur).^ 

1  fr.  1.  {  15.  D.  47.  4 ;  fr.  I.  J  22.  D.  41.  2.  They,  however,  may  acquire  posses- 
sion throagh  representatives :  fr.  2.  D.  41.  2. 

«  fr.  32.  {  2.  D.  41.  2 ;  Const.  3.  C.  7.  32.   On  these  two  passages  see  Savigny^  §  21. 

•  fr.  32.  pr.  §  2.  D.  41.  2  ;  fr.  1.  J  3.  D.  41.  2.  It  depends  on  the  maturity  of  the 
iDdividual  according  to  Savigny^  Besitz,  p.  283,  and  his  System,  Vol.  3,  p.  49. 

*fr.  1.  J  3.  fr.  18.  J  1.  D.  41.  2. 

6  fr.  9.  I  5.  D.  41.  1  J  {  44. 1.  2.  1  ;  fr.  9.  {  9.  D  12.  1  ;  fr.  3.  J  3.  D.  41.  2  ;  Samgny, 
{19.  On  the  case  when  such/tM^a  causa  is  wanting,  e.  ^.,  when  the  bailee  assumes 
unilaterally  to  own  the  bailment,  see  note  6,  p.  206,  .and  note  2,  p.  207,  infra. 

<  fr.  42.  D.  41.  2 ;  Savigny,  {  26. 

7  fr.  1.  {  19.  D.  41.  2.  Possession  cannot  be  acquired  through  him  who  has  no 
will :  fr.  1.  J{  9.  10.  D.  41.  2. 

8  fr.  42.  2  1.  fr.  1.  JJ  5.  22.  fr.  2.  fr.  4.  fr.  3.  J  12.  D.  41.  2  ;  fr.  31.  J  3.  D.  41.  3  ; 
fr.  13.  \  1.  D.  41.  1.  But  if  one  has  commanded  or  authorized  apprehension  it 
matters  not  if  he  be  ignorant  of  its  performance.  Usucapion  begins  only  from  the 
time  when  he  received  knowledge  of  its  fulfillment :  fr.  49.  {  2.  D.  41.  2 ;  fr.  47.  D. 
41.3;  Const.  1.  C.  7.  32.  The  rule  stated  in  the  text  and  herein  more  particularly 
defined  does  not  apply  in  the  following  cases : 

a.  When  a  juridical  person  is  to  acquire  possession  through  his  legal  represen- 
tatives: fr.  1.  {  22.  fr.  2.  D.  41.  2. 

h.  Or  a  ward  through  his  guardian:  fr.  13.  {  1.  fr.  1.  2  20.  D.  41.  2. 

c.  Or  when  the  master  or  father  acquires  possession  by  the  slave  or  filimfamiliai 
taking  something  in  detention  belonging  to  their  peculium  (ex  peaUiari  eau$a) : 
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3.  That  between  the  represeDtative  and  the  prinoipal  a  legal  relation  takes 
place  which  may  be  a  relation  of  legal  power  or  that  of  voluntary  representa- 
tion (note  4,  p.  160,  mpra).  In  the  former  case  the  representative  acquires 
possession  by  virtue  of  a  command  (Jussiis) ;  *  in  the  latter  case  by  virtue  of 
an  authority  (rnandatum)^ 

# 

3.  ACQUISITION   OF   A   EIGHT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  POSSESSION  (Jwis  qucui- 

po8ses9io). 

§  252.  To  acquire  a  juris  quasipossessio  (§  246,  supra)  both  apprehension 
(corpus)  and  intention  (anitmut)  are  requisite.'  In  this  case  the  apprehension 
is  effected  by  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right.  The  intention  consists  in  per- 
forming as  a  right  the  act  which  forms  the  object  of  the  right^  This  is  more 
particularly  treated  of  in  the  doctrine  of  rights  in  the  thing  {jura  in  re)} 

• 

UI.  Loss  OF  Possession. 

1.   IN   GENERAL. 

§  253.  Possession  when  acquired  continues*  so  long  as  there  is  no  change 
in  the  corporeal  relation  of  the  person  to  the  thing  (corpi«)  or  of  the  will  of 
the  person  with  respect  to  the  possession,^  and  such  a  change  must  consist  of 
the  contrary  to  that  which  b  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  possession'  (t» 
contrarium  actum  est).  That  is,  possession  may  be  lost  by  the  lack  of  ani- 
mtu  or  corpus. 

2.   APPLICATION   OF  THIS  RULE. 

a.  Loss  of  Possession  through  a  Corporeal  Act. 

§  254.  With  respect  to  the  first  condition  of  possession,  namely,  the  cor- 
poreal relation  to  the  thing,  the  continuance  of  possession  docs  not  depend 
on  that  immediate  physical  dominion  over  the  thing  which  is  necessary  to  its 
acquisition  (§  249,  supra),  but  it  is  sufficient  if  the  possibility  exists  of  re- 
producing such  dominion  at  pleasure.'  Hence  the  possession  of  a  thing  once 
acquired  is  not  lost  by  a  mere  separation  from  it,^'  and  consequently  one  can 
exercise  detention   through  the  medium  of  another."     Possession   is  lost 

fr.   1.  }  5.  fr.  3.  }  12.  fr.  4.  24.  fr.  32.  {  1.  in  f.  fr.  44.  )  1.  D.  41.  2 ;  fr.  31.  )  3.  D. 
41.  3;  Saviffny^  p.  358,  359,  367,  368. 

>  TbU  it  the  case  with  slaTes  trnd /Hii/amiliat :  fr.  1.  {{  5.  6.  8.  fV.  49.  pr.  D.  41.  3; 
fr.  21.  pr.  D.  41.  1. 

*  {  5.  I.  2.  9;  fr.  2.  D.  41.  2;  fr.  20.  {  2.  fr.  5^.  D.  41.  1 ;  fr.  41.  D.  41.  3;  Const 
1.  C.  4.  27. 

»  Savt^y,  I  44-47.  ♦  fr.  25.  D.  8.  6 ;  fr.  7.  D,  43.  19. 

*  See  Servitadea,  chap.  3,  it^a»  ^  Savifny^  {{  29.  30. 
'  fr.  44.  {  2.  fr.  3.  II  6.  13.  D.  41.  2. 

*  Tbia  it  the  aenie  of  the  pastages  which  appear  twice  in  fr.  8.  D.  41.  2.  and  fr. 
153.  D.  50.  17  ;  Saviffny,  {  30. 

*  ^ariyny,  {31. 

M  Paal,  lent.  rec.  V.  2.  I  ;  fr.  3.  }{  7-  13.  fr.  44.  pr.  D.  41.  2  ;  fr.  1.  (  25.  D.  43.  16. 
"  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  41.  2.     See  )  239,  s^^a. 
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when  some  act  of  the  possessor  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  exert  phys- 
ical power  over  the  thing  («i  in  contrarium  actum  esf).     Such  is  the  case* — 

1.  With  movable  things  when  another  obtains  possession  of  them,  whether 
by  force  or  secretly,*  when  we  lose  them,'  when  domestic  animals  stray  away 
from  us,  when  wild  animals  escape  from  our  custody,  and  when  animals 
which  have  been  tamed  abandon  their  habit  of  returning  to  us/ 

2.  With  an  immovable  thing  when  the  possessor  has  been  deprived  of 
dominion  over  it  by  a  natural  event,*  or  when  he  has  been  ejected  from  the 
possession  by  another  («t  dejicitur).  If  another  has  taken  possession  of  our 
land  during  our  absence,  and  without  our  knowledge,  our  possession  is  not 
lost  till  he  has  repelled  us  in  our  efforts  to  regain  it;  but  if  with  our  knowl- 
edge, it  is  lost  if  we  make  no  effort  to  regain  it.* 

b.  Lois  of  Possession  through  Intention  (animus). 

§  255.  With  respect  to  intention,  the  second  condition  of  the  continuation 
of  possession,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  possessor  should  be  conscious  of  it  at 
every  moment ;  for  the  possession  is  not  lost  by  intention  till  he  positively 
determines  to  lose  it  (si  in  contrarium  actum  est).''  Hence,  he  who  has  no 
will  cannot  lose  his  possession  by  intention.*  Possession  is  lost  by  mere  in- 
tention in  the  cases  of  the  traditio  hrevi  manu  mentioned  above  (§  250),  as 
also  in  the  cases  when  a  possessor  agrees  with  another  that  a  thing  which  he 
possesses  in  his  own  name  shall  thereafter  be  possessed  by  him  in  the  other's 
name  and  as  his  representative.' 

c.  Loss  of  Possession  through  both  Act  (corpus)  and  Intention  (animus). 

§  256.  Possession  is  lost  through  a  corporeal  act,  and  intention  combined, 
when  the  possessor  delivers  a  thing  to  another  so  that  it  shall  be  this  other's 
own,*°  or  when  he  abandons  it." 

LOSS  THROUGH  REPRESENTATIVES. 

§  257.  As  possession  may  be  acquired  through  a  representative,  so,  too,  it 
may  be  continued  or  lost  through  one."     Thus — 

1  The  following  cases  are  excepted  from  this  principle,  viz. :  when  the  possessor 
dies  or  becomes  incapable  of  holding  property  :  fr.  30.  J  3.  D.  41.  2.  When  the 
object  of  possession  is  destroyed  or  ceases  to  be  the  object  of  commerce  (extra 
commereium) :  fr.  30.  cit.  J  J  3.  4. 

»  fr.  15.  D.  41.  2.  »  fr.  25.  pr.  D.  41.  2. 

*  fr.  3.  J  13-16.  D.  41.  2.  6  fr.  3.  J  17.  fr.  30.  J  3.  D.  41.  2. 

«  fr.  3.  I  8.  fr.  6.  J  1.  fr.  7.  fr.  25.  §  2.  fr.  46.  D.  41.  2.     See  note  1,  p.  205. 

'  fr.  3.  I  6.  fr.  17.  §  1.  fr.  30.  J  4.  D.  41.  2  ;  Savigny,  {  32. 

8  fr.  27.  29.  D.  41.  2. 

>  Thus,  when  in  the  sale  of  a  thing  it  is  agreed  that  the  vendor  shall  hold  it  as 
a  bailee :  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  41.  2  ;  fr.  77.  D.  6.  1 ;  Const.  28.  C.  8.  54 ;  Savigny,  J  27. 

Wfr.  33.  fr.  18.  §  2.  D.  41.  2. 

"  8  47.  1.  2.  1. 

"  Savigny^  J  33. 
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1.  Possession  may  be  lost  to  the  representative  himself;  to  effect  this  a 
mere  change  of  his  intention  is  not  sufficient,  bat  there  most  be  in  addition 
either  the  assent  of  the  possessor  (traditio  hrevi  manu^  §  250,  mpra)  or  a 
corporeal  act  by  the  representative,  which  in  the  case  of  movables  consists  in 
fraud ulently  appropriating  them  (Jurtum^  contrecUUio),^  and  in  the  case  of 
immovables  in  disseising  the  possessor.' 

2.  Possession  may  be  lost  through  a  representative.  This  takes  place  in 
all  cajses  where  the  possessor  himself  would  have  lost  his  possession  even  if 
there  had  been  no  representation,  and  thus  especially, 

a.  With  respect  to  movable  things,  when  the  representative  loses  them,  or 
when  he  has  been  deprived  of  them,'  or  when  he  delivers  them  to  another/ 

b.  With  respect  to  immovable  things,  when  he  is  dispossessed  by  force,  in 
which  case  the  possession  of  the  principal  is  immediately  lost ;  ^  but  when 
either  through  negligence  (dendia)  or  an  evil  intent  (dolo)y  he  merely  per- 
mits a  third  person  to  take  possession  of  the  thing,  this  wiU  not  prejudice 
the  principal  till  he  has  been  repelled  by  the  third  party  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
gain the  thing,  or  unless  he  does  not  even  dare  to  attempt  it.* 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  possession  is  not  lost  through  a  representative 
when  he  confers  on  another  merely  the  detention  of  a  thing,^  when  he  dies  or 
becomes  insane,*  and  when  he  merely  leaves  the  thing  without  another's 
taking  possession  of  it' 

4.  Possession  is  preserved  by  the  representative  where  he  retains  the  de- 
tention of  the  thing,  even  though  the  principal  himself  may  have  been 
ejected.*' 

TITLE  SECOND. 

OF     POSSESSORY     INTERDICTS. 

1.  Nature  of  Interdici$, 

§  258.  Interdicts  among  the  Romans  were  decrees  of  the  praetor  by  neaaB 
of  which  in  certain  cases  determined  by  the  edict  he  himself  direollj  oom- 

>  fr.  3.  J  18.  D.  41.  2.  See  fr.  1.  {  2.  ft.  67.  pr.  D  47.  2.  There  ii  mi  ezceptieoal 
case  when  the  representative  who  in  this  manner  endeaTort  to  atanme  the  poaaet- 
fioo  for  himself  comes  into  the  power  of  the  poBsesBor:  fr.  16.  D.  41.  2. 

*  Because  of  fr.  25.  {  2.  fr.  46.  D.  41.  2  (see  mpra,  \  254,  note  9),  U,  12.  U,  18.  pr. 
D.  43.  16. 

»  fr.  25.  pr.  fr.  15.  fr.  3.  {  13-16.  D.  41.  2. 

*  fr.  33.  \  4.  D.  41.  3.  »  fr.  1.  {  22.  D,  43.  16. 

*  Const.  12.  C.  7.  32,  which  should  be  understood  as  relating  only  to  imaiOTa* 
bles.  partly  because  of  fr.  3.  }  8.  D.  41.  2,  partly  becamte  of  fr.  33.  {  4.  D.  41.  3,  and 
partly  because  of  the  words  **nre  9trvut^  tiot  procurfr^  9$l  eolamut^  vei  mqmlmu§^" 
and  in  consequence  of  which  the  general  principle  *'  tUnec  revwttnte%  no9  oUquU 
Tfpellat  "  is  to  be  applied. 

'  fr.  30.  I  6.  D.  41.  2. 

*  fr.  25.  {  1.  I).  41.  2  ;  fr.  31.  {  3.  D.  41.  3. 

*  fr.  3.  {  8.  ir.  44.  {  2.  D.  41.  2.  ^  ft.  \.  I  45.  D.  43.  16. 
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manded  what  should  be  done  or  omitted.  The  term  tnterdvctum,  however, 
was  given  also  to  the  application  made  to  obtain  the  issuing  of  such  a  decree.' 
Interdicts  are  distinguished  from  actions  properly  so  called  chiefly  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  latter  the  praetor  did  not  in  general  proceed  and  decide  him- 
self on  the  action  brought,  but  appointed  a  judge  (^judlcem  dabat)  and  gave 
him  directions  for  the  investigation  of  the  matter;  while  in  interdicts,  imme- 
diately upon  the  request  of  the  plaintiff  alone  and  without  previously  appoint- 
ing a  judge  (extra  ordmem),  he  issued  the  command  or  prohibition  which  he 
had  already  announced  in  the  edict  for  like  cases.  Hence  it  was  said  in 
such  cases  that  the  praetor  especially  exercised  his  authority  to  end  the  con- 
troversy {prxtor  principaliter  auctorttatem  suum  finiendis  controversiis  pro- 
poni£)}  It  was  not  till  the  defendant  denied  the  plaintiff's  allegations  or 
opposed  his  exceptions  to  the  plaint  that  a  judge  was  appointed,  and  then 
the  matter  took  the  usual  course  of  procedure  in  actions.'  This  difference 
between  actions  and  interdicts  necessarily  ceased  with  the  ancient  ordojudi- 
ctorum  prtvatorum.  Hence  in  the  modern  Roman  law  interdicts  are  re- 
garded precisely  the  same  as  actions,  though  they  gave  rise  to  a  summary 
proceeding.* 

I.  Possessory  Interdicts  in  General. 

§  258  o.  Many  prohibitory  and  restoring  interdicts*  relate  to  possession, 
and  hence  are  termed  possessory  interdicts.     These  are,* 

1.  Either  such  as  are  especially  adapted  to  the  protection  of  a  possession 
which  is  merely  disturbed,  but  not  entirely  lost,  interdicts  for  the  retention 
of  possession  (interdicta  refinen^fe  possessionis),  or  for  the  recovery  of  a  lost 
possession,  interdicts  for  the  recovery  of  possession  {interdicta  recuperandat 
possesfionis) ;  ^ 

2.  Or  are  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  possession  ®  (interdicta 
adiphcendst  possessionis). 

I  Gaius,  IV.  138-170  ;  Inst.  IV.  16  ;  Dig.  43;  Cod.  Theod.  4.  22.  23  ;  Cod.  Ju8t. 
8.  1-9  ;  DonelluSj  Comm.  jur.  civ.  XV.  32-38  ;  Savigny^  Besitz,  chap.  4. 

«  Gaius,  IV.  130. 

«  Gaius,  IV.  141. 

4  2  8.  I.  4.  15 ;  Ruhr.  D.  43.  1 ;  Const.  3.  C.  8.  1. 

6  See  note  3,  »eq.,  p.  171.  The  interdicts  retinendte  possessionia  belong  to  the  pro- 
liibitory  interdicts  ;  the  inteTdicta  recuperandx possessions  to  the  restoring;  the  in- 
terdicts adipiscendae possessionis  are  principally  restoring  and  but  rarelj  prohibitory. 
<But8ee  fr.  2.  {  3.  D.  43.  1.) 

•  J  2.  I.  4.  16  ;  fr.  2.  {  3.  D.  43.  1  ;  Gaius,  IV.  143,  seq. 

V  The  icTm  possessio  ad  interdicta  refers  only  to  these  two  kinds  of  interdicts  (JJ 
240,  241,  supra)^  for  they  are  only  to  be  considered  as  juridical  effects  of  posses- 
sion. Hence  by  way  of  distinction  they  are  termed  possessory  interdicts.  Ac- 
•cordingly  they  only  belong  here  when  we  speak  of  the  protection  of  an  acquired 
possession,  while  the  interdicts  adipiscendse  possessionis  must  always  be  treated  of 
under  those  heads  to  which  they  properly  belong.     See  J§  357,  748,  76D,  infra. 

«  2  3.  I.  4.  15 ;  Gaius,  IV.  i  144-147  f  Saviffny,  i  35. 
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II.  Possessory  Interdicts  Espeoiallt. 

A.  INTERDICTS  FOR  THE  RETENTION  OP  POSSESSION  (interdicta  retinendat 

possessionis)} 

1.  Requisites? 

§  259.  To  be  entitled  to  these  interdicts,  or  rather  to  the  actions  corre- 
sponding to  Ihem,  it  is  requisite — 

1.  That  legal  possession  be  actually  aoqnired.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
there  is  a  right  to  possess  or  whether  the  possession  was  acquired  lawfully.' 

2.  That  the  possession  was  forcibly  violated.'  By  force  is  here  meant 
every  act  done  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  possessor.^ 

3.  That  the  possession  was  not  lost  again ;  for  if  that  be  the  case  then  the 
interdict  recuperandse  pouesnanis  should  be  employed. 

2.  Kinds  of  Interdicts /or  the  Retention  of  Possession, 

§  260.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  the  following  kinds  of  inter- 
dicts are  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  possession :'  the  interdict  uix 
possidetis,  or  rather  the  action  out  of  it  with  respect  to  immovables,  and  the 
interdict  ufrnhi,  with  respect  to  movables.^  In  r^ard  to  the  latter  it  formerly 
depended  on  whether  legal  possession  was  held  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  year."  But  by  the  Justinian  law  the  interdict  utrubi  is  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  the  former.*     When  both  of  these,  when  other  similar  inter- 

>  Saviffttsff  {  37 ;  Theodari,  uber  dai  Interdict  del  Rom.  Rechta  zar  Erbaltang  det 
^esitzes,  Munich,  1858.  See  also  note  3,  p.  171,  note  2,  p.  173,  «t^a,  {  260,  note  6, 
and  {  262,  note  3,  infra. 

>  The  JuBtinian  law,  which  it  is  sooght  primarily  to  state  here,  no  longer  treats 
of  interdicts  as  being  actaally  used,  but  only  of  actions  which  were  allowed  as  if 
thej  had  been  preceded  by  interdicts  as  a  prerequisite.  See  st^a,  note  2,  p.  173, 
and  especially  {  8.  I.  14.  15.  *' Respecting  the  procedure  and  the  former  result  of 
interdict8  it  is  superfluous  now  to  speak ;  because  as  soon  as  the  decree  is  made 
in  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  as  at  present  all  the  judgments  are,  it  is  na- 
necessarjr  to  grant  an  interdict:  the  decree  is  made  withoat  aa  interdict,  as  if 
00  the  basis  of  it  an  analogous  action  had  been  given:"  Sehsmdl,  Interdictverf. 
p.  284,  teq. 

s  fr.  2.  D.  43.  17.  See  {  4.  in  fin.  I.  4.  15;  Gains,  IV.  {{  148.  150 ;  ft*.  1.  {  9.  fr. 
3.  I  10.  D.  43.  17  ;  fr.  53.  1).  41.  2. 

*  This  was  not  a  prerequisite  to  the  interdict,  but  a  prerequisite  to  the  actioa 
utilis  ex  interdicto.     See  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  43.  17 ;  fr.  1.  D.  43.  31.  and  note  2,  supra. 

»  fr.  1.  {  5-7.  D.  43.  24  ;  fr.  20.  pr.  {  1.  D.  ibid. ;  fr.  73.  {  2.  D.  50.  17.  There  are 
examples  in  fr.  3.  {  2-4.  D.  43.  17  ;  fr.  11.  D.  43.  16. 

*  {  4.  I.  4.  15  ;  Dig.  43.  17  ;  Cod.  8.  6;  Samfn^,  {  38;  Wkda-kold,  dai  Interd.  Uti 
possidetis,  etc.,  Hanau,  1831. 

'^  \A.\.  4.  15  ;  Dig.  48.  31 ;  Samffny,  {  39. 

*  Without,  howerer,  haTiag  obtained  the  potseasion  flroa  the  present  antagonist 
forciblj,  secretly  or  by  request:  {  4.  I.  4.  15. 

•{4.  I.  4.  15;  fr.  1.  {  1.  D.  43.  31. 
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diets  and  when  by  the  JnstiDiaD  law  the  requisite  actioDS  for  the  protection 
of  a  qtiast  possesdo  are  employed  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  ser- 
vitudes. 

3.  Duplicity  of  the  Interdicts, 

§  261.  The  interdicts  mentioned  in  §  260,  supra,  were  interdicta  duplicia 
(§  206,  note  5,  mtpra)^  and  the  corresponding  actions  which  the  Justinian 
law  permits  are  actions  duplices.*  The  result  of  the  action  does  not  depend 
on  which  of  the  parties  invokes  the  ibterdict,  or,  according  to  the  modern 
law,  who  institutes  the  action,  but  it  is  considered  as  if  each  party  had 
instituted  a  cross  action  against  the  other.  Hence  either  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant  may  be  condemned. 

4.  Object  of  the  Interdicts, 

§  262.  The  object  of  the  action  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  Justinian 
law,'  as  if  the  interdict  tUi  possidetis  or  utrubi  had  been  given,  is  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  possession  and  the  condemnation  of  the  antagonist 
for  compensation  for  damages  for  the  disturbance  of  the  possession.^ 

B.  INTERDICTS  FOR  THE  RECOVERY  OF  POSSESSION  (interdicta  recuperandx 

possessionis), 

1.  Interdict  unde  rt.* 

§  263.  He  who  has  been  forcibly  dispossessed  of  an  immovable  thing  may 
reclaim  it  by  means  of  the  interdict  unde  vi.^  This  interdict  and  the  corre- 
sponding action  by  the  modem  law  presumes  that  the  complainant  has 
actually  acquired  legal  possession,^  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  it  by  another 
unlawfully  and  with  force  against  his  person.^    This  interdict*  may — 

1.  Be  instituted  by  the  party  who  had  legal  possession  of  the  thing,  and 
by  his  heirs.^® 

1  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  43.  1 ;  ft-.  3.  {  1.  D.  43.  17 ;  fr.  37.  }  1.  D.  44.  7 ;  J  7.  I.  4.  15. 
«  {  7.  I.  4.  15. 

*  On  the  object  of  tbe  interdicts  in  question,  see  Savi^ny^  {  37-39. 

*  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  3.  }  11.  D.  43.  17.  To  obtain  full  compensation  for  damages  tbe 
action  must  be  instituted  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  disturbance :  fr.  1.  pr. 
D.  43.  17.  comp.  with  fr.  4.  D.  43.  1. 

ft  Cicero,  pro  Csecina ;  Gains,  IV.  164 ;  {  6.  I.  4.  15 ;  Dig.  43.  16 ;  Cod.  8.  tit.  4.  5 ; 
Savigny^  {  40. 

*  fr.  1.  2  3-6.  D.  43.  16.    See  the  fourth  note  to  }  485,  infra. 

V  fr.  1.  {{  9.  23.  D.  43. 16.  In  this  connection  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  ejected 
person  had  acquired  the  possession  forcibly,  secretly  or  by  request  from  the  party 
who  had  forcibly  ejected  him.  By  the  ancient  law  this  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
interdict  de  vi  armata;  by  the  modern  law  it  also  occurs  with  the  interdict  d*  vi 
qwttidiana.     Compare  Gains,  {{  154.  155,  with  {  6.  I.  4.  15.  ({  259,  note  3,  supra). 

»  fr.  1.  22  3.  21.  29.  fr.  3.  22  «•  'J-  !>•  43.  16 ;  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  4.  2. 

*  fr.  3.  2  13-16.  D.  43.  16 ;  fr.  9.  2  I.  D.  43.  16 ;  fr.  60.  pr.  D.  7.  1 ;  fr.  27.  D.  39. 
6  J  fr.  4.  2  27.  D..  41.  3. 

»  fr.  1.  22  30.  44.  D.  43.  16. 
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2.  It  takes  place  against  him  who  is  the  immediate  or  mediate  originator 
of  the  ejection,*  and  against  his  heirs  so  far  as  they  have  been  enriched  bj 
it,'  but  not  against  the  third  party  possessor  of  the  thing.' 

3.  Its  design  is  to  restore  the  party  ejected  (defecfuO  to  the  position  he 
occupied  before  the  ejection,  and  compensation  for  damages/ 

4.  The  right  to  it  is  lost  afler  the  lapse  of  a  year  from  the  time  of  the 
ejection ;  af\er  this  time  it  can  be  instituted  against  the  ejector  only  for  the 
amount  that  he  has  been  enriched  Vy  the  ejection.^ 

2.  Interdict  of  Secret  PoMcssum  (de  clandestina  possessione),  and  3.  Inter^ 

diet  of  Request  (de  precario). 

§  264.  The  doubtful  interdict  dandeitina  posiesnone  rests  substantially 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  interdict  de  precario.  The  former  was  em- 
ployed in  the  case  where  one  had  been  secretly  deprived  of  the  possession  of 
an  immovable  thing*  This  interdict  no  longer  exists  in  the  modern  law.^ 
The  latter  applies  to  the  case  where  one  has  granted  to  another,  at  his  request 
(precario)^  the  use  of  a  thing  or  the  enjoyment  of  a  servitude,  and  the  latter 
refuses  to  return  the  thing  or  to  abstain  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  servitude 
on  the  demand  of  the  grantor.' 


CHAPTER  11. 

OP  PROPERTY. 

SoraciB,  for  the  ancient  law  especially,  Qaias,  II.  {  1-97 ;  Ulpian,  tit.  19.  For 
the  modern  law,  Inst.  II.  1 ;  Dig.  XLI.  1 ;  God.  VII.  25. 

LiTiRATDBi,  on  the  ancient  law,  Uugo,  Rechtsgeschichte,  p.  191-231,  p.  509-537, 
p.  922-925 ;  Oans^  Scholien  eq  Gains,  5te  Scholie ;  Putter^  die  Lebre  Tom  Eigen- 
tbume,  Berlin,  1831,  p.  76-126  ;  Oiraud^  Recherchei  lur  le  droit  de  propriety,  chei 
lea  Romains,  Vol.  1,  Aix,  1838.  On  the  modern  law,  DoiuUut^  Gomm.  jnr.  cir. 
Lib.  9.  c.  S-12;  Wettphal,  Sjstem  del  Rom.  Rechts,  Frankfort  and  Leipiic,  1791; 
Guterding^  Ausfubrlicbe  Darstellang  der  Lehre  Tom  Eigenthum,  Qreifiwald,  1817; 
8«U^  ROm.  Lehre  del  Eigenthnms,  2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1852 ;  Foffuutthtr^  die  Rdm.  Lebra 
Tom  Eigentham,  3d  part,  Heidelberg,  1857-1859. 

>  fr.  1.  {{  12.  15.  ti,  3.  {  10-12.  D.  43.  16. 

•  fr.  1.  {  48.  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  43.  16.  Only  an  action  mfa^um  was  inititattd 
against  persons  to  whom  reverence  was  dne:  ft.  1.  {  43.  D.  43.  16. 

>  flr.  3.  {  10.  I).  43.  17.  By  the  canon  law  it  may  be  inititaUd  againit  the  thir^ 
party  maUt /ide  potsestor :  cap.  18.  X.  2.  13. 

«  fr.  1.  {  31.  D.  43.  16.     See  fr.  1.  {{  41.  42.  fV.  6.  D.  43.  16. 
»  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  43.  16. 

•  fr.  7.  {  5.  D.  10.  3 ;  Savigny^  {  41. 

^  For  the  reason,  see  {  249,  note  2,  {  254,  note  9,  ft^o. 

•  IHg.  43.  26.  Especially  fr.  2-4.  fr.  15.  {  2;  Gontt.  2.  G.  8.  9;  Samgn^,  {  41; 
BuUm^f  dat  Precarium,  Leipfig,  1846. 
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TITLE  FIRST. 

OP  THE  NOTION  AND  NATURE  OP  PROPERTY. 

I.  Notion  op  Property. 

§  265.  Property  in  its  wide  sense  signifies  eveiything  which  belongs  to 
our  wealth — all  that  is  onr  own,  be  it  corporeal  or  incorporeal.^  The  owner- 
ship of  corporeal  things  denotes  property  in  its  narrow  sense  {dominium)} 
Ownership  therefore  consists,  according  to  its  nature  and  essence,  in  the 
property  of  a  corporeal  thing — that  is,  in  that  the  thing  itself  belongs  to  us, 
is  our  own.'  Property  in  its  nature  is  an  unrestricted  and  exclusive  right. 
Hence  it  comprises  in  itself  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  substance  of  the  thing 
in  every  legal  way,  to  possess  it,  to  use  it,  and  to  exclude  every  other  person 
from  interfering  with  it. 

n.  Unlimited  and  Limited  Property. 

§  266.  Property  in  its  nature  is  an  unlimited  and  exclusive  right.  It 
may,  however,  be  restricted  in  either  of  these  respects  without  the  owner 
oeasing  to  be  owner.^  When  the  owner  possesses  all  the  rights  inherent  in 
property,  and  his  free  exercise  of  them  is  unobstructed  by  any  right  of 
another  in  the  same  thing,  it  is  a  full  and  free  property,  proprietas  plena 
(dominium  plenum^.  But  on  the  contrary,  when  the  whole  right  of  using  the 
thing  b  separated  from  the  ownership  and  pertains  to  another  as  a  real  right, 
the  right  remaining  in  the  owner  is  termed  naked  property,  nuda  proprie- 
tas  (dominium  minus  plenum")}  Property  may  also  be  restricted  by  various 
other  rights  in  the  thing  (jura  in  re)  belonging  to  others  than  the  owner. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  limited  or  burdened  property. 

III.  RsYOOABLE  Property. 

§  267.  Property  in  consequence  of  a  particular  condition  may  be  restricted 
in  its  duration.     This  is  especially  the  case*  when  it  has  been  acquired  under 

1  fr.  49.  D.  50.  16.  The  Roman  law  sometimes  speaks  in  this  wide  sense  of  a 
dominio  uiusjruettu^  tervitutiM  et  heredUaiis:  fr.  3.  D.  7.  6 ;  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  42.  5 ;  {  7.  I.  2. 
19 ;  fr.  48.  pr.  D.  28.  5,  and  also  of  a  vindieaUo  $ervitutity  pignorU^  sttccetnonU :  fr.  9. 
D.  39.  1 ;  fr.  16.  }  3.  D.  20.  1 ;  Const.  4.  C.  6.  9.     See  fr.  25.  pr.  D.  44.  7. 

'  Hence  owner  of  the  thing  {corporis  domthtM),  in  contradistinction  from  him 
Who  has  only  a  right  in  the  thing  {jut  in  re) ;  fr.  13.  {  1.  D.  39.  2.  See  Oliick^ 
Comm.  Vol.  8,  {  676. 

»  ft:.  13.  pr.  D.  41.  1  ;  fr.  I.  {  1.  D.  29.  6. 

*  fr.  26.  pr.  D.  60.  16. 

»  fr.  4.  D.  23.  3 ;  fr.  126.  {  1.  D.  46.  1 ;  fr.  2.  pr.  fr.  17.  D.  7.  4 ;  }  4.  I.  2.  4.  The 
one  who  possesses  the  mere  right  of  ownership  is  termed  owner  of  the  property 
(dommui  proprietatia)  in  contradistinction  from  him  who  has  the  right  to  its  use 
(utusfructuariut) :  fr.  16.  J  6.  fr.  72.  D.  7.  1  j  fr.  9.  pr.  J  4.  D.  7.  9  ;  fr.  66.  D.  23.  3  j  fr. 
67.  D.  24.  3 ;  fr.  33.  D.  6.  1. 

*  A  parallel  case  with  this  is  when  one  as  heir  acquires  a  thing  which  was 
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a  resolutiye  (sabeeqnent)  ooDditioo,  which  stipulated  that  on  the  happening 
of  it  the  property  should  reveat  in  the  former  owner  without  any  act  of 
transfer/  so  that  such  owner  shall  have  an  action  in  rem  against  every  pos- 
sessor of  the  thing,  and  every  intermediate  alienation  made  by  the  temporary 
owners,  and  also  the  jura  in  re  with  which  the  thing  was  burdened  by  them 
eease  of  themselves  (resoluto  Jure  concedentM  reaohitur  ju$  conceMum).* 
Such  a  case  should  not  be  confounded  with  that  in  which  the  owner,  though 
it  was  the  condition  on  which  his  right  was  acquired,  is  obliged  to  transfer 
the  property  to  another,  even  if  that  other  be  the  former  owner,  from  whom 
he  acquired  it.'  In  this  case  there  can  only  be  a  personal  action  against  the 
grantee,  and  the  lawful  alienations  made  in  the  intermediate  period,  especially 
the  burdening  of  the  thing  with  Jura  in  re,  remain  valid.  At  the  present 
day  the  term  dominium  revocahile,  revocable  property,  is  used  for  both 
classes  of  cases,  but  the  property  in  cases  of  the  first  class  is  termed  revocable 
property  from  then  (dominium  revocabile  ex  tunc),  and  in  cases  of  the  second 
class  revocable  property  from  now  (dominium  revocabile  ex  nunc), 

IV.  Joint  Property. 

§  268.  Property  in  its  nature  is  an  absolute,  exclusive  right,  that  is,  that 
which  belongs  to  one  cannot  at  the  same  time  belong  to  another.  Therefore, 
the  property  in  one  and  the  same  thing  can  never  be  in  more  than  one  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  each  of  several  could  be  the  owner 
of  the  whole  thing/  Yet  a  thing  may  be  the  common  property  of  several 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  has  an  ideal  share  in  it.^  In  such  case  none  of 
them  b  the  owner  of  the  whole  thing;  each  is  owner  of  his  ideal  part  only, 
but  this  he  owns  exclusively.  Modern  jurists  term  this  joint  property,  or 
cofKlominium, 

TITLE  SECOND. 

ACQUISITION    OF    PROPERTY.* 

I.  General  Requisites  for  Acquisition. 

§  269.  The  acquisition  of  property  requires — 

1 .  A  person  capable  of  acquiring.  In  general  every  one  is  incapable  of 
acquiring  property  (such  as  the  demented)  who  cannot  possess  property.^ 

fp'antcd  to  another  on  a  saspensiTe  condition:  Const.  3.  C.  6.  43 ;  ft.  11.  {  1. 
D.  8.  6. 

1  fr.  41.  pr.  D.  6.  1;  fr.  4.  {  3.  D.  18.2;  fr.  2.2  4.  5.  D.  41.  4;  Conit.  1.  4.  G.  4.  64; 
Oliitk,  Comm.  Vol.  16,  tit.  2.  3. 

»  /.'.  y.,  fr.  3.  D.  20.  6 ;  fr.  4.  {  3.  D.  18.  2. 

s  A*,  y*  Const.  8.  10.  C.  8.  56. 

«  fr.  5.  i  15.  D.  13.  6 ;  fr.  3.  )  5.  D.  41.  2.     See  {  245,  mpra. 

ft  fr.  4.  I  7.  D.  10.  1 ;  fr.  8.  D.  6.  I ;  fr.  5.  D.  45.  3 ;  fr.  25.  {  1.  D.  50.  16. 

•  Inst.  3.  1 ;  Dig.  41.1;  DmuUut,  comm.  jur.  ciT.  Lib.  4.  c.  7-37,  Lib.  5.  c.  1-31. 

*  He  who  has  no  will,  lach  at  a  deaeatod  person.  Is  only  aadaded  fh>m  those 
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But  they  who  cannot  acquire  anything  for  themselyee  (such  as  slaves),  but 
only  for  others,  may  acquire  property  for  such  others.^ 

2.  A  thing  in  which  property  can  be  acquired,  and  by  him  who  desires  to 
acquire  it.' 

o.  A  lawful  mode  of  acquisition  {acqwrntio^  species  s.  genus  acquisitionts^ 
causa  acqmrendt).  This  is  either  an  acquisition  of  the  entirety  (per  uni- 
versitatem)j  when  the  properiy  in  things  is  so  acquired  that  one  enters  into 
an  entire  succession  or  estate  (universal  succession)  to  which  such  things 
belong,  or  acquisition  of  single  things  (singrularum  rerum)^  when  the  property 
to  single  things,  as  such,  is  acquired.'  Both  modes  of  acquisition  are  founded 
partly  on  the  civil  and  partly  on  the  prsetorian  law.  The  acquisitions  of 
single  things  founded  on  the  civil  law  are  either  acquisitions  by  the  law  of 
nations  or  acquisitions  by  the  civil  law,  accordiog  as  they  rest  on  the  legal 
principles  of  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  on  which  they  are  founded,  or 
rest  on  the  provisions  of  the  Roman  law>  This  distinction  still  exists  in  the 
Justinian  law.^  Care  must  be  had  *  to  distinguish  between  modes  of  acquiring 
the  dominium  according  to  the  ancient  Roman  law  ex  jure  Quiritium^  and 
between  those  which  at  that  time  were  only  acquired  according  to  the  law  of 
nations  {in  bonis  esse).  Justinian  gave  the  latter  the  same  effect  as  the 
former.^  The  acquisitions  by  entirety*  cannot  be  treated  of  here,  and  of 
the  acquisitions  of  single  things,  those  only  which  now  admit  of  a  fxdl  explan- 
ation will  be  considered.* 

II.  Modes  of  Acquisition. 

A.   OCCUPATION. 

§  270.  Occupancy  is  that  mode  of  acquiring  property  which  is  founded  on 
the  principle  res  nuUius  cedit  occupanti,  i.  c,  he  who  takes  possession  of  an 

modes  of  acquisition  that  depend  on  the  act  of  him  who  acquires.  See  J  3.  I.  3.  1 ; 
fr.  63.  D.  29.  2. 

1  Inst.  2.  9.     See  {  196,  tupra. 

«  J  7.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  6.  {  2.  D.  1.  8 ;  {  4. 1.  2.  20 ;  fr.  49.  {  2.  D.  31  j  Const.  1.  2.  C.  1.  10. 

»  j  6.  I.  2.  9. 

^  Gains,  II.  {  18,  »eq. ;  Ulpian,  XIX. 

»  J  11.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  41.  1. 

*  In  which  are  included  all  prstorian  modes  of  acquisition,  and  the  traditio 
rerum  mancyn. 

^  Const,  nn.  C.  1.  26. 

B  To  this  head  belong,  according  to  the  older  law  especially,  the  acquisition  by 
arrogation  ({  596,  injra)^  per  conventionem  uxorU  in  manum  maritiy  per  tmtionem 
lumorum  dthitorU  obmrati  (2  521,  infra) ^  per  kereditatem  et  bonorum  poatesiionem^ 
and  some  others.  See  Gaius,  II.  98;  III.  77,  8eq.\  Inst.  3.  10-12  (11-13).  The 
acquisition  by  inheritance  is  the  only  one  of  all  these  that  is  retained  in  the  modern 
law,  2  6.  I.  2.  9 ;  this  will  be  treated  of  in  the  fourth  book. 

*  Such  as  the  acquisition  of  property  through  legacies  (J  760,  seq.^  infra)^  and 
many  other  cases  in  which  property  is  directly  acquired  by  law  (ipso  jurt^  lfg^)% 
at  by  a  second  marriage,  or  a  divorce  for  caase  ({  579-582,  infra). 
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ownerlesB  thing,  with  the  design  of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  therehy  hecomes 
the  owner  of  it.^     By  the  Boman  law  there  are  three  kinds  of  occupancy,  vis. : 

1.  The  occupancy  of  ownerless  living  things,  in  which  are  included  all  wild 
animals  that  live  on  the  earth,  in  the  waters,  or  in  the  air,  provided  that  they 
are  still  in  their  natural  state  of  freedom,  and  have  not  yet  heen  caught,  or  if 
they  had  heen  caught,  have  regained  their  natural  freedom.  This  kind  of 
occupancy,  therefore,  comprises  hunting,  fishing  and  fowling.' 

2.  The  occupancy  of  ownerless  inanimate  things,  or  finding;'  however, 
neither  the  treasure  found,*  nor  things  lost  or  jettisoned,  are  regarded  as 
ownerless.* 

3.  The  capture  of  war,  as  the  Boman  law  regards  enemy's  goods  as  owner- 
less, and  hence  permits  the  occupancy  of  them.*  Yet  here  a  return  to  former 
ownership  (postliminium)  often  occurs,^  hut  only  of  recaptured  immovables 
and  some  kinds  of  movables.'  By  the  modem  German  law  all  these  three 
kinds  of  occupancy  are  much  more  restricted. 

B.   SPECIFICATION. 

§  271.  Specification  is  tl^it  mode  of  acquisition  through  which  a  person  by 
transforming  a  thing  belonging  to  another,  especially  by  elaborating  his  mate- 
rial into  a  new  species,  becomes  the  owner  of  it.'  When  he  who  produces  the 
new  species  has  made  it  partly  out  of  his  own  and  partly  out  of  another's 
material,  then  he  always  acquires  the  ownership  of  it ;  ^'  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  formed  the  new  species  out  of  another's  material  alone,  it  depends 
on  whether  it  is  or  is  not  possible  to  restore  it  to  its  former  condition.^^  In 
the  former  case  the  owner  of  the  material  becomes  also  the  owner  of  the  new 
species,  but  then  he  must  compensate  the  specificator  for  his  labor  if  he  acted 

1  fr.  3.  D.  41.  1.  "Qnod  nulliog  eit,  id  ratione  natarali  occapaoti  conceditur:" 
GaiuB,  II.  66-69;  {  12-18.  I.  2.  I  ,*  Otiterdmg^  Tom  Bigenthame,  {  13-19;  Brouwer, 
de  jar«  occupandi,  Leyden,  1822. 

*  {I  12.  16.  I.  2.  1.  *<Nec  interest,  feraa  beitias  et  Tolacrei  atrom  in  lao  fuodo 
quiique  capiat,  an  io  alieoo:''  f^.  1.  {  1.  fr.  2-6.  D.  41.  1 ;  fk*.  1.  {  1.  D.  41.  2. 

*ll  18.  47.  I.  2.  1;  fr.  1.  {  1.  D.  41.  2. 

*  The  finder  is  entitled  to  one  half,  proTided  that  be  did  not  seek  for  the  treaa are. 
The  owucr  of  the  soil  in  which  it  was  foand  is  entitled  to  the  other  half.  If  the 
finder  sought  for  it,  or  the  owner  himself  found  it,  then  such  owner  is  entitled  to 
the  whole  of  it :  {  39.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  3.  {  10.  D.  49.  14.  See  Qaiat,  II.  2  7.  The  latest 
ordinance  on  the  finding  of  treasure  is  Const,  an.  G.  10.  15. 

•J  48.  I.  2.  1;  Dig.  41.  7. 

*  {  17.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  5.  {  7.  ft".  51.  {  I.  D.  41.  1. 
»  Dig.  49.  15;  Cod.  8.  51. 

*  Namely,  in  the  case  of  slaves,  war  vessels,  transports,  war  horses  and  beasts  of 
burden  :  fr.  2.  3.  fr.  20.  {  1.  fr.  28.  D.  49.  15.     See  {  132,  note  10,  p.  123,  nqnra, 

*  The  word  ipecifieaiio  is  not  Roman  ;  they  used  the  phrase  $pmmmfac€r$, 

>«  {  25.  in  f.  I.  2.  1.  This,  however,  is  doubtful,  because  especially  of  ft.  5.  {  1. 
D.  6.  1.  fr.  12.  {  1.  I).  41.  1. 

"  )  25.  I.  2.  1.  comp.  with  flr.  7.  {  7.  tr.  12.  {  1.  ft.  24.  tt.  2e.  pr.  D.  41.  1 ;  Gaias, 
II.  {  79. 
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honafide}  In  the  latter  case  the  specificator  beoomes  the  owner  of  the  new 
species,'  provided  that  he  had  intended  to  elaborate  it  for  himself,'  for  in  this 
case  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  property  it  matters  not  whether  he 
acted  bona  or  mala  fide}  Bat  as  respects  the  compensation  of  the  former 
owner  of  the  material  the  specificator,  if  he  acted  bona  fide^  must  compensate 
for  the  loss  only  to  the  extent  that  he  has  been  enriched  by  it ;  ^  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  acted  mala  fide,  like  a  thief,  he  is  liable  to  fully  compensate  for 
damages.* 

0.  ACOESSION. 

§  272.  Accession  is  that  mode  of  acquisition  whereby,  according  to  the 
rule  that  the  accessory  follows  the  principal  {res  accessaria  sequitur  rem  prin- 
dpalum  or  cedit  ret  principali),  the  owner  of  the  principal  thing  of  right 
becomes  also  the  owner  of  all  that  which  accrues  to  it  as  an  accessory  thing.^ 
This  mode  of  acquisition  comprises  many  oases  which  are  reduced  to  simple 
divbions  in  §  273-279,  infra? 

1.  Acquisition  of  the  Productions  of  Things. 

§  273.  The  productions  of  a  thing,  so  long  as  they  are  connected  with  such 
thing,  form  essential  parts  of  it,  and  therefore  necessarily  belong  to  the  owner 
of  it.'  By  the  separation  of  the  productions  from  the  thing  they  become  in- 
dependent property,  and  when  it  is  not  otherwise  determined  ^^  these  vest  in 
the  owner  of  the  producing  thing. ^^  This  is  also  true  of  the  young  of  animak 
and  of  the  children  of  slares." 

1  The  specificator  has  on  that  account  a  right  of  retention  only,  so  long  as  he 
possesses  the  new  species  and  has  an  exception  doli  against  the  owner's  vindica- 
tion :  arg.  2S  30.  32.  33.  34.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  23.  J  4.  D.  6.  1.  The  specificator  who  acted 
fnalafide  has  no  claim  to  compensation  for  his  labor:  arg.  30.  I.  2.  1. 

*  The  threshing  of  another's  grain,  according  to  fr.  7.  J  7.  in  fin.  D.  41.  1,  was 
not  regarded  as  a  case  of  specification ;  hence  it  cannot  give  a  right  of  property. 
See  Gains,  II.  {  79;  {  25. 1.  2.  1. 

*  When  a  new  species  is  produced  for  him  by  another  his  condition  is  the  same 
as  if  he  produced  it  himself. 

«  2  26.  I.  2.  1,  which  is  not  in  conflict  with  fr.  12.  2  3.  D.  10.  4 ;  fr.  13.  14.  {  3.  D. 
13.  1 ;  fr.  4.  J  20.  D.  41.  3  ;  fr.  62.  i  14.  D.  47.  2. 
B  arg.  fr.  14.  D.  12.  6.  and  fr.  31.  {  3.  D.  5.  3. 

*  Gains,  11.  79 ;  arg.  {  26.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  52.  {  14.  D.  47.  2. 

V  The  Romans  did  not  use  the  word  aeeessio  for  the  acquisition  qf  property,  by  one 
thing  accruing  to  another,  but  generally  understood  by  it  the  thing  which  accrued 
(2  166,  supra). 

*  The  common  division  of  aeeessio  into  naturaliSj  induatrialis  and  mixta  is  not 
Roman,  nor  is  it  correct. 

*  tt,  44.  D.  6. 1.  Hanging  fruits  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  land  {/ructus  pen^ 
dmUs  para  fundi  vidmtwr). 

»  See  2  293,  infra. 
"  fr.  26.  pr.  2  1.  D.  22.  1. 

^  To  which  is  applicable  the  maxim,  Offspring  follow  the  womb.  (See  fr.  25. 
D.  22.  I.)  2  19.  I.  2. 1 ;  fr.  6.  2  2.  D.  6.  1 ;  fr.  2-6.  D.  41.  1  ;  Const.  7.  C.  3.  32. 
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2.  Acquttitum  through  Connection  with  one's  Property, 

a.   WITH   AN   IMMOTABLB  THING. 

a.  Allumcd  Accretions. 
§  274.  Land  boundiDg  a  public  stream  may  in  various  ways  have  alluvial 
accretions,  provided  that  such  land  be  not  fixed  in  its  boundaries  (an  ager 
Umxtahu) :  * 

1.  When  in  the  middle  of  a  stream  there  arises  an  island  (insula  in  flu- 
mine  nata)^  they  who  own  lands  opposite  to  it  on  each  side  of  the  river  be- 
come owners  of  the  island,  each  as  far  as  his  lands  extend  along  the  shore  up 
to  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  but  when  the  island  arises 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  this  middle  line  the  owners  of  the  nearest  shore 
become  the  owners  of  the  island  so  far  as  their  adjacent  lands  extend.' 

2.  When  a  stream  deserts  its  bed  and  leaves  it  dry  (aloeus  derelictus),  the 
owners  of  the  adjacent  lands  divide  the  old  bed  of  the  stream,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  newly  arisen  island.'  But  when  on  the  contrary  a  piece  of  land  is  con- 
verted into  an  island  by  a  new  arm  of  the  stream,  it  remains  to  its  former 
owner ;  and  thus  also  in  the  case  of  a  mere  overflow.^ 

3.  When  a  stream  makes  a  gradual  deposit  (aUuvio)  on  land,  the  owner  of 
the  land  becomes  also  the  owner  of  the  soil  deposited.* 

4.  When  a  stream  sunders  a  piece  of  land  at  once  abd  annexes  one  of  the 
pieces  to  other  land  (^avulsio)^  the  owner  of  the  latter  acquires  such  sundered 
piece,  but  only  when  it  has  become  fast  united  to  his.* 

b.  Other  Ctues  of  Accretions, 
§  275.  The  acquisition  of  property  by  accretion  to  an  immovable  thing  other 
than  accretion  to  its  area  may  be  by  building  (instdi/tccUio),  where,  according 
to  the  rule  solo  cedit  quod  solo  insedtficatur,  the  owner  of  the  land  and  sur- 
face becomes  owner  also  of  the  building  erected  thereon.^  And  property  may 
also  be  thus  acquired  by  sowing  and  planting  (satio  etplantaiio)  where,  a»> 
cording  to  the  rule  solo  cedit  quod  solo  impkaUatwr,  the  owner  of  the  land 
becomes  owner  also  of  the  seeds  and  plants.* 

1  fr.  16.  D.  41.  1 ;  ft.  I.  {{  6.  7.  D.  43.  13.  Such  agri  do  not  exist  at  the  present 
daj. 

s  Oaius,  II.  {  72  ;  {  22.  I.  2.  1  ;  tr,  7.  {  3.  tt,  56.  fr.  65.  {  4.  D.  41.  I ;  fr.  1.  {  6.  D. 
43.  12. 

•  i  23.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  7.  2  5.  fr.  30.  {{  1.  2.  D.  41.  1 ;  Const.  1.  C.  7.  41. 
«  \\  22.  24.  I.  2.  1.     See  fr.  7.  {  6.  D.  41.  1 ;  fr.  1.  {  9.  D.  43.  12. 

»  Gaios,  II.  {  70 ;  {  20.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  7.  {  t,  fr.  16.  fr.  56.  D.  41.  1  ;  CoDtt.  8.  C.  7. 
41.  This  is  also  the  ease  when  the  stream  recedes  from  the  shore:  fr.  12.  pr.  tt. 
30.  {{  1.  3.  D.  41.  1. 

•  Gains,  11.  {  71  ;  {  21.  I.  2.  I ;  fr.  7.  {  2.  D.  41.  1. 

V  Gaias,  II.  73  ;  {{  29.  30.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  23.  {  6.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  6.  D.  10.  4 ;  fr.  t.  S.  D. 
47.  3.     Bat  see  {  279,  infrm. 

•  {{  31.  32.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  7.  {  13.  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  41.  1 ;  Gains,  II.  74-76.  The  owntr- 
sbip  of  the  seed  is  ianediate,  but  act  of  the  plants  till  they  have  taken  root. 
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b,  ACQUiaJTION  THROUGH   MOYABLB  THINGS. 

a.  Connection  in  its  narrow  Sense. 

§  276.  When  movable  thiogs  beloDging  to  two  different  owners  become 
united  in  one  body,  without  the  material  of  the  one  being  incorporated  with 
the  other,  the  owner  of  the  principal  thing  acquires  the  ownership  of  the 
accessory  thing  connected  with  it.  But  the  former  ownership  is  revived  by 
a  subsequent  partition;  and  whenever  a  partition  is  practicable  the  former 
owner  of  the  accessorial  thing  may  institute  an  action  ad  exhtbendum  for  the 
partition  of  the  things  copneqted,  and  then  proceed  for  that  which  belongs  to 
him.*  Several  kinds  of  such  connection  are  interweaving  (intexturd),*  weld- 
ing (jadferruminatio)?  painting  {pictura)y  in  which  the  picture*  and  the 
writing  are  considered  as  accessory  to  the  materials.^ 

b.  Commixture  of  Solids, 
§  277.  The  commixture  of  solids  belon^ng  to  different  owners  (commix- 
fto)*  is  fundamentally  not  a  mode  of  acquiring  property,  though  it  is  usually 
BO  regarded.  If  the  mixture  were  made  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  then 
the  product  is  owned  in  common,  but  this  is  governed  by  the  rule  of  transfer ; 
but  if  the  mixture  were  accidental,  or  by  one  of  the  parties,  then  each  of  the 
parties  retains  his  previous  property  in  such  things  as  he  can  separate  from 
the  other's  things.  Even  when  separation  is  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of 
mixed  grain,  a  proper  holding  in  common  does  not  take  place.  However,  an 
action  for  the  property  instituted  by  the  owner  out  of  possession  produces  the 
same  result  as  an  action  for  partition  when  held  in  common.^ 

c.  Commixture  of  Fluids — Confusion, 
§  278.  Confusion  is  the  mixing  of  fluids  belonging  to  different  owners ; 
the  mixture  becomes  common  when  it  is  done  with  the  assent  of  the  parties 
or  was  accidental,  even  when  fluids  of  the  same  or  of  different  kinds  were 
mixed.*  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  was  made  by  one  party  with- 
out the  other's  assent,  then  the  mixture  only  becomes  common  when  fluids  of 

»  fr.  6.  fr.  7.  \  1.  D.  10.  4 ;  fr.  23.  }  5.  D.  6.  1. 

«  \  26.  I.  2.  1.  »  fr.  23.  J  5.  D.  6.  1. 

*  2  34.  I.  2.  1.  *'  It  is  ridiculous  that  the  painting  of  an  Apelles  or  Parrhasius 
should  be  regarded  as  an  accessory  to  a  worthless  thing :"  fr.  9.  J  2.  D.  41.  1  ;  fr. 
23.  2  3.  D.  6.  1  ;  Gaius,  II.  \  78.  On  photography  and  printing,  see  Bocking^  Instit. 
\  162,  note  57. 

»  2  33.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  9.  2  1.  D.  41.  1 ;  Gaius,  II.  J  77. 

*  The  modern  jurists  understand  by  misctrt  or  commucere  only  the  mixture  of 
solids,  and  by  eonjundere  only  the  mixing  of  liquids,  but  the  Romans  used  these 
terms  promiscuously :  fr.  3.  2  2.  fr.  5.  pr.  2  1-  D-  6.  1 ;  fr.  7.  2  8.  D.  41.  1. 

f  2  28. 1.  2. 1 ;  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  6.  1.  In  one  case  commixture  produces  absolute  prop- 
erty, viz.,  when  a  debt  is  paid  with  another's  money,  or  another's  money  is  loaned 
and  the  receiver  mix  it  with  his  own :  fr.  78.  D.  46.  3.     See  fr.  11.  2  2.  D.  12.  1. 

*  2  27.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  7.  22  8-  ^-  D*  ^^'  1*  ^^^  ^^^^  accidental  here,  as  in  2  277, 
supra,  inclades  the  case  when  it  is  done  by  a  third  party  alone. 
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the  same  kinds  were  mixed ;  ^  for  if  the  mixture  were  of  different  kinds,  it  is 

a  specification,  and  he  who  made  it  becomes  the  owner  of  the  whole,  provided 

he  compensates  the  other  according  to  the  rales  applicable  to  specifications  (§ 

271,  tupray 

Compensation  for  Lo$$  by  Adjunction. 

§  279.  He  who  in  the  cases  mentioned  (especially  in  §§  275  and  276, 
Bttprd)  has  acquired  as  an  accessory  thing  something  which  formerly  belonged 
to  another  is  often  obliged  to  compensate  the  latter  for  the  damages  which  he 
suffered  in  consequence  of  his  loss.  With  respect  to  this  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing distinctions : 

1.  When  the  adjunction  is  made  by  him  who  thereby  acquires  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thing  which  belonged  to  another ;  then  it  depends — 

a.  Whether  the  thing  which  he  connected  with  hb  he  in  bona  fiih  believed 
was  his  own  j  for  if  he  so  believed,  he  need  only  compensate  the  former  owner 
to  the  extent  that  he  was  enriched  by  it.' 

h.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  acted  in  mala  fide^  then,  like  a  thief,  he  is  ab- 
solutely liable  fur  a  full  compensation  for  damages.'  It  is  only  in  the  case  of 
a  building  that  the  especial  rule  occurs  that  the  owner  of  materials  used  in 
another's  building  docs  not  lose  his  property  in  them ;  yet  he  cannot  recover 
them  so  long  as  the  building  stands,  but  he  may  institute  the  action  de  tigno 
/undo  for  double  their  value,  whether  the  builder  acted  in  bona  or  malafide.^ 

2.  When  the  adjunction  is  made  by  one  who  thereby  loses  his  property  in 
his  accessorial  things  which  he  joined  to  those  of  another.  Here,  likewise,  it 
depends  on  whether  he  acted  in  bona  or  mala  fide.  If  he  acted  in  bona  fide, 
so  long  as  he  is  in  possession  he  may  retain  it  till  he  is  indemnified,  and  may 
protect  himself  by  the  exception  doli  against  recovery  by  the  owner;  but  if  he 
be  not  in  postscssion,  he  has  no  action  by  the  Roman  law.*  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  acted  in  mala  fide,  he  loses  his  property,  and  is  not  entitled  to  com- 
pensation^ unless  the  thing  connected  by  him  was  regarded  as  a  neceasary 
expenditure  (§  168.  supra).* 

3.  When  an  adjunction  is  effected  by  natural  events,  e,  g.,  by  avulsion,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  casualty,  and  consequently  he  who  gains  by  it  is  not 
obliged  to  compeniiate  the  loser.* 

>  fr.  3   {2   fr.  4.  D.  6.  1. 

»  fr.  5.  J  1.  D.  4.  6.  1  ;  fr.  12.  {  1.  D.  41.  1  ;  J  25.  I.  2.  1. 

•  fr.  5.  {  3.  fr.  23.  {  5.  D.  6.  1. 

♦J  26.  1.  2.  I  ;  fr.  62.  {  14.  D.  47.  2. 

»  {  29.  I.  2.  1  ;  »r.  7.  {  10.  D.  41.  1 ;  fr.  23.  {  6.  D.  6.  1 ;  fr.  6.  D.  10.  4 ;  fr.  1.  D.  47. 
3  ;  Coost.  2.  C.  3.  32. 

•  l\  33.  34.  I.  2.  1  ;  Gaius,  II.  {  76-78 ;  fr.  23.  {  4.  D.  6.  1. 
»  }  J  30.  34.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  7.  {  12.  D.  41.  1. 

•  Const.  5.  C.  3.  32. 

•  Many  jurists  are  of  a  differeat  opioioD,  bat  their  Tiewi  are  not  supported  bj 
the  following  authorities,  to  which  they  refer;  these  speak  odIj  of  artificial  ad- 
junction :  2  31.  1.  2.  1  ;  fr.  5.  {  3.  fr.  23.  {{  4.  5.  D.  6.  1  ;  ft*.  7.  {  13.  ft>.  26.  {{  2.  41.  I. 
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D.   ADJUDICATION. 

§  280.  Adjudication,  or  the  adjudging  of  the  ownership  of  a  thing  by  the 
judges,  occurs  in  the  actions  for  partition.  These  are  the  judicium  famiUst 
herciscundx  (action  for  the  partition  of  an  inheritance)  and  the  judicium 
communi  dividundo  (action  for  the  partition  of  joint  property  or  other  real 
rights).^  In  these  actions  the  judge  has  the  right  to  adjudge  to  one  or  the 
other  part  owner  the  exclusive  ownership  of  a  thing  that  had  been  held  in 
common,  and  his  judgment  ipso  Jure  transfers  the  property  in  the  thing  ad- 
judged,' provided  that  the  thing  divided  actually  belonged  to  the  parties  to 
the  action  and  no  part  to  a  third  person.' 

E.   TRADITION. 

1.  Idea, 

• 

§  281.  Delivery  (traditio)^  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  property  rests  on  the 
principle  that  when  the  owner  of  a  thing  relinquishes  the  possession  of  it  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  in  him  the  ownership  of  it^  the  latter  ac- 
quires such  ownership  when  he  so  intends.' 

2.  Requisites  for  Tradition, 

a.  Of  the  Ownership  and  the  Power  of  Disposition  by  the  Transferrer. 

§  282  The  transfer  of  ownership  in  a  thing  to  another  can  only  be  made 
by  him  who  is  the  actual  owner  and  has  the  unrestricted  disposition  of  it. 
Hence,  the  alienation  and  tradition  by  a  non-owner  does  not  transfer  the 
ownership  to  the  transferee,^  unless  such  transferrer  was  for  some  special 
reason  authorized  to  alienate  the  thing  belonging  to  another.^  Alienation 
and  tradition  even  by  the  owner  of  a  thing,  if  he  has  not  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  it,  is  invalid.' 

1  Marzj  de  adjudicatione  et  de  judiciis  divisoriis,  Bonn,  1855.  Adjudication  takes 
place  also  in  the  judicium  finium  regundorum  (action  for  settling  disputed  bounda- 
ries), which  belongs  to  the  actions  for  partition  in  their  wide  sense. 

«  UlpUn,  XIX.  16;  H  4.  7.  I.  4.  17  ;  Const.  3.  C.  3.  37. 

s  fr.  17.  D.  41.  3.  According  to  the  rule  inter  alios  acta  et  judicata  aliis  non  nocent: 
Cod.  7.  60. 

4  DonelltUy  comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  4.  c.  15-20 ;  Oluckj  Comm.  Vol.  8,  J  580-582. 

6  Const.  20.  C.  2.  3.  «  fr.  55.  D.  44.  7. 

f  According  to  the  rule  in  fr.  54.  D.  50.  17.  no  one  can  transfer  to  another  a 
greater  right  than  he  himself  has  {nemo  plus  juris  ad  alium  traru/erre  potest^ 
quam  ipse  habet) :  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  41.  1.  The  transferee  at  most  acquires  usucapion 
possession.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  above  role  in  the  case  of  the  fiscus,  and 
of  the  regent  and  regentess.  They  transfer  the  property  of  another  immediately, 
reserving  to  the  owner  the  right  to  an  action  for  damages  against  the  fiscus,  etc., 
within  four  years :  J  14.  I.  2.  6  ;  Const.  3.  C.  7.  37. 

«  pr.  I.  2.  8.     E.  y.,  the  mortgagee  or  pawnee  :  {  1.  I.  2.  8  ;  fr.  46.  D.  41.  1.  . 

>pr.  I.  2.  8.  Thus  the  husband  cannot  alienate  the  dotal  land  (fundus  dotalis)^ 
even  with  the  wife's  consent,  nor  can  the  pupil  alienate  his  property  without  the 
tutor's  authority :  {  2. 1.  2.  8  ;  fr.  6.  D.  46.  1. 
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b.  Intention  to  Tranter  (Justa  Causa). ^ 
§  283.  The  tradition  of  a  thing  by  the  owner  does  not  make  it  the  trans- 
feree's property,  excepting  when  it  is  in  consequence  of  an  intention  to  trans- 
fer (justa  causa)',*  that  is,  it  must  either  be  preceded  by  a  1^1  transaction 
which  gives  the  transferee  a  right  to  claim  the  ownership  of  the  thing,'  or  by 
some  other  fact  expressive  of  the  transferrer's  intention  to  transfer  the  owner- 
ship of  the  thing  to  the  transferee.*  But  both  the  transferrer  and  the  trans- 
feree must  have  intended  to  transfer  and  receive  the  ownership,  and  it  matters 
not  that  the  parties  had  not  the  same  motive  (cattsa)  in  mind,^  or  whether 
the  agreement  it«e]f,  or  in  the  contract  of  sale  the  credit  given,  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fraud.* 

3.  Mode  of  Tradition, 

§  284.  The  object  of  tradition  is  to  give  to  the  transferee  the  dominion 
over  the  thing,  and  thus  enable  him  to  exercise  legal  power  over  it  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  his  physical  power .^  Hence  it  follows  that  the  tradition  mnst 
be  considered  as  complete  as  soon  as  the  transferee  has  the  physical  power 
over  it.  legally  it  is  immaterial  in  which  manner  this  is  effected  (§  249, 
nuprn).     Acct>rdingly  tradition  is  effected — 

1.  When  the  movable  thing  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  him  who  is  to 
receive  it. 

2.  When  the  grantor  conducts  the  grantee  on  the  land,  or  merely  shows  it 
to  him  fnim  its  vicinity,  or  from  a  place  where  the  land  can  be  seen,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  to  him  that  he  conveys  to  him  the  possession  of  it.^ 

3.  When  he  lays  down  the  movable  thing  before  the  transferee,  or  on  his 
order  delivers  it  at  his  house  {Innga  mann)* 

4.  When  the  transferror  gives  the  thing  to  one  to  whom  the  transferee 
di*8ircs  it  shall  be  given  {bred  //lawfi).** 

5.  When  he  who  already  holds  possession  of  the  thing  in  another's  name 
agrees  with  that  other  that  he  henceforth  shall  posseMi  it  in  his  own  name. 

1  IfontUut,  comm  jur.  cir.  Lib.  4.  c.  16;  Savigny^  Obligationsrecht,  Vol.  2,  {  78, 
especiallv  p.  25t>,  $fq. 

'  When  ^\\*:\\juxta  eauta  is  wanting  the  tradition  doei  not  transfer  the  ownership  : 
fr.  31.  pr.  n.  41.  1. 

'  In  a  contract  of  sale,  however,  the  purchaser  does  not  become  owner  by  mere 
tradition,  iinledii  he  has  paid  the  price  or  bought  on  credit:  {  41.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  19. 
r.J.  I).  IH.  1  ;  fr-  5.  ^  18.  I).  14.  4:  fr.  11.  {  2.  I>.  19.  1.     Sec  {  402,  ii^ra. 

•  A',  y  .  ^5.  40.  4«J.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  9.  {  7.  D.  41.  1  ;  fr.  5.  }  1.  D.  41.  7 ;  fr.  3.  {  1.  D.  44.  7. 
»  tr.  Jii.  \K  41.  1 :  fr.  IS.  D.  12.  4  ;   Gluek^  Comm.  Vol.  4,  p.  152,  Vol.  8.  p.  121. 

•  fr.  11.^5.  fr.  i:{  ii  27.  28.  I).  19.  1  ;  fr.  9.  {  3.  D.  41.  1  ;  Const.  5.  10.  C.  4.  44. 
Bui  ■♦•c  fr.  i;i.  J  1.  tr.  14.  D.  4.  4. 

^  .Viiiiyny,  Tom  Beflitz,  {  1^19. 
»  rr.  18.  I  2.  fr.  I.  {  21.  D.  41.  2. 

•  fr.  li*.  I».  40.  :i ;  fr.  IH.  {  2.  D.  41.  2. 

»*lr.  15.  I».  12.  1  ;  fr.  43.  {  I.  D.  23.  3;  fr.  3.  )  12.  D.  24.  1;  fr.  1.  2  21.  D.  41.  2; 
fr.  11.  pr.  I».  ti.  2. 
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In  this  case  a  delivery  and  redelivery  are  not  necessary.*  This  delivery  is 
now  termed  tradttto  brevi  manu  (§  250,  svpra), 

6.  When,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  hitherto  possessed  a  thing  in  his  own 
name  gives  the  ownership  to  another,  and  continues  to  possess  it  in  that 
other's  name  j  this  is  now  termed  constitntum  possessortum  (§  255,  supra)} 

7.  When  the  delivery  is  made  hy  giving  the  means  to  obtain  the  physical 
possession  of  a  thing,  as,  e.  g.,  the  key  of  the  enclosure  in  which  the  thing  is 
contained.'  The  modern  jurists  commonly  regard  this  only  as  a  symbol  of  the 
thing  to  be  delivered,  and  hence  they  extend  this  mode  of  delivery,  which 
they  term  tradttto  si/mboltca,  to  other  signs  representative  of  the  thing. 

p.   PRESCRIPTION. 

1.  Historical  Introduction, 

§  285.  Prescription  is  the  mode  of  acquiring  property  by  uninterrupted 
possession.*  The  twelve  tables  permitted  the  prescription  of  property,*  which 
subsequently  was  termed  usucapion  In  the  case  of  land  {fundus),  and  by 
interpretation  a  building  was  assimilated  to  land,  a  possession  of  two  years  was 
required,  and  in  the  case  of  other  things  a  possession  of  one  year.^  This 
civilis  acquisition  by  the  ancient  Roman  law  (^dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium), 
was  especially  permitted  in  two  cases,  namely,  one  in  the  case  of  things  whose 
possession  was  VLcqiiired  justo  tiiulo  and  bonajide,  that  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances that  one  was  authorized  to  believe,  and  did  really  believe,  that  he  was 
the  owner,*  and  the  other  in  the  case  of  the  mancipi  res^  which  was  only 
received  from  the  absolute  owner,*®  as  also  afterwards  generally  in  the  case  of 
things  which  one  had  in  bonis  (bonitarian  possession)  only.**  As  this  mode 
of  acquisition  was  to  give  only  quiritarian  private  ownership,  hence  it  was  not 
permissible  as  to  the  usual  provincial  land,  which  could  not  be  thus  held." 
The  necessity  for  protecting  a  possession  of  such  land  acquired  bona  fide  and 

1  fr.  9.  ?  1.  D.  6.  2;  fr.  9.  J  5.  D.  41.  1  ;  g  44.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  9.  ?  9.  D.  12.  1. 

«  ConBt.  28.  C.  8.  54 ;  Conat.  35.  {  5.  0.  8.  64 ;   fr.  18.  pr.  D.  41.  2  ;  fr.  77.  D.  6.  I. 

•  J  45.  I.  2.  I ;  fr.  9.  J  6.  D.  41.  1  ;  fr.  1.  I  21.  in  fin.  D.  41.  2  ;  fr.  74.  D.  18.  1. 
*Gaiu8,  11.41-61;  Ulpian,  XIX.  8;  Paul,  V.  2;  Cod.  Theod.  4.  13;  Inst.  2.  6; 

Dig.  41.  3-10;  44.  3;  Cod.  7.  26-40;  Novel  22.  c.  24;  Novel  119.  c.  7.  8 ;  Novel  131. 
c.  6 ;  Cvjas^  comm.  ad  tit.  Dig.  de  usucapionibus,  in  his  works,  Vol.  1  ;  Donellus, 
comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  6,  cap.  4,  14-31 ;  lib.  11,  cap.  11,  12  ;  UnterhoUner,  Verjahrungs- 
lehre,  Vol.  2,  2d  ed.  Leipsic,  1858. 

•  Cicero,  Top.  c.  4.  pro  Caecin.  c.  19. 

•  Ulpian,  XIX.  J  8  ;  fr.  3.  D.  41.  3.  *'  Utueapio  is  the  addition  of  property  by  con- 
tinuous possession  for  the  designated  time  prescribed  for  it  "  ( Utucapio  est  adjectio 
dominii  per  continuationem  possessionis  temporis  lege  definiti.) 

'  See  note  5,  ntpra^  and  Gaius,  II.  J  42 ;  Theophil.  ad  pr.  I.  2.  6. 

»  Unterhoixner^  Vol.  1,  {  30. 

»  Gains,  II.  J  43 ;  Pr-  I.  2.  6 ;  fr.  2.  §J  15.  16.  D.  41.  4. 

10  Gaius,  II.  2  41  ;  Ulpian,  I.  i  16.  "  Gains,  III.  J  80. 

i>  Gaius,  II.  i  46.     See  J  25,  note  3. 
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juMto  tttiilo,  against  all  attacks,  was  provided  for,  in  analogy  to  tuucapio,  by 
the  provision  of  the  honorarium  jwt,  the  longi  temporis  prescription,  or  Umgi 
temporU  possession.  A  continuous  and  uninterrupted  possession  acquired  in 
the  foregoing  manner,  and  per  longum  tempus,  which  everywhere  at  the  time 
of  the  classical  jurists,  when  the  parties  were  present  (^inter  prsuente$)y  con- 
sisted of  ten  years,  and  when  the  parties  were  absent  (inter  absentes)^  twenty 
years,  could  be  defended  by  an  exceptio  or  prsescriptio,^  and  at  a  later  period 
of  time,  when  it  'was  lost,  it  could  be  recovered  in  an  action  tn  rem,*  Where 
neither  the  umcapio  nor  the  longi  temporis  prescription  could  take  place, 
because  the  object  was  by  a  special  prescript  declared  incapable  of  it,  or  where 
the  requisite  bonum  initium  was  lacking,  in  such  case  under  the  Christian 
emperors  the  prescription  of  thirty  and  forty  years  against  actions  for  property 
in  some  measure  took  their  place.'  And  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian,^  when 
one  commenced  bona  fide  his  thirty  or  forty  years*  possession,  even  without 
Justus'  titulus,  he  could  not  only  as  heretofore  be  protected  as  possessor  by  an 
exception  against  an  action  by  the  former  owner,  but  if  he  beci^me  dispoesened 
of  the  thing,  might  recover  possession  by  an  action  in  rem  from  any  possessor, 
even  from  the  former  owner  of  it.  And  also  in  the  doctrine  of  usucapio  and 
of  longi  temporis  prescription,  several  important  changes  wer^  made  by  Jus- 
tinian. That  kind  of  usucapio  whereby  the  ownership  which  was  in  bonis  esse 
was  converted  into  full  ownership  was  abolished  by  the  provision  that  the 
previous  modes  of  acquisition  of  the  former  (tn  bonis  esse)  shall  give  full 
ownership  without  usucapio,^  and  only  that  kind  of  usucapio  remained  whereby 
property  in  things  was  acquired  of  which  one  became  possessed  bona  fide 
and  justn  tltnlo — the  same  kind  of  usucapio  whose  place  had  been  previously 
rtupplied  by  the  longi  temporis  prescription  in  the  usual  provincial  land. 
Justinian  placed  this  land  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  land  in  ItaHco 
soloj  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  extraordinary  obstruction  to  its  usucapion 
But  in  the  same  constitution*  in  which  he  in  this  manner  extended  the  domain 
of  usucapion,  he  wholly  changed  the  time  requisite  for  its  perfection.  For 
the  usucapion  of  an  immovable  thing  wherever  situated,  the  same  time  shall 
be  rt^uired  a.s  was  usually  termed  longum  tempus^  and  for  the  usucapion  of  a 
movable  thing  a  term  of  three  years.  As  the  terms  usucapio  and  usu/capere 
were  usually  understood  to  mean  a  term  of  one  and  two  years,  hence  Justinian 
named  the  new  prescription  of  three  years  in  the  above-mentioned  constitution 
tptn^i  ynncapio.     The  compilers  of  the  Corpus  juris  civilb,  in  the  ptssages 

»  PruI.  v.  2.  {;  3.  6 ;  fr.  76.  I  1.  D.  18.  1  ;  Dig.  44.  3 ;  Cod.  7.  33-36. 
»  Const.  H   pr.  C.  7.  39.     See  fr.  10.  pr.  D.  8.  6. 

*  See  9,  'il.'t.  fuprti.  note  5,  and  the  tame  section  g^nerallj. 

♦  Consi.  '^^  I.  C.  7.  39. 
>  Const,  un.  C.  7.  25. 

•  Conft.  un.  C.  7.  31. 

^  Justinian  determined  the  difference  between  mtsr  prmseniss  and  nUer  mhsmtss^  ia 
tbe  Const.  12.  C.  7.  33. 
15 
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whieh  speak  of  the  usucapio  of  an  immovable  thing,  usually  changed  the  word 
usucapto  into  the  words  langri  temporis  capio^  and  the  word  tisucapere  into  the 
words  longo  tempore  capere} 

• 

2.  Kinds  of  Prescription, 

§  286.  By  the  Justinian  law  there  are  two  kinds  of  prescription  of  prop- 
erty,' namely,  the  ordinary,  which  is  ended  in  three,  ten  and  twenty  years, 
and  the  extraordinary,  which  is  ended  in  thirty  or  forty  years.' 

3.    General  Requisites  for  Prescription  of  Property, 

§  287.  The  general  requisites  for  prescription  are : 

1.  l^\i%  prescriptor  must  continue  uninterruptedly  in  legal  possession  of  the 
thing  whose  property  he  desires  to  acquire  by  prescription  {coiUijiua  possessio).* 
An  interruption  of  possession  is  termed  usurpatio.^ 

2.  The  possession  must  be  honx  fulei^ 

3.  And  must  have  endured  for  a  certain  time  continuously.^  When 
during  the  running  of  the  prescription  several  possessors  succeed  one  another 
an  oAxemo  possessionis  s.  temporis  often  occurs — that  is,  the  predecessor's 
pofiseseion  is  added  to  the  successor's  possession.^  This  accessio  possessionis  is 
imperative  on  the  universal  successor,  whether  it  be  to  his  advantage  or  dis- 

1  But  in  I.  2.  6.  the  three  years  prescription  of  property,  as  well  as  that  of  ten 
and  twenty  years,  is  termed  tuucapio. 

'  The  modern  jurists  usually  term  this  doctrine  preseriptio  (this  term,  however, 
does  not  occur  in  this  sense  in  the  Roman  but  in  the  canon  law).  Under  this 
general  term  they  include — 

1.  The  acquiring  prescription  of  property  and  of  servitudes,  etc.  { prsescriptio  ae- 
quisitiva).  The  acquiring  of  property  by  prescription  will  be  treated  of  here ;  the 
acquiring  of  servitudes  by  long  user  will  be  treated  of  in  {  322,  infra. 

2.  The  extinguishing  prescription  (prteacripHo  extinetiva),  as  well  the  servitudes 
by  long  non-user  (non  utendo ;  see  §  323,  infra)  as  the  actions  barred  by  lapse  of 
time  {temporit  exceptio  a.  praMertptio)^  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  J  213- 
215,  t^qtra. 

'  The  former  is  sometimes  termed  luucapio  and  sometimes  longi  temporis  prsescrip- 
tio  ;  the  latter  is  usually  termed  longisnmi  temporit  prtucriptio. 

*  fr.  26.  D.  41.  3  ;  UnterhoUner^  Vol.  2,  {  183. 

»  fr.  2.  D.  5.  41.  3;  Unterholzner,  Vol.  1,  J  122-130;  Vol.  2,  J  186. 

•  Unterholzner,  Vol.  1,  §  91-101,  {  117-121 ;  Vol.  2,  {§  178.  179.  185.  The  Roman 
law.  requires  only  that  the  commencement  of  the  preseriptor^s  possession  should  be 
in  bona  fide  {malafidet  tuperveniene  non  noeet)  :  fr.  7.  {  4.  fr.  12.  |  13.  D.  41.  4  ;  fr.  15. 
{  2.  D.  41.  3,  excepting  where  he  has  acquired  possession  by  purchase,  in  which 
case  he  must  have  been  in  possession  in  bona  fide  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was 
made:  fr.  48.  D.  41.  3j  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  41.  4.  The  canon  law,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
quires bona  fide  possession  during  the  whole  time  of  prescription  :  cap.  5.  cap.  20. 
X.  2.  26. 

^  The  time  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  prescription. 

»  {{  12.  13.  I.  2.  6 ;  Dig.  44.  3;  Cod.  7.  31 ;  Unterholzner^  Vol.  1,  {  132-134. 
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advaDtage.^  The  several  successor  may  use  it  when  it  is  advantageous  to 
him,  viz.,  when  the  predecessor's  possession  and  his  own  have  the  reqniaitee 
for  prescription.  If  his  predecessor's  possession  be  not  qualified  for  prescrip- 
tion it  cannot  benefit  him,  nor  will  it  injure  him  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  an 
heir  (universal  successor).' 

4.  The  thing  must  be  prescriptible.  Things  absolutely  imprescriptible  are, 
in  fact,  none  but  those  which  are  excluded  from  traffic'  because  they  are  not 
the  object  of  ownership.  Things  relatively  incapable,  that  is,  imprescriptible 
during  a  certain  period,  are  those  dotal  things  to  which  a  wife  is  en- 
titled in  the  case  of  a  divorce,  or  on  the  insolvency  of  her  husband,^  and  the 
child's  property  (adventitiumt  ordinarium)  during  the  paternal  power.' 

4.   Special  Requi$Ue9  of  Ordinary  PreMcrtptton.* 
a.  Preseriptible  Things  (res  habilis). 

§  288.  The  special  requisites  for  ordinary  prescription  besides  the  fore- 
going are : 

1.  The  thing  to  be  acquired  by  ordinary  prescription  must  be  capable  of 
this  kind  of  prescription.^  Things  incapable  of  it  are  the  property  of  the 
state  and  the  private  property  of  the  ruler ;  *  immovable  things  belonging  to 
churches  and  charitable  institutions ;  *  things  inalienable  by  law ;  ^^  stolen  things 
(re»  fvrtivFt^^  and  things  forcibly  taken  (trt  poMessm^  so  long  as  the  wrong  is 
not  repaired,"  as  also  all  immovable  things  which  a  possessor  alienates  in  bad 

>  Hence,  when  the  estate-leaver  acquired  the  possession  bona  fide^  the  heir  could 
complete  the  prescription  though  his  possession  was  mala  fide;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  estate-leaver  were  in  mala  fide^  then  the  heir  cannot  acquire  by  prescrip- 
tion, even  if  he  were  m  bona  fide:  {  12.  I.  2.  6  ;  fr.  2.  {  19.  D.  41.  4;  fr.  11.  fr.  14.  { 
1.  D.  44.  3 ;  fr.  30.  pr.  D.  4.  6 ;  Const.  11.  C.  7.  32.     See  fr.  43.  pr.  D.  41.  i. 

'  A  several  successor  in  such  case  may  therefore  commence  a  prescription  him- 
self, if  he  be  in  bona  fide  possession  :  {  13.  I.  2.  6 ;  fr.  13.  {  10.  D.  41.  2 ;  fr.  14.  15. 
16.  D.  44.  3 ;  fr.  2.  {  17.  D.  41.  4 ;  Const.  1.  11.  C.  7.  33 ;  Const.  4.  C.  3.  32. 

»  J  1.  1.  2.  6  ;  fr.  9.  D.  41.  3 ;  Unterhohner^  Vol.  1,  {  61-55. 

«  Const.  30.  C.  5.  12;  UnterhoUner^  Vol.  1,  {  80.  Vol.  2,  {  180,  differs  from  this 
view. 

»  Const.  1.  J  2.  C.  7.  40 ;  Novel  22.  c.  4.  in  fin. ;  Unterholzner,  Vol.  1,  {2  34.  81.^ 

*  The  general  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  requisites  of  the  ordinary  prescrip- 
tion are  embraced  in  the  following  verse :  *'  RtM  habilitf  titulutf  fides,  posseuio, 
tempui." 

'  UnUrhohner,  Vol.  1,  {  40-47,  {  66-58. 

*  {  9.  I.  2.  6 ;  fr.  18.  D.  41.  3 ;  Cod.  7.  38 ;  Const.  6.  C.  7.  39;  Const.  14.  C.  U.  61. 

*  Novel  131.  c.  6.  comp.  with  the  earlier  ordinances  in  Const.  23.  C.  1.  2 ;  Novels 
9.  and  III. 

*^  In  this  case  not  only  that  alienation  cannot  lead  to  prescription,  but  permit- 
ting the  prescription  of  such  things  is  regarded  as  an  alienation:  fr.  28.  D.  50.  16; 
fr.  a.  5  5.  D.  6.  2  ;  Const.  1.  2.  C.  7.  26  ;  Const.  3.  {  3.  C.  6.  43;  UnterhoUner,  Vol. 
1.  \  7C. 

"  Gains,  II.  45.  49,  le^. ;  {{  2.  3.  4.  8.  I.  2.  6;  fr.  4.  {  6-28.  D.  41.  3;  UnterkoUner, 
Vol.  1,  {  69-71. 
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fkith  without  the  owner's  previous  knowledge,  for  if  the  latter,  heing  cognizant 
of  his  right  and  of  the  alienation,  suffers  it  to  he  done  without  protesting 
against  it,  then  the  things  in  the  hands  of  a  third  honst  fidei  possessor  are 
suhjeot  to  ordinary  prescription ; '  and  lastly  the  Ivcra  nuptiaMa  (property  ac- 
quired hy  marriage),  alienated  hy  a  parent,  the  ownership  of  which  has  fallen 
to  the  children.'  The  things  here  enumerated,  which  are  excepted  ft-om  ordi- 
nary prescription,  may  he  acquired  hy  extraordinary  prescription  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  (§§  291,  292,  infra). 

h.  Justus  THtulus, 
§  289.  The  second  especial  requisite  for  ordinary  prescription  is  the  Justus 
titulus  ; '  that  is,  the  possessor  of  the  thing  must  have  acquired  the  possession 
in  a  lawful  manner,  and  is  thereby  authorized  to  consider  himself  the  actual 
owner  of  the  thing.  When  the  title  is  founded  on  a  void  or  invalid  act,^  it 
is  bad,  excepting  there  were  an  excusable  error  in  fact  respecting  it.*  When 
the  possessor  errs  with  respect  to  the  thing  to  which  his  title  relates,  no  pre- 
scription is  founded.*  When  one  possesses  a  thing  supposing  he  holds  it 
rightfully,  but  has  no  title,  a  prescription  can  only  be  founded  thereon  in  the 
exceptional  cases,^  when  he  who  has  the  title  confirms  such  wrongful  possess- 
ion,* or  if  he  has  some  other  sufficient  title  of  his  own,'  or  if  the  party 
acquiring  by  prescription  has  committed  an  excusable  error  in  fact.^* 

0.  Time. 
§  290.  The  possession  must  have  endured  three  years  in  the  case  of  mov- 
ables ;  in  the  case  of  immovables,  ten  years  when  the  parties'  domicile  was 
in  the  same  province  (inter  prsesentes)^  and  twenty  years  when  they  resided  in 
different  provinces  (inter  absentes)}^     If  the  parties,  during  the  running  of 

>  Novel  119.  c.  7.  Auth.  Malffi  fidei  C.  7.  33;  Unierholzner,  J  76. 
«  Novel  22.  c.  24.     See  {  680,  infra. 

•  Const.  24.  C.  3.  32 ;  Const.  6.  C.  7.  14.  There  are  a  great  number  of  titles,  e.  g.^ 
jfro  9U0j  pro  emtore,  pro  herede^  pro  donatOj  pro  solutOy  pro  dereliciOj  pro  legato^  pro 
dotty  etc.     See  Dig.  41.  4-10. 

*  On  the  prescription  on  the  title  of  a  gift  between  husband  and  wife,  see  fr.  1 
{2  1.  2.  D.  41.  6;  fr.  26.  pr.  D.  24.  1 ;  fr.  44.  D.  24.  1 ;  Savigny,  Verm.  Schriften, 
Vol.  3,  p.  81,  teq. 

*  As,  e.  g.j  when  the  alienor  has  not  the  right  to  sell,  or  when  he  who  acts  as 
tutor  is  not  tutor:  fr.  31.  pr.  D.  41.  3 ;  fr.  2.  {  16.  D.  41.  4. 

•  fr.  2.  i  6.  D.  41.  4. 

*  The  rule  is  otherwise :  fr.  27.  D.  41.  3 ;  fr.  6.  D.  41.  7 ;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  41.  6 ;  fr.  2. 
2  2.  D.  41.  4  J  2  11.  I.  2.  6;  Const.  4.  C.  7.  29;  Const.  4.  C.  7.  33.  But,  according 
to  Const.  8.  {  1.  C.  7.  39,  the  extraordinary  prescription  is  permitted  at  present  in 
such  case  (2  291,  div.  2,  infra). 

»  fr.  48.  init.  D.  41.  3 ;  fr.  3.  4.  2  2.  D.  41.  10. 

•  fr.  31.  2  6.  D.  41.  3.  compare  with  fr.  36.  D.  41.  1. 
»  fr.  11.  D.  41.  4 ;  fr.  6.  2  1.  D.  41.  10. 

"  Const.  12.  C.  7.  33;  Const,  un.  C.  7.  31 ;  Novel  119.  c.  7. 
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the  prescriptioo,  were  in  part  prsesentes  wad  in  part  absentee,  then  the  years 
of  presence  lees  thl^n  the  term  of  ten  years  tnnst  be  supplied  by  double  the 
nnmber  of  years  of  absence,  so  that  two  years  of  absence  are  computed  as  one 
of  presence.' 

6.  Extraordinary  Prescription, 

§  291.  When  one  of  the  special  requisites  of  ordinary  prescription  is  want- 
ing, things  may  be  acquired  by  extraordinary  prescription ;  provided  that  the 
general  requisites  of  every  prescription  exist.  For  extraordinary  prescription 
it  is  requisite  that  the  action  in  rem  must  be  barred  by  prescription  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  prescription  of  actions  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  that 
the  possession  was  conunenoed  bona  fide}  The  extraordinary  prescription  is 
eflfective — 

1.  When  the  thing  is  excluded  by  law  from  ordinary  prescription,  but  not 
from  the  prescription  of  actions  (§  288,  tupra^} 

2.  When  it  lacks  the  requisite  j%utuA  tittdus  for  ordinary  prescription 
(§  289,  supra), 

3.  When  the  ordinary  prescription  is  applicable,  but  may  be  rendered  in- 
effectual by  in  integrum  restitutio*  extending  the  time. 

4.  When  he  in  whose  favor  the  prescription  is  running  has  been  sued  by 
the  owner  before  the  completion  of  ordinary  prescription  and  litis  contestation 
has  been  attained,'  but  subsequently  the  suit  has  been  permitted  to  lie  dor- 
mant.* 

6.   Special  Requisites  /or  Extraordinary  Prescription, 

§  292.  The  conditions  for  extraordinary  prescription  are  stricter  than  those 
for  ordinary  prescription  in  the  following  particulars :  ^ 

1.  The  time  requisite  is  usually  thirty  years;  and  in  the  cases  where  forty 
years  arc  necessary  for  the  prescription  of  actions  (§  214,  div.  3,  supra\  the 
same  time  is  necessary  for  extraordinary  prescription. 

2.  The  extraordinary  prescription  is  quiescent  while  the  owner  is  impu- 
bescent  (§  214,  div.  2,  supra). 

3.  It  is  tolled  by  the  institution  of  the  action  (§  215,  div.  4,  snpra),  while 
the  usucapion  is  not  tolled  by  the  institution  of  an  action,  but  the  defendant 

»  Novel  UD.  c.  8 ;    Unterholzner,  Vol.  1,  J  8*- 

*  If  he  begmo  the  possession  mala  fide^  then  the  prescription  authorizes  bat  one 
exception  against  the  owner's  action:  Const.  8.  {  1.  C.  7.  39.  compare  with  Const. 
3.  C.  7.  39.  and  Novel  119.  cap.  7 ;   UnterhoUner,  Vol.  1,  {  91,  Vol.  2,  {  178. 

*  Const.  8.  I  1.  C.  7.  39,  but  especially  Const.  14.  C.  11.  61. 

*  This  is  permissible  against  the  ordinarj  prescription,  but  not  against  the  pre- 
frription  of  actions,  and  not  against  the  extraordinary  prescription.  See  {  215, 
'iiv.  6,  and  {  223,  tupra. 

*  M»e  note  1 ,  p.  230. 

*  Const.  9.  C.  7.  39. 

• '  Becaase  the  rules  governing  the  prefcripiioD  of  actions  apply  to  extraordinary 
l-rescriptions. 
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18  not  absolved  from  the  delivery  of  the  thing  and  its  accessories  to  the  plain- 
tiff when  the  usucapion  is  completed  afler  the  litis  contestation.^ 

4.  The  time  is  computed  dviliter^  the  first  day  is  included  (§  195,  supra) ; 
but  it  does  Dot  end  with  the  beginning  of  the  last  day,  as  in  the  case  of  usu- 
capion,^ but  at  the  end  of  that  day  (§  215,  div.  3,  supra), 

O.   ACQUISITION   OP  THE   FRUITS  OP  ANOTHER'S   THING.' 

§  293.  In  the  acquisition  of  ownership  in  the  fruits  of  another's  thing  ^ 
there  are  the  following  distinctions : 

1.  The  tenant  who  has  a  claim  to  the  frnits  by  the  perception  (taking)  of 
them,  according  to  the  rules  of  tradition ,  acquires  the  property. 

2.  The  usufructuary  also  by  perception  becomes  the  owner  of  the  fruits, 
not  according  to  the  rules  of  tradition,  but  by  virtue  of  his  real  rights.* 

3.  The  emphyteuta,  by  virtue  of  his  emphyteutical  right,  whether  he  be  in 
possession  of  the  land  or  not,  acquires  the  property  in  the  fruits  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  severance,  instead  of  the  owner.^ 

4.  The  bona  fide  possessor  acquires  the  property  in  the  fruits  immediately 
on  their  severance,  but  only  for  the  interim  of  his  possession.^  He  has,  how- 
ever, the  right  of  consumption.'  Should  he  subsequently  be  compelled  by 
the  owner  to  surrender  the  principal  thing,  he  need  not  compensate  for  the 
consumed  or  alienated  fruits,  but  must  restore  those  which  he  still  possesses.^ 

TITLE  THIRD. 

RIGHTS    OF    THE    OVITNER. 

I.  In  General. 

§  294.  Property  is  in  its  nature  an  unlimited  and  exclusive  right  (§  266, 
supra"). 

A.  By  virtue  of  its  unlimitedness  the  owner  of  a  thing  is  authorized  to 
dispose  of  its  substance  according  to  his  will,  and  even  to  destroy  it.  Further- 
more, he  can  relinquish  his  property  in  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  several 
rights  in  the  property,  both  inter  vivos  and  mortis  causa,  or  transfer  them  to 
another.     He  has  the  right  to  possess  the  thing,  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  make 

1  fr.  18.  20.  21.  D.  6.  1  j  fr.  2.  §  21.  D.  41.  4.  And  in  the  lonffi  temporU  prescrip- 
tion it  depends  on  the  moment  of  the  litis  contestation :  Const.  2f.  G.  2.  19 ;  Const. 
2.  10.  0.  7.  33 ;  Const.  4.  C.  7.  35 ;  Const.  26.  C.  3.  32. 

«  fr.  6.  7.  D.  41.  3 ;  fr.  15.  pr.  D.  44.  3. 

'  On  the  acquisition  of  the  fruits  of  one's  own  property,  see  J  275,  supra. 

«  DonelltUj  com.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  4.  c.  24-26 ;  Savigny,  Recht  des  Besitzes,  J  22.  a. 

»  fr.  26.  {  1.  fr.  61.  {  8.  D.  47.  2 ;  fr.  6.  D.  39.  5. 

•  2  36.  I.  2.  1  ;  fr.  12.  J  5.  D.  7.  1 ;  fr.  13.  D.  7.  4. 
»  fr.  25.  2  1.  in  fin.  D.  22.  1. 

«  fr.  48.  pr.  D.  41.  1 ;  fr.  48.  J  6.  D.  47.  2 ;  fr.  4.  {  19.  D.  41.  3 ;  fr.  25.  §  I.  #.  28. 
0.;82.  1;  fr.  13.  D.  7.  4. 

•  {  36.  I.  2.  1 ;  2  2.  I.  4.  17 ;  fr.  4.  J  2.  D.  10.  1 ;  fr.  40.  in  fin.  D.  41.  I. 
1*^  Const.  22.  C.  3.  32.  and  the  citations  in  note  6. 
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every  lawful  use  of  it^  even  though  such  use  should  produce  injury  to 
another.^ 

B.  By  virtue  of  the  exolusiveness  of  his  right,  he  is  authorized  to  prevent 
every  other  person  from  using  and  enjoying  the  thing,  even  though  he  him- 
self should  not  suffer  any  injury  from  it.'  He  has  also  the  right  of  self- 
defence,  and  is  authorized  even  to  destroy  the  things  of  others  when  he  has 
reason  to  fear  that  they  will  cause  the  loss  of  his  own  or  endanger  his  use  of 
them.'  The  presumption  is  therefore  always  in  favor  of  this  unlimitedness 
and  exclusiveness,  or  freedom  of  property.  Property,  however,  may  be  lim- 
ited in  either  of  these  respects,  and  the  cause  for  such  restraint  may  be  either 
in  the  will  of  the  owner  or  in  the  law. 

II.  Legal  Restrictions  of  Property  in  Immovables. 

§  295.  Included  in  the  legal  limitations  of  property,  in  addition  to  the 
prohibitions  of  alienation/  are  servitudes,  pawn-rights  and  liens  (§  322,  div. 
5,  §  343-345,  infra)^  and  also  the  following: 

1.  The  owner  cannot  erect  on  his  land  a  building  whereby  his  neighbor's 
threshing-floor  would  be  deprived  of  the  necessary  draught  of  air.' 

2.  The  lower  land  must  receive  the  rain-water  that  flows  from  the  higher 
land,  and  the  owner  of  the  lower  land  must  not  obstruct  the  natural  flow  of 
the  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  the  higher  land  must  not  con- 
duct the  water  on  to  the  lower  land  by  artificial  means  in  a  larger  volume,  or 
in  a  new  channel,  otherwise  the  action  aqusR  pluvix  arcendst*  for  the  re- 
straining of  rain-water,  may  be  instituted. 

3.  If  the  roots  of  trees  grow  into  the  neighbor's  soil,  and  become  injurious 
to  his  building,  they  must  be  removed  as  far  as  necessary.^  If  the  branches 
of  a  tree  stretch  over  the  neighbor's  building,  and  become  injurious  to  it,  the 
neighbor  can  require  the  owner  of  the  tree  to  cut  it  down  entirely ;  if  the 
latter  omits  it.  the  neighbor  may  cut  it  down  and  retain  the  wood,  and  to 
enforce  his  right  he  has  the  interdict  de  arboribus  cmdendU  (of  cutting  down 
trees).     But  if  the  branches  merely  extend  over  the  neighbor's  land,  the 

^  Accordiog  to  the  general  principle,  he  who  exercises  his  right  injures  do  one 
(7H1  jurf  suo  utitur^  neminem  Imdit),  (See  {  194,  st^ra.)  fr.  151.  155.  {  1.  D.  50. 
17  ;  fr.  24.  ^  12.  D.  39.  2 ;  fr.  9.  D.  8.  2. 

«  fr.  16.  D.  8.  3 :  fr.  13.  }  7.  D.  47.  10 ;  Const.  11.  C.  3.  34 ;  Const.  11.  14.  C.  4.  38. 

>  fr.  1.  I).  1 1.  2  :  fr.  3.  {  7.  D.  47.  9 ;  fr.  7.  }  4.  D.  43   24. 

«  E.  ff.,  pr.  J  2.  I.  2.  8 ;  Const,  un.  {  15.  C.  5.  13 ;  Const.  12.  13.  C.  5.  71 ;  Const. 
.J.  1^  2.  3.  C.  6.  43. 

*  Const.  M.  ^  1.  r.  3.  34. 

*  tr.  1.  ^J}  1.  2.  18  22.  23  D  39.  3.  Nor  majr  anj  one  erect  anything  in  or  on  any 
public  Atreiim.  not  even  on  his  own  ground,  whereby  the  course  of  the  stream 
would  be  uttered  to  the  injurjr  of  his  neighbor,  and  diminish  his  use  of  the  water: 
fr  1.  {  1-7.  I).  43.  13;  fr.  3.  {  1.  D.  43.  20;  fr.  1.  {  11.  D.  43.  21;  fr.  I.  {  4.  in  fin. 
D.  39.  .{ ;  fr   17.  in  fin.  D.  8.  3 ;  Const.  2.  C.  3.  35 ;  Comi.  4.  7.  C.  3  34. 

'  fr.  6.  {  2.  D.  47.  7 ;  ConsL  1.  C.  8.  1. 
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latter  can  only  require  that  the  branches  be  lopped  off  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet  from  the  ground ;  but  should  the  owner  omit  it,  the  neighbor  may  do  it 
himself  and  retain  the  wood;  in  this  case  also  he  has  the  interdict  de 
arhoribus  cs^ndis} 

4.  The  owner  of  land  on  which  fruit  falls  from  a  neighbor's  trees  must 
permit  him  ^^tertio  quoque  die*^  i,  f.,  every  alternate  day  once,  but  not 
oflener,  to  gather  the  fruit;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  the  neighbor  has  the  inter- 
dict de  glande  legenda*  (to  gather  fruit). 

III.  Rights  op  Joint  Owners. 

§  296.  When  a  thing  is  owned  by  several  jointly  (§  268,  supra),  then — 

1.  Each  of  the  joint  owners  has  in  general  a  share  in  the  product  propor- 
tionate to  his  share  in  the  property,  and  each  one  can  make  for  himself  the 
use  of  the  thing  for  which  it  is  designed. 

2.  But  none  of  the  joint  owners,  without  the  consent  of  all  of  the  rest,  can 
dispose  of  the  whole  thing,  or  of  a  particular  part  of  it,'  but  he  may  for  him- 
self alone  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  thing.* 

3.  Each  of  the  joint  owners  may  alienate  his  undivided  share  in  any  manner 
and  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  also  may  require  at  any  time  the  division  of  the 
thing.^  The  action  given  for  this  purpose  is  usually  the  action  communi 
dwidundo.^     See  §  496,  »cy.,  infra. 

IV.  Actions  and  Defences. 

A.   REI   VINDICATIO. 

§  297.  The  owner  may  judicially  enforce  his  property  in  a  thing  against 
every  one  who  withholds  it  from  him.  The  action  given  to  him  for  this 
purpose  is  termed  action  in  rem,  in  its  narrow  sense,  or  rei  vindication 

1.  But  this  action  is  only  for  the  actual  owner  of  the  thing  as  a  directa 
action.^  It  is  therefore  requisite  for  its  maintenance  that  the  plaintiff  must 
prove  his  ownership.  Consequently  if  he  alleges  that  he  acquired  the  thing 
by  tradition,  or  by  any  other  several  or  universal  succession,  he  must  prove 

>  Dig.  43.  27.  Opinions  respecting  this  law  differ.  Hany  jurists  hold  that  the 
owner  of  the  tree  is  bound  to  cut  o£f  all  the  branches  which  extend  over  the 
neighbor's  ground,  and  to  lop  off  all  the  rest  of  the  tree  above  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet  from  the  ground  (ut  quindecim  pedes  altiiu  a  terra  rami  arboris  circumcidantur). 

'  Dig.  43.  28.     See  Savigny,  Syst.  Vol.  4,  p.  206,  seq, 

•  fr.  28.  D.  10.  3.   Hence  the  majority  of  votes  does  not  decide  :  Const.  1.  4.  C.  4.  52. 

*  fr.  52.  {  10.  D.  17.  2  ;  Const.  4.  C.  8.  10.  Respecting  an  exception  from  the  rule, 
see  fr.  13.  2  1.  D.  8.  2. 

»  Const.  3.  C.  4,  52.     See  fr,  68.  pr.  D.  17.  2 ;  fr.  28.  D.  10.  3. 

•  Dig.  10.  3 ;  Cod.  3.  37.  and  38 ;  §  3.  Inst.  3.  27  (28). 

'  {  1.  I.  4.  6 ;  Dig.  6.  1 ;  Cod.  3.  32.  and  3.  19 ;  DonelluSy  comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  2o. 
c.  1-7;  Oliiekj  Comm.  Vol.  8,  {  576-692. 

*  fr.  23.  pr.  D.  6.  1.  It  is  immaterial  whether  he  has  a  full  or  only  a  partial 
ownership :  fr.  33.  Ibid. 
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that  he  whom  he  succeeded  was  the  owner  of  it  (§  282,  supra)}  But  the 
actual  owner  is  entitled  to  this  action  only  when  he  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  thing,'  or  at  least  does  not  possess  in  his  own  person.' 

2.  The  defendant  here  is  he  who  possesses  the  thing  and. contests  the 
plaintiff's  right  to  it,  or,  if  not  actually  in  possession,  is  whom  the  law 
regards  as  the  possessor  (^fictus  possessor,  §  247,  sitpra).*  If  the  defendant 
falsely  deny  that  he  possesses  the  thing,  and  such  denial  is  disproved,  he 
must  as  a  penalty  surrender  the  possession  to  the  plaintiff.^  He  who  pos- 
sesses only  in  the  name  of  another,  on  the  institution  of  this  action  against 
him,  and  the  object  of  the  action  is  an  immovable  thing,  must  name  the 
actual  possessor,  so  that  the  plaintiff  may  institute  his  action  against  him. 
This  is  termed  nominatio  auctoris  s.  laudatto  domtni* 

3.  The  object  of  the  action  may  be  either  a  single  thing  or  a  number  of 
corporeal  things  of  the  same  kind,  but  not  an  entire  estate  as  such,  as,  e.  </ , 
a  peculium  or  an  inheritance.^ 

4.  The  aim  of  the  action  is  that  the  plaintiff  be  declared  the  owner  of  the 
thing,  and  that  the  defendant  be  condemned  to  surrender  it  to  him  with  all 
its  appurtenances  {pint  omni  caxmd)}  As  regards  the  products  of  the  thing, 
the  possessor  mahe.  Jidci  must  deliver  up  all  the  products  which  he  gathered, 
or  might  have  gathered,  up  to  the  time  of  the  litis  contestation,  and  he  must 
compensate  also  for  such  as  the  plaintiff  could  have  gathered  had  he  been  in 
possession,  though  such  posncssor  could  not  have  gathered  them.*  The  pos- 
sessor h<msc  fid^i^  on  the  contrary,  has  to  deliver  up  only  the  fruits  which  he 
has  actually  gathered  before  the  litis  contestation,  and  even  these  only  so  far 
as  they  have  not  been  consumed  by  him  (§  294,  supra) ;  but  afVer  the  litis 
contestation  he  must  surrender  all  the  products  that  he  has  gathered  or  might 
have  gathered  from  that  time,  or  must  make  compensation  for  themJ^ 

5.  The  plaintiff,  on  the  other  hand,  is  b(»und  to  perform  certain  obligations 
to  the  defendant.     Though,  in  general,  he  is  not  bound  to  refund  the  price 

»  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  41.  1  ;  fr.  54.  D.  60.  17;  Danellus,  comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  20.  c.  2; 
Olmek,  Comm.  Vol.  8,  J  685. 

>  fr.  1.  i  6.  D.  43.  17.  See  fr.  12.  {  1.  D.  41.  2,  and  Savi^ny^  Besitz,  pp.  39,  422, 
460. 

•  I  2.  in  fin.  I.  4.  <i.  relates  to  this  case. 

«  J  1.  I.  4.  6;  fr.  9.  fr.  .'>5.  D.  6.  1.  See  ft.  27.  pr.  {  3.  D.  6.  I  ;  fr.  131.  fr.  167. 
i  1.  D.  50.  17. 

•  fr.  80.  D.  6.  I.  Novel  118.  c.  10.  provides  that  in  another  case  this  penalty 
»ball  be  imposed  on  a  defendant  who  denies  the  plaintiff's  claim. 

•  Const.  2.  C.  3.  19.     Scf  fr.  9.  D.  6.  1  :  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  10.  4. 

^  fr.  I.  pr.  ^  3.  fr.  2.  fr.  3.  pr.  {  1.  fr.  56.  D.  6.  1.  Documents,  such  as  testamenta, 
«nd  money  ubligationd  roaj  be  the  object  of  the  ret  vindicatio:  fr.  3.  I).  29.  3. 

•  fr.  17.  i  1.  fr.  20.  fr.  23.  §  2-4.  D.  6.  1. 

•  I  2.  I.  4.  17  ;  Const.  22  C.  3.  32 ;  Const.  2.  C.  7.  61.  See  fr.  20.  {  6.  fr.  26.  {| 
2.  7.  fr.  13.  I  2.  D.  5.  3 ;  fr.  25.  {{  4.  9.  Ibid. ;  fr.  27.  {  3.  D.  6.  1  ;  Sac^ity,  System, 
Vol   6.  p.  108. 

»  <'onst.  22  C.  3.  32.  See  fr.  25.  {  7.  D.  6.  3;  fr.  17.  {  1.  fr.  33.  D.  6.  1 ;  {  36.  I. 
i.  1  ;  fr.  48.  pr.  D.  41.  1  ;  fr.  26.  {  1.  D.  22.  I ;  fr.  4.  {  19.  D.  41.  3. 
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whioh  the  defeDdant  paid  to  obtain  the  thing/  yet  he  is  obliged  to  refund  to 
the  defendant  certain  kinds  of  expenses  which  he  incurred  during  his  pos- 
session *  for  the  benefit  of  the  thing.  If  those  expenses  are  necessary  (iw- 
pensm  necessarm),  compensation  must  be  made  for  them,  whether  the  defend- 
ant be  possessor  honm  or  mo/as  Jidei;^  if  they  be  useful  expenses  (impensx 
utiles)^  they  may,  in  general,  be  demanded  by  the  possessor  honse  fidei^  while 
a  possessor  moist  fidei  has  only  the  right  to  take  away  and  retain  what  was 
added  through  such  expenditure ;  if  they  be  expenses  for  pleasure  {impensm 
vohiptuarise),  then  every  defendant  has  the  right  to  take  away  the  additions 
so  far  as  this  may  be  practicable  without  injury  to  the  principal  thing;  but 
he  must  leave  such  additions  when  the  owner  will  pay  for  them.*  According 
to  the  Roman  law,  these  counter-claims  of  the  defendant  gave  him  only  a 
right  of  retention,  and  not  a  right  of  action,^  if  he  cannot  stand  on  a  contract 
or  quasi-contract. 

B.   PUBLIOIANA   IN   REM   AOTIO. 

§  298.  Besides  the  rei  vindication  the  proper  action  founded  on  the  civil 
law  for  the  recovery  of  property,  there  is,  according  to  the  praetorian  law, 
another  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing  acquired  in  good  faith  by  tradi- 
tion, and  this  is  termed  after  the  prsstor  Publicius,  who  first  introduced  it, 
the  Puhliciarux,  in  rem  action.' 

1.  This  action  was  originally  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  ac- 
quired the  possession  of  a  thing  by  usucapion  through  tradition  ex  jiista 
cauMi^  but  who  lost  the  possession  before  the  term  for  usucapion  was  com- 
pleted."  This  action  was  also  permitted  when  one  acquired  the  usucapion 
possession  in  any  other  manner  than  by  tradition,  which  possession  he  subse- 

*  Const.  3.  23.  C.  3.  32 ;  Const.  2.  C.  6.  2.  Hence  the  defendant's  remedy  is 
against  the  party  from  whom  he  claims  possession:  Const.  16.  C.  8.  45;  Const.  1. 
0.  3.  19.  On  the  exceptions  from  this  rule,  see  Const.  16.  C.  5.  71  ;  fr.  6.  J  8.  D. 
3..  5;  fr  6.  D.  49.  15. 

*  A  possessor  can  claim  compensation  for  expenses  on  the  products  only  to  the 
extent  that  he  has  surrendered  them  :  fr.  36.  §  5   D.  5.  3 ;  fr.  46.  D.  22.  1. 

'  Const.  5.  C.  3.  32.  But  a  thief  cannot  demand  this  reimbursement:  fr.  13.  D. 
13.  1;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  52. 

*  fr.  27.  J  5.  fr.  37.  38.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  38.  D.  5.  3  ;  fr.  9.  D.  25.  1 ;  Const.  5.  C.  3.  32. 

*  fr.  23.  {  4.  fr.  27.  J  5.  fr.  48.  D.  6.  1 ;  fr.  4.  J  9.  fr.  24.  D.  44.  4 ;  fr.  14.  J  1.  D. 
10.  3;  fr.  33.  D.  12.  6. 

*  I  4.  I.  4.  6  ;  Dig.  6.  2  ;  DonelluSj  comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib  20.  c.  8 ;  Gliick^  Comm. 
Vol.  8,  J  593-599 ;  Orbroek^  de  Publiciana  in  rem  actione,  Gottingen,  1843. 

^  Originally  only  through  tradition  in  consequence  of  a  purchase  :  fr.  7.  J  11.  fr. 
8.  D.  6.  2. 

«  Gains,  IV.  36 ;  §  4.  I.  4.  6 ;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  6.  2.  See  fr.  3.  J  1.  fr.  4.  fr.  5.  fr.  7.  J 
1^.  17.  fr.  13.  pr.  D.  6.  2.  It  may  have  been  a  kind  of  the  Publiciana  in  rem  action 
that  formerly  he  to  whom  a  mancipi  ret  was  transferred  could  have  instituted 
when  he  lost  the  possession  before  the  usucapion  was  completed.  There  were, 
however,  cases  of  the  in  bonis  ease  in  which  other  utiles  in  rem  actions  were  allowed. 
^  See  Gaius,  IV.  {J  34.  35. 
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qoentlj  lost/  and  even  in  the  case  where  one  who  has  not  acoqoired  poBses- 
sion  had  a  title  which  authorized  ustLcapion  and  which  caused  and  justified 
his  belief  that  he  had  become  the  owner  of  the  thing  without  the  acquisition 
of  possession.'  The  true  owner  may  also  use  the  Publiciana  action  in  order 
to  avoid  the  strict  proof  of  his  ownership,  when  he  depends  simply  on  the 
fiust  that  he  has  lawfully  acquired  the  possession  of  the  thing  by  tradition ; 
this  action,  however,  always  presumes  that  the  thing  is  capable  of  being 
acquired  by  prescription.' 

2.  This  action  can  be  maintained  only  against  a  possessor  whose  possession 
is  not  as  good  as  the  plaintiff's  was,  consequently  it  cannot  be  instituted 
against  him  who  likewise  possesses  by  prescription,*  and  still  less  against  the 
true  owner  himself.^ 

3.  The  object  of  the  action  is  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing,  with  all  of  its 
appurtenances  {^um  omni  cama)^  and  the  same  principles  apply  here  as  in 
the  case  of  the  rei  vhidicatio  (§  297,  supra)* 

C.    EXCEPTION    OP   THE  BALE  AND   DELIVERY   OP  THE   THING  {exceptio   rei 

vendttst  et  traditse). 

§  299.  A  very  remarkable  exception  which  the  defendant  may  have,  both 
to  the  rei  vindicntio  action  and  the  Pitbliciuna  in  rem  action,  is  the  exception 
of  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  thing  {exceptio  rei  venditst  et  trculitst)? 

1.  The  exception  which  in  the  sources  bears  this  name  presumes  that  there 
was  a  valid'  sale  and  a  proper  tradition  ;  but  though  in  consequence  of  the 
rule  that  no  one  can  transfer  to  another  a  greater  right  than  he  himself  has 
( nenw  plu*  jurii  in  alterum  transferre  potesty  quam  ipse  hahet)  no  property 
was  trauriferred,  yet  because  of  some  particular  circumstance  *  the  real  owner 

»  fr.  1.  }  2.  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  13.  pr,  D.  6.  2.  «  fr.  12.  {  1.  D.  6.  2. 

»  fr.  9.  \  6.  D.  6.  2.     See  fr.  12.  }  2.  D.  6.  2. 

*  Provided  that  the  plainliflf  receiFod  the  thing  before  the  defendant  from  the 
Mme  grantor :  fr.  9.  {  4.  D.  6.  2. 

*  fr.  16.  17.  D.  6.  2.  and  also  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  6.  2,  if  according  to  the  reading  of  the 
Cnd.  Flor.  the  comma  is  placed  after  catua  and  not  after  dommo.    See  note  3,  p.  236. 

*  fr.  7.  \  8.  D.  6.  2. 

^  l)ig.  21.3:  Glitck,  Comm.  Vol.  20,  {  1128 ;  Wiebeking^  aber  die  exc.  ni  vend,  et 
trad..  Munich,  H47. 

*  In  the  ca»e  of  an  invalid  sale  this  exception  is  not  allowed  (bat  tee  the  begin- 
ning of  note  9.  infra),  but  in  a  valid  but  ineffectual  sale  there  majr  be  a  replication 
to  the  exception.  See,  e.  g.,  fr.  32.  {  2.  D.  16.  1.  For  other  cases  of  a  replication, 
see  Ir  1.  \  5.  D.  21.  3:  fr.  7.  \  6.  in  fin.  D.  41.  4. 

*  Namely.  I.  Wh«'n  the  alienor  has  acquired  the  property  after  the  tradition :  fV. 
1.  pr  fr.  2.  L>.  21.  3  ;  fr.  17.  D.  21.  2 ;  fr.  72.  I).  6.  1,  or  when  the  alienor  has  after- 
wards acquirtiJ  th«  right  to  alienate,  of  which  he  was  deprived  because  of  soac 
other  person's  ri^ht :  fr.  17.  D.  23.  5. 

2.  When  thi*  real  owner  has  become  the  heir  of  the  alienor  after  the  tradition : 
fr    I.  I  1.  D.  21.  3;  fr.  73.  I).  21.  2;  Const.  14.  C.  3.32;  Const  14.  C.  8.  45. 

3.  When  in  ignorance  of  his  ownership  be  alienated  in  another  capacity,  lueh 
as  pawnee,  bailee  or  guardian :  fr.  10.  D.  20.  6 ;  Ar.  49.  D.  It.  1. 
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IB  estopped  from  contestiDg  it^  This  exception  may  be  used  by  the  grantee 
agaiDBt  any  one  who  is  the  owner  of  the  thing,  and  it  applies  not  only  to  the 
heirs  of  those  persons  for  whom  and  against  whom  it  could  have  been  em- 
ployed originally,  bat  likewise  to  their  several  successors.^  When  one  not 
in  possession  could  have  protected  his  possession  by  this  exception,  then  he 
can  maintain  his  Publiciana  in  rem  action  to  which  the  exceptio  dominix 
(ownership)  has  been  pleaded  by  using  this  exception  as  a  replication.' 

2.  The  exceptio  doli  (fraud)  might  also  be  employed  instead  of  this  excep- 
tion.* 

3.  The  latter,  and  under  certain  circumstances  the  exceptio  in /actum  in 
imitation  of  the  exceptio  rei  venditse  et  traditse,  is  also  used  in  similar  cases, 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  sources.'  The  rules  respecting  things  sold 
or  alienated  in  any  other  manner,  such  as  gifts,  cannot  by  analogy  be  applied. 

TITLE  FOURTH. 

loss  of  property. 

By  Passing  to  Another  Owner. 

§  300.  Property  to  the  extent  of  its  acquisition  from  another  may  be  lost 
by  the  owner  from  whom  it  was  acquired.  This  has  been  explained  in  Title 
Second,  supra. 

Without  Passing  to  Another  Owner. 

§  301.  Property  may  be  lost  without  being  acquired  by  another — 

1.  When  the  thing  perishes,  or  ceases  to  be  the  object  of  traffic  {extra 
commercium)} 

2.  When  the  owner  abandons  the  thing.^ 

3.  When  a  wild  animal  in  possession  escapes,  or  when  a  tamed  animal 
ceases  to  return.* 

•  Another  kind  of  the  exceptio  rei  venditte  et  traditse  was  the  exception  whereby 
before  the  time  of  Justinian  be  protected  himself  to  whom  the  quiritarian  owner 
had  transferred  only  a  maneipi  resj  when  the  alienor  sued  for  possession  before  the 
tompletion  of  the  usucapion. 

»  fr.  1.  i  2.  ft".  3.  D.  21.  3 ;  Const.  14.  C.  3.  32. 
»  ft.  2.  D.  21.  3  ;  fr.  72.  D.  6.  1 ;  fr.  4.  {  32.  D.  44.  4. 
«  fr.  17.  D.  21.  2  ;  fr.  4.  j  32.  D.  44.  4. 

^  Such  as,  1.  When  the  owner,  but  not  his  subsequent  heir,  warranted  against 
eTiction  him  to  whom  the  thing  was  aliened  by  another:  Const.  11.  31.  C.  8.  45. 

2.  When  the  owner  did  not  transfer  the  thing  sold  by  him,  but  of  which  the 
purchaser  obtained  the  possession  in  another  legal  way:  fr.  1.  {  5.  D.  21.  3. 

3.  When  the  sale  was  made  by  an  agent  authorized  by  the  owner,  who  without 
tulBcient  cause  forbade  the  agent  to  deliyer:  fr.  16.  D.  6.  2.  See  fr.  1.  JJ  2.  3.  D. 
21.  3;  fV.  7.  {  6.  D.  41.  4;  ft.  7.  {  3.  D.  23.  3.  has  an  example  of  a  dilatory  ex- 
ception. 

•  ft".  23.  D.  7.  4.  ft".  1.  {{  6.  7.  D.  43.  12.     See  {  158,  supra,  note  1. 
»  {  47.  I.  3.  1 ;  fr.  2,  {  1.  D.  41.  7 ;  fr.  17.  |  1.  D.  41.  1. 

•  II  12.  15.  I.  3.  1 ;  (t,  4.  fr.  5.  {  5.  D.  41.  1.  This  rule  is  not  applicable  to  tame 
aoimals :  fr.  5.  |  6.  D.  41.  1. 
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CHAPTER   THIRD. 

SERVITUDES.* 

TITLE  FIRST. 

NATURE    AND   GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    SERVITUDES. 

I.  Nature. 

§  302.  Scrvitu*  (servitude)  is  a  real  right  in  another's  thing  to  enjoy  it, 
and  is  inseparably  connected  either  with  a  certain  person  to  whom  it  apper- 
tains, or  with  a  certain  immovable  thing  for  whose  benefit  it  serves.  Of  a 
thing  whose  ownership  is  restricted  by  such  a  real  right,  it  is  technically  said 
sermi,  and  thus  it  arises  that  the  restriction  of  the  ownership  of  a  thing 
through  such  a  right,  and  the  right  itself,  is  termed  servttus^  The  reason 
that  this  technicality'  is  applied  to  only  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  real  rights 
in  another's  property  which  occur  in  the  Justinian  law  is  that  at  the  time 
of  the  compilation  of  that  law  the  other  three  kinds  had  not  been  invented,  as 
none  of  them,  except  servitudes,  belonged  to  the  Institutes  of  the  old  civil 
law. 

II.  General  Principles  of  Servitudes. 

§  303.  The  following  general  principles  are  developed  from  the  nature  qi 
servitudes,  and  the  majority  of  those  principles  govern  also  in  other  rights  in 
a  thing  (jura  m  re)  : 

1 .  A  servitude,  as  a  real  right  in  a  servient  thing,  may  be  enforced  against 
the  possessor  of  it  and  against  every  other  person.^ 

2.  A  servitude  cannot  consist  in  that  the  owner  of  the  servient  thing,  or 

>  SorRCM.— Gains,  H.  28-33 ;  Inst.  II.  3-5 ;  Dig.  VII.  and  VIII. ;  Cod.  III.  33.  34. 
Literature. — Doneliut^  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  9,  cap.  21,  22,  Lib.  10,  Lib.  11; 

MeriUii,  commentar.  in  tit.  Dig.  de  servitatibus,  in  Otto's  Thesaurus,  Vol.  3,  p.  613 ; 
Jmm  A.  CottGj  Comm.  s.  pnel.  ad  tit.  Dig.  de  servitutibus,  in  Meerman's  Tbesaarus, 
Vol.  1,  p.  ^97 ;  D'Aveian^  servitutum  liber,  Orleans,  1650,  and  in  Meerman's  The's. 
Vol.  4.  p.  119;  Wf»tphal^  de  libertate  et  servitutibus  prediorum,  Leipsic,  1773; 
K.  S.  ZachaHm.  in  Hugo's  Cir.  Mag.  Vol.  2,  No.  15  ;  C.  E.  Miinter^  von  den  senritatoo, 
a  vols..  Hanover,  1806,  1810;  Gliieky  Commentar,  Vol.  9.  and  10  to  {  690;  Lmdent 
Die  Lebre  von  den  scrvituten,  Jena,  1837  ;  E.  Hoffmann^  Die  Lehre  von  den  servi- 
tuten,  2  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1838,  1843;  Zielonacki,  Krit.  Erorterungen  uber  die  ser- 
vitotenlehre.  Bre8lau,.1849 ;  R.  Klctrt^  die  Rom.  servitutenlebre,  Breslau,  1856. 

>  )  3.  I.  2.  2  :  Inst.  2.  3.  On  the  Roman  idea  of  servitude  (aervitut)  and  riglil  in 
another  s  thing  (jus  in  re  aiiena),  see  Savigny^  vom  Besitz,  p.  118;  Unterhohmer, 
Verjahruugiiebre,  Vol   2,  {  191. 

*  With  this  is  connected  the  idea  that  in  the  absence  of  a  servitade  it  is  termed 
Ul>fnas  rei  (free  ownership  of  a  thing) :  fr.  6.  7.  32.  {  1.  D.  8.  2 ;  fr.  34.  pr.  D.  8.  3; 
fr.  16.  in  f.  fr.  18.  {  2.  D.  8.  6;  fr.  4.  }  29.  D.  41.  3 ;  and  that  a  thing  not  burdened 
with  a  tfervitude  is  termed  a  thing  of  great  excellence  (re$  optima  maxima) :  ft.  90. 
169.  D.  50.  16 ;  Cicero,  de  lege  agrar.  3.  2. 

•  fr.  20.  {  1.  I).  41.  1 ;  fr.  5.  {  9.  D.  39.  I. 
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any  other  person,  shall  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant  party 
(in  fadendo).  The  owner  of  a  thing  may,  however,  bind  himself  to  do 
something  in  relation  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  another,  yet  this  would  establish 
no  right  in  the  thing  itself,  but  merely  an  obligation.^ 

3.  A  servitude  can  exist  only  in  another's  thing,  not  in  a  thing  which 
belongs  to  one's  self.     NvUt  res  ma  servit} 

4.  A  corporeal  thing  only  can  be  the  object  of  a  servitude,  and  hence  there 
cannot  be  a  servitude  in  a  servitude.     Servitus  servitutis  esse  non  potest.^ 

5.  The  servitude  must  be  advantageous  to  the  person  or  thing  entitled.^ 

6.  A  thing  is  never  presumed  to  be  burdened  with  a  servitude ;  when  a 
doubt  exists,^  the  establishment  of  one  is  to  be  strictly  construed,  and  it  must 
be  exercised  precisely  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  be 
least  burdensome  to  the  owner  of  the  servient  thing.^ 

TITLE  SECOND. 
of  the  beveral  kinds  of  servitudes. 

Division  of  Servitudes  in  General. 

§  304.  Servitudes  are— 

1.  Either  such  as  are  established  merely  for  the  advantage  of  a  certain 
determined  person,  so  that  they  relate  to  this  person  alone,  and  are  extin- 
guished at  his  death.^     These  the  Romans  term  personal  servitudes.^ 

2.  Or  they  are  such  as  are  established  for  the  benefit  of  land,  so  that  they 
pass  with  the  land  to  every  new  owner  of  it.  Servitudes  of  this  kind  the 
Romans  term  j\tra  s,  servitvies  prmdiorum  «.  rerum^  or  simply  servthUes?^ 
At  the  present  time  they  are  termed  real  or  prsedial  servitudes,  or  privileges 
of  land. 

I.  Personal  Servitudes. 

§  305.  All  personal  servitudes  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  eminently 
personal  rights,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  person  of  the 

'  fr.  15.  J  1.  D.  8.  1.  fr.  6.  {  2.  D.  8.  6  ;  fr.  81.  §  1.  D.  18.  1 ;  Johannknecht,  explo- 
ratio  qnestionis  :  an  seryitas  in  faciendo  consistat,  Gottingen,  1807. 

•fr.  5.  pr.  D.  7.  6;  fr.  26.  D.  8.  2;  fir.  78.  pr.  D.  23.  3.  But  in  a  thing  held  in 
common,  there  maj  be  a  seryitude  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  owners :  fr.  10.  D. 
7.  9 ;  fr.  8.  fr.  27.  pr.  fr.  40.  D.  8.  2. 

»  fr.  1.  D.  33.  2 ;  fr.  33.  J  1.  D.  8.  3. 

•  fr.  16.  pr.  D.  8.  1  ;  fr.  19.  D.  8.  1.  is  not  contra.     See  {  315,  infra,  note  6. 
»  fr.  13.  {  1.  D.  8.  4 ;  Const.  9.  C.  3.  34. 

•  fr.  20.  {  5.  D.  8.  2 ;  fr.  4.  §  1.  2.  fr.  6.  {  1.  D.  8.  1 ;  fr.  24.  fr.  33.  §  1.  D.  8.  5. 
»  J  3.  I.  2.  4 ;  pr.  I.  2.  5 ;  fr.  3.  {  3.  D.  7.  4.     See  note  1,  p.  256,  infra. 

«  fr.  1.  15.  D.  8.  1  ;  fr.  8.  {  3.  D.  34.  3. 

•  J  3.  I.  2.  3 ;  fr.  1.  {  1.  D.  8.  4 ;  fr.  1.  D.  8.  1. 

'<*  E.  g.j  in  the  rubric  D.  de  seryitutibus  8.  1,  and  generally  in  this  whole  title,  as 
well  as  eyerywhere,  the  term  tervittu  occurs,  without  any  suffix. 
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party  entitJed  to  them/  and  are  extiognished  at  his  death,'  uoless  they  were 
granted  to  him  expressly  for  himself  and  his  heirs.'  To  these  helong,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  law,  the  usufraot  {ustufructvs)  and  the  use  {ususi)  of  another'B 
thing,  the  right  of  dwelling  in  another's  house  {habitatio)^  and  the  services 
of  another's  slave  or  hcast  {operse  servorum  et  animalium), 

A.   USUFRUCT. 

1.  Its  Nature. 

§  306.  Usufruct^  is  that  real  right  in  another's  thing  by  virtue  of  which 
the  entitled  party  is  authorized  to  reap  all  the  products  of  the  thing,  and  in 
general  to  have  its  entire  use  and  enjoyment  as  far  as  is  practicable  without 
injury  to  its  substance.'  The  entitled  party  is  termed  fructuarius  or  usufm^ 
tuariuSj  and  the  owner  of  the  thing,  who  in  this  case  has  merely  the  naked 
property  (nuda  proprietas)  (§  269,  supra)  f  is  termed  proprietarius  s.  dominus 
proprieUitis,  and  the  thing  itaelf  is  termed  res  fntctuaria, 

2.  lU   Object. 

§  307.  As  the  usufruct  gives  no  right  to  the  substance  of  the  thing,  and 
consequently  none  to  its  consumption,  hence  only  an  inconsumable  thing  can 
be  the  object  of  it,  regardless  whether  it  be  a  movable  or  immovable  thing.^ 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Roman  law ;  but,  in  later  times,'  the 
right  of  usufruct  was,  by  analogy,  extended  to  consumable  things,  and  there* 
with  an)se  the  distinction  between  verus  and  quasi  usits/ructus*  and  contem- 
poraneously the  characteristics  of  usufruct  were  also  extended  to  the  usufruct 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  estate  (usus/rttctus  omnium  s.  partis  bonorum). 
A  usufruct  of  the  latter  kind  embraces  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  estate 

>  j  3.  I.  2.  4 ;  fr.  6C.  D.  23.  3 ;  fr.  15.  D.  10.  2  ;  fr.  37.  D.  8.  3. 

s  {  3.  I.  2.  4 ;  pr.  I.  2.  5  ;  fr.  3.  {  3.  D.  7.  4 ;  ConBt.  3.  pr.  Const.  12.  pr.  GoDSt.  14. 
C.  3.  33. 

>  In  this  case,  howeyer,  the  servitude  becomes  extinct  bj  the  death  of  the  pmrtj 
entitled  to  it,  and  only  commences  anew  in  the  person  of  his  heir:  f^.  37.  {  12.  D. 
45.  1. 

«  Inst.  2.  4  ;  Dig.  7.  1  ;  Cod.  3.  33 ;  Paul,  III.  6.  {  17-26 ;  Fragm.  Vaticana  tit.  de 
asufructu.  On  the  whole  doctrine,  DontUu*^  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  10;  Otr.  Noodt^ 
de  usufmctu,  in  his  worlcs,  Vol.  1. 

»  Pr.  I.  2.  4 ;  fr.  1.  D.  7.  I.  Consequently  the  uiu*fructu9^  or  the  right  to  use  the 
fruit  of  another's  thing,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  owner's  right  of  enjoy- 
ment ({  294,  tupra).  The  latter  is  never  termed  by  the  Romans  ui^/ruc^uif  and  in 
fr.  5.  pr.  D.  7.  6.  fr.  78.  pr.  D.  23.  3.  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  owner  of  a 
thing  neither  has  nor  can  have  the  usufruct  in  it:  nuili  enim  res  sua  Mercit  ({  303, 

•Ill    2.  4. 

'  Pr.  I  I.  I.  2.  4:  fr.  2.  D.  7.  1. 

■  By  a  «enatuscun8ult  of  an  uncertain  time:  ft,  1.  D.  7.  5;  {  2.  I.  2.  4;  IIu^, 
Gesch.  des  Rom.  Recht.  p.  7C4. 

•  (  2.  1.  2.  4  i  Dig.  7.  5.     See  {  310,  M|/ni. 
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remainiDg  after  the  deduction  of  the  debts,  and  the  inconsumable  corporeal 
things  belonging  to  the  estate  are  to  be  regarded  as  vems  vsus/ructusy  and 
the  remaining  constituent  parts  ^  of  the  estate  are  regarded  as  quad  usus/ructus. 

3.  Rights  of  the  TJs^ifructuary. 

§  308.  In  a  case  of  true  usufruct  the  usufructuary  has  the  following  rights : 

1.  He  may  fully  use  and  enjoy  another's  thing,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done, 
according  to  its  form  and  condition,  without  injury  to  its  substance,  and  with- 
out restriction  of  its  use  to  only  his  personal  necessities.'  Accordingly,  he 
has  the  right  to  gather  all  the  products  ungathered  at  the  commencement  of 
the  usufruct,"  and  all  those  produced  during  its  continuance,^  but  he  does  not 
become  the  owner  of  the  products  till  he  has  gathered  them,  and  hence  all 
products  not  gathered  by  him  at  the  end  of  the  usufruct  descend  not  to  his 
heirs,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  thing  producing  them.' 

2.  He  has  furthermore  the  right  to  exercise  all  servitudes  appertaining 
to  the  thing.* 

3.  He  may  permit  the  exercise  of  his  usufruct  to  another  for  compensation 
or  gratuitously.'  But  the  right  to  the  usufruct  itself  is  inseparable  from  his 
person ;  he  cannot  transfer  it  to  a  third  party,  but  may  surrender  it  to  the 
owner  of  the  thing.® 

4.  Duties  of  the  Usufructuary. 

§  309.  The  usufructuary's  duties  are : 

1.  He  must  bear  all  the  burdens  and  taxes  imposed  on  the  thing." 

2.  He  must  use  the  thing  like  a  prudent  family  father,  and  as  such  he 
must  see  that  it  is  kept  in  good  condition,  otherwise  he  will  be  liable  to  the 
owner  in  damages.^^  But  if  the  expenses  for  repairs  and  maintenance  are  too 
burdensome  he  can  release  himself  from  them  by  abandoning  the  usufruct.^^ 

»  fr.  24.  pr.  fr.  37.  fr.  43.  D.  33.  2  ;  fr.  39.  J  1.  D.  50.  16 ;  Const.  1.  C.  3.  33. 
'  The  Roman  law  contains  very  manj  special  provisions  respecting  this.     See 
H  37.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  9.  {  7.  fr.  10.  11.  fr.  12.  pr.  fr.  18.  fr.  59.  J  2.  D.  7.  1. 
»fr.  27.  pr.  D.  7.  1. 

*  fr.  59.  ?  1.  D.  7.  1 ;  fr.  25.  §  1.  D.  22.  1. 

*  J  36.  I.  2.  1 ;  fr.  13.  D.  7.  4 ;  fr.  12.  J  6.  D.  7.  I ;  fr.  25.  §  I.  D.  22.  1 ;  fr.  8.  D. 
33.  1.  Comp.  tuproy  note  1,  p.  146,  but  especially  {  293,  and  respecting  the  fruetus 
dvOes,  fr.  25.  §  6.  fr.  26.  fr.  58.  pr.  D.  7.  1. 

«  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  5.  J  1.  D.  7.  6.  compare  with  fr.  1.  J  20.  fr.  2.  D.  39.  1 ;  fr.  1.  g  4.  D. 
43.  25. 

T  fr.  12.  J  2.  D.  Ibid.  comp.  fr.  38.  39.  67.  D.  Ibid. ;  Const.  13.  C.  3.  33.  The  usu- 
fruct may  be  pledged:  fr.  11.  J  2.  D.  20.  1. 

*fr.  15.  16.  pr.  D.  10.  2;  Paul,  sent.  rec.  3.  6.  J  32;  Gains,  II.  30;  J  3.  I.  2.  4; 
Olucky  Coram.  Vol.  9,  p.  223. 

»  fr.  10.  D.  50.  17  ;  fr.  7.  J  2.  fr.  27.  i  3.  fr.  52.  D.  7.  1. 

w  fr.  1.  JJ  3.  7.  fr.  2.  D.  7.  9 ;  fr.  9.  pr.  fr.  13.  {  2.  fr.  15.  g  3.  fr.  65.  pr.  fr.  60.  D.  7. 
1  ;  2  38.  I.  2.  1.  But  he  is  not  liable  if  the  thing  be  worn  out  by  ordinary  use  :  fr. 
9.  2  3.  D.  7.  9. 

"  fr.  48.  pr.  fr.  64.  fr.  66.  pr.  D.  7.  I.     See  {  323,  it^fra. 
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3.  When  his  right  is  ended  he  must  restore  the  thing  itself  to  the  owner. 

4.  To  secure  the  performance  of  his  duties  at  the  commencement  of  his 
usufruct  he  must  indemnify  the  owner  by  bail  or  pledge  {caxUio  usufmciu- 
aria)}  The  owner  is  not  bound  to  deliver  to  the  usufructuary  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  till  this  security  b  given,  and  if  possession  has  already  been 
IHT^  the  owner  may  institute  an  action  to  compel  him  to  give  security  or  to 
return  the  thing  * 

5.  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Quasuusu/ructuary. 

§  310.  In  the  case  of  a  quasi-usufruct  of  things  which  are  consumed  by 
use'  the  usufructuary  becomes  the  substantial  owner  of  the  thing  producing 
fruit  (res  fntctuaria),  and  he  thereby  acquires  the  right  to  consume  the  thing. 
But  at  the  termination  of  his  right  he  must  either  restore  a  like  quantity  to 
that  which  he  received  of  things  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  or  pay  their 
value  in  money.  For  this  restitution  or  payment  security  must  be  given.^ 
As  regards  the  usufruct  in  clothing  it  is  in  doubtful  cases  to  be  taken  as  a 
true  usufruct,  if  it  be  not  given  expressly  as  a  quasi  usufruct.^  The  usu- 
fnictm  nominis  (of  an  estate  or  money)  is  a  kind  of  the  quasi-usufruct.* 
The  usufructuary  may  in  doubtful  cases  collect  the  outstanding  debts/  and 
at  the  time  of  payment  acquires  the  usufruct  on  that  received,  which  is  some- 
times a  quasi-usufruct  of  the  thing  and  sometimes  a  true  usufruct. 

B.   USE. 

§  311.  The  right  of  use  {ususy  is  that  personal  servitude  by  virtue  of 
which  the  party  entitled  to  it,  irrespective  of  the  wants  of  himself  or  family, 
may  make  every  use  of  another's  thing  which  its  nature  and  character  permit. 
Consequently  the  use  in  itself  gives  no  right  to  the  products,  but  only  to  the 
use  of  the  thing.  When,  however,  this  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be 
used  at  all,  or  at  least  not  completely  without  the  enjoyment  of  the  products,  the 
usuary  \»  entitled  to  a  moderate  share  of  the  products  according  to  his  wants.* 

*  Dig.  7.  0.  The  owner  may  retnit  the  security,  excepting  in  the  case  where  the 
usufruct  has  been  created  by  testament:  Const.  1.  C.  3.  33  ;  Const.  7.  C.  6.  54.  See 
fr.  8.  D.  7.  5.  On  the  various  opinions^  see  Hopfner^  Comm.  }  373 ;  Oluek^  Gomm. 
Vol.  9,  4  654. 

«  fr.  1.^.  pr.  D.  7.  1  ;  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  7.  9.  •  {  2.  I.  2.  4;  Dig.  7.  6. 

«  fr.  7.  D.  7.  5.     See  {  2.  I.  2.  4 ;  fr.  5.  {  1.  D.  7.  6. 

»  fr.  15.  ^  4.  D.  7.  1 ;  {2.  I.  2.  4.  and  the  gloss  on  it;  fr.  9.  {  3.  D.  7.  9;  DontUui, 
Lib.  10.  c.  4  ;  Noodt,  de  usufr.  Lib   1.  c.  21.    See  Oluek,  Gomm.  Vol.  9,  }}  643.  644. 

*  See  ?  307,  supra,  note  4. 

^  fr.  3  4.  1).  7.  5;  Const.  1.  C.  3.  33.  Of  course  when  the  debtor  himself  be- 
■  ome*  the  usufructuary  it  is  an  excepted  case. 

*  Iii-i    ;:.  r> ;  Dig.  7.  8-33.  2  ;  ^ar^ny,  Tom  Berufe  unserer  Zeit.,  p.  101. 

*  The  iollowing  passage  will  explain  the  nature  of  use:  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  7.  8.  The 
rigbti  of  the  u^uary  in  relation  to  houses,  Tillas,  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  «.  ^., 
fr.  12.  {  2.  D.  7.  8.  Sometimes  the  use  gave  as  complete  a  right  as  the  uiufruci, 
for  example,  fr.  22.  pr.  D.  7.  6. 

16 
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The  usaary,  however,  caonot  permit  the  exercise  of  his  right  by  another,  at 
least  not  wholly  and  exclusively.^ 

C.    HABITATION. 

§  312.  The  right  of  dwelling  QiahUatio)^  or  the  right  of  free  residence  in 
another's  house,  was  among  the  Romans  substantially  the  same  as  the  usu- 
fruct, or  usiu  sodium  ; '  but  it  seems  that  the  term  habitation  or  the  use  of  a 
house  (usns  xdiuin  hahitandi  causd)^  was  employed  only  in  cases  where  a 
habitation  was  given  to  a  necessitous  person  as  a  charity.  Hence  the  in- 
habitant could  permit  the  exercise  of  his  right  by  another  for  a  compensa- 
tion, but  not  gratuitously,^  and  therefore  the  hahitatio,  like  the  usufruct  and 
use,  is  not  lost  by  loss  of  status  or  non-user.^  Hahitatio  has  also  the  charac- 
teristics that  when  granted  as  a  pure  donatio  inter  vivos  it  could  be  revoked 
Vj  the  donor's  heirs.* 

D.  WORK  OP  SLAVES  (opers^  servorum). 

§  313.  The  operse  servorum  et  animalium^  among  the  Romans,  consisted  in 
<the  right  to  enjoy  every  use  and  advantage  from  the  services  of  another's 
slave  or  animal  which,  according  to  their  peculiar  nature  or  quality,  could  be 
derived  from  them.^  As  in  the  case  of  hahitatio^  this  right  is  not  lost  by 
.loss  of  status  or  non-user.  The  legacy  of  work  (Jegatum  operarum)  differs 
from  legacies  of  other  personal  servitudes  in  that  it  is  transmitted  to  the  heirs 
of  the  legatee,  at  least  in  the  case  when  the  legatee  dies  afler  the  legacy  was 
acquired  (dies  legati  cessit)  and  had  not  yet  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 
legacy,^  and  that  the  slave  or  animal  was  not  usucapioned  by  a  third  person 
before  the  acquisition  of  the  legacy. 

II.  Predial  Servitudes.* 

A.    NATURE. 

§  314.  By  praedial  servitude  is  meant  a  right  which  is  granted  in  one  piece 
of  land  for  the  benefit  of  another  piece  of  land,  and  which  may  be  exercised 
by  every  owner  of  the  dominant  land  against  every  owner  of  the  servient 
land.'®     Hence  there  always  must  be  two  pieces  of  land  {prsedia)  belonging 

1  J  1.  I.  2.  6.     See  fr.  2.  J  1.  fr.  3.  fr.  4.  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  7.  8.     And  not  gratuitously, 
because  this  is  regarded  AB/rueiut  civilia. 
«  Inst.  2.  6 ;  Dig.  7.  8  ;  Cod.  3.  33.  >  fr.  10.  pr.  D.  7.  8. 

*  {  5.  I.  2.  5 ;  Const.  13.  C.  3.  33 ;  fr.  10.  pr.  D.  7.  8. 

6  fr.  10.  D.  4.  5.     See  J  3.  I.  2.  4.  and  pr.  I.  2.  5.     See  note  1,  p.  256,  infra. 

•  fr.  27.  32.  D.  39.  5. 

T  Dig.  7.  and  33.  2 ;  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  7.  7. 

8  fr.  2.  D.  7.  7  ;  fr.  2.  D.  33.  2.  See  J  323,  note  1,  p.  256,  tn/ra,  and  4th  note  to 
5  712,  infra.     Unterholzner^  Verj&hrungslehre,  Vol.  2,  p.  216. 

»  Inst.  2.  3;  Dig.  8.  1-6;  Cod.  3.  34;  Cuja^y  recitat.  ad  Dig.  lib.  8.  tit.  1-6.  (in 
.his  works,  Vol.  7);  DonelltUj  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  11.  cap.  1-8.  13.  14. 

w  fr.  12.  D.  8.  4 ;  Const.  3.  C.  3.  34. 
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to  different  owners,^  one  of  which  is  burdened  with  the  servitade  (quod  debet 
servitutem,  prmdium  serviens  8.  /undus  servus)*  and  one  for  whose  advantage 
the  servitude  is  conferred  (cui  dehetur  .9ervitu8,  quod  habet  gertntutem),  and 
which  is  now  termed  prstdium  dominans}  Such  lands  need  not  be  adjoining, 
but  must  be  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  and  must  have  such  a  natural  loca- 
tion to  each  other  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  practicable/ 

B.   GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   PRiBDIAL   SERVITUDES. 

§  315.  The  general  principles  of  praedial  servitudes^  are — 

1 .  The  servitude  must  be  such  as  to  be  advantageous  to  the  dominant  land, 
by  increasing  either  its  value  or  its  acceptability.* 

2.  The  servitude  must  have  cmisam  perpetuam;  t.  e.,  the  servient  land 
must  from  its  natural  character  be  permanently  capable  of  affording  the  in- 
tended advantage  to  the  dominant  land,  and  that,  too,  without  the  necessity 
for  any  manual  act  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  land.^ 

3.  The  servitude  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  dominant 
land,  and  hence  it  passes  with  the  land  to  every  new  owner  of  it,  and  can 
neither  be  alienated,  pledged  nor  leased  without  the  land  to  which  it  apper- 
tains, nor  can  it  be  transferred  from  the  same  to  other  land.* 

4.  Prasdial  servitudes  are  indivisible,  and  therefore  cannot  be  partially  ac- 
quired or  lost.* 

5.  When  a  prsedial  servitude  is  unconditional,  it  may  generally  be  exercised 
in  all  the  servient  land,**  but  such  exercise  miut  be  restricted  to  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  dominant  land."  By  special  agreement  these  servitudes 
may  be  restricted  as  to  time  and  place,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
their  exercise." 

1  fr.  I.  n-  D-  8.  4 ;  ^  3.  I.  2.  3 ;  fr.  14.  {  3.  D.  34.  1 ;  fr.  6.  D.  8.  3. 

«  fr.  9.  D.  8.  I ;  fr.  14.  D.  8.  2  ;  fr.  23.  }  2.  D.  8.  3 ;  fr.  20.  {  1.  D.  41.  1. 

•  fr.  23.  {}  2.  3.  D.  8.  3. 

•  fr.  5.  I  I.  fr.  7.  {  1.  D.  8.  3  ;  fr.  38.  D.  8.  2 ;  fr.  7.  J  1.  D.  8.  4 ;  fr.  5.  D.  8.  6. 
»  Van^frotCj  Pand.  Vol.  I,  {  340. 

•  fr.  15.  pr.  D.  8.  1  ;  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  43.  20 ;  fr.  86.  D.  60.  16.  From  these  principles 
are  deduced — 

1.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  servitude  has  anj  ralae  personally  to  the  owner 
of  the  land,  to  whom  it  was  granted :  fr.  19.  D.  8.  1. 

2.  A  right  which  has  been  granted  to  one,  in  the  land  of  another,  merelj  for  his 
pernonal  pleasure  or  use,  is  not  a  pnedial  servitude  :  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  8.  1. 

T  fr.  28.  I).  8.  2  :  fr.  23.  {1.  I).  8.  3  ;  fr.  2.  D.  8.  4  ;  fr.  1.  {  4.  D.  43.  22.  See  fr. 
3.  I).  8.  3.     I/fine(ciu4y  de  causa  senritutem  perpetna,  in  his  works,  Vol.  3,  p.  177. 

•  fr.  16.  I).  8.  1 ;  fr.  44.  I).  19.  2  ;  fr.  33.  }  1.  D.  8.  3  ;  fr.  11.  {  3.  fr.  12.  D.  20.  1. 
See  \  336,  infra. 

»  fr.  11.  17.  I).  8.  1 ;  fr.  18.  fr.  32.  D.  8.  3  ;  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  8.  6  ;  fr.  5.  D.  7.  1.  On 
the  consequences  and  limitations  of  this  rule,  see  fr.  23.  {  3.  fr.  25.  D.  8.  3  ;  fr.  140. 
J  2.  I>.  45.  1  ;  Ilnmelmann^  die  Untheilbarkeit  der  servituten,  N&rdl.  1854. 

>»fr.  21.  I).  8.  3:  fr.  9.  D.  8.  1. 

»  fr.  :..  i  1.  in  fin.  D.  8.  3  ;  fr.  9.  D.  8.  1. 

i>  fr.  4..pr.  ({  1.  2.  fr.  6.  D.  8.  1 ;  fr.  13.  2  1.  D.  8.  3.     By  the  annexation  of  the 
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6.  In  general,  ^  prssdial  servitude  may  be  exercised  by  every  owner  of  the 
don^inant  land,  excepting  wh^n  it  is  restricted  expressly  to  the  person  of  the 
original  grantee.^ 

7.  The  person  entitled  to  exercise  a  servitude  may  do  every  thing  without 
which  such  exercise  would  be  impossible;^  however,  in  general,  he  'caiinot 
require  that  the  owner  of  the  servient  thing  shall  repair  it,  but  he  must  do, 
it  himself  when  such  repairs  are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  servitude.' 

8.  All  prsddial  servitudes  belong  to  the  dominant  land  itself,  and  not  merely 
to  its  superficies ;  that  is,  to  all  which  is  on  the  land,  even  though  they  were 
specially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  superficies.  So,  like¥rise,  they  are, 
imposed  on  the  servient  land,  and  not  only  on  its  superficies.^ 

C.    KINDS   OP   PREDIAL   SERVITUDES. 

§  316.  Prsedial  servitudes  are — 

1.  .Either  servitudes  or  jura  prsediorum  urbanorum  or  servitudes  or  jwa 
prsedtorum  rusticorum}  By  prstdium  vrhanum  is  meant  a  building,  without 
distinction,  whether  it  be  situated  in  town  or  country,  and  hy  praedium  rvsti- 
cum  is  meant  every  other  kind  of  land.*  A  servitude  prsedii  urbani  is  there- 
fore a  right  conferred  on  urban  land,  while  a  servitude  prsedii  rustvci  is  one 
that  is  conferred  on  rustic  land.^  There  are,  however,  some  servitudes  which 
are  usually  urban,  but  which  may  be  conferred  on  rustic  land,  while  some  of 
those  that  are  usually  rustic  may  be  conferred  on  urban  land.^  The  prsedial 
servitudes  are  partly  such  as  are  termed  servitudes  prsedii  urbanorum^  because 

ending  of  the  term,  or  of  a  condition  subsequent,  the  duration  of  a  prsedial  servi- 
tude can  be  limited  :  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  8.  1.     See  fr.  15.  D.  7.  4  ;  Const.  5.  C.  3.  33. 

1  fr.  15.  pr.  D.  8.  1 ;  fr.  56.  §  4.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  1.  D.  33.  2.  There  is  a  great  contest 
respecting  the  question  to  what  extent  a  right  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
prsedial  servitude  shall  not  be  considered  as  such,  but  as  a  personal  servitude. 
The  passages  which  are  said  to  sustain  the  latter  are  chiefly  fr.  32*  D.  7.  1 ;  fr.  4-6. 
pr.  fr.  37.  D.  8.  3  ;  fr.  6.  D.  33.  3 ;  fr.  14.  J  3.  D.  34.  1. 

«  fr.  10.  D.  8.  1 ;  fr.  20.  J  1.  D.  8.  2  ;  fr.  3.  §  3.  D.  8.  3. 

»  fr.  6.  I  2.  D.  8.  5  ;  arg.  fr.  15.  J  1.  D.  8.  1;  fr.  81.  J  1.  D.  18.  1.  An  exception 
is  i^ade  only  in  the  case  of  a  servitude  to  bear  a  burden  {e,  y.,  a  house,  srrvitus 
oneris  ferendi) :  fr.  6.  J  2.  fr.  8.  pr.  J  2.  D.  8.  5  ;  fr.  33.  D.  8.  2.  See  J  317,  note  4,. 
infra. 

*  fr.  13.  pr.  p.  8.  3  ;  fr.  1,1.  pr.  D.  8.  2  j  but  see  fr.  3.  D.-  8.  1. 
6  J  3.  I.  3.  2 ;  fr.  1.  D.  8.  1. 

«  Thus  Ulpian  states  in  fr.  I.  pr.  D.,  8.  4.  and  fr.  198.  D.  50.  16.  But  Neratius 
states  otherwise  in  fr.  4.  J  1.  D.  20.  2.  Ulpian's  views,  however,  prevailed :  J  1.  I. 
2.  3.  Prmdium  nutieunfi^  the  same  as  fundus  (land)  in  its  narrow  sense,  and  prx- 
dium  urbanum  is  the  same  as  mdificium  (a  building) :  fr.  211.  D.  50.  16;  comp.  with 
fr.  60. 198.  D.  50.  16.  The  view  frequently  stated  that  Ulpian  used  the  expressions 
in  fr.  3.  D.  20.  2.  in  the  same  sense  as  Neratius  did  is  incorrect. 

^  J  1.  I.  2.  3. 

•  fr.  2.  D.  8.  2;  comp.  with  fr.  2.  J  1.  D.  8.  3  ;  fr.  11.  J  1.  D.  6.  2  ;  fr.  U-  ?  1.  D.  8.  1. 
When  this  occurs,  the  senritade  is  asually  termed  irregular. 
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tbej  are  always,  or  at  least  usually,  for  the  benefit  of  a  building,  and  partly 
such  as  are  termed  servitudes  prstdii  rusticorum^  because  they  are  always,  or 
at  least  usually,  for  the  benefit  of  land. 

2.  Pra^ial  servitudes  are  either  those  by  virtue  of  which  the  owner  of  the 
servient  land  must  suffer  something  to  be  done  which  as  an  absolute  owner 
he  need  not  suffer  {in  patiendo  conststunt),  or  those  by  virtue  of  which  he  is 
either  forbidden  to  do  something,  or  may  be  forbidden,  which  as  an  owner  he 
is  permitted  to  do  {in  non  /aciendo  consistunf).  The  former  are  termed 
affirmative,  the  latter  negative,  servitudes.^ 

The  number  of  praedial  servitudes  is  not  limited.  The  Roman  law  only 
prescribes  the  general  conditions  that  are  required  to  constitute  such  servi- 
tudes (§  315,  supra).  Subject  to  these  conditions,  there  may  be  created  as 
many  and  diverse  prsedial  servitudes  as  there  may  be  rights,  which  one  piece 
of  land  may  for  its  benefit  have  in  another  piece  of  land.'  Accordingly,  the 
prsedial  servitudes  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Roman  law,  and  enumerated 
in  §§  317,  318,  in/ray  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  examples  of  such  servitudes 
as  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

1.  Urban  Prstdial  Servitudes.* 

§  317.  The  principal  urban  prsedial  servitudes  which  occur  in  the  Roman 
law  are  the  following : 

1.  The  servitude  oneris  /erendi\  or  the  right  to  rest  one's  building  on  the 
building,  wall  or  pillars  of  one's  neighbors.  This  servitude  has  the  peculi- 
arity that  every  owner  of  the  servient  wall  must  keep  it  in  such  order  and 
repair  as  was  agreed  on  at  the  creation  of  the  servitude,  but  when  nothing  to 
the  contrary  has  been  especially  agreed  on,  he  must  at  least  preserve  it  in  the 
condition  it  wns  when  the  servitude  was  created.^  He  is  at  liberty,  however, 
by  relinquishing  the  servient  wall,  to  release  himself  from  the  burden  of  keep- 
ing it  in  repair.  It  is  the  duty,  however,  of  the  dominant  owner  to  support 
the  building  during  the  repair  of  the  wall  on  which  it  rests.^ 

2.  The  servitude  ti^i  itnmittendi,  or  the  right  of  inserting  beams  in  a 
neighbor's  wall,  as,  for  example,  to  form  a  covered  walk  beside  it  {porticm 
atnbuiatoria),  or  merely  for  the  greater  security  of  one's  building.*     If  the 

Wr.  15.  2  1.  D.  8. 1.  See  {  303,  note  2,  tvpra.  This  diyisioD  applies  to  all  servi- 
tudes, but  the  personal  servitudes  belong  to  the  AffirmatiTe,  while  the  prstdial 
serritudes.  and  especially  urban  servitades,  are  of  both  kinds.  On  the  division 
between  ifrritutes  continue  and  di9c<mtinuM^  see  }  325,  i^fra, 

*  E.g.,  fr.  3.  \l  1.  2.  D.  8.  3. 

»  Cluck,  Coram.  Vol.  10,  {  667-673. 

«  fr.  6.  {I  2.  5.  7.  fr.  7.  I).  8.  5  ;  fr.  33.  D.  8.  2.  This  cbaracteristie  of  the  f  erritude 
on^rtM  ferendi  has  been  explained  in  wholly  different  wajs :  Oluek,  Comm.  Vol.  10, 
\  661. 

»  fr.  6.  }  2.  in  fin.  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  8.  5. 

•  fr.  8.  {{  1.  2.  D.  8.  5 ;  fr.  242.  {  1.  D.  60.  16. 
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beams  have  become  useless,  the  domioant  party  may  replace  them  with  new 
beams,  but  he  has  no  right  to  increase  the  number.^ 

3.  The  servitude  projiciendi^  or  the  right  to  build  a  projection,  such  as  a 
balcony  or  a  gallery,  from  one's  house  in  the  open  space  belonging  to  one*8 
neighbor.  One  kind  of  this  servitude  b  the  servitude  prptegendt,  or  the 
right  of  placing  on  one's  building  a  shed  projecting  into  the  open  space 
belonging  to  one's  neighbor.'  These  two  servitudes  rest  on  the  principle 
that  j)roperty  in  land  extends  also  to  the  aerial  space  above  the  land. 

4.  The  servitude  sttUicidn  s,  fluminis  recipiendi  «.  avertendi  «.  immiUendt, 
Htilltcidlum  is  the  drip  of  water  from  the  eaves,  and  flumen  is  the  rain-water 
collected  from  the  roof  and  carried  off  by  the  gutters.  The  servitudes  spoken 
of  consist  either  in  the  right  to  conduct  the  water  from  one's  house  on  to  the 
house  or  ground  of  one's  neighbor,'  or  in  the  right  to  conduct  the  water  from 
a  neighbor's  house  on  to  one's  own  house  or  land,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
or  irrigation.*  The  release  from  a  servitude  of  this  kind  was  also  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  a  special  kind  of  quasi-servitude,  and  was  termed  the  jus 
stiUicidii  $.  fluminu  non  recipiendi} 

5.  The  servitude  alti\ts  non  toUendi,  by  which  for  the  neighbor's  advantage 
one  dare  not  build  his  house  higher  than  it  is,  or  above  a  certain  height.* 
A  release  from  such  a  restriction,  and  the  obtaining  from  one's  neighbor  the 
right  to  build  higher,  was  termed  by  the  Romans  the  Jus  altim  toUaidi? 

*  fr.  14.  pr.  D.  8.  5.     See  fr.  11.  pr.  in  fin.  D.  8.  6. 

«  fr.  2.  D.  8.  2 ;  fr.  242.  J  1.  D.  60.  16 ;  fr.  29.  J  1.  D.  9.  2. 

»  J  1. 1.  2.  3  ;  fr.  2.  fr.  17.  J  3.  fr.  20.  J  3-6.  D.  8.  2  ;  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  8.  6 ;  fr.  16.  D.  8.  5*. 

*  Many  jurists  consider  this  as  a  servitude  stillicidii  non  recipiendi:  Vinnius,  in  the 
commentary  on  {  1.  I.  2.  3.  and  {  2.  I.  4.  6 ;  Oliick^  Vol.  10,  p.  125.  But  see  fr.  28. 
D.  8.  2. 

^  At  least  Theophilus,  ad  J  1.  I.  2.  3,  thus  represents  it.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  view  disagrees  with  the  nature  of  a  servitude  considered  as  a  restriction 
of  the  natural  freedom  of  ownership.  Still  with  regard  to  the  urban  praedial  ser- 
vitudes, the  Romans  seem  to  have  considered  as  a  servitude,  or  at  least  as  a  right 
similar  to  a  servitude,  not  only  the  restriction  of  the  ownership  itself,  but  also  the 
reacquired  right  of  the  natural  freedom  of  ownership  bj  the  dissolution  of  a  former 
servitude.  And  thus  is  explained  not  onlj  the  Jut  stillicidii  non  recipiendi  in  the  sense 
given  by  Theophilus,  but  also  ihejiu  altiut  tollendi  and  luminibus  officiendi:  fr.  2.  21. 
32.  pr.  D.  8.  2 ;  fr.  26.  pr.  D.  44.  2  ;  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  8.  3.  This  is  Mackeldey's  view  ; 
but  Bee,  also,  note  7. 

«  J  1.  I.  2.  3 ;  fr.  2.  fr.  11.  {  1.  fr.  12.  21.  32.  pr.  D.  8.  2 ;  fr.  7.  §  1.  fr.  16.  D.  8.  4  ; 
Const.  8.  9.  C.  3.  34. 

^  See  note  6  and  the  authorities  cited  at  its  end,  and  see  also  Ilugo^  Rechts- 
geschichte,  p.  504.  Ct^as  is  also  of  this  opinion,  in  the  last  note  to  J  2.  I.  4.  6. 
The  view  presented  in  note  5  is  contested  by  Schilling^  Bemerk.  iiber  Romische 
Rechtsg.  p.  144,  9eq.^  and  Unterhohner^  Verj&hrangslehre,  Vol.  2,  pp.  118,  119,  127, 
128.  To  this  extent  the  opinion  of  Mackeldey  has  been  given.  The  present  editor 
of  the  German  edition  (Fritz)  agrees  with  him  in  that  opinion  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  Roman  technology,  and  also  where  he  treats  of  the  right  of  natural  freedom 
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6.  The  serritade  lumxnum^  and  ne  lumintbus  ojffictatur,  as  also  the  senritode 
(fe  pronpectUy  and  ne  prospectui  officiatur,  Lumina  are  windows,  or  openings 
to  obtain  light  for  one's  building,  and  in  general  the  light  that  one's  building 
has  or  requires ;  pronpectus  is  the  view.^  The  servitude  luminum  $,  luminw 
excipiendi  «.  immittendi,  or /enesfrse  aperiendat^  is  therefore  the  right  of  one 
to  make  windows  or  other  openings  in  a  wall  belonging  to  another,  or  commoQ 
to  both,  in  order  to  obtain  light  for  one's  building,'  or  in  one's  own  wall  over- 
looking a  neighbor's  premises,  even  if  this  be  forbidden  by  some  especial  laws/ 
The  servitude  ne  luminibus  officiatur  consists  in  thb,  that  one  cannot  deprive 
his  neighbor's  building  of  light,  by  buildings,  vegetation  or  other  obstructions. 
Whether  in  such  case  he  must  leave  to  his  neighbor's  building  merely  the 
necessary  light,  or  all  the  light  which  it  had,  depends  on  the  conditions  on 
which  the  servitude  was  acquired  or  granted.*  The  servitude  de  prosepectu^ 
or  ne  pro»pectui  officiatur  (there  being  no  difference  between  them),  consists 
in  the  right  of  preventing  one's  neighbor  from  obstructing  the  prospect  from 
one's  house  or  land,  by  buildings  or  other  hindrances.'     The  release  from  a 

which  was  never  lost,  but  not  on  the  reacquisition  of  the  former  servitude  by  the 
dissolution  of  it.  He  however  does  not  recognize  this  as  the  only  meaning  of  Jut 
aUius  (oUendi,  but  finds  mentioned  in  fr.  7.  pr  D.  8.  5.  a  right  of  this  name,  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  a  true  servitude.  See  fr.  8.  D.  8.  5.  and 
fr.  24.  D.  8.  2.  Respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  actions  in  rem  in  {  2.  I.  4.  6, 
relating  to  the  Jus  altiut  iolUndi,  are  mentioned,  see  {  324,  infra. 
»  fr.  16.  D.  8.  2. 

•  That  these  terms  mean  the  same  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  following 
passage? :  fr.  4.  23.  pr.  fr.  40.  D.  8.  2 ;  fr.  13.  ^  7.  D.  7.  1.  and  Const.  12.  {  2.  C.  8.  10. 

>  See  the  passages  cited  in  note  2.  The  views  wherein  this  servitude  consisted 
among  the  Romans  are,  however,  conflicting.  Feuerbachy  in  his  Civil.  Vers.  Vol.  1, 
No.  1.  regards  it  rather  as  a  servitude  of  shade  than  of  light,  t.  f.,  as  a  right  to  the 
shade  afforded  bj  a  neighbor's  house  or  wall  to  our  land,  whereby  he  could  be 
prevented  from  removing  it.  See,  contra^  Dabelow^  uber  die  servitus  luminum 
der  Komer,  Ualle,  1804.  And  again,  on  the  other  hand,  Paehliffj  Diss,  in  qua 
Feuerbachii  de  luminum  servitute  sententia  contra  Dabelowium,  Groningen,  1811. 
Moatr,  in  bis  Beitriige  zur  Rum.  Gesetzkunde,  Stuttgart,  1815,  is  of  opinion  that 
this  is  a  servitude  of  reflection,  by  virtue  of  which  one's  neighbor  is  obliged  to 
suffer  the  sun's  rays  reflected  from  the  white  wall  of  one's  building  on  his  windows ! 
Among  other  noteworthy  writings  on  this  subject-matter  are  Oritnnffery  de  servi- 
tute luminum  et  ne  luminibus  officiatur,  Leipsic,  1819;  Luden,  die  Lehre  von  dea 
pervituten.  J  24  :  Fahne^  das  Fenster-  und  Lichtrecht  nach  rum.  gemeinem  deutsche, 
preu9Z.  und  franz.  R.,  Berlin,  1835,  {  2-7. 

•  Const.  12.  O-  C.  8.  10. 

ifr.  4.  11.  pr.  fr.  15.  fr  17.  pr.  J  1.  fr.  22.  23.  pr.  fr.  31.  D.  8.  2 ;  fr.  16.  D.  8.  4  ; 
fr.  15.  I>.  H   5  :  and  conip.  fr.  10.  D.  8.  2.  with  fr.  30.  D.  7.  1. 

•  fr.  :'..  12.  15.  I>.  8.  2  ;  {  2.  I.  4.  6;  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  39.  1.  Respecting  these  servi- 
tudes.  the  opioioiis,  ejipecially  those  of  the  later  writers,  differ.  See  the  works 
referred  to  in  note  3.  mpra.  As  to  the  servitudes  of  light  and  prospect,  the  Roman 
names  are  at  this  day  of  no  moment  practically,  as  all  depends  on  the  purpose  and 
manner  of  a  servitude  of  this  kind,  and  ita  extent. 
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servitude  ne  himinihus  aut  pro^ectui  officiatar  is  termed  jm  luminibm  ant 
prospectui  officiendi} 

7.  The  servitude  stercvUnu  is  the  right  of  placing  a  dung-pit  or  something 
similar  on  one's  own  ground  near  a  neighbor's  house  or  land.' 

8.  The  servitude  chacm  mittendae,  is  the  right  of  having  a  sewer  through 
the  house  or  over  the  ground  of  one's  neighbor.' 

9.  The  servitude  fumi  immittendi  «.  cuniculi  baiiieari  habendt  is  the  right 
of  conducting  off  an  intensely  burdensome  smoke,  or  other  disagreeable  vapor, 
through  the  chimney  or  over  the  ground  of  one's  neighbor/ 

2.  Rustic  Prsedial  Servitiules} 

§  318.  The  principal  rustic  prsedial  servitudes  that  occur  in  the  Roman 
law  are : 

1.  The  rights  of  way  by  land  and  by  water,*  which  are  subdivided  into— 

a.  The  servitude  itineris.  This  with  the  Romans  gave  the  authority  of 
passing  over  another's  land  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  of  being  carried  over 
it  in  a  sedan  or  litter.^ 

h.  The  servitude  cictus^  which  secured,  in  addition  to  the  rights  given  by 
the  foregoing  servitude,  that  of  driving  cattle  or  of  riding  in  a  vehicle.^ 

c.  The  servitude  tnae.  This  embraced  all  that  was  contained  in  the  iter 
and  (xctus^  and  also  the  right  of  dragging  stones  and  timber  over  the  way.* 
If  there  were  no  special  agreement  respecting  the  width  of  the  way  the  law 
provided  that  it  should  be  eight  feet  in  a  right  line  {in  porrectuni)^  and  at  a 
turn  (in  (m/ractum)  sixteen  feet.*°  A  servitude  of  way  may  be  granted  by 
express  agreement,  so  as  to  permit  the  party  entitled  to  traverse  the  servient 
land  in  every  direction  and  to  change  his  way  at  pleasure."  But  when  there 
is  no  such  express  agreement  the  entitled  party  is  restricted  to  a  certain  di- 
rection, which  may  be  determined  immediately  on  the  establishment  of  the 
servitude.  If  this  be  not  done,  or  if  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  it,  it  must 
be  decided  by  the  judge  according  to  equity  and  with  respect  to  the  locality 
and  the  interests  of  both  parties.^'     In  Germany,  in  determining  the  nature 

ifr.  2.  D.  8.  2.  »fr.  17.  |  2.  D   8.  5. 

•  fr.  7.  D.  8.  1 ;  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  8.  3.  ♦  fr.  8.  J  5-7.  D.  8.  5. 
»  Oluckj  Comm.  Vol.  10,  J  674-683. 

•  Respecting  the  Roman  rights  of  way  see  Biener^  Diss,  de  differentiis  itineris, 
actus  et  vise  genuinis,  Leipsic,  1804;  Oosehenj  Grundrisz  zu  Pand-Vorles  p.  147  ; 
Vanfferowj  Pand.  J  341. 

1  pr.  I.  2.  3 ;  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  7.  pr.  fr.  12.  D.  8.  3. 

•  See  in  addition  to  the  passages  just  cited  fr.  4.  §  1.  fr.  13.  D.  8.  1  ;  fr.  2.  D.  8.  6. 

•  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  8.  3. 

Mfr.  8.  fr.  13.  jj  2.  3.  fr.  23.  pr.  D.  8.  3 ;  fr.  6.  in  fin.  D.  8.  6.  See  also  Varro,  de 
ling.  lat.  6.  2,  and  ffu^o^  Recbtsg.  p.  190. 

»  fr.  13.  {  1.  D.  8.  3 ;  fr.  6.  {  1.  D.  8.  6. 

"fr.  13.  2  1.  3.  D.  8.  3 ;  fr.  9.  D.  8.  1.  When,  however,  the  right  of  way  was 
constituted  by  testament,  and  the  testator  did  not  prescribe  the  location  of  the 
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and  extent  of  the  yarious  rights  of  way,  it  does  DOt  depend  od  the  Roman 
names  and  principles  of  the  servitudes  of  this  description,  hut  on  the  manner, 
where  and  for  what  purpose  they  were  granted  or  acquired.  Yet  at  the 
present  day  the  Roman  rule  of  law  governs  that  the  greater  tacitly  compre- 
hends the  less,'  if  it  he  not  otherwise  agreed.' 

d.  The  servitude  navigandi^  or  the  right  of  crossing  a  water  belonging  to 
another  in  order  to  arrive  at  one's  own  land.' 

2.  The  right  of  pasture  {servitus  pnscendi  s.  pascui)  is  the  right  of  pas- 
turing one's  cattle  on  another's  land.^  This  right  tacitly  includes  that  of 
arfus  so  far  as  the  latter  is  necessary  to  its  exercise.^  Its  extent  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  its  exercise,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  number  of  cattle,  depends 
on  the  agreement  in  relation  to  it  on  making  the  grant.  When  no  i^ree- 
ment  has  been  made  respecting  the  time,  then — 

a.  The  servitude  in  relation  to  meadows  and  ^elds  can  be  exercised  only 
at  the  time  when  they  are  fallow,  i.  6.,  between  harvest  and  seed-time,  con- 
sequently afler  the  crops  have  been  gathered  and  the  meadows  mowed.* 

b.  In  the  absence  of  agreement  as  to  kind,  any  kind  of  cattle  for  which 
the  pasture  is  adapted  may  be  pastured  on  it,  but  not  such  as  would  injure 
the  land  unusually.^ 

c.  If  the  number  be  not  limited,  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  dominant 
land  that  can  be  supported  through  the  winter  by  its  produce  may  be  pas- 
tured on  it.* 

d.  The  owner  of  the  servient  land,  unless  the  contrary  be  agreed  on,  has 
a  right  of  joint  pasture  (Jus  compcucendi').^  But  if  the  pasture  on  the  ser- 
vient ground  be  not  sufficient  for  the  cattle  of  both  parties,  or  ceases  to  be 
so,  the  owner  of  the  dominant  land  may  nevertheless  pasture  the  number  of 

waj,  then  the  heir  may  locate  it  as  he  pleases,  so  that  he  does  DOt  seriously  injure 
the  legatee  :  fr.  26.  D.  8.  3.  This  passage  originally  referred  to  the  legatum  per 
damnationem. 

1  fr.  21.  fr.  110.  pr.  D.  50.  17;  pr.  I.  2.  3 ;  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  8.  3. 

«  fr.  4.  J  1.  D.  8.  5;  fr.  1.  D.  34.  4.  »  fr.  23.  {  I.  D.  8.  3. 

♦  5  2.  I.  2.  3 ;  fr.  1.  ?  1.  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  4.  fr.  6.  {  1.  D.  8.  3 ;  Ktemp/e^  Diss,  de  serTi- 
tude  pascendi,  Wittenberg,  1791 ;  Stramp/er,  rom  Hutrechte,  Erlangen,  1798;  Mun- 
t^r,  rom  Weiderechte,  Hanover,  1804. 

»  arg.  fr.  3.  ^  3.  D.  8.  3. 

*  arg.  fr.  9.  D  8.  1,  '^eirilitfr  modo^''  that  is,  do  as  little  injury  in  the  exercise  of 
bii  right  as  possible,  and  fr.  13.  in  fin.  D.  8.  4. 

'  Lauterbach,  coll    Pand.  lib.  8.  tit.  3.  }  10. 

"  For  the  rcat^on  that  a  prandial  servitude  is  to  be  confined  to  the  necessities  of 
the  dominant  land  (see  suprOy  {  315,  dir.  5):  fr.  3.  pr.  combined  with  fr.  5.  io  fin. 
P   8.  3. 

•  arg.  fr.  13.  $  1.  in  fin.  D.  8.  4 ;  Const.  6.  C.  3.  34.  The  Jut  eompateendi  is  dis- 
tin)?ai^hfd  from  the  Jus  compaacui.  By  the  latter  is  understood  that  right  of  re- 
ciprocal pAPturin^  which  several  owners  grant  to  each  other  on  their  lands  or  the 
common  of  pasture.  It  does  not,  however,  always  occur  as  a  servitade,  but  often 
at  a  merr  preeanum :  Hagtmann^  Landwirthscbaftsf.  }  300-304. 
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cattle  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  agreement,  even  though  nothing  should 
remain  for  the  cattle  of  the  servient  land.  But  if  there  be  no  agreement  as 
to  the  number  of  cattle,  then  the  judge  shall  decide  what  number  each  may 
pasture,  regard  being  had  to  the  proportions  of  stock  belonging  to  each  farm. 

3.  To  the  servitudes  that  relate  to  the  conducting  and  using  of  water  be- 
long— 

a.  The  aqueduct,  or  the  servitude  aqust  ducendte,  i.  e.,  the  right  of  con- 
ducting water  to  one's  own  premises  from  or  through  another's  land,  whether 
beneath,  upon  or  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.*  As  a  general  rule  the 
party  entitled  can  conduct  the  water  only  through  pipes  and  not  through 
stone  channels,'  and  in  a  certain  direction.'  The  servitude  may  also  refer  to 
aqua  quotidiana  (daily),  in  which  case  the  use  of  the  water  is  not  restricted 
to  any  part  of  the  year ;  or  only  to  aqua  aestiva  (summer),  when  it  is  re- 
stricted to  the  summer.^ 

h.  The  aqusbhamtus^  or  the  servitude  aqust  hauri^ndse^  i.  e.,  the  right  of 
taking  water  from  another's  well  or  spring,  in  which  the  iter  as  far  as  it  is 
necessary  is  tacitly  embraced.^ 

r.  The  servitude  pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsuSj  or  the  right  of  leading  one's 
cattle  to  water  on  the  servient  land,  in  which-  the  actus  as  far  as  requisite  is 
tacitly  implied.* 

d.  The  servitude  aqux  educendx  «.  immittendse^  or  the  right  of  leading  off 
the  water  from  one's  own  to  another's  land.' 

4.  There  arc  many  other  servitudes,  as,  e.  g.^  the  right  of  cutting  wood  in 
another's  forest ;  the  right  of  storing  and  keeping,  the  produce  of  one's  land 
in  another's  building;  the  right  in  working  one's  quarry  to  cast  earth,  stones 
and  pieces  of  rock  on  one's  neighbor's  land  and  leave  them  there  till  they 
can  be  taken  away ;  the  right  of  having  a  hut  on  another's  land  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  right  of  pasture,*  and  the  jm  crcfse  exiinendit,  or  the  right  to 
take  clay  from  another's  land;  the  jus  caicis  roquendscj  U)  calcine  chalk  on 
another's  land;  the^ws  lapidis  eximendae,  to  take  stone  from  another's  land; 
the  Jus  arenas  /odiendse,  to  dig  in  another's  land,  and  similar  others.' 

1  pr.  I.  2.  3 ;  fr.  1.  pr,  fr.  9.  D.  8.  3 ;  fr.  14.  §  2.  D.  8.  1  ;  fr.  4.  D.  43.  20 ;  Cod.  1 1 . 
42;  Hermann,  Diss,  de  servitute  aqaseductus,  Leipsic,  1803.  The  works  on  water 
rights  cited  in  note  6,  J  295,  supra^  are  somewhat  applicable  here. 

•fr.  17.  J  1.  D.  39.  3. 

•  The  direction  is  determined  here  on  the  same  principles  as  in  the  rights  of  way  : 
ft.  9.  in  fin.  D.  8.  1  ;  fr.  21.  22.  26.  D.  8.  3;  fr.  8.  D.  3.  20. 

^  fr.  1.  JJ  2.  3.  D.  43.  20.  The  use  of  water  may  also  be  limited  by  days,  hours  or 
measnre :  fr.  2.  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  43.  20 ;  fr.  2.  J  J  1.  2.  D.  8.  3. 

»  J  2.  1.  2.  3 ;  fr.  1.  J  I.  fr.  3.  J  3.  fr.  9.  D.  8.  3 ;  Walch^  Diss,  de  aquae  hauriendae 
senritute,  Jena,  1754. 

•  See  the  passages  cited  in  the  last  note  and  fr.  4.  fr.  G.  {  1.  D.  8.  3. 
»  fr.  29.  D.  8.  3 ;  fr.  8.  J  5.  D.  8.  5. 

•  fr.  6.  2  1  ;  fr.  3.  JS  1.  2  ;  fr.  6.  in  fin.  D.  8.  3. 
»  J  2.  I.  2.  3  J  fr.  1.  {  I.  fr.  5.  J  I.  fr.  6.  D.  8.  3. 
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TITLE  THIRD. 

POSSESSION,  ORIGIN   AND   END   OF   SERVITUDES. 

I.  Of  the  Quasi-possession  of  Servitudes. 

§  319.  Servitudes  according  to  the  Roman  law  may  be  an  object  of  the 
right  of  quasi-possession  (§  246,  supra), 

A.  To  acquire  the  possession  of  a  servitude^  it  must  be  used  with  the 
intention  to  possess  it  (animus  quasi  possendi,  §  252,  supra).  For  which  is 
required — 

1.  In  personal  servitudes,  generally  the  detention  of  the  servient  thing.' 

2.  In  praedial  servitudes, 

a.  Legal  possession  of  the  dominant  land. 

b.  And  in  addition,  the  use  of  such  servitudes,  when  they  permit  recur- 
ring uses.'  In  affirmative  servitudes,  which  depend  on  the  continuous  condi- 
tion of  both  neighboring  lands,  the  existence  of  such  condition,^  and  in  nega- 
tive servitudes,  either  an  agreement  governing  the  servitude  or  the  obedience 
to  the  prohibition  of  that  which  by  virtue  of  the  servitude  may  be  prohibited. 

B.  The  possession  of  a  servitude  is  lost  *  by  the  declaration  of  the  inten- 
tion not  to  possess  it  {animus  non  possidendC)  ]  thereby  the  enjoyment  of  the 
servitude  becomes  impossible.  The  latter  occurs  in  personal  servitudes  by 
the  loss  of  the  detention,^  and  in  prsedial  servitudes  by  the  total  annulment 
of  the  condition  of  neighboring  lands  on  which  they  depend,  and  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  condition  by  virtue  of  which  the  servitudes  need  not  be  suffered, 
and  if  they  depend  on  recurring  uses  of  them,  by  obstructions  to  such  uses.^ 

II.  Of  the  Creation  of  Servitudes. 

A.    WHO   CAN  grant  THEM. 

fi  320.  As  servitudes  are  in  their  nature  component  rights  of  property  de- 
tached from  the  thing  itself,  and  belonging  to  another  than  the  owner  of  the 
thing  as  independent  rights,  it  follows — 

1.  That  strictly  speaking  only  the  true  owner  of  a  thing  can  burden  it 
with  a  servitude."  Accordingly  if  it  be  granted  by  one  who  is  not  the  true 
owner,  the  grantee  acquires  not  the  right  of  servitude  (^juM  servitutu)  itself, 
but  only  the  right  in  the  nature  of  possession  {Juris  quusi possessio)} 

>  Savt'jny,  Hecht  des  Besitzes,  {  45. 

«  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  7.  1. 

^  NaturAlly  with  the  view  to  exercise  a  right :  ff.  7.  D.  43.  19 ;  fr.  25.  D.  8.  6. 

*  fr  20.  pr.  I).  H.  2.     Comp.  fr.  8.  J  3.  D.  8.  5. 

*  Savvjny,  ij  4<J. 

*  Rei>p«*ctinK  ca-ieii  in  which  the  deteotion  is  transferred  to  another,  comp.  fr.  13. 
^  2.  D.  T.  1.  with  fr.  V^.  pr.  \  I.  D.  7.  4. 

»  fr.  0.  fr.  20.  pr.  I).  8.  2. 

«  fr.  H.  pr   io  fin.  fr.  8.  D.  8   4. 

*  Comp  W  24C,  252,  dtv.  2,  {  283,  noU  1,  tujtra^  and  }  325,  u\fra.     Respecting  the 
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2.  One  who  has  only  a  revocable  ownership  in  a  thing  cannot  burden  it 
with  a  servitude  for  a  longer  time  than  the  duration  of  his  right.^ 

3.  A  joint  owner  cannot  for  himself  alone  burden  the  thing  held  jointly 
with  an  indivisible  servitude,  such  as  a  prsedial  servitude.' 

4.  When  one  has  only  the  naked  ownership  of  a  thing,  because  another 
has  the  usufruct  of  it,  he  may  for  himself  alone  burden  the  thing  with  such 
servitudes  as  will  not  injure  the  usufructuary ;  but  he  cannot  imjxjse  a  servi- 
tude on  the  thinp-,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  usufructuary,  which  will  im- 
pair the  usufruct.' 

5.  The  emphyteuta  and  superficiary  (infra,  note  3,  p.  259)  may  impose  ser- 
vitudes on  the  thing  without  the  assent  of  the  owner  (dominus) ;  but  these 
are  protected  only  by  utiles  actions  and  exceptions,  and  are  annulled  when  the 
superficiary  or  emphyteutical  right  ceases  because  of  its  limited  nature.* 

B.   WHO   CAN   ACQUIRE   SERVITUDES. 

§  321.  A  personal  servitude  may  be  acquired — 

1.  By  any  one  who  has  the  general  capacity  of  acquiring  rights,  but  a 
prsBdial  servitude  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  true  owner  of  the  land,  because 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accession  to  the  land.^ 

2.  He  who  has  the  mere  right  of  property  in  a  thing  may  acquire  a  servi- 
tude for  it  without  the  consent  of  the  usufructuary,  but  then  the  usu^uctuary 
has  the  advantage  of  it  as  long  as  the  usufruct  lasts.* 

3.  A  joint  owner  cannot  for  himself  alone  acquire  a  servitude  for  the  joint 
land,  because  he  is  not  the  owner  of  the  whole  land,  and  a  servitude  from  its 
indivisibility  cannot  be  acquired  for  a  part.^ 

4.  The  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  cannot  have  established  for  himself  and 
his  neighbor  a  servitude ;  in  such  case  he  acquires  it  for  himself  only.* 

C.  HOW  SERVITUDES  ARE  ACQUIRED. 

§  322.  Servitudes  may  be  acquired — 

1.  By  convention.     This,  according  to  the  ancient  civil  law,  was  to  be 

occasionally  occurring  Puhliciana  action,  see  \  324,  infra^  and  respecting  another 
exception  from  the  rale  of  strict  law,  see  div.  5,  this  section. 

*  fr.  11.  J  1.  D.  8.  6 ;  fr.  105.  D.  35.  1,  because  of  the  rule  resolutojure  concedentis, 
rtzolvitur  jus  concestum.     See  J  270,  supra, 

»  fr.  2.  D.  8.  I  ;  fr.  II.  34.  pr.  D.  8.  3  ;  fr.  6.  J  1-3.  fr.  18.  D.  8.  4.  The  joint  owner 
can  only  grant  to  some  one  a  usufruct  to  his  undivided  part :  fr.  10.  D.  7.  9. 

■ft.  16.  2  7.  fr.  16.  D.  7.  1.  See  Oliick^  Comm.  Vol.  9,  p.  42,  8cq.\  VangeTow. 
Pand.  {  338,  Rem.  2,  No.  3 ;  Backing^  Instit.  {  164,  note  22. 

*  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  7.  4 ;  fr.  1.  J  9.  D.  43.  18.     See  j  327,  note  6,  infra.  '  ' 

*  J  3. 1.  2.  3 ;  fr.  1.  {  1.  D.  8.  4.  Hence,  a  mere  bon«  fidei  possessor  of  land  ac- 
quires only  a  bona  fidei  possession  of  the  servitude  granted  to  him  for  the  benefit 
of  the  land. 

*  fr.  15.  {  7.  D.  7.  I  ;  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  6.  J  1.  D.  7.  6. 

»  fr.  19.  34.  pr.  D.  8.  3;  fr.  6.  fr.  6.  J  1-3.  fr.  18.  D.  8.  4 ;  fr.  8.  §  1.  D.  8.  1  :  fr. 
30.  }  1.  D.  8.  2. 

*  fr.  5.  fr.  6.  pr.  in  f.  fr.  8.  D.  8.  4. 
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emlnxlied  Id  the  fonn  tn  jure  cessio  (the  aoqulsition  was  effected  by  a  fictitious 
aotioQ  to  which  the  defendaDt  made  do  defence),  and  whose  place  in  servitudes 
in  land  {rutticsR)  ^  could  also  be  substituted  by  the  mancipatio  (a  fictitious 
sale  by  scales  and  weight).'  In  the  case  of  provincial  latfds  these  forms 
were  not  permitted,  and  in  general  they  could  not  have  civil  law  servitudes. 
Hence  in  this  case  pacts  and  stipulations  were  used  as  substitutes.'  These 
were  oflen  mentioned  by  the  classical  jurists  without  special  reference  to 
provincial  lands/  and  the  quasi  tradition  of  a  servitude  is  protected  by  the 
praetor.^  In  the  Justinian  law  the  in  jure  cessio  and  the  mancipatio  have 
ceased  to  exist,  not  only  in  relation  to  servitudes,  but  wholly,'  and  there  are 
DO  longer  any  specialties  in  relation  to  servitudes  in  provincial  lands.  Beyond 
doubt  negative  servitudes  may  be  created  by  simple  convention;^  but 
whether  in  affirmative  servitudes  a  simple  agreement  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  right  of  servitude,  and  with  it  the  real  action  for  enforcing  it,  or  whether 
a  quasi  transfer  of  the  servitude  or  the  exercise  of  the  same  by  the  sufferauoe 
of  the  owoer  is  requisite  iu  addition  thereto,  is  a  question  much  disputed ; 
the  ^t  branch  of  this  proposition  appears  to  have  the  best  reasons  for  its 
support.^ 

2.  By  disposition  of  last  will  (servitus  legatd)^  where  the  right  of  servi* 
tude  is  ipso  jure  acquired  *  at  the  moment  of  the  acquisition  of  the  inher- 

>  At  least  with  the  four  oldest,  (/«r,  tietutj  tna  and  aqumductut^  and  with  the 
aqumhauttut:  Zaeharim  v.  Lingentkaly  (Jber  die  QDterschied  zwischeD  servitutes  rust, 
und  urb.,  Heidelberg,  1844,  p.  11,  »eq. 

s  Qaius,  II.  2  28-32  ;  Ulpian,  XIX.  {{  1.  9.  11.  *  Gaius,  II.  {  30-32. 

*  fr.  3.  pr,  fr.  25.  J  7.  D.  7.  I  ;  fr.  20.  D.  8.  1.  See  also  fr.  2.  }  5.  fr.  4.  {  1.  fr.  38. 
\  10-12.  fr.  49.  i  1.  fr.  85.  {  3.  fr.  111.  D.  46.  1 ;  fr.  33.  pr.  D.  8.  3. 

»fr.  11.  2  1.  D.  6.  2;  fr.  25.  J  7.  D.  7.  1 ;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  7.  4 ;  fr.  20.  D.  8.  1  ;  fr.  1. 
?  2.  D.  8.  3 ;  fr.  16.  D.  8.  5.     See  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  7.  1. 

*  Id  roaDj  of  the  passages  of  the  Corpus  juris  respecting  the  granting  of  servi- 
tudes the  injure  cedere  was  therefore  changed  to  cedere  or  coneedere.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  change  that  the  expressions  of  Gaius  cited  in  notes  2  and  3 
have  suffered  in  Justinian's  Institutes,  namelj,  in  }  4.  I.  2.  3.  and  in  {  1.  I.  2.  4. 

^  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  io  the  transfer  of  property  by  tradition  one  may 
by  the  Justinian  law  reserve  to  himself  a  servitude  by  simple  agreement  {exdpere, 
diducrrf),  though  formerly  it  could  only  have  been  done  by  the  transfer  through  injw 
res$to  or  mancipatio.  On  the  ancient  law  see  Gaius,  II.  }  33 ;  Fragm.  Vat.  {  47-50, 
and  onnhe  more  modern  law,  fr.  32.  36.  }  1.  D.  7  1 ;  fr.  19.  D.  8.  1 ;  fr.  35.  D.  8.  2; 
fr.  8.  I).  8.  4. 

^  Accordin^c  to  the  earlier  opinion  tradition  of  the  servitude  was  neceasary  for 
the  acquJMition  of  the  jus  sfrvitutisy  especially  becauia  of  the  Const.  20.  C.  2.  3; 
tr  3.  pr.  D.  44.  7.  and  the  passages  cited  in  note  5.  Bat  according  to  a  more 
modern  opinion,  in  consequence  of  the  passages  of  the  lostitutes  cited,  and  fr.  3. 
pr.  D.  7.  1.  compared  with  Gaius,  and  in  consequence  of  other  passages,  the  real 
right  uf  a  servitude  may  be  granted  by  pacta  et  stipuiationet^  without  quasi  traditio: 
Saitjny,  vom  Besitz,  pp.  577,  602.  The  latter  view  is,  however,  severely  contested, 
and  has  elicited  great  discussion  between  an  array  of  writers  for  and  against  it. 

*  The  point  of  time  of  acquisition  is  defined  in  {{  767,  768,  i^fta. 
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iUnoe.^  The  tacit  grant  of  a  seiritadc  by  a  convention  or  testament  is  to  be 
understood  only  wben  a  thing  alienated  or  devised  could  not  exist  or  the 
principal  right  to  which  the  servitude  is  accessory  could  not  be  exercised 
without  the  servitude.' 

3.  By  adjudication  in  the  three  actions  for  division  of  things.' 

4.  By  prescription.  Long  after  the  nsucapio^  qux  servitutum  constihtebat, 
rcspcH^ting  which  we  have  no  certain  information,^  was  by  the  Ux  Scribonia  * 
abolished/  the  rule  was  established  by  judicial  usage  that  by  the  long  contin- 
uous quasi .  possession,  or  long  use  of  the  servitude  (Jonga  qtiasi  posses$io  s. 
tiiutHtHHS  usus  seriyitHfis)^^  not  only  an  exception  was  founded,  but  also  an 
MfiYiV  IN  rem  action.*  To  which  is  requisite  that  one  shall  exercise  any  kind 
of  servitude'  in  a  thing  which  is  capable  of  being  acquired  by  ordinary 
pwperty  prescription"  for  ten  years,  or,  infer  absente^^  twenty  years,"  as  a 
right,  such  exercise  to  be  neither  forcibly,  secretly  nor  by  courtesy  (h^c  tTt, 
nee  r/<tiit,  nee  preeario)}*  Whether  by  the  Roman  law  it  depended  on  bona 
jities  is  disputed.''  When  the  requisites  to  this  prescription  are  lacking^  then 
the  thirty  or  forty  years  extinctive  prescription'  of  the  action  negatoria  in 
some  me^ure  supplies  the  place  of  such  requisites ;  and  when  the  possession 
is  acquired  bonti  fide,  there  may  usually  be  an  extraordinary  acquisitive 
pTvscription.  as  in  the  case  of  corporeal  things. 

5.  Usufruct  in  many  cases  is  founded  immediately  on  express  law.^*  and 
pnedial  servitudes  may  likewise  be  said  to  be  founded  on  law  when  under- 

^  {  4.  I.  t.  3:  {  1.  I.  3.  4;  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  7.  1.  To  foand  a  nsacapioa 
po9^$$ion  And  the  action  FmhUcimna  a  traditioD  of  the  serritade  is  also  necessarr 
here.     Respectiog  the  ftrrinu  U^mim  in  general.  Dig.  33.  2.  3. 

«  fr  1.  D.  35.  3 :  fr.  1.  {  14.  D.  T.  6 :  fr.  15.  {  1.  D.  33.  2 :  fr.  44.  J  ? :  fr.  SI.  *  3.  D. 
30 :  fr,  10.  P.  S.  5.  comp.  with  fr.  10.  fr.  34-^9.  D.  S.  2 :  fr.  3.  fr.  6.  pr.  fr.  T.  D.  8. 
4  :  fr.  30.  D.  T.  1 :  fr.  J6.  D.  3:j>.  2  ;  WtJ^Ui.  de  serritnubii?.  {  541.  aai  Giick.  Com- 
»enu  Tol.  ^,  pp.  TO*  TT-S2. 

*  fr.  ^-  I  1.  D.  T.  I.  fr.  16.  t  1.  fr.  «.  I  3.  D.  10.  2 :  fr.  6.  {  10.  D.  :  :•.  3 :  fr.  10.  D. 

*  fr.  4.  }  2^.  D- 41.  3.    Seefr.  14.  pr.P.  S.1.    See  (?,•**,  Comm.  To*..  ?.  ?.  ::?.#fty. 

*  tr,  4.  I  2:?.  D,  41.  3l  The  age  of  this  iVx  is  nckaown :  Oii^x.  Comrs.  Vol.  ^.  p. 
ill.  J»i^-.  noie  2. 

*  CxMBpjtf*  Pamu  «ai>  R.  1.  IT.  j  2. 

*  AZfo  tersc«>i  «/^«snr  m^kmwiw^w  fti^yMTir^.  **^/>*  A-^arwsW/  ari  U^p  J¥«f«n« 


»  fr  :0.  pr.  D.  S^  5 ;  fr.  H  mlt.  D.  3:?.  3 :  fr.  5.  J  3.  I^.  4>>.  I?    Cr**^  I.  1.  k.  3  34. 

»  C\>ati4.  :i,  :a  in.  0.  T.  33. 

*  rTiM*er!T  <^  c^archef  a»d  bexeTvxeat  irfiiicxiors  caxr^M  be  «c  a^c  •ir^ : 
X*f^  Tj^:.  c.  %L    See  C^$t.  5.  O.  1.  4:  ;  Cv^ass.  K  0.  ::.  f^''. 

=  Tax:   «it.  r^.  V   >   JL  I  < :  i\>*$v  2.  C.  ^  M ;  vVrii.  12,  :x  fa.  C   T    3o. 

»  fr.  li    vr.  I>   5^ :  fr.  :    {  xlt.  D-  35?.  3 :  Coa«.  :.  C.  5.  M. 

»  Ke$9i^r:iiu:  li*  c^axa  la^  «♦  ^  21K  i*;e  *<  fstp^*. 

*•  Ti-e  SLijr'**  c*5sf*  -jc  ;i«  gt^u^*  *v  a  x«:frT:c5  i^^  law  are  lli*ll:.^i^i  »-^*  \\ 
i^.  2^1    tiT  i.  I  i^:^v  iiT-  3.  f  «i5k  a»i  as  i^  «»i  fc  }  iTJ. 
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Btood  in  the  sens^;  of  the  restrictions  of  law  on  property  in  a  thing  for  the 
benefit  of  another.     (See  §  295,  supra.) 

III.  Extinction  of  Servitudes.* 

§  323.  Aside  from  laws  or  indiyidoal  action  servitudes  from  their  general 
nature  become  extinct  * — 

1.  By  either  an  express  or  implied  renunciation  (remtstio)  on  the  part  of 
the  party  entitled  to  them.' 

2.  By  confusion.  This  occurs  in  prsDdial  servitudes,  when  both  the 
dominant  and  servient  land  become  the  property  of  one  owner ;  but  the  ser- 
vitude continues  when  only  part  of  the  servient  land  is  acquired  by  the  domi- 
nant owner,  or  when  only  part  of  the  dominant  land  is  acquired  by  the  ser- 
vient owner.*  Personal  servitudes  are  also  extinguished  by  confusion,  when 
the  party  entitled  to  them  acquires  the  property  of  the  thing ;  this  in  the 
case  of  a  usufruct  is  termed  consolidation.^  A  confusion  in  either  personal 
or  pracdial  servitudes,  which  from  its  beginning  is  merely  temporary,  does 
not  extinguish  the  servitude,  for  on  the  cessation  of  the  confusion  the  servi- 
tude revives.* 

3.  When  the  right  of  him  who  granted  the  servitude  was  at  the  time  of 
the  grant  revocable,^  and  his  right  has  ceased. 

»  Dig.  7.  4;  8.  6  ;  Paul,  sent.  rec.  III.  6.  {  28-33. 

'Tbas,  the  father's  legal  asufruct  in  his  children's  property  in  general  ceaseit 
with  his  paternal  power  :  J  2. 1.  2.  9.  In  like  manner  a  servitude  created  by  agree- 
ment or  devise  may  be  made  to  depend  on  a  certain  condition,  or  it  may  be  limited 
to  a  certain  time.  (See  {315,  note  12,  tupra) ;  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  8.  1.  comp.  with  fr.  15. 
D.  7.  4 ;  Const.  5.  C.  3.  33.  Respecting  the  usufruct,  however,  the  following  pro- 
visions are  made  by  Const.  12.  C.  3.  33  : 

1.  When  the  usufruct  has  been  devised  to  A.  till  B.  shall  attain  a  certain  age, 
and  B.  dies  before  attaining  that  age,  the  usufruct  shall  nevertheless  continue  till 
the  time  when  B.  would  have  attained  that  age  had  he  lived,  unless  the  usufruc- 
tuary himself  previously  dies. 

2.  When  the  testator  has  made  the  duration  of  the  usufruct  depend  on  some 
other  uncertain  event  concerning  the  person  of  another,  thus:  a  devise  of  a  usu- 
fruct to  A.  till  B.  shall  again  attain  the  use  of  his  understanding,  and  B.  dies 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  the  usufruct  shall  be  considered  as  one  granted 
for  the  lifetime  of  the  usufructuary. 

*  By  the  ancient  law  the  form  had  to  be  the  in  Jure  eeuio  or  the  mandpatio  when 
a  servitude  was  to  cease  in  this  way  ^sojure:  Gains,  II.  {{  29.  30;  Paul,  S.  R.  III. 
6.  i  30.  A  simple  convention  founded  only  an  exception :  fr.  4.  D.  8.  1 ;  fr.  4.  {  12. 
D.  44.  4.  By  the  Justinian  law  a  simple  convention  has  the  effect  which  the  injure 
ee$*io  had  previously:  {  3.  I.  2.  4.     See  fr.  64.  65.  D.  7.  1. 

«  fr.  1.  D.  8.  6 :  fr.  30.  I).  8.  2 ;  comp.  with  fr.  8.  {  1.  D.  8.  1  ;  fr.  19.  fr.  34.  pr.  D. 
8.  3  :  fr.  5.  fr.  6.  {  1-3.  fr.  18.  I).  8.  4. 

»  {  3.  I.  2.  4  ;  fr.  3.  J  2.  ft-.  6.  pr.  D.  7.  2  ;  fr.  78.  {  2.  D.  23.  3  ;  fr.  17.  0.  7.  4 ;  fr. 
57.  pr.  D.  7.  1. 

•  fr.  9.  I).  8.  4  ;  fr.  18.  D.  8.  1  ;  fr.  57.  D.  24.  3  ;  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  23.  5. 

^  fr.  It;.  1).  7.  4  ;  fr.  U.  {  1.  b.  8.  6 ;  fr.  105.  D.  35.  1.     See  {  267,  tupru. 
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4.  By  the  destruction  of  the  servient  object ;  ^  yet  on  its  restoration,  the 
former  servitude  revives.' 

5.  By  the  destruction  of  the  subject.'  Hence  personal  servitudes  expire 
with  the  death  of  the  party  entitled  to  them/  and  prsedial  servitudes  with  the 
destruction  of  the  dominant  land,  though  here  also  the  servitude  revives  with 
the  restoration  of  the  dominant  land.^ 

6.  By  extinctive  prescription.  According  to  the  Roman  law,  personal* 
and  prsedial  servitudes  through  continuous  non-user,^  and  urban  servitudes 
through  usucapion  lihertatis^  (free  from  servitude),  ipso  jure  cease  to  exist. 
For  the  cessation  of  the  latter  it  is  requisite  when  the  servitude  has  not 
been  used  by  the  dominant  owner  there  should  be  continuous  legal  posses- 
sion of  the  servient  thing,  and  continuous  suspension  of  the  condition  neces- 
sary to  the  exercise  of  the  servitude."  According  to  Justinian  '^  the  time  of 
prescription  of  all  kinds  of  servitudes,  including  personal  servitudes  in  mova- 
ble things,"  was  ten  years  inter  prsesentes,  and  twenty  years  inter  dbserUes. 


1.  3.  I.  2.  4  ;  fr.  10.  §  2-4.  ft.  12.  fr.  30.  fr.  31.  D.  7.  4 ;  fr.  20.  §  2.  D.  8.  2 ;  ft. 
2.  D.  7.  1. 

'  fr.  14.  pr.  D.  8.  6 ;  fr.  23.  D.  7.  4 ;  fr.  36.  pr.  D.  7.  1.  Many  understand  this  as 
applying  only  to  prsedial  servitudes ;  but  see  fr.  23.  D.  7.  4. 

'  This  is  the  usual  expression,  though  in  praedial  servitudes  it  is  not  wholly  cor- 
rect, because  in  that  case  it  is  not  the  dominant  land  that  is  the  proper  subject  of 
the  right  of  servitude,  but  the  provisional  owner. 

«  §  3.  I.  2.  4 ;  pr.  I.  2.  6 ;  fr.  3.  §  3.  D.  7.  4;  Const.  3.  pr.  Const.  12.  pr.  Const.  14. 

0.  3.  33.  A  servitude  granted  to  a  corporation  becomes  extinct  in  one  hundred 
years  *^  quia  is  finis  vitse  iongaevi  hominis  est":  fr.  56.  D.  7.  1.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  the  usufruct  and  use  became  extinguished  by 
maxima,  media  and  minima  capitis  diminutio  of  the  party  entitled  ;  but  the  Const.  16. 
2  2.  C.  3.  33.  altered  the  rule  as  to  the  effect  of  the  minima  diminutio :  §  3.  I.  2.  4 ;  fr. 

1.  D.  7.  4  ;  Const.  16.  17.  C.  3.  33.  This  was  not  the  case  with  a  dwelling,  "  because 
this  consisted  rather  in  a  fact  than  in  a  right":  fr.  10.  pr.  D.  7.  8 ;  fr.  10.  D.  4.  6, 
nor  in  the  case  of  labor  of  slaves :  fr.  2.  D.  7.  7  ;  fr.  2.  D.  33.  2. 

«  fr.  20.  i  2.  D.  8.  2. 

*  Habitation  and  work  are  excepted  herefrom  :  fr.  10.  pr.  D.  7.  8.  fr.  2.  D.  33.  2. 
Respecting  the  usufruct  altemis  annis  legatus,  see  fr.  28.  D.  7.  4 ;  fr.  13.  D.  33.  2. 

'  fr.  38-40.  D.  7.  1 ;  fr.  28.  29.  D.  7.  4  ;  J  3.  I.  2.  4 ;  fr.  6.  D.  8.  2 ;  fr.  18.  D.  8.  3 ; 
fr.  7.  D.  8.  6.  This  applies  only  to  rights  of  way,  to  the  servitudes  of  aqueducts, 
and  the  use  of  water  and  personal  servitudes ;  to  all  other  usucapion  is  necessary. 

8fr.  6.  D.  8.  2. 

»  fr.  6.  7.  32.  pr.  D.  8.  2-;  fr.  18.  §  2.  D.  8.  6 ;  fr.  4.  J  29.  D.  41.  3. 

10  Formerly  it  was  two  years,  and  in  personal  servitudes  in  immovable  things  one 
year:  Paul,  sent.  rec.  I.  17;  III.  6.  J  30.  Compare  the  interpolated  fr.  4.  }  27. 
D.  41.  3.  Justinian  extended  the  time  in  the  case  of  the  usufruct  by  the  Const.  16. 
I  1.  C.  3.  33.  and  then  by  Const  13.  C.  3.  34.  in  all  other  servitudes.  These  con- 
stitutions make  no  change  in  the  ancient  distinction  between  loss  by  simple  non- 
user  and  usucapio  libertatis  (non-user  by  the  dominant  owner).  The  views  respect- 
ing this  distinction  are  very  conflicting.  See  Gliick^  Comm.  Vol.  9,  J  641,  Yol. 
10,  2  689  ;   Unterkolzner,  Verjahrungslehre,  Vol.  2,  J  217-234. 

*'  See  UnUrholzner^  supra^  J  223. 
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TITLE  FOURTH. 

ACTIONS    RELATING    TO    SERVITUDES. 

I.  Petitory  Actions.* 

§  324.  The  actions  relating  to  servitudes  are  either  petitory  or  possessory. 
To  petitory  actions  belong — 

1.  The  action  confeuoria^  «.  vindicatw  servitutu^  which  is  used  for  enforc- 
iog  a  servitude.'  It  may  be  instituted  by  a  claimant  of  a  servitude  who  can 
prove  that  it  belongs  to  him  or  his  land.*  It  may  be  instituted  against  every 
one  who  disturbs  the  plaintiff  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  the  servitude,  its 
object  being  for  the  recognition  of  the  servitude,  damages,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, for  security  against  the  disturbance  of  the  right  {de  nan  ampUut 
htrbandd)} 

2.  The  action  negatoria,  $.  tnndicatio  libertatut^  which  is  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  a  thing  from  a  servitude.'  This  action  is  employed 
by  the  owner  of  a  thing  against  any  one  who  claims  a  servitude  in  the  thing.* 
It  is  naught  else  than  the  rei  vindicatio  (action  in  rem  in  a  limited  sense),  to 
remedy  the  partial  infringement  of  the  ownership  by  the  assumption  of  a  ser- 
vitude, and  hence  its  object  is  for  the  recognition  of  the  natural  freedom  of 
the  thing,  to  obtain  security  against  future  disturbance  and  compensation  fur 
damages.^  The  plaintiff  must  here  prove  his  ownership,'  and  the  defendant 
his  servitude,  even  though  he  be  in  possession  of  it.* 

3.  A  servitude,  or  the  freedom  of  the  ownership  from  a  servitude,  may  be 
enforced  by  the  Pulliciana  in  rem  action. 

a.  When  this  action  is  instituted  to  enforce  a  servitude,  the  plaintiff  is  not 
requirtni  to  prove  that  the  right  of  servitude  belongs  to  hiu),  but  only  that  he 
has  ae(juired  the  possession  of  the  servitude  by  tradition,  or  sufferance  (pati- 
mtia)  of  the  owner.** 

1  Dig.  7.  6-8.  5 ;  J  2.  I.  4.  6 ;  Donelltu,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  11,  c.  15.  16;  Oliiek, 
Comm.  Vol.  10,  ^  685-687. 

>  See  note  6. 

'  fr.  2.  i  I.  fr.  10.  2  1.  D.  8.  5.  On  the  question,  To  what  extent  may  the  usu- 
fructaarr  of  land  eutitled  to  a  servitude  complain  because  of  such  Mfvitude?  se« 
tr.  I.  pr.  fr   5.  ^  I.  I).  7.  6  ;  fr.  2.  D.  39.  1  ;  fr.  1.  {  4.  D.  43.  26. 

«  fr.  2.  fr.  5.  J  5-7.  D.  7.  6;  fr.  4.  {  2.  fr.  6.  {  2-7.  fr.  7.  ft.  10.  {  1.  ft-.  12.  ft".  15. 
I).  t<.  Tj. 

^  The  terms  eon/etforia  and  negatoria  a.  negativa  action  arose  from  the  positive  and 
negattre  formation  of  the  intrntio  in  the  former /ormii/ir  aetwnum. 

*  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  8.  5.  How  far  it  maj  be  employed  in  relation  to  other  diitnrbancei 
i«nd  wronfT.f  to  the  property  is  doubtful :  fr.  8.  {  5.  f^.  11.  13.  14.  17.  pr.  D.  8.  5 ; 
:r   2   D   4:h.  27  ;  tr.  6,  {  2.  D.  47.  7. 

^  See  the  passages  cited  in  note  4. 

'  fr.  5.  pr.  I).  7.  6.     See  Const.  10.  C.  4.  24. 

*  Tliis  \^  a  greatly  contested  qnestion,  especially  because  of  {  4. 1.  4.  15.  fr.  ,8.  {  3. 
I>   ^   5  fr   15.  D.  39.  1.  and  fr.  7.  {  5.  D.  40.  12.     See  Otuek,  Comm.  Vol.  10,  {  687. 

>•  fr.  11.  $  1.  D.  6.  2 ;  fr.  1.  {  2.  D.  8.  .3.     See  fr.  18.  D.  20.  1. 
17 
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h.  When  this  action  is  instituted  for  the  freedom  of  the  thing,  the  plaintiff 
is  not  required  to  prove  his  actual  ownership  of  the  thing,  but  only  that  he 
has  acquired  possession  of  it  ex  justa  causa  by  tradition. 

II.  Possessory  Actions. 

§  325.  The  possessory  remedies  applicable  to  servitudes  are : 

A.  For  personal  servitudes,  the  usual  interdicts  retinendse  and  recuperandx 
possessionu  (§  259-264,  supra)} 

B.  With  respect  to  prsedial  servitudes,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
affirmative  and  negative  servitudes. 

1.  In  the  case  of  those  affirmative  servitudes  which  are  exercised  by  dis- 
connected independent  acts  (servitudes  ducontinute),  such  as  the  servitudes 
ttmeris,  vise,  actusy  aquseductus,  aqnaehaustus,  etc.,  the  ordinary  possessory 
interdicts  are  not  applicable,  and  the  interdicts  especially  provided  for  them 
must  be  employed.'  These  especial  interdicts  are,  the  interdicts  de  itinere 
actuque  private^  for  maintaining  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  way ;  the  interdict 
de  itinere  actuque  rcficiendo,  foir  protection  in  repairing  a  way ; '  the  interdict 
de  fonte,  for  protecting  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  take  water  from  another's 
spring  or  pond,  and  the  interdict  de  fonte  rejiciendo,  for  protecting  the  rep- 
aration of  a  spring;*  the  interdict  de  aqua,  quottdiana  et  aestiva,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct,  provided  there  exist  the  necessary  arrange- 
ment for  it,^  and  the  interdict  de  rtvis,  for  protection  in  repairing  the  same,* 
and  the  interdict  de  cloacisy  for  protecting  the  cleansing  and  reparation  of  a 
drain  or  sewer.'' 

2.  In  relation  to  those  affirmative  servitudes  which  are  exercised  without 
recurring  acts,  by  a  continuous  arrangement  or  condition,  the  interdict  uti 
possidetis  is  employed.® 

3.  The  possession  of  negative  servitudes,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  is 
not  protected  by  interdicts.' 

»  fr.  4.  D.  43.  17 ;  fr.  3.  §§  13.  14.  16.  fr.  9.  i  1.  D.  43.  16 ;  fr.  60.  pr.  D.  7.  1  ;  fr.  2. 
pr.  i  3.  D.  43.  26. 

•  Savigny,  vom  Besitz,  §  46. 

•  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  3.  §  11.  D.  43.  19;  fr.  4.  §  5.  D.  8.  5.  Respecting  the  interdict  de 
itinere  actuque  privatOj  see  Albert,  uber  dem  Besitz  unkorperlicben  sacben,  Leipzig, 
1826,  and  Althof,  das  interdictum  de  itinere  actuque  private,  Rintein,  1836. 

•  Dig.  43.  22.  »  Dig.  43.  20.  «  Dig.  43.  21. 

'  Dig.  43.  23.  comp.  with  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  43.  17.  Here  quasi  possession  of  the  servi- 
tude is  not  required,  bat  only  the  existence  of  the  cloaca.  Respecting  this  interdict, 
and  the  interdict  de  cloaeis  puhlide,  as  also  the  cloaca  in  Rome,  see  Schmidt  (v.  11- 
menau),  in  the  Journal  for  Gescbicht.  Recbtswiss.  Vol.  15,  No.  3. 

8fr.  8.  §  5.  D.  8.  6;  fr.  3.  §  5-7.  D.  43.  17.  This  in  general  is  applicable  to 
affirmative  urban  servitudes,  but  never  to  a  cloaca:  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  3.  g  11.  D.  43. 19. 
Respecting  all  these  interdicts,  see  Savigny,  vom  Besitz,  {J  45,  46. 

'  Savigny  holds  that  the  interdict  uti  potsidetii  may  also  be  employed  here  ;  but 
Bee  fr.  5.  {  10.  D.  39.  1. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EMPHYTEUSIS. 

S0UECI8.— {  3.  I.  3.  24.  (25) ;  Dig.  VI.  3 ;  Cod.  Theodos.  X.  3 ;  Cod.  JuBt.  IV. 
66. 

LiTiRATURi. — CV^)  Recit.  Bolemn.  in  tit.  Cod.  de  jure  emphyteutico ;  DoneUut^ 
Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  9.  c.  13-15;  Jani  A.  Costa^  Prael.  in  tit.  Cod.  de  jure  emphj- 
teutico.  In  prsel.  in  illustr.  quoad,  tit.,  A,  Voorda^  edit.  p.  346 ;  Oalvanutj  de  ufufV. 
cap.  27.  2  5 ;  Madihn^  de  vera  indole  agrorum  yectig^Iium  secundum  juris  Rom. 
doctrinam,  Berlin,  1773  ;  Oroacurd,  de  jure  emphyteutico,  Gottingen,  1803  ;  Kluppel, 
de  jure  emphyteutico,  Groningen,  1807 ;  Rauppy  de  jure  emphyteutico,  Leyden, 
1807  ;  Faurty  de  emphyteusi  ex  jure  Romano,  Groningen,  1819;  Ol'uekj  Comm.  Vol. 
8.  {  600-619 ;  Oesterdiriff,  yotb  Eigenthum,  p.  405-444  ;  Savigny^  vom  Besitz,  p.  120, 
ttq.]  Nothombj  Spec,  de  bistoria  juris  emphyteutici  apud  Romanos,  Lieg^,  1826; 
Vfrloren,  Diss,  de  jure  emphyteutico,  Utrecht,  1826;  TigeratrUm,  uber  das  fruhere 
Verhaltnisz  des  Rechts  am  ager  Tectigalis,  Greifswalde,  1828;  Bimbaum^  De 
rechtlicbe  Natur  der  Zehnten,  Bonn,  1831,  p.  60,  9eq,\  Muehler^  De  jure  emphy- 
teutico transferendo,  Berlin,  1835 ;  Vui/j  De  originib.  et  natura  juris  emphyteutici 
Romanor.  Heidelberg,  1838;  Schmidt  Handb.  des  gem.  burgerl.  Recht.  Vol.  2,  I 
20-24. 

I.  Nature  of  Emphyteusis. 

§  326.  Emphyteutiis  is  the  alienable  and  inheritable  real  right*  by  which 
one  is  entitled  to  enjoy  another's  land  as  his  own  property,  and  to  dispose  of 
its  substance  as  far  as  can  be  done  without  deteriorating  it.  This  right  is 
granted  on  condition  that  the  grantee  will  cultivate  and  improve  it,  and  pay 
yearly,  or  at  some  other  specified  period,  a  fixed  sum  (canon,  petuio,  vectujal^ 
reih'fu*)  for  it.  The  owner  of  the  thing  who  grants  such  a  right  to  another 
is  termed  dominus  emphyttttseon,  and  the  grantee  is  termed  emphytetita,  and 
the  thing  granted,  wjcr  vtctujalis  s.  emphyteuticariuSj  or  emphyteusiiy  and,  at 
the  present  day,  also  hereditary  lease  farm  or  fee  farm.' 

II.  Rights  of  the  Emphyteuta. 

§  327.  The  emphyteuta^  without  being  owner  of  the  thing,  has  nearly  all 
the  rights  of  an  owner.*     Thus  he  has — 

>  It  arose  out  of  the  right  of  the  lessee  of  an  ager  vtdigalU^  especially  of  a  city. 
The  term^  emphyteuMtBy  prmdium  emphyttutiearium  and  similar  terms  were  originally 
U9rd  only  for  the  emperor'p  property.  For  the  history  of  this  real  right,  see  Vuy, 
tupra,  and  Puchta,  Inst.  Vol.  2,  {  245. 

'  With  respect  to  the  modem  hereditary  lease  or  fee  farms,  see  Buri^  Baaern- 
giitern.  (>ie9zen,  1769,  with  additions  by  Runde^  17S9;  and  see  also  Schmidy  supra, 
\  29-33. 

*  For  this  rcanon,  and  because  the  Roman  law  allows  the  emphyteuta  an  action 
uhlfs  in  rem,  the  gluKsators  termed  his  right  in  the  thing  dominium  utile^  while  the 
ownership  which  remained  with  the  owner  they  termed  dominium  directum^  because 
as  the  true  owner  he  had  the  rei  vindicatio.     But  </ofiiiiiiuiii  utile  must  not  be  under- 
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A-  Th^  faJI  n^  «>f  cnjojmeot,  ewueqaeotlj  the  right  of  posBeflBiiig  the 
tbio^  Ui^  '4f  r*Apia^  all  it*  prodoetc,  in  vhicfa  he  acquires  irrerocablj  the 
pr^/fM^jT.  O'X  on) J  bj  tb«rtr  ^em'apdfm.  but  eimplj  bj  their  separation.'  He 
3^^\mr*n  nif  prjyfsrtj  in  the  acocMOoSr  but  he  bejond  doobl  has  an  emphj- 
t«rutical  rifAi  in  lYunttJ^     He  haa  no  daim  to  treasure  trove  except  as  finder.* 

H,  T\tH  right  of  dfffffmng  (jf  the  thing  itsdf.  This  depends  on  the  special 
afrr^mieot  made  at  the  time  of  the  grant.  If  there  be  no  ^>ecial  ^reement 
f\m  naphyi/Mta  may — 

\.  DiNpofte  of  the  subatanoe  of  the  thing,  and  make  any  change  in  it 
that  will  not  deteriorate  it^ 

*l.  TrarMf'^r  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  another,  and  alienate  inter  vivo9 
or  ffifrrtU  'uiiiMtL  the  emphjteurical  right  itself  (or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  his 
imprvivcmerits,  md{oratume$)f  whence  he  is  also  entitled  to  mortgage  the 
thing  and  U)  burden  it  with  servitudes,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.* 
He  munt  re^^uest  such  consent  only  when  he  wants  to  sell  his  right,  as  the 
owner  hns  the  right  of  pre-emption  if  he  will  give  the  price  offered  by  a 
third  fmrty.  The  emphyteiUay  therefore,  must  inform  him  of  the  intended 
Hale,  and  within  two  months  after  such  notice  the  o¥mer  must  declare  whether 
\\it  will  oxcrcisc  his  right  of  pre-emption.  If  he  does  not  declare  his  in  ten- 
llim  within  that  period  the  emphyteMta  may  sell  without  his  consent,  but  the 
purchnmir  must  possess  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  proper  cultivation  and 
maiisgnineut  of  tho  omphyteutioal  estate.^ 

riloiicl  tu  pii^nlfy  true  ownership,  but  only  a  right  in  another's  thing  {jut  in  te  o/tma), 
which  III  itN  extiMit  and  cflTect  nearly  resembles  ownership:  C.  II.  Lang^  Comm.  de 
domhill  utlllM  natura,  Indole  ot  bistoria,  ejusque  in  jure  Romano  et  Germano  ves- 
tiKiU,  O^HtluKen,  171K).  The  distinction  between  dominium  directum  and  uiile^  which 
haH  br«n  ho  CrtMiutMitly  miRundorstood,  is  most  accurately  defined  by  Thihaut  in  his 
Viirnurhcn,  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  and  in  his  Civilistiche  Abhandlung,  No.  11  ;  and  \iy  Etch- 
Atfrfi,  Kliil.  l)t«utri(!ho  Privnirocht,  J  160.  The  old  theory  of  a  divided  ownership 
(«upt«r  and  Mubownorship)  is  still  maintained  by  G.  M.  Weber  in  his  Handbuch  des 
li«thittir«toht«,  Vol.  1,  p.  14,  and  Oliick^  Comm.  Vol.  8,  \\  577,  600. 

»(V.  'iR.  I  1.  1).  n,  I. 

«  arg  tV.  10.  I  I.  nr.  32.  fV.  05.  D.  23.  3. 

*  arg.  fr.  7.  |  U.  D.  24.  3;  arg.  ftr.  1.  D.  43.  9;  Thihaut,  Civil.  Abh.  No.  11,  note  3. 
Thoy  who  attribute  to  tho  emphyteuta  actual  ownership  naturally  have  a  different 
uplnioa,  iiuch  a«  OlUck^  Comm.  Vol.  8,  p.  308  ;  but  there  are  also  some  who  attribute 
to  hliu  only  a^W  tu  r«,  such  as  Malblane^  Princ.  jur.  Rom.  J  415. 

•  Auth.  Qui  rt^tti.  0.  I.  2 ;  Novel  120.  c.  8. 

»Oomit.  3.  1\  4.  66;  |  3.  I.  3.  24.  (25);  fr.  71.  {{  5.  6.  D.  30;  Const,  1.  3.  C.  11.70. 

•  IV.  16,  I  2.  l>.  13.  7;  ftr.  1.  pr.  D.  7.  4;  Thibaui,  Versuche,  Vol.  2,  Abh,  15.  No.  1 ; 
ihtthk^ti^  Ver*uohe,  No.  U<.  If,  however,  the  land  reverts  to  the  owner  {domtnut 
0ii^^A$tfU9f^)  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  at  the  establishment  of  the  rmphyteuta,  all 
M^rviluden  and  mortgage^t  imposed  on  the  land  by  the  fmphyteuta  without  the  own- 
er*«  eon«i^nt  are  extinguished:  fV.  31.  0.  20.  I.  But  this  is  not  the  case  when  the 
%>\iiaer  r^ao^ulre*  the  land  by  his  right  of  pre-emption  yjurf  protimiseo^) :  Burhholtz, 
Jur  Ahhandl  p.  316,  note  25. 

*  0\m«t,  il.  0»  4.  66* 
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3.  At  the  death  of  the  emphyieiUa  the  emphytetisis,  whether  eoclesiastical 
or  secular,  r^ularly  descends  to  his  heirs,  whether  testamentary  or  intestate.^ 

4.  The  emphyteuta  has,  for  the  enforcement  of  his  rights,  an  action  ytUe^ 
in  rem  against  every  one,  even  the  owner  himself 

III.  Duties  op  the  Emphyteuta. 

§  328.  The  obligations  imposed  on  the  emphyteuta  when  there  has  been 
no  special  agreement  to  the  contrary  are  as  follows : 

1.  He  must  bear  all  public  burdens  and  taxes  that  are  imposed  on  the 
thing.* 

2.  He  must  improve  the  thing  or  at  least  manage  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  its  deterioration.* 

3.  He  must  pay  the  rent  (canon)  agreed  on,  at  the  time  specified,  without 
demand.^ 

4.  When  the  emphyteutical  right  is  transferred  by  the  emphyteuta  to  a 
several  successor,  whether  by  gift,  devise,  exchange  or  sale,  there  must  be 
paid  to  the  owner  (dominus')  for  his  acceptance  of  the  new  emphyteuta  the 
fiftieth  part  of  the  purchase  money,  or  in  case  there  was  no  sale,  of  the  true 
value  of  the  thing,  to  be  determined  by  experts  (quinquagesima  pars  pretii 
ctl  ffAtitiuitlonin^  now  termed  lawiemium,  fine  for  alienation).*  Such  lau- 
thmium  is  not  payable  by  the  heirs  of  the  emphyteuta^  and  if  it  has  not  been 
otherwise  agreed  must  be  paid  by  the  new  emphyteuta.  But  such  laudeniium 
is  payable  only  when  the  dojninus  has  recognized  the  new  emphyteuta,  but 
not  when  he  has  refused  so  to  do  and  has  persisted  in  such  refusal  for  two 
months  after  the  notice  was  given  to  him.^ 

IV.  Acquisition  of  Emphyteusis. 

§  329.  An  cDiphyteutical  right  may  be  acquired  by  a  grant  from  the 
actual  owner  of  the  land  by  means  of  a  convention  *  accompanied  by  a  de- 
livery of  the  thing.  Whether  there  are  other  modes  of  acquisition  is  much 
di<^puted.     The  sources  give  no  information  thereon.*     But  it  is  the  common 

1  Novel  7.  c.  3.  taken  in  connection  with  Novel  120.  c.  6.  {  1.    The  emphyteutical 
rights  may  he  transferred  hy  derise:  fr.  71.  {{  5.  6.  D.  30. 
»fr.  1.  J  1.  D.  6.  3;  fr.  12.  J  2.  D.  6.  2. 
"  Const.  2.  C.  4.  6tj ;  Const.  2.  C.  10.  16. 

*  Novel  120.  c.  8.  Hence  he  must  return  it  in  as  good  condition,  at  least,  as  it 
was  when  he  received  it,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements 
in  ca!»e  he  should  be  deprived  of  it:  Const.  2.  C.  4.  66;  Novel  7.  c.  3.  {  2 ;  Novel 
120.  c.  8. 

*  i  3   I.  3.  24.  (25);  Const.  2.  C.  4.  66;  TMbaut,  Versuche,  Vol.  1.  Abh.  16,  No.  3. 
«  Const.  3.  C.  4.  66  ;    Voet,  Coram,  ad  Pand.  Lib.  6.  tit.  3.  {  26-35 ;  Schrottr^  non 

'ier  Lfhenwaare,  2   parts,  Berlin  and  Stralsund,  1789;    Glufk,  Comm.   Vol.  8,  J 
till-OM. 

'  Const.  2.  C.  4.  66  ;  BuehholU,  Jur.  Abh.  p.  318. 

^  Respecting  the  emphyteutical  contract  see  {  418,  infra. 

*  See,  however,  note  1,  p.  262. 
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opinion  that  like  other  real  rights  it  may  be  immediately  acquired  by  last  will 
of  the  owner.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  prescription 
when  the  emphyteusis  was  originally  granted  by  a  non-owner,  and  has  been 
exercised  by  the  emphyteuta  bona  fide  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  provided  that 
the  ownership  of  the  thing  may  be  acquired  by  prescription  in  this  period.* 
When,  however,  a  person  possesses  land  antnio  emphyteutse  for  a  long  period 
continuously,  for  which  he  has  not  received  a  grant  of  an  emphyteutical  right 
from  any  one,  and  pays  rent  for  it,  the  acceptance  of  the  rent  by  the  owner 
of  the  land  is  a  tacit  grant  of  the  emphyteusis,  which  is  thus  acquired  with- 
out regard  to  the  efflux  of  the  time  of  prescription. 

V.  Extinction  op  Emphyteusis.  - 

§  330.  The  emphyteusis  becomes  extinct — 

1 .  When  its  object  wholly  ceases  to  exist.' 

2.  When  the  grantor  had  only  a  revocable  or  temporary  ownership  of  it, 
on  the  cessation  of  such  ownership.^ 

3.  By  the  efflux  of  time  or  the  performance  of  the  condition  on  which  the, 
ending  of  the  grant  depended. 

4.  When  the  emphyteuta  surrenders  his  right  to  the  owner.* 

5.  By  confusion. 

6.  When  the  emphytevia! s  real  rights  are  lost  by  prescription.* 

7.  When  the  emphyteuta  dies  without  a  successor.* 

8.  When  the  emphyteuta  forfeits  his  estate  as  a  punishment,  as, 
a.  When  he  wastes  the  land.' 

h.  When  he  omits  to  pay  the  rent  for  two  years  in  the  case  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical, or  for  three  years  in  the  case  of  a  secular,  emphyteusis^  or  when  in 
either  case  he  does  noi  pay  the  public  taxes  for  three  years  .or  fails  to  deliver 
to  the  owner  the  receipts  for  the  payment  of  them,  provided  there  be  no 
agreement  as  to  these  to  the  contrary.^ 

c.  When  he  sells  his  emphyteutical  right  to  another  without  previously 
apprising  the  owner  (§  327,  supra),  or  if  he  incorrectly  states  the  price  bid 

*  According  to  the  analogj  of  the  acquisition  of  servitudes  bj  prescription  and 
resting  on  Const.  12.  in  f.  C.  7.  33,  or  according  to  the  analogj  of  the  prescrip- 
tion of  property,  see  Const.  14.  C.  11.  61.  and  Const.  8.  J  1.  C.  7.  39 ;  Unterholzner, 
Yeijahrungslehre,  Vol.  2,  §  239,  and  many  others  are  of  different  opinion. 

«  J  a.  I.  3.  24.  (25) ;  Const.  1.  C.  4.  66. 

»  arg.  fr.  11.  J  1.  D.  8.  6 ;  fr.  105.  D.  35.  1.     See  i  267,  supra. 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  emphyteuta  may  surrender  the  land  against  the 
owner's  will.    See  Const.  3.  C.  11.  61. 

^  Respecting  other  modes  of  extinguishment  of  the  relation  by  prescription  there 
is  doubt:  Oliiek,  Comm.  Vol.  8,  J  548;  Unterholzner,  Verjahrungslehre,  Vol.  2,  J 
241.     Respecting  one  case  see  Const.  7.  J  6.  C.  7.  39. 

•  But  not  when  the  fiscus  succeeds  to  the  bona  vacantia. 
^  Novel  120.  c.  8. 

•  Const.  2.  C.  4.  66 ;  Novel  7.  c.  3.  J  2. 
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ibr  it^     But  in  all  these  cases  the  owaer  can  Dot  expel  the  emphyteiUa  on  his 
OWD  authority,  hut  must  institute  an  action  for  deprivation.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

SUPERFICIES. 

Sources.— Dig.  XLIII.  18. 

LiTiRATUBi. — Donelltu,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  9.  c.  16-18  ;  Burif  Comm.  iiber  das 
Lehenrecbt,  edit.  Runde^  Part  2.  p.  570 ;  DiUmar^  Diss,  de  superficiei  notione, 
Leipsic,  1810;  OetUrding^  vom  Eigentbum,  p.  444-456;  Buchholtz^  Jar.  Abhandl. 
No.  25 ;  Biichelj  Civilrecbtl.  Erort  No.  3,  p.  56,  *eq. ;  NiegoUwiky,  de  jure  superfi- 
ciario,  Boon,  1846 ;  Schmid^  Handbuch  des  gem.  biirgerl.  R.  bes.  Th.  Vol.  2,  25-28. 

I.  Its  Nature. 

§  331.  Superficies  or  mperficium  by  the  Roman  law  is  everything  which 
rests  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  it 
by  art  or  nature  as  to  constitute  a  part  thereof,  such  as  houses,  trees  and 
vines.'  According  to  the  principles  presented  in  §  275,  supra,  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  and  surface  by  virtue  of  accession,  is  also  the  ownerof  all  that  which 
is  comprehended  by  the  above  idea  of  superficies;*  but  he  may  grant  to 
another  a  right  of  superficies,  by  which  the  superficiary  acquires  nearly  all 
the  rights  of  owner  of  the  superficies.*  The  right  of  superficies  may  be 
granted  in  consideration  of  a  ground-rent  (solarium,  pensio),  though  this  is 
not  as  essential  here  as  the  rent  is  in  the  case  of  an  emphyteusis.  Such  a 
right  in  superficies  commonly  occurs  with  respect  to  buildings  on  another^s 
land,  and  sometimes  the  object  of  the  superficies  consists  of  only  a  single  story 
of  a  house.* 

II.  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Superficiary. 

§  332.  The  rights  of  the  superficiary  are  chiefly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
emphyteuta? 

1.  He  has  the  full  right  of  use  of  the  superficies  to  the  extent  of  the  grant 
to  him.* 

»  Const.  3.  C.  4.  66;  Cap.  4.  X.  3.  18. 
'  DonelluM^  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  9.  c.  15. 
>  fr.  32.  D.  23.  3 ;  fr.  39.  D.  31  ;  fr.  2.  D.  43.  18. 

«  Gaius,  II.  73-75 ;  Gaius,  Epii.  II.  1.  4 ;  fr.  3.  {  7.  D.  43.  17 ;  {  29-31.  I.  2.  I ;  fr. 
2.  D.  43.  18. 

*  Tbe  prKtorian  edict  by  permitting  a  utilii  rei  vindieutio  changed  the  superficiary 
right  to  a  real  right  ($  .'{32,  div.  5,  infra).  This  is  tbe  second  case  in  which  for- 
merly a  dominium  dirrrtum  and  uiiU  was  recognized  (note  3,  p.  259,  supra). 

*  fr.  3.  I  7.  D.  43.  17.  Respecting  tbe  question  whether  this  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  forests,  etc.,  see  Schmid,  Handb.  des  gem.  biirgerl.  R.,  special  part.  Vol.  2, 
p.  61,  note  11. 

V  Buchhottz,  Jur.  Abbandl.  (1833),  No.  25. 

*  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  43.  18,  according  to  the  agreement  {ex  Itge  lotatiamiM). 
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2.  His  right  descends  to  his  intestate  heirs. 

3;  He  may  dispose  of  it  in  any  manner,  either  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa.^ 

4.  He  may  mortgage'  the  superficies  or  subject  it  to  a  servitude'  for  the 
term  of  his  right. 

5.  He  has  an  action  utilis  in  rem*  for  the  enforcement  of  his  right,  and  a 
special  interdict  de  superjirtebus,^  His  duties  are:  to  bear  all  the  burden 
and  taxes  imposed  on  the  superficies,"  and  to  pay  a  ground-rent  (solariuni) 
if  such  be  the  agreement.''  No  laudemium  (fine  for  alienation)  is  payable  on 
the  alienation  of  the  superficies,  and  on  the  redelivery  of  the  thing  the  super- 
ficiary is  not  liable  for  such  deterioration  as  it  may  have  suffered  by  age  or 
accident  without  his  fault. 

III.  Acquisition  and  Ending  of  the  Superficies. 

§  333.  The  right  of  superficies  may  be  acquired  as  follows : 

1.  By  convention.  Thus  when  the  owner  of  land  permits  another  to  erect  a 
building  on  it,  and  to  possess  it  by  right  of  superficies,  or  by  granting  to 
another  an  existing  superficies  reserving  rent,  or  alienates  it  reserving  the 
ownership  to  the  soil  and  surface,^  or  when  one  alienates  his  land  reserving  a 
superficies.' 

2.  By  last  will  {superficies  legatii) ;  but  a  superficies  cannot  be  acquired  by 
prescription  if  the  soil  and  surface  cannot  be  similarly  acquired  at  the  same 
time.^^ 

The  right  of  superficies  becomes  extinct  from  the  same  causes  as  the  em- 
phyteusis^ excepting  that  here  the  principles  that  relate  to  the  deprivation  of 
emphyteusis  (§  330,  div.  8,  supra)  do  not  apply.*^ 

1  fr.  10.  D.  10.  2 ;  fr.  1.  J  7.  D.  43.  18.  The  owner  has  no  pre-emption  right  (jui 
protimiseoa)^  and  hence  the  superficiary  need  not  inform  him  of  the  contemplated 
sale. 

•  fr.  16.  {  2.  D.  13.  7  ;  fr.  9.  §  1.  D.  20.  1  ;  fr.  15.  D.  20.  4. 

•  These  rest  on  the  praetorian  law  also,  and  are  enforced  by  utiles  actions :  fr.  1. 
pr.  D.  7.  4;  fr.  1.  J§  6.  9.  D.  43.  18  ;  BuchhoUz,  Jur.  Abhandl.  p.  316. 

•  fr.  1.  ii  3.  4.  D.  43.  18 ;  fr.  74.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  12.  {  3.  D.  6.  2. 

•  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  43.  18 ;  fr.  3.  §  7.  D.  43.  17.  The  superficiary  can  reacquire  a  pos- 
session lost  by  him  by  the  usual  interdict  de  vi  and  de  precario :  fr.  1.  ^  5.  D.  43. 
16  ;  fr.  2.  D.  43.  26 ;  Savigny^  vom  Besitz,  g  47. 

•'According  to  the  well-known  rule,  he  who  has  the  use  must  bear  the  burden  : 
qui  Kahet  eommoda^  debet  ferre  oner  a:  fr.  7.  J  2.  D.  7.  1. 

»  fr.  39.  J  5.  D.  30  ;  fr.  15.  D.  20.  4  ;  fr.  73.  §  1.  fr.  74.  75.  D.  G.  1. 

•  fr.  73.  \  I.  fr.  74.  D.  6.  1  ;  fr.  1.  §   1.  D.  43.  18. 

•  fr.  44.  2  1.  in  fin.  D.  44.  7.  In  this  case  the  property  of  the  superficies  passes 
also  to  the  purchaser  of  the  land,  though  the  alienor  still  retains  a  right  to  the 
superficies. 

w  Bucket,  Civilrechtl.  ErOrt.  No.  3,  p.  68,  teq.     See  fr.  26.  D.  41.  3. 

^*  In  the  case  of  non-payment  of  rent  for  two  years,  the  rules  contained  in  fr.  54. 
2  1.  fr.  56.  D.  19.  2.  are  applicable,  whpreby  the  lessor  may  resume  possession  ;  but 
these  do  not  entitle  the  lessee  to  surrender  the  superficies  without  payment,  and 
this  is  also  stoted  by  fr.  15.  D.  20.  4. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

RIGHTS  OF  PAWN  AND  HYPOTHECA. 

SouBCi8.—Paul,  sent.  rec.  Lib.  2.  tit.  5.  13;  Dig.  XX.;  Cod.  VIH.  14-35. 

LiTiRATURi :  On  thr  Ancient  Law. — Conradi,  Diss.  L  II.  de  pacto  fiduciae,  Helm- 
stadt,  1732,  1733,  and  in  bis  minor  writings,  edited  bv  Pemice,  Halle,  1823,  Vol.  1, 
p.  177;  Thierbach,  Historia  juris  ciy.  de  pignoribas,  sect.  1,  Leipsic,  1814;  SttuSj 
De  contracta  fiduciae,  Liege,  1824 ;  Minguet^  Diss.  hist.  jur.  de  pignoribus,  et  by- 
pothecis  apud  Romanos,  Ghent,  1826;  Zacharist^  Comm.  de  fiducia,  cap.  4,  Gotha, 
1830 ;  Ilttgo^  Rechtsg.  p.  540,  seq. ;  Dam^  Lehrb.  Vol  1,  p.  211,  teq. ;  Sintenu^  Handb., 
Halle,  1836  ;  Fuehta,  Inst.  Vol.  2,  {  246,  aeq. ;  Bachofen^  Das  ROm.  Pfandrecht,  Vol.  1, 
Basel,  1847 ;  Keller^  Grundr.  J  97 ;  Demburg^  Pfandrecht,  Leipsic,  1860. 

On  thr  Modern  Law. — Donelitu,  Comm.  Jur.  civ.  Lib.  9,  cap.  20,  and  his  Com- 
ment, ad  Cod.  Lib.  8,  tit.  14-35,  in  bis  works,  Vol.  9,  p.  1009  ;  Weatphal,  Eriauterung 
der  Rom.  Gesetze  vom  Pfandrechte,  Leipzig,  3d  ed.  1800;  Erzlebtn^  Principia  de 
jure  pign.  et  hypothecarum,  Gottingen,  1779;  Oesterdinj^  Pfandrecht.  Greifswald, 
2d  ed.  1831;  Qluck,  Comm.  Vol.  14,  J  861-875,  Vols.  18,  19,  §  1076-1105;  Sintenin, 
Handbuch  des  Pfandrechts,  Halle,  1836;  Unferholzner^  Lehre  von  den  Schuldrer- 
haltnissen,  Vol.  2,  {  7€7-773 ;  Demburg^  das  Pfandrecht,  Vol.  1,  Leipzig,  1860. 

TITLE  FIRST. 

ORIQIN  AND  GENERAL  NATURE  OF  RIGHTS  OF  PAWN  AND 

OF  HYPOTHECA. 

I.  Nature  and  Origin. 

§  334.  A  right  of  pawn  or  hypotheca  (pif/niis,  ohiitjatw  rti')  is  that  kind 
of  real  right*  in  another's  property*  which  is  granted  to  a  creditor  for  the 
security  of  his  claim,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  he  may  dispose  of  the  thing 
t<>  satisfy  himself;  such  a  right  in  another's  thing  {Jus  in  re  aliena)  was  un- 
known to  the  earliest  llonian  law.  The  ohject  for  which  this  at  a  later  period 
was  introduced  was  previ(»u.sly  sought  to  he  attained  sometimes  hy  trauBferring 
a  thing  to  one  hy  a  fictitious  action  (m  Jure  cfssio),  or  by  transferring  it  by 
weight  and  scales  (munrijtatin)^  on  condition  that  after  satisfaction  of  the  trans- 
feree's claim  to  retransfer  (Jitfucia)*  in  the  same  manner,  and  sometimes  the 
pMS(ii-i«8ion  of  a  thing  was  given  to  a  creditor  to  retain  till  his  claim  was  satis- 

*  The  pawn  or  hypotht^cariAl  right  is  asually  a  real  right  (see  note  6,  p.  266,  m^^), 
Kilt  only  when  a  corpor<iil  thing  \9  the  object  of  the  pledge  or  hypotheca.  On  the 
nth^T  hand,  the  pawn  or  hypotht'carial  right  in  a  pledged  or  hypothecated  demand 
\i  more  of  the  nature  ot  an  obligation.     See  ^  33«>,  div.  2,  m/ra. 

'There  can  he  no  true  pawn  or  hypothecarial  right  in  one>  own  property:  tr. 
4:..  pr.  I).  :»«».  17  :  IV.  TJ.  I),  la.  7;  fr.  33.  $  ,">.  D.  41.  3;  fr.  9.  pr.  I).  JO.  tl.  See. 
hi>wevi'r.  note  1.  ]*.  'JH'I,  mfra ;  Jungrnftldt,  ijher  das  IMandrecht  an  eigener  sache. 
(Ji»'«zen.  1*^27  ;  Smtttui',  Ilandb.  des  Pfandrechts,  p.  9U,  ^^9. 

»  ^iaiu*..  11.  \  ♦;0 ;  111.  \  2ul  ;  htdori,  Orig.  V.  25.  See  aUo  Gains.  IV.  l\  33.  62 ; 
I'ltul,  II.  It.  \  1.  »j.  With  which  there  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  usucapion,  termed 
ufu  rtffptw:  (iaius,  II.  {  00;   III.  {  201. 
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fied  ( piyinu  io  iu»  narrow  sense,  pledge).'  The  former  method  occurred  only 
with  sach  things  as  generally  could  have  been  transferred  by  weight  and 
!«cale«,  or  at  least  could  have  been  transferred  tfi  jure  cessfo  ;  hence  it  could  not 
have  occurred  with  provincial  land,  and  for  the  party  requiring  th^  security 
it  was  of  questionable  propriety,  because  he  was  prevented  from  institnting 
an  action  in  rem  against  the  thing.  The  latter  mode  did  not  allow  the  cred- 
itor an  action  in  rem  when  not  in  possession,  nor  did  it  give  him  the  right  of 
alienation,  which  he  could  acquire  only  by  special  authority.'  But  in  the 
course  of  time  such  a  collateral  arrangement  became  unnecessary,'  and  the 
interdicts  retinendif^  and  rernjferanflx  possessionis  (for  the  retaining  and  for 
the  recovery  of  possession),  whereby  the  praetorian  edict  protected  the  pawnee's 
possession,  to  some  extent  at  least  took  the  place  of  a  real  action.  In  order 
to  retain  possension  of  the  object  of  the  pledge  by  him  who  gave  the  security, 
it  was  necessary  that  an  especial  contract  be  made.*  It  was  an  important 
innovation  that  probably  according  to  the  example  of  the  particular  law  in 
Greece,  and  perhaps  in  other  provinces,  the  praetorian  edict  in  at  least  one 
case  gave  an  action  in  rem  to  him  to  whom  a  thing  was  hypothecated,  without 
the  transfer  of  the  possession  or  property  (Jiypotheca)}  The  granting  of  this 
action  converted  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  a  jus  in  re  aliena  (right  in 
another's  thing) ;  this  action  was  soon  extended  to  hypothecas  generally,  and 
Xjo  pledges.*  A  similar  right  was  afterwards  recognized  in  incorporeal  prop- 
erty (§  3'^^?  iff/f'fi)i  ^8  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  kinds  of  pawn-rights  as  they  gradually 
arose.^  The  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio  sub  Jiducia  continued  somewhat* 
in  use,  probably  till  the  period  wjien  the  mancipatio  and  in  jure  ccssio  ceased 
to  exist.     Thc^y,  however,  do  not  exist  in  the  Justinian  law.* 

II.  Conditions  op  a  Pawn  or  Hypothecarial  Rigut. 

A.    CLAIM. 

§  335.  The  pawn  or  hypothecarial  right  is  in  its  nature  a  mere  accessorial 
right ;  it  always  presumes  the  existence  of  a  claim  which  it  is  designed  to 

1  J  4.  I.  3.  14.  (3.  15)  ;  fr.  9.  g  2.  fr.  35.  g  1.  D.  13.  7.  At  the  same  time  when 
pledges  wore  given,  and  perhaps  before,  there  were  unilateral  pledges  taken, 
pignut  captum,  which  had  the  same  effect.  The  pignoris  capio  was  at  the  earliest 
period  given  partly  to  the  highest  officials,  to  coerce  disobedient  persons,  or 
against  persons  neglectful  to  the  state  in  th^ fulfillment  of  their  duty,  Puchta^  Inst. 
S  79,  and  was  partly  to  certain  favored  creditors  against  their  debtors  (note  1,  p. 
170,  supra). 

«  Gaius,  II.  ?  64.  »  Gains,  II.  g  64. 

•  This  was  frequently  a  precnrium  (request),  and  sometimes  it  was  a  contract  for 
hire,  i^uch  transactions  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  ^^/t^cia  (fiduciary  alienee),  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  proper  pignut:  Gaius,  II.  2  60;  fr.  6.  g  4.  D.  43.  26. 

•  Theophil.  ad  J  7.  I.  4.  6. 

•  fr.  30.  I).  9.  4  ;  fr.  19.  pr.  D.  39.  2. 

^  Subsequently  it  was  still  further  extended.     See  J  356,  infra. 

•  See  {{  339,  342,  aeq.^  infra. 

*See  Const.  9.  C.  Th.  15.  14.  of  Honorias  of  the  year  395. 
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aeoore.^  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  nature  of  this  claim  he  a  civil  law  or 
moral  ohligation,  as  also  what  may  he  its  ohject,  against  whom  it  may 
apply,  and  whether  the  claim  exists  or  is  only  in  anticipation.'  The  efficacy 
of  the  pawn  or  hypothecarial  right  generally  depends  on  the  validity  of  the 
claim  which  it  is  to  secure.' 


B.   THINGS   CAPABLE  OF   BEING   PLEDGED   OR   HYPOTHECATED. 

§  336.  Everything  may  he  the  object  of  a  pawn  or  hypothecarial  right 
which  gives  security  to  the  creditor  and  may  be  alienated.*  Subject  to  these 
conditions  corporeal  things  of  every  kind  as  well  as  incorporeal  things  may 
be  pledged  or  hypothecated.  The  principles  affecting  incorporeal  things  that 
may  be  pledged  or  hypothecated  are  as  follows : 

1.  As  regards  servitudes  the  owner  of  the  thing  may  give  to  his  creditor 
a  usufruct  in  it  by  way  of  pledge  or  hypotheca,^  and  the  usufructuary  may 
also  pledge  or  hypothecate  his  usufruct  to  a  creditor ;  but  in  this  case  the 
creditor  does  not  acquire  the  right  to  the  usufruct  itself,  but  only  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  thing,  and  these  only  so  long  as  the  pledgor  or  hypothecator*8 
rights  continue.*  Continuous  prsodial  servitudes  cannot  be  pledged  or  hy- 
pothecated without  the  dominant  land ;  ^  but  a  rustic  servitude,  not  also  an 
urban,  may  be  given  by  way  of  pledge  or  hypotheca  by  the  owner  of  land  to 
hijt  creditor  on  condition  that  if  his  claim  be  not  satisfied  he  may  sell  the 
servitude  to  another  neighbor.' 

2.  When  a  claim  is  hypothecated  the  hypothecatee  is  entitled  in  case  of 
non-payment  either  to  alienate  the  claim  or  to  institute  an  action  utilis  in  his 
own  name  for  it.  If  a  sum  of  money  be  the  object  of  the  claim  hypoth- 
ecated, then  the  creditor  retains  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  repay  him ; 
but  if  the  object  of  the  claim  be  a  corporeal  thing,  he  receives  the  latter  in 
the  place  of  a  pledge  (pi(/noru  locd),^ 

>  fr.  5.  fr.  25.  D.  20.  1;  Const.  1.  2.  G.  8.  33;  Thihauty  Civ.  Abhand.  No.  14; 
frfAfrrdinff,  Pfandrecbt,  ^i  3,  4.  Od  the  simple  accessorial  nature  of  pawn  and  by- 
pothecarial  rifcbts  see  //a/i«,  Uber  die  Natur  der  Hypotbekeo,  Bonn,  1831. 

»  fr.  5.  pr,  j>  2.  I).  20.  1  ;  fr.  9.  {  1.  D.  13.  7 ;  fr.  14.  {  1.  D.  20.  1  ;  Const.  2.  C.  8. 
:i\  :   Burhhniu,  jnr.  Abb.  p.  390.     See  {  359,  infra,  note  2. 

■  fr.  2.  I>.  20.  3;   fr.  33.  D.  20.  1.     See  Dtmburg,  Pfandrecbt,  {  72. 

«  fr.  \K  2  1.  D.  20.  1.  See  in  general  Dig.  20.  3 ;  Cod.  8.  17 ;  Gluck^  Comm.  Vol. 
19,  \  1091. 

*fr.  \\.\\.  fr.  15.  pr.  D.  20.  1. 

•  fr.  11.  ?  2.  tr.  15.  pr.  D.  20.  1  ;  ft-.  8.  pr.  D.  20.  6. 

'  fr.  1«.  I).  8.  1  ;  fr.  44.  D.  19.  2 ;  Mq/ansii,  Disp.  jur.  civ.  Vol.  1,  Disp.  4. 

•  tr.  1 1.  $  3.  fr.  12.  I>.  20.  1  ;  Genterding,  Pfandrecbt,  p.  75 ;  fr.  12.  cit.  is  explained 
differtntlj.  Sec  Cliick,  Comm.  Vol.  14,  p.  24;  Vol.  19,  p.  207  ;  Elver%,  Servitutem, 
*,,  3«. 

•  fr  18.  pr.  D.  13.  17  :  fr.  20.  D.  20.  1  ;  Const.  4.  C.  8.  17  ;  Const.  7.  C.  4.  39; 
Const.  2.  C.  4.  15;  Gftt^rdtng,  Scbuldverbindlichkeit  als  Object  del  PfandrechU, 
<freif8wald,  1H12,  and  Pfandrecbt,  p.  76;  liutekke^  de  pignor«  nominis,  Gottingen, 
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3.  The  creditor  holding  a  pledge  may  repledge  it,  in  which  case  the  latter 
pledgee  (creditor  creditorvs)  is  preferred  in  payment^ 

III.  Extent  op.  the  Right  op  Pawn  and  Hypotheca. 

§  337.  The  right  of  pawn  and  hypotheca  is,  according  to  its  object 
and  extent,  either  general  (pigntis  generale)  or  special  (pirpius  speciide)^ 
A  pu/nti8  general^  «.  hi/potheca  omnium  honorum  (general  pledge  or  hypoth- 
ecation of  all  of  the  goods)  is  a  pledge  or  hypotheca  of  the  whole  of  the 
debtor's  property.  This  general  right  of  pawn  and  hypotheca,  when  no  ex- 
press agreement  is  made  to  the  contrary,  extends  also  to  such  property  as  the 
debtor  may  afterwards  acquire,  and  it  applies  to  all  things  whatsoever  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  pledged  or  hypothecated,  as  if  they  had  been  separately 
specified  and  specially  pledged  or  hypothecated ;  hence  the  single  things  in 
the  possession  of  a  third  party  are  included  and  may  be  claimed.^  It  is  a 
special  pledge  or  hypotheca — 

1.  When  one  or  more  single  things  are  pledged  or  hypothecated  separately. 
Here  the  right  of  pawn  or  hypotheca  attaches  to  each  single  thing,  and  it  is 
subject  thereto  when  it  passes  to  any  subsequent  acquirer/ 

2.  When  a  number  of  things  are  pledged  or  hypothecated  as  a  whole,  as 
universitoit  rentm,^  in  which  is  usually  included  the. case  of  the  pledging  or 
hypothecating  of  a  store  of  merchandise  {tahema).  As  in  such  case  the 
pledge  or  hypotheca  consists  of  things  which  from  their  destination  are  sub- 
ject to  continual  change  by  sale,  everything  that  is  sold  out  of  it  singly  is 
released  from  the  pledge  or  hypotheca.*  And,  on  the  other  hand,  everything 
that  is  added  aflerwards  to  the  store,  whether  the  addition  arises  from  pro- 
duction or  purchase,  becomes  subject  to  the  pledge  or  hypotheca.  This  last 
provision,  however,  is  applicable  only  so  long  as  the  stock  hypothecated  re- 
mains in  the  hypothecator's  hands ;  for  as  soon  as  it  passes  to  his  heirs,  then 
the  lien  applies  only  to  the  individual  contents  of  the  stock  at  such  time  and 
its  produce,  but  not  to  the  new  parts  of  the  stock  added  to  it  by  the  heirs ; 
and  in  case  it  passes  to  a  third  single  successor,  the  lien  does  not  apply  even 
to  the  subsequent  produce.^ 

1820;  TroUche^  das  Yerpfandungsrecht  des  Pfandglaubigers,  Giistrow,  1834: 
Buchka,  dc  pignore  Dominis,  Rostock,  1843  ;  Dernburg^  Pfandrecbt,  J  60. 

1  fr.  13.  2  2.  D.  20.  1 ;  Const.  1.  2.  0.  8.  24. 

•  Oaterding^  Pfandr.  §  8-10.  The  opinions  respecting  special  and  general 
pledges  and  hjpothecas  vary  considerably :  Hoffmann^  iiber  die  einzclnen  sachen 
des  Schuldners,  Darmstadt,  1830;  Demhurg^  Pfandr.  Vol.  1,  p.  503. 

»fr.  1.  pr.  15.  §  1.  fr.  34.  {  2.  D.  20.  1  ;  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  20.  6;  Const.  9.  C.  8.  17; 
Const.  8.  2  ult.  C.  5.  9. 

*fr.  18.  J  2.  D.  13.  7;  Const.  12.  C.  8.  28;  Const.  15.  C.  8.  14.  But  that  which 
is  added  to  supply  the  place  of  the  things  sold  is  not  subject  to  the  lien  of  the 
pledge  or  hypotheca:  fr.  7.  in  fin.  D.  20.  4;  Const.  3.  C.  8.  15. 

»  Demhurg^  Pfandr.  §  59.  «  fr.  34.  pr.  D.  20.  1. 

»  fr.  13.  pr.  fr.  26.  |  2.  fr.  29.  pr.  J  1.  D.  20.  1  ;  Const.  3.  C.  8.  15. 
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3.  When  odIj  a  part  of  an  entire  property,  whether  it  consist  of  a  pieee 
or  a  number,  is  pledged  or  hypothecated.*  Sometimes,  when  a  general  pledge 
or  hypothecation  is  made,  a  single  thing  belonging  to  the  property  is  also 
pledged  or  hypothecated  separately.  In  such^case  the  creditor  must  first  pro- 
ceed against  the  single  thing  if  he  did  not  reserve  the  right  of  choice.'  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  several  single  things  be  specially  pledged  or  hypoth- 
ecated, and  there  is  no  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  creditor  has  the  choice 
as  to  which  of  them  he  will  first  proceed  against.' 

TITLE  SECOND. 

CREATION   OF    PAWNS    AND    HYPOTHE0A8. 

I.  By  Private  Volition. 

A.  requisites. 

§  338.  A  right  of  pawn  or  hypotheca  may  arise  from  private  volition.  It 
can  be  granted  only  by  the  owner  of  the  thing  to  be  pledged  or  hypothecated, 
or  by  him  who  in  any  other  way*  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  it,'  and  it  may 
be  either  for  his  own  or  for  another's  debt*  A  joint  owner  is  also  permitted 
to  hypothecate  his  share  in  the  thing,^  and  even  a  thing  belonging  to  another 
may  be  pledged  or  hypothecated  with  the  consent  of  its  owner,"  or  if  he  sub* 
sequently  assents  to  it,*  or  if  he  who  pledges  or  hypothecates  it  does  so  on  the 
condition  that  he  will  become  the  owner  of  it.*^  The  pledging  or  hypothecating 
of  another's  thing  gives  a  uttlis  action  when  the  pledgor  subsequently  becomes 
the  owner  of  it."  But  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rendered  valid  if 
the  owner  subsequently  becomes  the  heir  of  the  pawnor  is  controverted ;  the 

>  £.g,f  Const.  I.  G.  6.  43 ;  Norel  108.  c.  2. 

*  fr.  15.  {  1.  D.  20.  1 ;  Const.  9.  C.  8.  28 ;  Const.  2.  C.  8.  14 ;  Oliiek,  Comm.  Vol. 
18,  p.  235;   OeMttrdm$y  Pfandr.  p.  345. 

»  fr.  8.  D.  20.  5. 

*  Such  as  the  claim  of  a  creditor,  the  usufruct  by  a  usufructuary.  Those  also 
are  included  here  which  allow  of  the  Publiciana  action.  The  creditor  can  enforce 
his  right  of  pawn  or  hjpotheca  against  the  same  persons  against  whom  the  pawnor 
can  institute  the  Publiciana  action  :  fr.  18.  fr.  21.  {  1.  D.  20.  1. 

»  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  9.  fr.  15.  I  I.  D.  20.  1 ;  fr.  23.  D.  22.  3 ;  Const.  5.  6.  C.  8.  16.  See 
Gfiterdmij,  IMandrecht,  {12. 

*  fr.  5.  \  2.  1>.  20.  1. 

T  Const,  un  C.  8  21  ;  fr.  3.  J  2.  D.  20.  4  ;  fr.  7.  {  4.  D.  20.  6 ;  Wettphal,  Pfandrecht, 
21   108. 

^  Which  al5o  occurs  tacitly  when  he  becomes  security  for  the  pawnor:  fr.  5.  {  3. 
D  20.  i.  Or  if  he  in  bad  faith  is  silent  when  his  property  is  pledged  or  hypoth- 
»*cated:  fr.  41.  in  6n.  I).  13.  7;   Const.  2.  C.  8.  16. 

»  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  13.  7  ;  fr.  16.  {  1.  I).  20.  1. 

»*  fr.  16.  }  7.  I).  20.  1  ;  Demburg,  Pfandrecht,  2  28,  aeq. 

»  fr.  41.  1).  13.  7  ;  Const.  5.  C.  8.  16.  Prorided  that  the  creditor  at  the  time  of 
pawning  or  hypothecating  was  in  good  faith,  otherwise  he  has  merely  a  right  of 
mention :  fr.  1.  pr.  in  fin.  D.  30.  1. 
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affirmadve  opinioD,  however,  deserves  the  preference.^  Again,  when  in  the 
alienation  of  a  thing  certain  formalities  must  be  observed,  the  same  formal- 
ities must  be  observed  in  pledging  or  hjrpothecating  it.' 

B.   MODE  OF  CREATION. 

§  S39.  A  right  of  pawn  or  hjpotheca  may  be  established — 

1.  Bj  convention.  This  is  either  a  contractus  pignerafifius  in  the  case  of  a 
pawn,  or  a  pactum  h^thecst  in  the  case  of  an  hjpotheca.  In  the  former 
ease  the  delivery  of  the  thing  is  requisite  to  the  acquisition  of  the  right ;  in 
the  latter  there  is  no  delivery.* 

2.  By  testament.*  In  this  case  the  right  of  pawn  is  acquired  at  the 
moment  of  the  acquisition  of  the  inheritance.'  In  either  case  the  intention 
of  the  pledgor  to  pledge  a  thing  may  be  manifested  either  expressly  or 
tacitly.  Such  tacit  intention  is  presumed  when  the  pawnor's  acts  admit  of  no 
other  construction.' 

C.   THEIR  COlflfENCEMENT.^ 

§  340.  The  conventional  right  of  pawn  or  hypotheca  generally  begins  at 
the  moment  of  the  pledging  or  hypothecating.^  The  testamentary  right  of 
pawn  or  hypotheca  always  takes  effect  only  at  the  moment  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  inheritance,  even  though  the  debt  may  have  previously  existed. 

D.   CLAIMS   FOR   ¥rHICH   THEY   ARE   LIABLE. 

§  341.  When  a  pledge  or  hypotheca  is  given  it  secures  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal debt,  but  also  the  interest  for  the  delay,  the  costs  of  suit  paid  by  the 

>  fr.  41.  D.  13.  7.  compare  with  fr.  22.  D.  20.  1.  See  thereon,  Gtfterding, 
Pfandrecht,  p.  110;  Gluck^  Comm.  Vol.  14,  p.  32,  teq.  The  affirmatlre  opinion  is 
also  supported  independent  of  fr.  22.  cit.  by  analogy  of  Const.  5.  C.  8.  16.  and 
Coast.  14.  G.  3.  32. 

»  fr.  1-3.  D.  27.  9;  Const.  22.  C.  5.  37;  Const.  2.  C.  5.  70;  Const.  1.  C.  5.  71. 

»{  7.  in  fin.  I.  4.  6 ;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  13.  7  ;  fr.  4.  D.  20.  1  ;  Getterding,  Pfandrecht,  $ 
1&-17;  Dtmburg^  Pfandrecht,  p.  183. 

*  Muttetj  de  jure  pignoris  legato,  Spec.  1.  2.  Heidelberg,  1810,  1811  ;  Demhurg,  ^ 
34.  On  the  history  of  this  legacy,  as  also  respecting  fr.  12.  D.  34.  1.  fr.  9.  D.  33.  1. 
fr.  26.  D.  13.  7.  and  Const.  1.  C.  6.  43,  see  Dernburg,  \  33. 

*  Many  say  at  the  moment  of  the  testator^s  decease.  But  see  Demburg,  p.  289. 
$eq. 

*  Demburg,  p.  183,  teq  ,  e.  g.,  fr.  5.  J  2.  D.  20.  2  ;  Const.  2.  9.  G.  8.  17.  But  not 
Const.  5.  C.  4.  65.  The  tacit  conventional  right  of  pawn  and  hypotheca  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tacit  pledge  of  the  Romans  (J  343,  infra). 

V  Uepp^  Diss,  qua  inqoiritar  ex  quo  tempore  hypotheca  bona  debitoris  afficiat. 
Leipsic,  1825 ;  BuchholiZj  Qui  potiores  sunt  in  pignore,  Konigsberg,  1829.  p.  57,  *€q. 

B  Respecting  the  case  when  the  debt  at  this  moment  does  not  exist,  see  fr.  1.  fr. 
9.  fr.  11.  fr.  12.  {  2.  D.  20.  4;  fr.  4.  D.  20.  3.  The  opinions  of  writers  differ  on 
this  point.  Besides  the  works  cited  in  note  7,  ante^  see  Gluck^  Comm.  Vol.  19,  p. 
232,  9eq.  Respecting  the  case  when  the  pawnor  acquires  the  property  only  after 
the  pledging  or  hypothecating  of  the  thing,  see  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  20.  1 ;  fr.  3.  |  1.  fr.  7. 
{  1.  D.  20.  4  ;  GeaterdtHg,  Pfandrecht,  pp.  83,  248,  Meq, ;  Demburg^  {  29,  teq. 
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creditor,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  on  the  pledge/  as  also  the  interest 
agreed  on,  and  the  conventional  penalty,  but  only  to  the  extent  provided  for 
at  the  time  of  the  pledging  or  hypothecating,  but  not  for  those  provided  for 
subsequently.*  But  if  the  pledge  or  hypotheca  be  expressly  given  for  secur- 
ing only  the  principal  or  the  interest,  or  a  part  of  the  debt,  it  is  liable  for 
that  only  for  which  it  was  given.' 

II.  By  Judicial  Acts. 

§  342.  A  right  of  pawn  or  hypotheca  may  also  be  created  against  the  will 
of  the  owner  of  the  thing  by  a  judicial  act,  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways : 

A.  By  a  decree  of  the  praetor  giving  to  the  creditor  possession  of  the 
debtor's  property  as  security  (missio  in  possessionem)  (§  192,  suprti).*  The 
following  are  the  cases  in  which  such  a  decree  is  made : 

1.  The  missi'o  damni  xnftcta  causa,  whose  object  is  to  secure  against 
damage  that  is  feared  from  the  falling  of  a  neighboring  house.^ 

2.  The  mtssio  legatonim  servandorum  causa  as  security  for  a  legacy  to  be 
paid  in  the  future.' 

3.  The  mi'ssio  ventris  nomine,  whereby  the  estate-leaver's  widow,  who  is 
pregnant,  is  given  possession  of  the  inheritance  to  secure  the  righto  of  the 
posthumous  child.^ 

4.  The  missio  rei  servandx  causa,  for  the  security  of  creditors.*  The 
righto  of  pawn  founded  on  these  prsetorian  decrees  for  taking  possession  are 
termed  prspJorium  pitjnus.* 

B.  By  pignoris  capio,^^  when  the  prsetor  directo  that  a  debtor  contumacious 
in  a  suit  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property,  partly  to  enforce  obedience  and 
partly  as  a  punishment,^^  or  when  in  executing  judgment  against  him  he  com- 
mands that  his  property  be  seized.  The  latter  "  is  termed  pi(/nus  in  cau»a 
judicatx  captum}^     The  modem  juristo  term  \t  pignus  judiciale, 

1  fr.  8.  pr.  J  5.  D.  13.  7  ;  Const.  6.  C.  8.  14;  fr.  13.  {  6.  D.  20.  1 ;  OetUrdmg, 
Pfaodrecht,  {  5 ;  Demburg,  Pfandrecht,  {  76. 

*  Afg.  fr.  54.  pr.  D.  19.  2.  comp.  with  ConBt.  4.  G.  4.  32  ;  Demburg,  Pf&Ddrechtf 
i  76. 

»  fr.  11.  J  3.  D.  13.  7  ;  fr.  5.  1.  D.  20.  2. 

«  fr.  26  D.  13.  7 ;  fr.  3.  J  1.  D.  27.  9 ;  Qesterding,  Pfandr.  {  22. 

*  Dig.  39.  2.     Sec  \  518,  teq.,  infra. 

«  Dig.  36.  4  ;  Cod.  6.  54.  »  Dig.  37.  9. 

^Tbis  is  more  particularly  treated  io  the  doctrine  of  claims. 

•fr.  12.  D.  41.  4;  Cod.  8.  22. 

'•  But  not  by  adjudication  :  Dembttrg,  {  21,  p.  177. 

»>  Cic.  Philipp.  I.  c.  6.  de  orat.  III.  c.  1 ;  Liry,  III.  c.  38 ;  {  3.  I.  1.  24 ;  fr.  1.  {  3. 
D.  25.  4  ;  fr.  9.  J#ult.  D.  48.  13. 

i>  This  was  introduced  by  a  rescript  of  Antoninps  Pius,  f^.  31.  D.  42.  1. 

»»  fr.  31.  58.  D.  42.  1  ;  fr.  50.  74.  {  1.  D.  21.  2  ;  fr.  10.  D.  20.  4  ;  Cod.  8.  23  ;  7.  63  ; 
KuMtner,  Dii^ri.  de  pignore  in  causa  judicati  capto,  Leipsic,  1744;  Demburg,  Pfan- 
dr«rcbt,  ^  53. 
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III.  By  Operation  op  Law. 

§  «-i43.  The  right  of  pawn  and  hypotheca  in  many  cases  is  founded  im- 
mediately on  the  operation  of  law,  so  that  4t  attaches  ipso  jure  to  a  claim 
as  soon  as  the  latter  exists,  even  though  it  were  not  agreed  that  it  should  be 
security  for  the  claim.*  This  right  the  Romans  term  pignus  quod  tdcite  eon- 
trahitur^  as  also  tacita  hypotheca;^  the  modern  jurists  term  it  pignus  legale. 
A  right  of  pawn  or  hypotheca  cannot  be  created  by  prescription.* 

A.   GENERAL   LEGAL   RIGHTS   OF   HYPOTHECA.* 

§  344.  The  rights  of  hypotheca  established  by  law  are  either  general  or 
special.     A  general  legal  hypotheca  is  given — 

1.  To  the  fiscus  for  direct  taxes  from  the  day  they  become  due,'  and  also 
on  the  property  of  every  one  who  contracts  with  it  on  account  of  any  claim 
arising  from  such  contract  ^  from  the  day  of  the  contract,  and  consequently 
on  the  property  of  its  officers  and  administrators  from  the  time  they  enter 
on  their  offices.® 

2.  To  a  husband  on  account  of  the  dos  promised  to  him  on  the  property 
of  the  promisor  from  the  day  of  the  promise.' 

3.  To  a  wife,*"  her  heirs  and  her  father  on  the  property  of  the  husband  for 
the  restitution  of  the  dos  from  the  day  of  the  promise,  and  also  for  the  increase 
of  the  dos  from  the  moment  of  its  increase ; "  furthermore  for  the  husband's 

1  Dig.  20.  2 ;  Cod.  8.  15 ;  OMterding^  Pfandrecht,  J  19 ;  Demburg,  Pfandrecht, 
3  35. 

*  This  name  is  given  to  it  because  in  all  cases  wherein  it  occurs  it  is  regarded  as 
tacitly  agreed  on  by  the  parties:  fr.  3.  fr.  4.  pr.  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  20.  2  ;  Const.  1.  C.  6.  43. 

»  Const,  un.  J  1.  C.  5.  13. 

*  The  contrary  is  maintained  by  Wankel^  Diss,  de  pignore  usucapto,  Giessen, 
1786,  and  E.  G.  Schmidt^  der  Erwerb  des  Pfandrechts  durch  Verjiihrung,  Jena, 
1788.  But  see  Thibautj  von  der  Verjiihrung,  J  37;  Unterholzntr,  Verjahrungslehre. 
^"01.  2,  ii  247,  248;  Dernhurg^  Pfandrecht,  p.  178,  seq. 

*  Respecting  the  legal  right  of  pawn  and  hypotheca,  see  Meiszner,  vora  stillschwei- 
genden  Pfandrecht,  2  vols.  Leipzig,  1803;  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  18,  19,  g  1086-1089; 
Verduynen,  Diss,  de  hypothecis  legalibu^  in  jure  Rom.  Leodii,  1824;  Gesterding, 
Pfandrecht,-^?  20,  21 ;  Dernhurg^  Pfandrecht,  §  36-50. 

«  Const.  1.  C.  4.  46;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  15;  Vangerow,  Pandektenrecht,  g  375;  Dern- 
hurg^  Pfandrecht,  §J  41,  43. 

'  fr.  47.  pr.  D.  49.  14 ;  Const.  2.  3.  C.  7.  73 ;  Const.  2.  C.  8.  15  ;  Demburg,  Pfan- 
drecht, li  41,  42. 

*  Demburg,  p   346,  seq. 

»  Const,  un.  ?  1.  C.  5.  13.     See  J  564,  infra. 

i<>  From  all  the  legal  rights  of  pawn  and  hypotheca  (see  J  345,  div.  6,  infra)  and 
privileges  of  pawn  and  hypotheca  (J  350,  div.  2,  infra)  which  Justinian  allows  to 
the  wife  by  Novel  109.  c.  1,  he  excludes  the  heretical  wives.  Whether  Jewesses 
are  also  excluded  is  greatly  disputed.  See  Sehloai,  die  Dotalprivilegien  der  Jii- 
dinnen,  Qieszen,  1856. 

"  Const,  un.  J  1.  C.  5.  13;  Const.  19.  C.  5.  3 ;  J  29.  I.  4.  6.  See  J  571,  infra. 
Respecting  the  date  of  this  right  of  pawn  and  hypotheca,  see  Demburg,  p.  391. 
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marriage  gifl  (donatio  propter  nuptias)  od  the  property  of  her  hushaDd/  and 
on  account  of  her  paraphernalia  on  the  property  of  her  husband  from  the 
time  when  she  entrusted  him  with  the  management  of  it.' 

4.  To  the  children  of  a  former  marriage,  on  the  property  of  their  step- 
father, for  their  claims,  arising  oat  of  their  mother's  guardianship  over  them, 
from  the  time  of  her  subsequent  marriage.' 

5.  To  the  children,  on  the  property  of  their  father  or  mother,  for  their 
claims  to  those  profits  of  marriage  (lucra  nuptialid)  of  the  one  or  the  other 
the  ownership  of  which  falls  to  them  because  the  parent  who  acquired  them 
marries  again.  This  right  of  hypotheca  vests  already  at  the  time  when  the 
parent  acquired  the  lucra  nuptialia^  which  by  his  or  her  subsequent  mar- 
riage passes  to  the  children.^ 

6.  To  the  children,  on  the  property  of  their  father  for  the  estate  managed 
by  him,  so  far  as  this  has  descended  to  them  from  their  mother  or  their 
maternal  ancestors  {bona  matema  et  matemi  generis).  The  children's  right 
vests  from  the  time  that  the  father  managed  the  property.^ 

7.  To  impubescents,  minors,  and  insane  persons,  on  the  property  of  their 
tutors  and  curators  for  their  claims  arising  from  the  tutor  or  curatorship 
from  the  time  when  it  was  or  should  have  been  undertaken.* 

8.  To  such  person  as  will  acquire  a  l^acy  given  by  a  testator  in  case  a 
widower  or  widow  violates  the  condition  of  not  to  marry  again  on  the  property 
of  such  widower  or  widow  from  the  time  when  the  condition  is  violated.^ 

9.  To  the  church,  on  the  property  of  its  emphyteuta,  on  account  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the  emphyteutical  estate,'  from  the  time  that  the  emphyteuta 
takes  pobsession.*  All  these  rights  of  hypotheca,  except  that  of  the  fiscuB, 
were  introduced  by  the  Christian  emperors.*^ 

1  Novel  109.  cap.  1.     See  {  572,  tf|/ra.         >  Const.  11.  G.  5.  14.     See  {  573,  M|/ra. 

>  Coast.  2.  C.  5.  35 ;  Coost.  6.  C.  8.  15. 

*  Coast.  6.  ^  2.  Coast.  8.  §{  4.  5.  C.  5.  9 ;  Novel  22.  c.  24 ;  Norel  98.  c.  1.  2.  Re- 
sp<;ctiog  tbe^e  lucra  nujUialia,  see  {{  580,  581,  infra, 

^  This  rigbt  of  pawa  aad  hypotheca  is,  however,  much  dlBpated.  According  to 
the  geaerai  opiaioo  it  is  fouoded  on  Coast.  8.  {  5.  C.  5.  9.  and  Coost.  6.  {{  1.  2.  4. 
C.  t>.  t>l  ;  Meiszner,  vorn  stillscbweigeoden  Pfandrecht,  {  132,  Leipzig,  1803;  Oluek^ 
Vol.  19,  p.  134  ;   Thibaul,  System,  {  043. 

«  Cousi.  20.  ('.  5.  37  ;  Coast,  ua.  J  1.  C.  6.  13;  Const.  7.  {  5.  C.  5.  70;  Novel  115. 
c.  5.  iu  tiu. ;  Hefftlj  Diss,  de  bonis  tutorum  tacita  hjpotheca  deviactis,  Utrecht, 
Ifi'jJ.  rrodigiiL'-,  »ick  and  iahrm  persons,  as  also  absentees,  have  no  legal  right  of 
hypotheca  un  the  property  of  their  curators,  but,  excepting  absentees,  they  are 
privileged  creditors  :  fr.  \'j-23.  D.  42.  5;  Demburg^  p.  368.  A  contrary  opinion  re- 
fpectiog  prodigals  is  roaiutained  by  Biben,  Diss,  de  legali  popillorum,  Groningen, 
liM'j,  aud  GnMchtfiy  Gruudrisz,  p.  lt>9,  and  respecting  all  of  them  by  Gliieky  Comm. 
Vol.  r.»,  p.  130,  trq. 

'  Novel  22.  c.  44.  \\  2.  8.  •  Novel  7.  c.  3.  {  2. 

»  VanijfroWj  randekienrecht,  {  375.  It  is  usually  said,  from  the  moment  of  th« 
detcrioratiou. 

>*  These  rights  were  extended  to  the  property  of  the  tutor  and  curator  by  Con- 
18 
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B.    SPECIAL   LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  HYPOTHECA. 

§  345.  The  following  persons  have  a  special  legal  hypotheca : 

1.  The  lessor  of  a  prsedtum  urbanum  (uncultivated  land),  or  of  vacant 
land,  on  account  of  his  rights  arising  from  the  contract  of  letting,  on  every- 
thing which  the  lessee  brings  on  the  premises  for  continual  use  from  the 
moment  of  its  being  brought  in.^ 

2.  The  lessor  of  a  prmdium  riisticum,  on  the  products  reaped  by  the  lessee 
from  the  day  of  their  perception.*  Both  these  rights  of  hypotheca  belong 
also  to  a  sub-lessor,  but  this  in  nowise  diminishes  the  principal  lessor's  right.' 

3.  Any  one  who  has  lent  money  for  the  restoration  of  an  edifice,  but  not 
for  the  erection  of  a  wholly  new  building,  has  a  right  of  hypotheca  on  the 
edifice  and  on  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  (pignus  insulm),  provided  that 
the  money  was  lent  expressly  for  the  restoration  of  such  building.  The 
hypotheca  is  vested  even  if  the  money  were  not  applied  to  that  purpose.  But 
this  right  is  not  given  to  one  who  lends  money  for  the  erection  of  a  wholly 
new  building,  or  furnishes  simply  building  materials  for  or  contributes  labor 
to  it* 

4.  Pupils,  on  the  thing  which  a  tutor  or  a  third  party  bought  for  himself 
with  their  money,*  provided  such  money  was  not  given  to  the  tutor  or  third 
party  as  a  loan ;  for  in  that  case  the  pupil  has  no  right  of  hypotheca  on  the 
thing  bought,  without  an  agreement  to  that  efiect.' 

5.  Legatees  and  beneficiaries,  on  account  of  their  legacies  or  fideicommissa, 
on  that  part  of  the  estate  burdened  with  the  legacy  or  fideicommiss  by  the 
testator,  which  the  heir  received,  but  not  on  the  heir's  own  property.  If 
several  are  burdened  with  the  legacy  or  fideicommiss,  the  right  of  hypotheca 
applies  proportionately  to  each  one's  part  of  the  estate  that  he  received.^ 

stantine  and  Justinian,  to  the  property  of  the  stepfather  by  Valentinian,  Theo- 
dosius  and  Arcadius,  and  because  of  the  lucra  nuptialia  to  the  property  of  the 
mother  by  Leo  and  Anthemius,  and  to  the  rest  by  Justinian.  Respecting  fr.  10. 
D.  20.  2.  see  Demburg^  p.  187,  seq. 

I  fr.  2-9.  D.  20.  2  ;  fr.  32.  D.  20.  1 ;  fr.  11.  {  2.  D.  20.  4 ;  Const.  6.  7.  C.  8.  16 ; 
Demburff,  Pfandrecht,  J  36.  Respecting  Const.  6.  C.  4.  65.  see  Demburg^  J  37, 
p.  311,  Btq.j  and  the  writers  there  cited." 

«  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  20.  2 ;  fr.  24.  J  1.  D.  19.  2 ;  Dabelow^  Tom  Concurse  (1801),  p.  191 ; 
Demburg,  §  37. 

•fr.  11.J6.  D.  13.7;  fr.  24.  J  1.  fr.  63.  19.2.     See  (7ZucAr,  Comm.  Vol.  18,  J  429,  wg. 

*  fr.  1.  D.  20.  2 ;  fr.  24.  J  1.  D.  42.  6 ;  fr.  21.  D.  13.  7  ;  Dabelow,  vom  Concurse, 
pp.  197,  616.  But  for  the  founding  of  both  a  preference  and  a  right  of  hypotheca, 
the  actual  application  of  the  money  for  the  rebuilding  is  necessary  :  Novel  97.  c.  3. 
See  infra  J  note  1,  p.  280. 

»  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  20.  4 ;  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  27.  9 ;  Const.  6.  C.  7.  8  ;  Demburg,  §  39.  Many 
writers  accord  this  right  to  minors,  because  of  fr.  2.  D.  26.  9.  and  Const.  3.  C.  5.  51 ; 
Oluckj  Comm.  Vol.  19,  pp.  47,  288.  But  see  BuchholtZj  Versuche,  No.  19  ;  Demburg^ 
p.  324. 

•  Const.  17.  C.  8.  14. 

»  Const.  1.  3.  C.  6.  43 ;  Novel  108.  c.  2 ;  Demburg^  J  40 ;  Becker^  de  actione  hy- 
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6.  The  wife,  on  acconnt  of  her  claim  for  tbe  return  of  the  dos  to  the  dotal 
things.*  The  first  four  of  these  rights  were  introdaoed  under  the  heathen 
emperors,  the  latter  two  by  Justinian. 

TITLE  THIRD. 

EFFECTS    OF    A    PAWN    OB    HYPOTHECA. 

I.  In  General. 

A.    RIGHTS  OF   THE   PAWNOR   OR   HYPOTHECATOR. 

§  346.  He  who  has  given  to  another  a  pledge  of  or  hypotheca  in  a  thing, 
whether  fur  his  own  debt  or  for  the  debt  of  a  third  party,  continues  afterwards 
as  before  owner  of  the  thing;'  consequently — 

1.  He  may  use  the  thing  hypothecated  and  reap  its  fruits,  and  in  case  of  a 
pledge  the  pledgee  must  give  an  account  of  the  products  received  by  him, 
unless  the  right  was  given  to  him  by  special  agreement  to  take  the  products 
instead  of  interest  on  the  money  lent;  such  an  agreement  is  termed  anti- 
chrpsis*  or  use  of  the  pledge.  If  a  fruit-bearing  thing  be  delivered  to  a 
creditor  as  a  pledge,  the  creditor  may  retain  its  products  to  the  amount  of  the 
legal  interest,  when  no  interest  has  been  agreed  on.* 

pothecaria,  Greifswald,  1768,  and  Oliicky  Comm.  Vol.  19,  p.  179,  teg.^  hold  that  this 
lien  being  indivisible  is  applicable  generally,  and  not  to  the  share  of  each  co-heir 
pro  rata.     But  see,  contra^  Dernburg^  p.  332. 

»  Const.  30.  C.  5.  12. 

«  fr.  35.  2  1.  D.  13.  7 ;  Const.  9.  C.  4.  24. 

•  fr.  11.  2  1.  D.  20.  1 ;  fr.  33.  D.  13.  7;  Hanker^  Diss,  de  vera  indole  et  natora 
antichreseos,  Giesscn,  1783 ;  Wichelhausen^  Analecta  quaedem  ex  antichresi  collecta, 
Gottingen,  1792;  OlUek,  Comm.  Vol.  14,  {  870;  Ofterding,  Pfandrecht,  {  30. 

*  fr.  8.  D.  20.  2.  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  14,  p.  50,  and  Sintenit^  Handbuch,  p.  234, 
have  a  different  view,  because  of  fr.  7.  D.  13.  7.  Whether  and  in  which  cases  the 
antirhrftic  creditor  must  account  for  tbe  products  reaped  by  him,  and  deduct  from 
the  principal  the  excess  over  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  legal  interest,  is  deter- 
mined as  follows : 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  tacit  antiehrfMu,  that  is,  when  a  fruit-bearing  thing  is  pledged 
or  hypothecated  to  secure  a  loan  for  which  no  interest  was  agreed  to  be  paid,  the 
creditor  may  retain  the  fruits  to  the  amount  of  the  legal  interest,  bot  must  always 
render  an  account  of  them  (fr.  8.  D.  20.  2). 

2.  When  an  antichrf$i»  is  expressly  given  to  a  creditor  for  a  loan  bearing  interest, 
three  different  cases  occur: 

a.  When  the  natural  fruits  of  the  pledged  land  are  assigned  to  the  creditor  as 
compensation  for  the  loan,  he  is  not  obliged  generally  to  render  an  account  (Const. 
17.  C.  4.  32),  unle.os  he  has  agreed  to  do  so  (fr.  1.  }  3.  D.  20.  1),  or  the  antiehretie 
agreement  was  made  to  conceal  usury  (Const.  26.  J  1.  C.  4.  32). 

h.  Where  certain  pecuniary  proceeds  are  a.«isigned  to  the  creditor.  In  such  case 
he  mu«t  Alway-^  render  an  account  and  dednct  the  excess  from  the  principal,  be- 
CAu^i*  it  is  the  same  whether  the  debtor  pays  the  creditor  in  cash  or  assigns  it  to 
him. 

c.  When  no  fruits  are  assigned  to  tbe  creditor,  bat  only  a  uiut  rn  (t,  ^.,  the  ase 
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2.  The  pawnor  or  hypothecator,  moreover,  if  there  be  do  agreement  to  the 
contrary,^  has  the  right  of  alienating  the  thing  pledged  or  hypothecated, 
subject  to  the  lien  of  the  pledgee  or  hypothecatee.*  Still  the  alienadon  of  a 
movable  thing  which  has  been  pledged  or  hypothecated,  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  pawnee  or  hypothecatee,  is  regarded  as  a  thefb.* 

3.  If  the  pawnor  or  hypothecator  at^  the  time  of  pledging  were  not  the 
owner  of  the  thing,  but  merely  a  possessor  by  an  incomplete  title  of  pre- 
scription {ad  usucajyione7n)f  he  may  continue  and  complete  the  prescription 
of  it,  while  it  is  pledged  or  hypothecated.* 

B.   RIGHTS   OP   THE   PAWNEE  OR   HYPOTHECATEE. 

1.  In  General} 

§  347.  The  rights  of  the  pawnee  or  hypothecat^e  are : 

1.  He  has  a  real  right  in  the  thing  pledged  or  hypothecated,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  pledge  also  the  possession  that  may  be  protected  by  interdict  {poi- 
sessto  ad  interdicta)  ;•  but  in  case  of  a  praetorian  right  of  pawn  or  hypotheca- 
tion he  has  only  the  detention,^  and  in  case  of  an  hypotheca  only,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,^  he  has  neither  legal  possession  nor  detention. 

2.  He  may  retain  the  thing  pledged  till  the  debt  is  wholly  discharged;* 
and  since  a  pawn  or  hypotheca  binds  as  a  real  right  the  thing  itself  pledged 
or  hypothecated,  he  can  enforce  it  against  every  possessor.*" 

3.  Furthermore,  he  may  again  pledge  or  hypothecate  the  thing  pledged  or 
hypothecated  to  him,  from  which  arises  an  afler-pledge  or  sub-pledge.** 

of  the  debtor's  house  instead  of  interest).  In  such  case  if  he  uses  the  thing  him- 
self he  is  not  bound  to  render  an  account,  but  he  is  obliged  to  do  so  when  he  lets 
it  to  another  (Const.  14.  C.  4.  32).  See  Seufert,  Erort.  Part  2,  No.  21 ;  Vangerow^ 
Pand.  J  384,  Rem.  2. 

»  fr.  7.  §  2.  D.  20.  5. 

»  fr.  18.  J  2.  D.  13.  7 ;  Const.  12.  C.  8.  28 ;  Const.  14.  C.  8.  14 ;  Novel  112.  c.  1 ; 
OesUrdinffj  Pfandrecht,  J  23. 

«  fr.  19.  J  6.  fr.  66.  pr.  D.  47.  2 ;  fr.  3.  J  1.  D.  47.  20.  *  fr.  16.  D.  41.  3. 

*  Getterdififfy  Pfandrecht,  J  24  ;  Sintenis^  Handbuch,  J  53. 

*  fr.  16.  D.  41.  3 ;  fr.  3.  J  15.  D.  10.  4. 

»  fr.  3.  J  8.  D.  43.  17 ;  fr.  3.  J  23.  D.  41.  2. 

'  From  the  moment  that  he  obtains  possession  of  the  thing  by  virtue  of  his  right 
he  acquires  the  same  power  as  a  pawnee :  arg.  fr.  11.  J  5.  D.  13.  7 ;  fr.  34.  D.  39.  2 ; 
Sintenis,  Handbuch,  p.  230,  seq. 

*  The  pawnee  has  this  right  of  retention  not  only  on  account  of  the  principal 
debt  for  which  the  thing  was  pledged,  but  also  on  account  of  the  interest  and  the 
expenses  incurred  on  it  while  the  thing  was  in  his  possession :  fr.  8.  pr.  {  5.  D. 
13.  7.  The  pawnee  may,  even  for  claims  for  which  it  was  not  pledged,  retain 
against  the  pledgor  and  his  heirs,  but  not  against  subsequent  pledgees  :  Const,  un. 
G.  8.  27.  On  this  passage  see  Sintenis^  Handbuch,  p.  243,  seg. ;  Schenk,  Yom  Reten- 
tionsrechte,  p.' 241,  seq, 

w  fr.  16.  i  3.  D.  20.  1 ;  Const.  14.  C.  8.  14.     On  the  effect  of  liens  on  incorporeal 
things,  see  {  336,  supra. 
^i  See  2  336,  dir.  3,  siqtra. 
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4.  In  case  the  debtor  does  not  pay  at  the  proper  time,  the  pawnee  or 
hypothecatee  has  the  right  to  sell  the  thing  and  reimburse  himself  (ju$  du- 
trahendi  pigniti).  This  right  he  retains  till  his  claim  is  wholly  satbfied.^ 
It  may  be  restricted  by  agreement  or  testament,'  but  he  cannot  be  wholly  de- 
prived of  it.'  On  the  other  hand,  every  agreement  is  void  which  provides 
that  if  the  debtor  shall  fail  to  pay  at  the  proper  time,  the  thing  pledged  or 
hypothecated  shall  ipso  facto,  without  appraisement  and  sale,  become  the 
property  of  the  creditor,  or  that  the  debtor  shall  forfeit  his  right  of  redemp- 
tion (Jcx  commissoria  s.  pactum  commissorium).* 

2.  Sale  of  the  Pledge  or  Htfpotheca} 

§  348.  With  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  thing  pledged  or  hypothecated,  to 
satisfy  the  creditor,  there  is  to  be  considered,  first,  the  form,  then  the  effect 
of  it. 

1.  As  regards  the  form,  the  creditor  may  sell  the  thing  privately  without 
judicial  authority,'  but  the  sale  must  not  be  secret,  and  he  must  give  the 
debtor  previous  notice  of  it.  Moreover,  he  must  observe  the  legal  periods 
of  time  which  the  Roman  law  has  fixed,  as  follows : 

a.  If,  on  granting  the  right  of  pledge  or  hypotheca,  it  was  expressly  agreed 
when  the  thing  should  be  sold,  the  creditor  is  bound  by  such  agreement.^ 

h.  When  naught  special  had  been  agreed  on  regarding  the  sale,  ne  dig- 
trahatur  pignus^  the  creditor  was  obliged,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  afler 
the  day  of  payment  had  passed,  to  notify  the  debtor  three  times  of  his  inten- 
tion to  sell  before  he  could  proceed  to  sell.'  By  a  later  ordinance  of  Justinian, 
if  the  parties  had  not  otherwise  agreed,  a  single  notice  was  sufficient,  but  the 
creditor  could  not  sell  till  the  expiration  of  two  years  thereafter.* 

>  Const.  6.  C.  8.  28.  «  fr.  4.  6.  D.  13.  7. 

*  Therefore  the  agreement  not  to  sell  the  pledge  is  invalid  :  fr.  4.  D.  13.  7.  The 
creditor  cannot  be  compelled  to  sell  the  pledge  :  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  13.  7.   See  {  354^  infra. 

*  Const.  3.  C.  8.  35.  Before  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  whom  this  constitotion 
was  i3<>ued,  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  redemption  (pactum  eommusorium)  was  per- 
mitted in  the  case  of  a  pledge :  Cicero,  ad  Div.  13.  56 ;  fr.  81.  pr.  D.  18.  1 ;  fr.  16. 
{  9.  D.  20.  1  ;  Paul,  sent.  rec.  2.  13  ;  Gluek,  Comm.  Vol  14,  {  869 ;  Oetterding, 
Pfandrecht,  {  32. 

»Paul,  sent.  rec.  II.  5;  Dig.  XX.  5;  Cod.  VIII.  23.  28.  29.  30.  34;  OtMterding, 
Pfandrecht,  l\  25,  28. 

<  Coniit.  4.  9.  C.  8.  28.  Only  property  seized  for  the  purpose  of  justice  (pignut 
in  cauna  judicati  cnptum)  must  be  sold  by  judicial  authority:  Cod.  8.  23. 

^  Const.  3.  $  1.  C.  8.  34.  The  common  opinion  is  incorrect  that  only  pactum  ut 
dUtrakatur  pignu9  is  to  be  so  interpreted  that  the  creditor  may  sell  immediately 
after  the  failure  to  pay  at  the  time  of  payment,  and  {  1.  I.  2.  8,  on  which  such 
opinion  U  baaed,  is  no  authority  for  it. 

*  Paul,  sent.  rec.  V.  1  ;  fr.  4.  5.  D.  13.  7. 

*  Con  ft.  3.  $  1.  C.  8.  34.  When  it  has  been  agreed  not  to  sell  the  pledge  (««  <lw- 
trahatur  pignuM),  such  threefold  notification  is  still  requisite,  and  the  creditor  can- 
not sell  till  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  last  notice.  See  Smttnia^  Haod- 
bucb,  p.  510,  Mtq. 
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c.  If  the  thing  be  properly  offered  for  sale  and  no  acceptable  purchaser  be 
found,  the  creditor  can  apply  to  the  regent  to  adjudge  it  to  him  at  its  value 
judicially  ascertained ;  but  even  in  this  case  the  debtor  has  the  right  of  re- 
demption for  two  years  thereafter.* 

2.  When  the  thing  pledged  or  hypothecated  was  properly  sold  by  the  cred- 
itor after  the  observance  of  the  periods  of  time  prescribed  by  law,'  the  fol- 
lowing effect  is  produced : 

a.  The  creditor  can  demand  full  satisfaction  but  of  the  purchase  price ;  the 
surplus,  if  any,  belongs  to  the  debtor,'  or  to  the  next  following  pledgee  or 
hypothecatee.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  purchase  price  be  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  creditor,  the  debtor  is  bound  for  the  deficiency.^ 

h.  The  property  of  the  thing  pledged  or  hypothecated,  by  its  sale,  passes 
to  the  purchaser  by  delivery,  if  the  debtor  had  the  property,'  and  it  vests  in 
such  purchaser  discharged  of  all  liens  for  pledge  or  hypothecation,  because 
the  sale  by  the  creditor  who  was  authorized  to  make  it  extinguished  these 
liens.'' 

II.  Concurrent  Liens  op  several  Pawnees  or  Hypothecatees. 

A.   PRIORITY.® 
1.    General  Rule. 

§  349.  When  the  same  thing  or  estate  is  pledged  or  hypothecated  as  an 
entirety  by  the  same  person  or  persons*  to  each  of  several  creditors,*"  the  ques- 

>  Const.  3.  I  2-6.  C.  8.  34 ;  fr.  15.  J  3.  D.  42.  1 ;  Const.  2.  C.  8.  23. 

'  If  the  creditor  omits  this,  or  if  he  had  no  right  to  sell,  then  the  sale  is  invalid, 
and  if  it  be  injurious  to  the  pawnor  or  hypothecator  the  creditor  will  be  liable  in 
damages  to  him:  Cod.  8.  30. 

»  fr.  8.  J  6.  fr.  24.  g  2.  fr.  35.  pr.  fr.  42.  D.  13.  7 ;  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  20.  5 ;  Const.  3.  J  4. 
0.  8.  34. 

*  fr.  12.  §  5.  fr.  20.  D.  20.  4;  Const.  3.  J  4.  C.  8.  34. 
'  *  Const.  3.  J  4.  C.  8.  34.     See  Const.  3.  9.  C.  8.  28. 

*  For  the  purchaser  by  the  purchase  obtains  only  the  pawnor  or  hypothecator's 
right  in  the  thing:  arg.  fr.  54.  D.  50.  17. 

»  Const.  13.  C.  8.  28;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  20;  Const.  6.  7.  C.  4.  10. 

•Dig.  20.  4;  Cod.  8.  18;  Novel  97.  c.  3.  4  ;  GeaUrding^  Pfandrecht,  J  33,  «^y. ; 
Oluckf  Comm.  Vol.  19,  p.  228,  seq.  ;  Buchholtz,  Qui  potiores  sint  in  pignorib.  Regom. 
Bor,  1829  ;  SintenU^  Handbuch,  J  63,  seq. 

*  When  a  pledgee  or  hypothecatee  again  pledges  or  hypothecates  the  thing  the 
second  pledgee,  etc.,  is  preferred :  fr.  13.  J  2.  D.  20.  1  ;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  24.  See  \  336, 
div.  3,  supra.  When  the  same  object  has  been  pledged  or  hypothecated  in  entirety 
by  several  persons  who  have  no  joint  interest  in  it  the  creditor  is  preferred  whose 
pledgor  or  hypothecator  had  the  best  right  {e.  g.^  one  was  owner  and  the  other 
honmfidei  possessor);  and  if  none  of  the  pledgors,  etc.,  had  the  best  right  (e.  g., 
all  were  bonmfidei  possessors),  then  the  possession  determines  the  preference:  fr. 
14.  D.  20.  4. 

^^  This  case  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  when  the  same  thing  was  pledged 
or  hypothecated  to  several  persons  jointly.  In  this  event  each  can  claim  only  in 
proportion  to  his  demand:  fr.  16.  {  8.  D.  20.  1. 
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tioD  arises,  Which  of  the  creditors  is  preferred  ?  The  rale  applied  here  is 
that  the  earlier  pledge  or  hypotheca  is  preferred  to  the  later.^  This  rule, 
however,  is  subject  to  exceptions,  namely,  there  are  rights  of  pawn  and  hj- 
potheca  to  which  a  special  preference  is  given  by  law  (privilegiumyjus  prela- 
tionis)^  so  that  they  are  preferred  to  all  others  without  respect  to  their  age 
(§§  350,  351,  infra), 

2.  Privileged  JJ^potJiecas, 
a.  Legal, 

§  350.  A  right  of  precedence  is  given  to  some  legal  and  to  some  conven- 
tional hypothecas.' 

Of  the  ]e<j:a]  hypothecas  mentioned  above  (§§  344,  345)  only  the  foil 
ing  are  privileged : 

1.  That  of  the  fiscus  for  arrears  of  taxes.'  The  lien  of  the  fiscus  on  the 
property  of  all  persons  who  contract  with  it,  for  its  claims  arising  out  of 
such  contract,  is  privileged,  but  only  in  relation  to  such  property  as  the 
party  acquired  after  contracting  with  the  fiscus/ 

2.  The  hypotheca  of  the  wife  for  the  dog}  The  privilege  of  general* 
hypothcca,  however,  is  given  to  the  wife  and  her  heirs  who  are  descendants 
only  when  she  herself  institutes  her  plaint  for  the  doa.  It  cannot,  like  the 
hypotheca  itself,  be  claimed  by  all  the  heirs,  and  if  the  doa  were  pro/ectilia 
(derived  from  the  father  or  father's  father),  but  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  the  wife,  in  such  case  it  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  donor  of  the 
do8.  It  is  much  disputed  whether  the  descendants  of  the  wife  as  heirs  are 
always  entitled  to  this  privilege  or  only  in  the  few  cases  when  they  come  into 
conflict  with  the  second  wife,  who  likewise  demands  the  return  of  her  dos,'' 
A  betrothed  woman  has  not  this  privilege  if  the  marriage  be  not  consummated.' 

>  fr.  11.  pr.  i  1.  fr.  12.  {  2.  D.  20.  4;  Const.  8.  C.  8.  18. 

>  Dubelow^  ¥om  Concurse,  cap.  8.  11 ;  Sehweppe,  ▼cm  CoDCurse,  {{  70,  71 ;  Ott' 
Urding,  Pfaadrecht,  |J  35,  36. 

s  Cunst.  1.  C.  4.  4G;  Coast.  3.  C.  7.  73.  The  lieo  of  tbe  debt  of  a  primipilar 
(army  coutractor)  is  not  privileged.  See  Const.  3.  C.  12.  63;  Cod.  Theod.  7.  4; 
Cod.  Just.  12.  38;   Gluck,  Cumm.  Vol.  19,  p.  267. 

«  fr.  28.  I).  49.  14  ;  Const.  2.  C.  7.  73 ;  Fragm.  veteris  loti  de  jure  fisci,  {  5 ;  MguM* 
ffi^r,  vum  .Stillrichweigenden  Pfandrechts,  Vol.  1,  {  100-104. 

»  Const   :H).  C.  5.  12  ;  Const.  12.  J  1.  C.  8.  18 ;    Novel  97.  c.  2.  3;  Novel  109.  c.  I. 

*  The  i>pecial  hypotheca  for  the  dotal  things  is  specially  privileged :  Const.  30. 
C   5.  \2. 

7  See  Const,  un.  ^J  1.  15.  C.  5.  13 ;  {  29.  in  fin.  I.  4.  6  ;  Const.  12.  {  1.  C.  8.  18; 
Novel  Ul.  cap.  1  ;  .\uth.  si  quid  C,  8.  18.  Tbe  general  opinion,  which  seems  alto 
to  prevail  iu  German  practice,  is  that  the  priciUgium  dotis  always  passes  to  the 
de8ci-u<lants  of  the  wife.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  and  defended  by  KamptM 
in  his  BrauUehatz-Privilegiums,  Berlin,  1811,  as  also  by  Oliiek^  fomm.  Vol.  27,  p. 
170,  seq. 

*  As  there  cannot  be  dot  without  marriage,  consequently  she  cannot  have  a  legal 
hypuiheca  (or  dos.     fr.  17.  {  1.  D.  42.  5.  and  fr.  74.  D.  23.  3.  speak  of  the  anciaiit 
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3.  The  pnpil's  hypotbeca  on  the  thing  bought  by  his  tutor  or  a  third  party 
for  himself  with  the  tutor's  money.* 

4.  The  hypotheca  of  him  who  lent  money  for  the  restoration  of  a  house 
(ad  resHtutionem  xdtum),  provided  that  the  money  was  actually  expended 
for  that  purpose.* 

b.  Conventional  Privileged  HypotheccLS. 

§  351.  Of  conventional  hypothecas,  all  those  are  privileged  which  are 
founded  on  a  credit  to  bo  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  thing  hypothecated 
versio  in  rem  (privilege  in  the  thing).  Whenever  a  privilege  in  the  thing  is 
created  by  a  debt  contracted  on  the  security  of  an  hypotheca,  the  hypotheca 
thus  given  has  the  preference,  as  far  as  the  privilege  in  the  thing  (yersio  in 
rem)  extends,  over  all  others,  legal  as  well  as  conventional,  even  though  they 
should  be  older  or  public  hypothecas.*  To  these  privileged  hypothecas  be- 
long especially* — 

1.  The  hypotheca  given  to  him  who  for  the  acquisition  of  a  thing,  or  for 
the  building,  preserving  or  repairing  a  house,  or  for  fitting  out  a  ship,  or  for 
the  acquisition  of  an  office,  has  given  money  or  other  things,  such  as  building 
materials  or  labor,  and  who  stipulated  that  he  should  have  such  hypotheca 
therefor ;  but  this  stipulation  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
debt,  and  the  money  or  other  thing  must  be  actually  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.^ 

2.  The  hypotheca  which  the  vendor  of  a  thing  reserves  to  himself  hi  the 
time  of  the  sale,  till  the  payment  of  the  price.' 

c.  Priority  among  Privileged  Hypothecas,  . 

§  352.  When  several  privileged  hypothecas  compete  with  each  other  for 
payment,  the  order  of  priority  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  fiscus  on  account  of  taxes  has  the  preference  over  all  others,  not 
excepting  those  prior  in  date.^ 

privileged  creditors  against  the  non-bjpothecarial  creditor  of  the  husband.     This 
the  bride  andoubtedlj  has.     See  J  571,  infra. 

1  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  27.  9  ;  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  20.  4 ;  Const.  6.  0.  7.  8. 

«  fr.  I.  D.  20.  2  ;  fr.  24.  J  1.  D.  42.  5  ;  Novel  97.  c.  3.     See  supra,  §  345,  note  4. 

*  This  applies  also  to  the  legal  hypothecas  of  this  kind  which  have  been  noticed 
in  J  350,  div.  3  and  4,  supra. 

*  The  cases  following  in  the  text  are  only  examples. 

»  fr.  5.  6.  21.  J  1.  D.  20.  4  ;  Const.  7.  C.  8.  18  ;  Const.  17.  27.  C.  8.  14 ;  Novel  53. 
cap.  5;  Novel  97.  cap.  3.  4;  Rumpel^  Diss,  de  pecunia  ad  emendum  credita  privi- 
legiata  et  non  privilegiata,  Qiessen,  1772;  Pfizer^  Diss,  de  pignore  privilegiato 
quod  mutaando  ad  rem  comparandam  acquiritur^  Stuttgart,  1792;  Schwrppe^  vom 
Ooncurse,  §  70;  Zimmem^  Rom.  rechtl.  Abh.  pp.  282,  337;  Gesterding^  Pfandrecht, 
p.  278. 

*  arg.  Const.  7.  C.  8.  18.  The  vendor  is  to  be  here  regarded  as  having  lent  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  thing:  Gl'dek^  Comm.  Vol.  19,  p.  311. 

T  Const.  1.  C.  4.  46;  Const.  4.  C.  8.  15;  Const.  3.  C.  12.  63;  Dabelow,  vom  Con- 
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2.  He  who  has  coDtributed  moDey  for  the  purchase  of  an  office,  provided 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  priority  over  all  other  creditors  by  a  document 
attested  by  witnesses,  otherwise  the  wife  takes  precedence  of  him.^ 

3.  The  wife  on  account  of  her  dos.^  In  case  of  competing  dotal  claims, 
those  of  the  first  wife  and  her  children  have  a  preference  over  those  of  the 
second  wife.* 

4.  AHer  the  claims  of  the  fiscus  and  the  debtor's  wife  have  been  fully 
satisfied,  those  privileged  hypothecas  come  next  whose  loans  have  been  given 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  thing  hypothecated.*  And  among  these  he 
whose  contribution  was  last  given  and  used  has  the  preference.^ 

5.  The  last  place  among  privileged  hypothecas  is  given  to  the  fiscus,  on 
account  of  its  ordinary  claims  arising  from  contracts  (§  350,  supra). 

3.  Non-privileged  Hypothecas. 

§  353.  Next  in  order  to  the  privileged  hypothecas  are  those  which  are  not 
privileged,  and  without  distinction  whether  they  are  legal,  conventional  or 
testamentary.   The  priority  among  them  is  determined  by  the  following  rules : 

1.  In  the  first  place  their  rank  is  determined  by  their  ages;  so  that  the 
earlier  hypotheca  is  preferred  to  the  later.'  But  the  date  of  an  hypotheca 
cannot  generally  be  proved  by  a  third  person,  and  especially  by  an  hypoth- 
ecatce  who  has  a  competing  hypotheca,  by  a  private  document,  excepting  when 
either  the  document  was  attested  by  three  competent  male  subscribing  witnesses 
(instrumentum  quasi  publice  confecturn),  or  when  his  opponent  has  no  other 
proof  of  the  date  of  his  hypotheca  than  by  a  private  document  without  such 
attestation.^ 

2.  If  the  age  of  several  hypothecas  be  ihe  same,  that  hypothecatee  is  pre- 
ferred who  is  in  poHScssion  of  the  thing  hypothecated.' 

curse,  p.  301.  Concerning  the  opinions  as  to  whether  the  wife  is  entitled  to  a 
preference  over  the  fiscus,  see  Gluck^  Comm.  Vol.  19,  p.  269,  ieq.  Only -the  wife  or 
whoever  the  law  authorizes  to  claim  the  return  of  the  </o«,  to  the  extent  of  the 
dotal  things  in  existence,  is  preferred  to  the  fiscus:  Const.  30.  C.  5.  12. 

»  Novel  97.  c.  4  ;   Giiick,  Vol.  19,  p.  342,  notes  47,  48. 

>  I*uchta,  Pand.  ^  211,  note  f,  is  of  a  diflTerent  opinion;  Vangerow,  Pand.  {  386, 
Anm.  3.  agrees  with  him.     See  note  4,  infra. 

•  Const.  12.  i  1.  C.  8.  18;  Novel  91.  c.  1  ;  Novel  97.  c.  3;  Novel  109.  c.  1  ;  J  29. 
I.  4.  G. 

*  Novel  97.  c.  3.  4.  According  to  Puchta's  opinion,  the  elder  hypotheca  of  the 
wife  has  prfference  over  the  junior  hypotheca  because  of  ver$u>  in  rem;  but  other- 
wise when  preferred  hypothecas  of  both  of  these  kinds  compete  with  each  other, 
the  rules  stated  in  the  text  govern. 

»  fr.  5.  6.  I).  20.  4. 

«  fr.  11.  pr.  I).  20.  4;  Const.  8.  C.  8.  18.  See  fr.  2.  ft.  12.  {{  2.  10.  ftr.  16.  D.  20.  4. 
There  if  an  exception  as  to  prstorian  hypothecas  between  themselves  :  ftr.  12.  pr. 
1).  42.  "i ;  Conn.  10.  pr.  C.  7.  72  ;  Const.  2.  C   8.  18 ;   Gtiifk,  Comm.  Vol.  19,  p.  336. 

f  Const.  1 1.  C.  8.  18  ;  Novel  91.  c.  1 ;  Anth.  Si  qais  vulL  C.  8.  18. 

•fr.  10.  V.  20.  1. 
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3.  But  if  none  be  in  possession,  and  their  rights  are  equal,  then  each  one 
is  paid  out  of  the  thing  hypothecated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his 
claim.' 

B.   BIGHTS   OF   PRIOR   HYPOTHECATEES.' 

§  354.  An  hypothecarial  creditor  who  for  any  cause  is  preferred  to  another 
.has  the  right  to  demand  that  his  entire  claim  shall  be  fully  satisfied  out  of 
the  hypotheca  though  naught  may  remain  for  that  other ;  and  hence  he  may 
proceed  to  sell  the  hypotheca  without  the  lattcr's  consent.'  A  posterior 
hypothecatee,  on  the  contrary,  is  generally  not  permitted  to  sell  the  hypotheca 
without  the  consent  of  the  prior  one,  unless  the  prior  one's  claim  will  be  satis- 
fied by  the  sale.^ 

C.   RIGHTS   OP   POSTERIOR   HYP0THECATEE8. 

Jus  offerendi  (subrogation). 

§  355.  A  posterior  hypothecatee,  however,  may  avoid  competition  with  a 
prior  one  by  obtaining  the  latter's  place.     This  may  be  done — 

1.  With  the  consent  of  the  prior  creditor,  when  he  is  paid  by  the  posterior 
creditor  and  transfers  to  the  latter  his  claim  and  his  hypotheca.^ 

2.  Or  with  the  debtor's  consent,  when  a  posterior  creditor  lends  him  money 
to  pay  a  prior  creditor,  which  he  does  on  condition  that  he  be  subrogated  to 
the  prior  creditor's  rights,'  or  when  he  purchases  the  thing  hypothecated  on 
condition  that  the  prior  hypothecatee  shall  be  paid  with  the  purchase  money, 
in  which  case  the  purchaser  is  tacitly  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  prior 
creditor,  though  naught  was  expressed.'^  In  like  manner  as  a  posterior  cred- 
itor may  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  a  prior  creditor  by  the  consent  of  the 
debtor  or  of  such  creditor,  so,  too,  this  may  be  done  by  a  chirographic  cred- 
itor or  a  third  party  who  was  not  previously  a  creditor.® 

3.  Every  posterior  hypothecarial  crcdiU)r  only,  but  not  a  chirographic 
creditor  or  a  third  party,'  has  the  important  right  to  satisfy  the  prior  creditor 

1  fr.  16.  §  8.  D.  20.  1. 

•  That  which  is  said  here  and  in  J  355,  infra^  respecting  the  relation  between 
prior  and  subsequent  hypothecatees  relates  only  to  the  case  in  the  text  of  J  349, 
suprOy  and  not  to  the  cases  spoken  of  in  note  9,  p.  278. 

»  Const.  3.  C.  8.  20  ;  fr.  12.  JJ  7.  10.  D.  20.  4  But  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  sell  : 
fr.  6.  pr.  D.  13.  7. 

•  Const.  8.  C.  8.  18  ;  fr.  15.  J  5.  D.  42.  1. 

•  fr.  6.  D.  18.  4  ;  Const.  7.  C.  4.  39. 

•  fr.  3.  D.  20.  3  ;  fr.  12.  §J  8.  9.  D.  20.  4  ;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  19. 

»  fr.  3.  i  1.  D.  20.  5  ;  fr.  17.  D.  20.  4  ;  Const.  3.  C.  8.  19  ;  Gesterdmg,  Pfandrecht, 
2  40  ;  Oliick,  Comm.  Vol.  19,  p.  374. 

"  See  the  authorities  cited  in  the  preceding  notes. 

•  Const.  10.  C.  8.  18.  Any  one,  however,  against  whom  an  hypothecarial  action 
has  been  instituted  may  be  relieved  by  paying  the  hypothecarial  debt  to  the  plain- 
tiff: fr.  16.  §  3.  D.  20.  1 ;  fr.  12.  j  1.  D.  20.  6  ;  Const.  2.  C.  8.  32.  And  the  lawful 
possessor  who  in  this  manner  paid  to  relieve  another,  and  the  surety  who  was  com- 
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without  his  or  the  debtor's  consent,  and  of  thereby  succeeding  to  his  rights 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  paid  or  deposited  in  court  in  case  the  creditor  refuses 
to  accept  it.  This  is  the  right  of  subrogation  and  succession  {j\is  offerendi 
et  succedendi)}  The  peculiarity  of  this  right  is  that  the  succession  to  the 
place  and  right  of  the  satisfied  creditor  always  ipso  jure  follows  without  any 
cession  being  required  and  without  distinguishing  whether  the  prior  creditor, 
who  has  been  paid  by  a  posterior  creditor,  is  one  who  immediately  or  medi- 
ately precedes  such  posterior  creditor.*  But  in  the  latter  case  ho  of  course 
succeeds  to  the  superior  rights  of  the  satisfied  creditor  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  claim  which  he  has  paid  to  him,  and  the  rights  of  the  intermediate  cred- 
itors are  in  nowise  afiected.'  A  creditor  who  is  still  more  posterior  may  exer- 
cise this  right  of  subrogation  to  another  creditor's  place  against  a  creditor 
who  has  already  exercised  it  against  a  creditor  prior  to  him.^  On  the  other 
hand,  this  right  wholly  ceases  when  the  hypotheca  has  been  regularly  sold  by 
one  of  the  prior  creditors  to  a  third  party,'  or  when  the  sale  has  been  judi- 
cially decreed,  or  when  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  has  been  issued  against 
the  debtor. 

III.  Actions  on  the  Rights  op  Pawn  and  Htpotheoa. 

A.  petitory.* 

§  356.  The  actions  arising  out  of  the  riglit  of  pawn  or  hypotheca  are  partly 
petitory  and  partly  possessory.  The  petitory  action  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  ripjhts  of  the  pawnee  and  hypothecatee  is  the  hypothecarui  action.^ 

1.  This  action  was  originally  given  only  to  the  lessor  of  Apredium  rwti- 
cum  on  account*of  the  invecta  et  iUata  (lessee's  farming  effects),  by  agree- 
ment hypothecated  to  him  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  was  termed 
action  Servinna.  It  was  subsequently  given  by  way  of  analogy  to  every 
pawnee  and  hypothecatee  as  a  qtuin  Serviana  s.  hypothecaria  action  for  the 
enfurcement  of  their  liens,'  and  was  extended  by  Justinian  to  the  prsetorian 
rights  of  pledge  and  hypotheca.* 

pelled  to  pay  for  tbia  obligation,  may  demand  to  be  sobrogated:  fr.  19.  D.  20.  4; 
Const.  2.  14.  C.  8.  41.  And  if  the  former  were  not  subrogated,  he  had  the  right  of 
retention  against  the  debtor :  fr.  2.  D.  20.  4. 

»  Coudt.  1.  5.  8.  C.  8.  18;  fr.  11.  {  4.  fr.  16.  D.  20.  4;  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  20.  6;  Const. 
22.  C.  8.  14  ;  Const.  4.  C.  8.  19;  Const,  un.  C.  8.  27 ;  Berghoff,  de  successione  bj- 
pothecaria,  (iuttingen,  1744;  Hauboldy  de  jure  offerendi,  1793,  and  in  his  works 
edited  by   Wenck,  Vol.  1,  p.  573;   Gl'dck,  Comm.  Vol.  19,  {  1097. 

>  See  the  authorities  cited  in  the  preceding  note,  especially  fr.  16.  D.  20.  4 ;  Ou" 
Urdmg,  IMandrecht,  J  2\)\'(H'uek,  Comm.  Vol.  19,  p.  362. 

»  fr.  1»;.  I).  20.  4.  *  fr.  5.  {  1.  D.  20.  6. 

»  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  2o.  5  ;    Const.  1.  C.  8.  20. 

•  (ilii'-k,  Coniiu.  Vol.  18,  p.  300,  $fq. ;  Oettfrding,  Pfandrecht,  {  46-50. 

^  ij  7  I.  4.  ♦•.  It  ij  sometimes  termed  pigneratitia  in  rem  actio:  fr.  41.  D.  13.  7; 
tr.  3  ^  3.  I).  10.  4;  fr.  7.  {  12.  D.  10.  3;  fr.  11.  {  10.  fr.  19.  D.  44.  2,  and  sometimes 
t  tHdtritt'o  pignons :  fr.  16.  ^  3.  D    20.  1. 

*  }  7.  1.  4.  6 ;  Const.  1.  C.  6.  43.  •  Coost.  2.  C.  8.  22. 
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2.  This  action  may  be  instituted  against  every  possessor  of  the  thing 
pledged  or  hypothecated,  whether  it  be  the  debtor  himself  or  a  third  party;* 
and  he  whose  right  is  superior  or  equal  to  the  plaintiff's  may  generally  pro- 
tect himself  by  an  exccptio}  When  the  action  is  instituted  by  the  creditor 
against  him  who  pledged  or  hypothecated  the  thing,  or  his  heirs,  or  against 
a  third  party  possessing  it  who  derives  his  right  from  him,  such  creditor 
need  only  prove  the  debt  and  the  pledging  or  hypothecation;*  but  if  he  in- 
stituted the  action  against  a  possessor  who  docs  not  derive  his  right  from  the 
plaintiff's  pledgor  or  hypothecator,  then  he  must  prove  that  his  pledgor  or 
hypothecator  was  the  owner  of  the  thing  at  the  time  he  burdened  it  or  else 
that  he  had  a  right  so  to  do.  Where  the  creditor  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
prove  more  than  a  honstfidei  possession  of  his  pledgor  he  can  enforce  his 
right  by  the  hypothecarial  action  only  to  the  extent  that  his  pledgor  could 
enforce  it  by  the  Puhliciana  action.* 

3.  The  object  of  the  hypothecarial  action*  is  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
rights  of  pawn  and  hypotheca,  and  consequently  for  the  surrender  of  the 
thing  pledged  or  hypothecated  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  claims.' 

4.  When  the  hypothecarial  action  is  instituted  against  a  third  party  pos- 
sessing the  thing  he  can  require,  according  to  the  most  modern  Roman  law, 
that  the  creditor  shall  first  sue  the  debtor  and  his  sureties  {henpficium  excus- 
iionis  personalis)^  and  he  can  also  relieve  himself  from  the  action  by  satis- 
fying the  plaintiff's  claims.® 

5.  W^hen  the  thing  claimed  is  part  of  an  entirety  which  was  generally 
pledged  or  hypothecated,  while  one  or  more  things  of  this  entirety  were 
specially  pledged  or  hypothecated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  general  pledg- 
ing was  only  subsidiary,  the  defendant  can  require  that  the  plaintiff  shall 
first  proceed  against  the  special  pledge  {heneficium  excussionis  renlis).^ 

6.  The  action  may  be  instituted  against  the  debtor  or  his  heirs  at  any 
time  within  forty  years,  against  a  third  party  possessing  the  thing  within 
forty  years  if  the  debtor  be  still  living;  but  after  his  death  the  action  against 
Buch  third  party  must  be  within  thirty  or  forty  years,  according  as  he  takes 
into  account  the  time  of  his  possession  during  the  debtor's  life  or  not.    When, 

»  Const.  14.  18.  C.  8.  14. 

*  fr.  12.  pr.  §  7.  D.  20.  4.  This  ezeeptio  may  be  defeated  by  a  rrplicatio  when  the 
plaintiff  exercises  the  right  of  subrogation  at  the  proper  time :  Const.  7.  J  3.  C.  7. 
39.     On  the  case  when  a  subsequent  creditor  sues  a  prior  one  see  fr.  12.  pr.  supra. 

«  fi".  21.  §  1.  D.  20.  1 ;  fr.  13.  J  1.  D.  16.  1  ;  fr.  30.  §  1.  in  fin.  D.  44.  2  ;  Const.  10. 
C.  4.  24 ;  Const.  15.  C.  8.  14  ;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  33. 

*  fr.  23.  D.  22.  3 ;  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  18.  D.  20.  1  j  arg.  fr.  9.  J  4.  D.  6.  2  ;  fr.  14.  D.  20.  4. 

*  Demburff,  Pfandrecht,  §  7. 

*  fr.  16.  ?{  3.  4  ;  fr.  17.  pr.  fr.  21.  J  3.  D.  20.  1. 

*  Novel  4.  c.  2,  which  altered  the  former  law  in  Const.  14.  C.  4.  10.  and  Const. 
14.  24.  C.  8.  14.     See  Novel  112.  c.  1  ;   Olueky  Comm.  Vol.  18,  p.  370,  seq. 

»  fr.  16.  {  3.  D.  20.  1  ;  fr.  12.  {  1.  D.  20.  6;  Const.  19.  C.  4.  32. 

*  Const.  9.  C.  8.  28  ;  Const.  2.  C.  8.  14.     See  note  2,  p.  269,  supra. 
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however,  a  third  party  possesscfl  the  thing  as  his  own  property  the  action 
against  him  becomes  extinct  in  thirty  years,  if  it  be  not  extinguished  earlier 
in  conseqnence  of  his  having  acquired  the  thing  by  longi  temporis  prescrip- 
tion.' 

B.   POSSESSORY   ACTIONS. 

§  357.  To  the  possessory  remedies  of  the  pawnee  or  hypothecatee  belong^ — 

1.  The  ordinary  interdicts  retinendst  et  recuperandsR  possessionis  for  the 
protection  of  his  possession  of  the  thing  pledged  or  hypothecated.' 

2.  The  interdict  Salvianum;  this  is  an  interdict  for  the  recovery  of  the 
possession  (adipiscendst  possessionii),  which  originally,  like  the  action  Ser- 
vianuy  belonged  only  to  the  lessor  of  a  predium  rusttcum^  in  order,  when 
the  rent  was  not  paid  at  the  proper  time,  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
prevented  the  taking  of  possession  of  the  things  conventionally  pledged  or 
hypothecated  to  him  by  the  tenant.'  It  was  subsequently  given  by  analogy 
to  all  hypothecarial  creditors,  interdict  qtuisi  Salvianum.*  According  to  the 
ancient  law  it  was  applied  against  every  possessor  of  the  thing  pledged  or  hy- 
pothecated, but  by  the  later  law  it  can  only  be  employed  against  the  pledgor 
or  hypothecator.* 

3.  The  interdict  ne  tns  fiat  ei,  qyd  in  possessionem  misfus  est  (that  no 
wrong  be  done  to  him  who  is  authorized  to  take  possession),  which  belonged 
to  him  whom  the  praetor  authorized  to  take  possession  and  was  unjustly  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  Its  aim  was  to  obtain  full  compensation  for  the 
damage  sustained.' 

TITLE  FOURTH. 

EXTINCTION   OF    THE    RIGHTS  OF   PLEDGE  AND   HYPOTHBOA.^ 

I.  From  General  Causes. 

§  358.  The  rights  of  pledge  and  hypotheca  are  extinguished  by  general 
causes — 

1.  When  the  thing  pledged  or  hypothecated  perishes,'  or  when  it  becomes 
so  changed  that  it  is  no  longer  the  same  thing  nor  can  become  so  again.' 

*  Const.  7.  pr.  l\  1.2;  Const.  8.  pr.  C.  7.  39,  taken  in  connection  with  Const.  1.  2. 
C.  7.  3«  ;    Vntrrholzntr,  Verjiihrungslehre,  Vol.  2,  2  249. 

*  fr.  1.  I  9.  D.  43.  16  :  fr.  1«.  D.  41.  3 ;  fr.  3.  {  15.  D.  10.  4.     See  {  347,  t%ipra, 

*  Gaius,  IV.  \  \A1\  \  3.  I.  4.  15,  and  Theophilns  on  the  same:  fr.  1.  pr.  {  I.  D. 
4.i  33 ;  (latfrding,  Pfandrecht,  {  51 ;  HuMckkt^  Studien  des  R6m.  Rechts,  Breslan, 
Irt.ju,  So.  4. 

«  Const.  1.  C.  8.  9.  comp.  with  {  7.  I.  4.  6. 

*  fr.  I.  pr.  {  1.  I).  43.  33 ;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  9.  This  point,  howerer,  is  mach  dis- 
puted. 

*  Di^.  43.  4.     Compare  \  192.  iupra,  div.  5,  and  2  342. 

^  Dijj.  20.  6 ;  Cod.  8.  26.  and  31  ;   GtMterding,  Pfandrecht,  }  41-45. 

*  fr.  K.  pr.  T).  20.  6 ;  Const.  25.  C.  8.  14.  If  the  thing  be  afterwards  restored  the 
right  of  pawn  or  hypotheca  is  reTired :  fr.  29.  {  2.  fr.  35.  I).  20.  1. 

*  fr.  18.  2  3.  D.  13.  7.  UnderUking  a  change  in  the  thing  does  not  aztiBgalth 
the  right  of  hjpotheca  or  pledge:  fr.  16.  {  2.  D.  30.  1. 
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2.  When  a  oonfiision  in  the  ownership  occnra,  as  when  the  pledge  or  hy- 
potheca  and  the  right  of  pledge  unite  in  the  same  person.* 

3.  When  it  was  given  only  for  a  certain  period  and  this  period  has  ex- 
pired.* 

4.  When  this  right  was  given  hy  one  who  had  only  a  revocable  property  ift 
the  thing,  and  such  right  was  revoked.' 

5.  When  the  creditor  renounces  the  pledge  or  hypotheca,*  and  also  when 
he  causes  surety  or  other  security  to  be  given  him  instead  of  the  pledge  or 
hypotheca,*  or  when  he  tenders  to  the  debtor  an  oath  that  the  thing  is  not 
pledged  or  hypothecated  and  the  debtor  takes  such  oath.®  The  creditor 
tacitly  renounces  when,  before  payment  of  the  debt,  he  returns  the  pledge 
or  obligation  of  the  indebtedness,^  when  he  grants  express  permission  to  sell 
the  pledge  or  hypotheca  to  another,'  and  when  he  has  been  summoned  under 
a  penalty  of  loss  to  enforce  his  right  and  does  not  enforce  it  within  the  time 
appointed  by  law.* 

1  fr.  29.  D.  13.  7 ;  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  20.  6 ;  fr.  30.  |  1.  in  fin.  D.  44.  2.  When  one  buys 
a  thing  pledged  or  hypothecated  to  several  creditors  and  with  the  purchase- 
money  satisfies  a  prior  creditor  he  can  exercise  all  the  rights  against  the  posterior 
creditors  which  belonged  to  the  prior  creditor  whom  he  succeeda ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  must  permit  the  posterior  creditors  to  exercise  the  right  of  subroga- 
tion against  himself:  Const.  3.  C.  8.  19;  fr.  17.  D.  20.  4.  And  when  the  owner  of 
a  pledge  gives  it  to  a  prior  creditor  in  payment  or  sells  it  to  him  in  satisfaction, 
snch  action  does  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  posterior  creditors :  Const.  1.  C.  8.  20. 
Which  is  also  the  case  when  he  who,  having  a  right  of  pledge  or  hypotheca  of 
which  he  was  ignorant,  acquires  the  thing  itself  pledged  or  hypothecated  :  fr.  30. 
{  1.  D.  44.  2. 

«  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  20.  6. 

»  fr.  3.  D.  20.  6 ;  fr.  31.  D.  20.  1  ;  fr.  4.  J  3.  D.  18.  2.  Hence  the  sub-pledge  be- 
comes extinguished  with  the  cessation  of  the  right  of  the  first  pledgee  :  fr.  40.  {  2. 
D.  13.  7;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  24. 

*  fr.  8.  2  1.  D.  20.  6;  Cod.  8.  26.  However,  a  unilateral  unaccepted  renuncia- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  or  devise,  is  not  binding.  See  J  193,  note  3, 
n^a  (comp.  J  323,  infra^  note  3). 

»  fr.  6.  I  2.  fr.  6.  {  2.  fr.  14.  D.  20.  6 ;  fr.  9.  J  3.  C.  13.  7  ;  arg.  Const.  8   C.  8.  42. 

«  fr.  5.  \  3.  D.  20.  6.     See  |  475,  infra. 

»  Const.  7.  C.  8.  26;  fr.  1.  \  1.  D.  34.  3;  fr.  3.  D.  2.  14  ;  WestphaVs,  Pfandrecht, 
{237. 

»  fir.  4.  I  1.  fr.  7.  pr.  fr.  12.  pr.  D.  20.  6  ;  fr.  158.  D.  50.  17 ;  Const.  2.  11.  C.  8.  26. 
See  fr.  4.  {  2.  fr.  8.  §  15.  D.  20.  6.  If  the  sale  be  not  made  or  is  revoked  the  right 
of  pledge  or  hypotheca  continues :  fr.  8.  J  6.  fr.  10.  pr.  D.  20.  6.  And  when  the 
debtor  reacquires  the  thing  alienated,  the  pledge  or  hypotheca  is  not  revived 
when  the  lien  of  the  pledge  or  hypotheca  covers  all  the  debtor's  present  or  future 
property:  Const.  11.  C.  8.  26;  Oluck^  Coram.  Vol.  19,  p.  431.  When  a  pledgee 
merely  consents  to  a  further  pledging  of  the  thing  he  does  not  thereby  lose  his 
right  of  pledge,  but  only  his  right  of  priority,  but  in  doubtful  cases  he  loses  his 
right  of  pledge :  fr.  9.  {  1.  fr.  12.  pr.  D.  20.  6.  fr.  12.  §  4.  D.  20.  4. 

*  Const.  6.  C.  8.  26. 
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6.  The  pledge  or  hypotheca  is  extingaished  by  the  longi  temporu  pre- 
BcriptioD,  which  can  only  occur  when  the  possession  has  been  transferred  to  a 
third  person  who  is  not  the  universal  successor  of  the  pledgor  or  hypothecator 

and  knows  naught  of  the  lien  of  the  pledge  or  hypothcoa.^ 

• 

II.  From  the  Peculiar  Nature  of  the  Rights  of  Pledge  and 

Hypotheca. 

§  359.  The  lien  of  a  pledge  or  hypotheca  is  extinguished — 

1 .  When  the  debt  for  which  the  lien  was  created  is  wholly  discharged,'  or 
by  a  merger  of  the  claim  and  debt  in  the  same  person.' 

2.  When  the  pledge  or  hypotheca  is  regularly  sold  by  the  creditor,^  which 
extinguishment  is  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  alienor,  but  for  all  of  the 
other  pledgees  or  hypothecatees.' 

>  fr.  12.  D.  44.  3;  Const.  1.  2.  C.  7.  36;  Const.  19.  0.  8.  45;  Const.  7.  0.  4.  10; 
Const.  8.  pr.  C.  7.  39.  Neither  the  debtor  nor  his  heirs  can  end  the  right  of 
pledfi^e  or  hypotheca  by  acquisitiTe  prescription :  fr.  !.•{  2.  D.  20.  1.  fr.  44.  {  6. 
D.  41.  3;  Const.  7.  C.  8.  14.*  On  the  contrary,  the  hypothecarial  action  against 
them  endures  for  forty  years  :  Const.  7.  {  1.  C.  7.  39;  Donellut,  Comm.  Jar.  ciT. 
Lib.  5.  c.  29;  Unterholzner^  Verj&hrung  durch  fortges.  Besitz,  pp.  75,  293,  313, 
418,  and  in  his  Verj&hrungslehre,  Vol.  2,  {  249. 

»  fr.  9.  {  3-5.  fr.  13.  pr.  D.  13.  7  ;  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  20.  6 ;  fr.  18.  D.  46.  2 ;  Const.  3.  C. 
8.  31.  When  the  debt  has  been  extinguished  in  part  the  lien  of  the  pledge  or  of  tfaa 
hypotheca  because  of  its  indirisibility  continues  for  the  remainder:  fr.  9.  {  3.  D. 
13.  7  ;  Const.  2.  C.  8.  29.  Hence  also  in  the  case  when  one  of  sereral  co-heirs  has 
paid  only  his  share  of  the  debt  of  the  estate :  Const.  1.  C.  8.  31 ;  Const.  2.  C.  8.  32 ; 
Const.  IG.  C.  8.  28.  In  like  manner  the  pledge  or  hypotheca  continues  when  tha 
action  for  the  debt  is  repelled  by  such  an  exception  as  does  not  destroy  the  debt, 
but  only  bars  the  action,  and  therefore  the  debt  remains  effectire  as  a  naluralit  obU" 
gatio:  Const.  2.  C.  8.  31. 

»  fr.  75.  fr.  95.  J  2.  fr.  107.  D.  46.  3.  comp.  with  fr.  43.  D.  46.  3. 

«  Cod.  8.  30. 

*  Const.  1.  C.  8.  20.  On  the  case  when  not  the  pledgee  or  hypothecatee,  bat  an 
heir  who  has  the  beneficium  inrentarii^  sells  the  inheritance  property  to  pay  inherit- 
ance debts  or  legacies,  see  Const.  22.  {  8.  (comp.  with  {{  6.  6.)  C.  6.  30. 


SECOND  BOOK. 

OBLIGATIONS. 


On  the  Roman  law  of  obligations  generally :  Donelltu,  comm.  jar.  civ.  Lib.  XII.- 
XYl. ;  BueheTy  das  Recbt  der  Forderungen  nach  dem  nenesten  Rom.  Rechte,  Leipzig, 
1830;  Kochy  das  Recbt  der  Forderungen,  3  vols.,  Breslaa,  1836-1843  ;  Unierkobtner^ 
Lehre  des  Romischen  Recbts  von  den  Schaldverb&ltnissen,  edited  by  Htuchke^  2 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1840 ;  Vangerow,  Lehrbuch  der  Pandekten,  Vol.  3 ;  Savigny^  das 
Obligationenrecbt,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1851,  1853 ;  Molitor^  les  obligations  en  droit 
romain,  3  vols.,  Ghent,  1851-1853. 

SECTION   FIRST. 

PRELIMINARY  PRINCIPLES— NOTION  AND  DIFFERENCE  OF  OBLIGATIONS 

IN  GENERAL,     t 

CHAPTER  I. 

I.  Nature  of  Obligations. 

§  360.  Obligation  is  the  legal  relation  existing  between  two  certain  persons, 
whereby  one  (the  creditor)  is  authorized  to  demand  of  the  other  (the  debtor) 
a  certain  performance  which  has  a  money  value.  In  this  sense  obligation  ^ 
signifies  not  only  the  duty  of  the  debtor,  bat  also  the  right  of  the  creditor.' 
The  &ct  establishing  such  claim  and  debt,  as  also  the  instrument  evidencing 
it,  is  termed  obligation.' 

II.  Of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Obligations. 

A.   ACCORDING   TO   THEIR    SUBJECTS. 

§  361.  As  respects  the  subjects  of  obligations  there  may  be — 

1.  A  single  creditor  and  a  single  debtor. 

2.  Or  there  may  be  several  creditors  and  several  debtors,  which  include — 

*  Pr.  Inst.  3.  13.  (14).  ^'An  obligation  is  the  bond  of  the  law  whereby  one  is 
pat  under  the  necessity  to  perform  a  certain  matter  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
our  state :"  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  44.  7.  Obligaiionum  substantia  non  in  eo  consistit,  ut  aUquod 
corpui  nostrum  aui  servitutem  nostram  faciaty  aed  ut  alium  nobis  obstringat  ad  dandum 
aUfuid,  vel  faciendum,  vel  prsutandum.  See  fr.  9.  {  2.  D.  40.  7  ;  Du  Roi,  spec,  obser- 
-Wl,  de  jure  in  re  (Heidelberg,  1812),  obs.  1,  §  2  i  Savigny^  Obi.  R.  JJ  2,3,  28; 
Ibid.,  System,  Vol.  5,  pp.  689,  596,  seq. ;  Bucher^  Das  Recht  der  Forderungen,  Bupra^ 
{{  1,  2;   UnierhoUner^  Schuldverhaltnisse,  Vol.  1,  p.  200,  seq. 

«fr.  9.  D.  60.  16. 

*  Const.  7.  C.  4.  30.  In  relation  to  things,  obligaiio  sometimes  signifies  the  right 
of  pawn :  Const,  un.  C.  8.  21 ;  fr.  11.  J  6.  D.  13.  7 ;  Const.  4.  C.  8.  17 ;  Const.  6.  C. 
8.  26;  sometimes  the  pledge  of  a  thing:  fr.  4.  D.  20.  3;  and  sometimes  the  writing 
evidencing  the  pledge :  fr.  28.  D.  48.  10. 
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a.  The  obligation  pro  rata  or  in  part,  when  each  of  a  number  of  crediton 
can  only  demand  a  part  of  the  object,  or  each  of  a  number  of  debtors  10 
obliged  to  pay  only  a  part.* 

h.  The  obligation  in  solidum*  when  of  the  several  creditors  each  is  entitled 
to  demand  the  whole  (obligation  correal  active),  or  of  the  several  debtors  each 
is  obliged  to  perform  the  whole  (obligation  correal  passive).  In  the  case  of 
a  penalty  the  whole  may  be  performed  several  times.'  In  the  first  place,  when 
one  of  the  creditors  has  received  the  whole  the  others  cannot  demand  any- 
thing more.  In  the  second  place,  when  one  debtor  has  performed  the  whole 
the  others  are  discharged.^  The  obligation  in  solidum  arises  from  stipulations 
(§  449,  infrd)^  and  also  from  obligatorial  agreements  that  several  creditors 
shall  be  correal  creditors  (obligations  correal  active),  or  that  several  debtors 
shall  be  correal  debtors  (obligations  correal  passive),*  and  also  from  testa- 
ments,' or  from  the  indivisibility  of  the  object  of  the  contract  j  ®  also  from 
certain  quasi-contracts,  by  which  several  persons  are  bound  to  do  a  thing.* 
There  is  also  an  important  case  of  passive  correality  when  several  persons  are 
bound  to  compensate  the  damages  in  consequence  of  a  common  wrong '^  or 
quasi-delict."     The  correal  debtors  have  in  some  cases,  but  not  always,  the 

»  fr.  11.  JJ  1.  2.  D.  45.  2  ;  fr.  10.  g  3.  D.  49.  1  ;  Const  6.  C.  3.  36.  There  is  not 
here  simply  one  obligation,  but  as  many  several  obligatioos  as  there  are  crediton 
or  ilebtors  :  ('oust.  G.  C.  3.  3G. 

'  S'thdnm  here  means,  as  it  does  in  other  connections,  an  whole. 

'  As  when  several  comuiit  in  common  a  wrong,  for  which  an  entire  private  pen- 
alty must  be  paid  by  each  :  fr.  11.  J  2.  D.  (f.  2  ;  fr.  55.  {  1.  D.  26.  7  ;  Const.  1.  C.  4. 
8.  An  apposite  example  of  several  being  solidarily  entitled  is  contained  in  {  2.  I. 
4.  4.  It  is  undoubted  that  in  such  cases  there  are  as  many  several  existing  obliga- 
tions as  there  are  creditors  or  debtors. 

*  JJotitllujt,  Tract,  de  duob.  reis,  in  his  works,  Vol.  9;  Ronehegalli^  Tr.  de  daob. 
reis,  Leyden,  1550,  .Marp.  1012;  Dre*ky^  Diss,  de  correali  obi.,  Gottingen,  1777; 
Rihhtntntp,  zur  Lehre  von  den  Correalobligationen,  Gottingen,  1831  ;  UnterhoUner, 
.SchuUiverh.  Vol.  1,  pp.  173,  tfg.y  034,  *eq.\  Sungny,  Oblig.  Recht,  J  15-27;  J/dmaU, 
die  (\irr«'Hloblig.  Gieszen,  1857  ;  Demanyeal^  des  obligations  solidaire,  Paris,  1858; 
Stiiuhahtr,  zur  Lehre  von  der  Correaloblig.  Erlangeu,  1861. 

^  There  are  several  titles  thereon  in  the  Institutes,  Pandects  and  in  the  Code: 
Inst.  3.  lo.  (J.  17  J :   Dig.  45.  2;  Cod.  8.  40. 

*  i'r.  I*,  pr.  D.  45.  J;  fr.  47.  D.  19.  2.  Correal,  derived  from  correus^  co-debtor, 
fignihei  the  connection  of  several  debtors  or  several  creditors  in  a  transaction 
uhich  is  an  cntinty  [in  solidum).  Each  of  the  several  creditors  is  or  all  are  en- 
tiiit  d  to  aue  lor  tiie  uhole  against  each  or  all  of  the  debtors  :  Saviyny^  Ubl.  R.  {  16. 

'  tr.  1».  pr.  D.  45.  2  ;  fr.  H.  ij  1.  D.  30. 

-  fr.  5.  ^  I '».  D.  13.  0 ;  fr.  1.  ^  43.  D.  16.  3 ;  fr.  59.  J  3.  fr.  60.  {  2.  D.  17.  1  ;  fr.  6J. 
{  :',    D.  4»;.  1  :   t.'onst.  28.  C.  8.  41. 

*  \Vh«'it  ."•--veral  administer  a  pupil's  undivided  estate:  fr.  1.  {  43.  I).  16.  3;  fr.  18. 
^  1.  fr.  4:.  D.  !•♦;.  7  :  !r.  1.  ^<t  13.  17.  fr.  15.  21.  D.  27.  3;  Const.  2.  C.  5.  68. 

«"  Ir.  14.  I  15.  Ir.  1:..  D.  4.  2;  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  9.  4 ;  Ir.  3.  pr.  D.  11.  6;  !r.  8.  D.  27.  6; 
fr.  1.  \  l.i.  D.  43.  10;  Const.  1.  C.  4.  8. 
«•  fr.  2.  $  4.  D.  9.  3. 
19 
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benefit  of  division  (heneficium  dhnsionis)^^  by  virtue  of  which,  when  a  correal 
debtor  has  been  sued,  he  can  demand  that  if  the  remaining  debtors  are  sol- 
vent he  shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  only  a  part. 

B.   ACCORDING   TO   THEIR   OBJECTS. 

§  362.  With  respect  to  its  object,  an  obligation  is  to  give,  do,  permit  or 
forbear.'  It  may  be  single  or  compound,  according  as  it  embraces  one  or 
several  objects.  The  latter  is  either  copulative,  when  the  several  objects  must 
be  performed  together  in  order  to  release  the  debtor,  or  alternative,  when  only 
one  or  the  other  need  be  performed ;  in  the  latter  case  the  debtor  generally 
has  the  choice  which  he  will  perform.'  To  this  rule  there  is  an  exception,* 
when  at  the  formation  of  the  obligation  the  creditor  expressly  reserved  the 
right  of  choice.  If  he  has  chosen  and  instituted  his  action  for  the  object 
chosen,  his  claim  for  the 'other  object  is  thereby  extinguished,  notwithstanding 
that  he  may  fail  in  his  action.^ 

C.   ACCORDING  TO   ITS   EFFECT. 

§  363.  Only  that  claim  is  perfectly  effectual  which  creates  a  personal  action 
that  cannot  be  barred  by  a  peremptory  exception.*  Such  claim  may  rest  on 
the  civil  law  {phligatio  civilis)  or  on  the^ws  honorarium  {phUgatio  honoraria , 
chiefly  prseforia^  ^"^  it  may  appear  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Roman  law  or 
belong  to  the  jtis  yentivm  {ohligatio  naturalh  in  its  wide  sense).*     If  there 

*  This  legal  benefit  was  introduced  by  Hadrian,  not  for  the  proper  correal  debtors, 
but  for  co-sureties  {confidejusBores)  (J  453,  div.  3,  infra)  of  the  same  principal 
debtor,  and  to  the  cases  of  mandates  (§  425,  infra).  This  benefit  was  extended  by 
Justinian  to  the  security  for  another's  debt,  termed  consfitutum  (^  472,  infra) :  fr. 
7.  D.  il.  7  ;  Const,  ult.  c.  4.  18.  It  was  at  an  early  period  extended  to  two  kinds 
of  correal  debtors,  namely,  to  the  several  cases  where  there  were  guardians  and  to 
officials:  fr.  1.  J  11-13.  D.  27.  3;  fr.  7.  D.  27.  8.  It  is  claimed  that  Novel  99.  has 
extended  this  benefit  to  every  or  nearly  every  case  in  which  several  debtors  by 
virtue  of  an  agreement  are  solidarily  bound  ;  but  on  this  there  is  some  conflict  of 
opinion.     See  OlUckj  Comm.  Vol.  4,  J  339. 

*  Obligations  arising  from  forbearance  are  rare.  Of  several  of  them  it  may  be 
said  that  they  proceed  on  a  permission.  Examples:  fr.  2.  §  5.  fr.  4.  pr.  ^  1.  fr.  50. 
pr.  fr.  75.  J  5.  fr.  83.  pr.  fr.  85.  J  3.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  13.  pr.  D.  8.  4 ;  Savir/m/,  Obi.  Recht. 
J  28,  p.  296. 

»  fr.  10.  i  6.  in  fin.  D.  23.  3.  See  fr.  138.  J  1.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  34.  ^  6.  D.  18.  1  ;  fr.-75. 
J  3.  D.  30;  Miihlenbruch,  Von  der  cession  der  Forderungsrechte,  3d  ed.  p.  263; 
Savigny,  Obi.  Recht.  J  38,  p.  389,  seq. 

*  Another  rare  exception,  which  frequently  is  extended  too  far,  is  contained  in 
fr.  2.  J  3.  D.  13.  4.  A  further  exception  in  alternative  legacies  is  mentioned  by 
Saviffny,  Obi.  Recht.  p.  392,  seq. 

»fr.  19.  D.  31  ;  fr.  112.  pr.  45.  1;  fr.  9.  ?  1.  D.  14.  4;  fr.  4.  J  3.  D.  9.  4  ;  fr.  5.  pr. 
D.  30.     See  also  note  3,  p.  178,  supra. 
«  fr.  10.  D.  50.  16;  fr.  42.  J  1.  D.  44.  7. 
»  J  1-  I-  3-  13-  (14) ;  ii  3.  8-11.  I.  4.  6 ;  fr.  1.  ?  8.  D.  13.  5. 
»  fr.  84.  J  1.  D.  50.  17.     See  also  {  1.  I.  3.  13.  (14)  ;  fr.  5.  D.  1.  1  ;  fr.  10.  D.  44.  7 ; 
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be  not  ipm  jure  an  actionable  obligation  (ohltgatio  in  its  narrow  sense),*  or  if 
a  peremptory  exception  can  be  effectually  pleaded  to  the  action  arising  from 
such  obligation,'  yet  sometimes,  because  of  natural  equity,  it  is  not  wholly 
ineffectual.  In  such  cases  there  exists  a  naturalis  ohligatio  in  its  narrow 
sense.'  Its  efficacy  consists  in  this,  that  whed  it  is  executed  it  remains 
unchanged,  so  whatever  has  been  done  cannot  be  redemanded,^  to  which 
in  most  cases  is  superadded  that  the  unsatisfied  claim  may  be  as  effect- 
ually enforced  in  a  manner  other  than  by  suit,^  and  that  the  legal  transaction, 
which  for  its  validity  requires  preliminarily  a  demand,  may  be  concluded  with 
equal  efficacy  as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  actionable  obligation.* 

CHAPTER  11. 

OF    THE    CESSION    OF    CLAIMS.^ 

I.  Notion  of  Cession. 

§  364.  Claims  as  legal  relations  between  determinate  persons  (§  360,  supra) 
cannot  according  to  their  nature  be  transferred  from  the  creditor  to  another, 
so  as  to  take  the  creditor's  pbce,  without  the  assent  of  the  debtor.  Hence  it 
was  a  principle  of  the  Roman  law  that  obligations  could  only  pass  to  another 
by  universal  succession  and  not  by  several  succession,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  ceded  to  another."  If  one  desired  to  give  to  another  the  benefit  of  a  claim, 
it  could  only  have  been  done  originally  by  authorizing  him  to  sue  for  it,  so 
that  whatever  he  might  recover  by  the  suit  should  be  for  himself.  This  is 
termed  pr»»tare  g.  mandare  action,  and  ho  who  was  thus  authorized  was 
termed  agent  in  his  own  matter  {procurator  in  rem  suam)*  Originally  be 
could  only  sue  in  the  name  of  the  proper  creditor,  but  subsequently  he  was 

fr.  16.  \  4.  D.  46.  1.     There  is  a  contention  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  last  two 
passage:*  in  this  respect.     See  Vangerow^  Pand.  {  666. 

>  pr.  {  1.  I.  3.  13.  (3.  14) ;  fr.  7.  {  4.  D.  2.  14. 

>  See,  e.  y.,  fr.  0.  JJ  4.  5.  fr.  10.  1).  14.  6. 

*  A.  J).  Wfbrr^  Von  der  naturlichen  Vcrbindlichkeit  und  deren  gerichtlichen 
Wirkung,  5th  ed.,  Schwerin  and  Wismar,  1811 ;  A'ocA,  Recbt  der  Forderung,  Vol.  I, 
p.  1*>,  *^g. ;  Vntrrholzntr,  Schuldverhaltnisr.en,  Vol.  1,  p.  11,  *eq.\  Savignyj  Obi.  R. 
\  S-1 1 ;  Schwanert,  Naturalobiigation  des  Rum.  Rechtcs,  Rostock,  1861. 

«  fr.  10.  D.  14.  6 ;  fr.  16.  {  4.  D.  46.  1. 
.»  See,  e.  y.,  fr.  6.  I>.  16.  2. 

•  Namely,  eiirt'tyship,  pawn,  novation  and  eonftitutum  :  }  1.  I.  3.  20.  (3.  21.)  fr.  5. 
pr.  fr.  14.  I  1.  I>.  -'0.  1  ;   tr.  1.  {  1.  I).  46.  2;  fr.  1.  {  7.  D.  13.  5. 

'  iJourUus,  Comni.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  15,  cap.  43;  (iluek,  Comm.  Part  16,  §  1017-1025; 
Uuchrr,  Kechi  >irr  Fordi-rungcn,  {  23-31  ;  especially,  C.  F.  Mahlenbrurh^  Von  der 
ci-i^ion  »lcr  For»leru(ig:5rec!ile,  Greifswald,  2d  ed.  1826;  A'ocA,  die  Lehre  von  dem 
rcl»<Tu'Jirig  *\vT  For<lerung.'»rechte,  Breslau,  1837  ;  Vntfrholzner^  Schuldverb.  Vol.  1, 
p.  601.  *<y. 

»  MUhUuKrnrh,  \  1-4. 

•fr  3.  \  5.  I».  15.  3:  fr.  8.  {  5.  D.  17.  1  ;  fr.  76.  D.  46.  3;  fr.  2.  D.  16.  3;  fr.  31. 
D.  10.  1  ;  fr.  7.  1).  44.  7  ;  Const,  6.  C.  4.  10. 
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penDiited  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  by  an  w.'i?//  action.*  vhi<^ll  vbs  jims 
as  e^incivos  as  the  dirfrta  action.'  Bat  afterwards  bj  an>:>?hrr  le^al  trans- 
action, in  which  one  pennitted  a  «ec»:'nd  party  to  exercise  Lis  risrht  to  claim, 
the  s&me  -j**lr^  actions  were  pirc'duced  as  the  m-'N^'T^-m  -id  *3'jfn'iHfH.  In 
the  Ei-i-iem  law  the  general  term  is  now  ctd^rt  nctioyt'  /*■.  #.  Ront'tk  cession  of 
an  acti.'n  or  claim".  C*:*^*o  actionif  $.  tivmihU  or  cession  »:f  a  claim  is  there- 
fore naZj  nao^ht  more  than  the  declaration  and  auihvr::Y  that  another  shall 
be  auihorlicd  ^:•  sue  for  oar  claim  as  his  own  and  for  his  l<enefit  and  geneiallj 
to  use  it.'  Sach  a  cession  may  be  based  on  porchase.  exchange,  gifk  and 
other  tiiles. 

II.  Subjects  or  Cession. 

§  3o5.  He  who  cedes  to  anc«ther  a  claim  is  terme<i  at  the  present  day 
e^^ra  ;  he  to  whom  it  is  ctded  rt^ionnriin  ut  pr.fC'Tjf'.r  ih  mm  maim  asent 
in  his  own  matter-;  and  he  a^iost  wL^m  the  cLdm  is,  dtldiK-r  c^jsfut. 
Generally  a  daim  may  be  ceded  to  any  one :  yei  there  are  the  followii^ 
exceptions : 

1.  The  ceaeion.  sabject  to  the  penalty  of  the  1  ss  of  the  claim,  cannot  be 
Bade  wi:h  a  crafty  intention,  i'.  <?.,  to  a  p-ers'l'n  who  is  s>  far  superior  to 
tlie  debtor  in  p->wer  and  esteem  that  he  can  readily  oppress  him.* 

2.  He  who  as  tator  or  curator  manages  the  pr>f*erty  of  another  cannot 
kare  a  claim  ceded  to  him  against  the  latter  during  the  existence  of  the 
tav^T  CT  c^intorship  nor  after  ita  determination :  the  f»enalty  for  which  is  the 
loos  of  the  cliim.^ 

in.  Objects  of  Cession. 

§  3*>o.  In  c<?neTa!  all  claims  and  plaints  which  constitute  a  part  of  the 
ced'-r*  'i^^-l^r  m.iy  Yk  ce-i-ri.  whether  the  latter  be  acti  ns  in  r^t»i  or  lii  f>^r- 
Monam.*  Ail  actios*  which  are  vindictive  ■  y '^  rr.r'' .'*;•>  sji'rt*::'  the 
crjninii  plaiLis  s-j  f^  as  they  procen:!  fjr  the  pul'.ie  p ;i:,:?hcjru:  ■. f  the  crime/ 

»  fr.  :-:.  ZT.  D.  2.  :4:  fr.  To.  D.  4-:.  3:  Con?:.  7.  ?.  C.  4.  ?. ' :  C?=s:.  1.  2.  •'  i  1-- 
Cor-:.  S.  r.  4.  :::  Conr.    :-..  C.  -:.  37:  Jr:*.^«»i-i.;^.  }  :-:\ 

« fr.  4-.  I  :.  D.  3.  5:  jr:a,^i*>i<\.  i\  I*:. ::,  especiaiiv  p.  :5:.  ?<•;. 

*  R-Es-^c'.isz  :-*  i'.-tz'tz.ir:  between  :he  cession  a::!  drlvjitlo-  of  a  claim.  5ee 

•C:::?:.  1.  C.  2.  1*.  The  r^--:or-  is  ralid  if  no:  frau  iu'.r s: :  fr.  6.  D.  4».  14. 
MiAl'mtn^h.  \  3C.  is  arai-?:  :ie  aiortioc  of  a  g^rirr.il  irohicition  of  the  craflr 
eu«u>  in  rof^.rjyrm.     Ba:  see  r;-y'.-oir.  Pand.  \  57-t.  p.  111.  #-^. 

*  Novel  72.  ca:».  5:  JfuAJ-inirw^v  ii  32.  34. 

•  jraA:-fii6nwr.i.  ?  22-25. 

▼  Set  lu/'r.j.  ^  212:  fr.  2*.  D.  47.  :•:  :  fr.  7.  2  1.  fr.  13.  rr.  P.  ibii.:  fr.  ?.  £a  fin.  D. 
47.  12.  Hence  the  followiDg  canao:  be  ceiei:  the  q}iir<l.i  inof; n : n  Zi9'. 2n.iA:i  aod 
mcjici^»*i  donaticnu,  the  ac::on  '•^.•c^jr^/na  </..n.;*«;  p'-}'*'  nyrj:jf_,fi.'afs».  <.";^.-rj  ^re 
B^nfr.  Electa  jur.  cir.  Part  I.  cap.  1>.  J  :•> :   O-'Urir  :,  Nachfor*ch,  Vcl.  I.  p.  306. 

•  fr.  13.  \  1.  D.  43.  1.  The  -ieman-J  for  •damages  and  r::va:e  j-nishnaent  for 
injary  can  be  ceded :  fr.  14.  pr.  D.  47.  2  :  fr.  31.  pr.  D.  ly.  1  :  fr.  3S.  J  I.  D.  46.  3 : 
fr.  12.  D.  50.  16. 
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and  all  popular  actions  cannot  be  ceded.^     A  plaint  capable  of  being  ceded 
ceases  to  be  such  as  soon  as  a  legal  action  has  been  commenced  for  it' 

IV.  Requisites  for  Cession. 

§  367.  The  cession  of  a  claim  or  a  plaint  is  an  alienation.'  Hence  only 
they  can  cede  who  have  the  free  disposition  of  their  property.  In  general 
every  cession  requires  the  consent  of  the  cedor.  When  one  transfers  a  right 
to  another,  or  has  acquired  a  right  for  him,  he  must  also  cede  the  accruing 
plaint.^     The  consent  of  the  debtor  is  not  required  to  the  cession.' 

V.  Effect  of  the  Cession.* 

§  368.  By  the  cession  of  a  claim  the  relations  of  the  cedor  with  the  debtor 
are  not  substantially  altered ;  the  cedor  does  not  thereby  lose  his  claim ;  but 
so  long  as  the  cedee  does  not  sue,  and  the  debtor  is  not  notified  of  the  cession, 
the  cedor  can  institute  an  action  against  the  debtor/  and  whatever  he  recovers 
must  be  given  to  the  cedee.*  But  should  he  sue  afVer  the  cedee  had  com- 
menced his  action,  or  afler  the  debtor  has  been  notified  of  the  cession,  then 
the  latter  can  set  up  the  exception  doli  to  the  action.* 

The  relations  between  the  cedor  and  cedee  consist  in  the  eflfect  of  the 
cession  in — 

1.  That  by  the  cession  the  entire  right  of  the  cedor  is  transferred  to  the 
cedee,  including  all  accessorial  rights.** 

2.  In  general  the  cedee  is  subject  to  all  defences  which  could  be  urged 
against  the  cedor." 

3.  The  cedor  guarantees  to  the  cedee  the  actual  existence  of  the  ceded 
claim  Cexcept  he  give  it  to  him).  In  general  he  guarantees  its  goodness, 
t.  <'.,  the  solvency  of  the  debtor,  only  when  he  has  so  agreed  or  when  he  has 
been  guilty  of  fraud." 

»  fr.  5.  D.  47.  23. 

>  Const.  2.  3.  4.  C.  8.  37  ;  Miihlenhrueh,  {  31. 

»  See  \  a»;s,  infra. 

•  fr.  :{'..  pr.  D.  19.  1  ;  fr.  14.  pr.  fr.  80.  pr.  D.  47.  2;  Const.  4.  C.  4.  39;  fr.  49.  {  3. 
r».  41.  2:  fr.  2.  ^  :..  D.  10.  2;  fr.  41.  {  1.  D.  46.  1  ;  fr.  7G.  1).  46.  3 ;  Const.  2.  11.  14.  C. 
8.  41  ;    Mnhlfuhrurh,  J}  36,  ntq. 

^  ('••ti>it.  .'{.  C.  A.  30.  Yet  he  need  not  permit  a  disadyantageous  sereraDce  of  the 
ceded  cliiim:  iirg.  fr.  27.  $  8.  D.  15.  1. 

•  Muhl'uKrurh,  \  46-64. 

»  Coi.-t.  :i.  r.  4.  3.-»:  Const.  3.  C.  8.  42;  Const.  4.  C.  8.  17. 

•  fr.  2:*.  ^  1.  I»    IH.  4. 

•  fr.  16.  pr.  I).  2.  14  :  fr.  17.  I).  2.  15;  Const.  3.  C.  8.  42. 
»«  fr.  6.  2  ;.  I>.  IS.  4  ;  Const.  7.  C.  4.  39. 

»'  fr.  4.  <j  27  :il.  I>.  44.  4  :  Const.  5.  C.  4.  39;  Wrhtr,  Von  dcr  nat.  Verb.  {  117, 
note  0. 

1'  fr.  4.  5.  I).  Ifl.  4  ;  fr.  74.  \  3.  [).  21.  2  ;  Sckliemann,  iiber  die  haflung  des  CendenteB, 
2d  ed.,  Ko»tuck  u.  Sthwerin,  1850. 
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VI.  Lex  Anastasiana. 

§  369.  To  prevent  the  purchasing  of  claims  from  avarice  or  to  injure  the 
debtor,  Anastasius  ordained  that  whoever  purchased  a  claim  for  a  less  price 
than  its  true  value  shall  not  sue  the  debtor  for  more  than  he  paid  for  it  in 
addition  to  the  lawful  interest.  This  ordinance  was  afterwards  renewed 
by  Justinian,  and  in  several  points  more  precisely  determined  and  eluci- 
dated.^ From  the  combination  of  these  two  ordinances  arise  the  following 
principles : 

-  1.  The  Lex  Anastasiana  now  only  refers  to  purchased  and  not  to  donated 
claims ;  it  is  applied  without  qualification  when  the  claim  was  partly  a  pur- 
chase and  partly  a  gift,  because  otherwise  the  law  might  be  easily  avoided. 

2.  It  is  only  applicable  to  such  claims  as  call  for  money .^ 

3.  Subject  to  both  these  conditions  it  exceptionally  is  not  applied — 

a.  To  a  cession  in  payment,  provided  that  no  evasion  of  the  law  is 
intended.' 

h.  When  co-heirs  and  legatees,  for  the  purpose  of  division  of  the  estate, 
cede  to  themselves  claims  on  the  inheritance. 

c.  When  the  cession  is  made  for  the  protection  or  preservation  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  thing  which  serves  for  the  security  of  a  claim;  e.  (j.,  when  a 
posterior  pawn  creditor  pays  a  preceding  one  to  succeed  to  his  place  and 
rights  (§  355,  supra).* 

d.  When  the  ceded  claim  at  the  time  of  the  cession  was  insecure  or 
uncertain.* 

c.  When  a  totality  of  claims  (universitas  nominuni)  is  ceded.* 

4.  In  the  cases  where  the  debtor  can  invoke  the  Lrx  Anastaaiana  against 
the  cedee,  the  eflfect  is  that  where  the  claim  amounts  to  more  than  the  ^rice 

*  Const.  22.  23.  C.  4.  35  ;  Bach^  Exercit.  jur.  civ.  de  lege  Anastasiana,  in  his  works 
ed.  KlotZf  Ilalle,  1767,  Xo.  9;  Reinhold,  Diss,  ad  legem  Anastasianam,  in  his  works 
ed.  Jugler^  p.  279  ;  Scheie,  Spec,  de  justis  limiiibus  lege  Anastasiana  nominis  ces- 
sioni  positis,  Helmstadt,  1794  ;  Anckelman,  Diss,  de  cessione  nominis,  Gottingen, 
1791,  g  7-13;   Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  16,  ?§  1024,  1025;  Miihhnhruch,  §  30-53. 

•To  the  contrary  are  now  the  most  writers,  together  with  Miihlenhruch,  p.  543, 
who  also  refers  the  ordinance  to  claims  which  have  for  their  object  other  fungible 
things. 

*  B.  ff.,  one  borrows  first  a  small  sum  and  thereupon  cedes  a  greater  demand  to 
his  creditor  in  payment:  arg.  Const.  23.  C.  4.  35. 

*  By  a  later  ordinance  of  Justinian,  Const.  24.  C.  4.  35,  all  these  exceptions  are 
again  abolished;  but  this  constitution  is  a  non-glossed  kz  restituta  (^  79,  supra). 

*  This  exception  is  not  found  in  the  law;  but  an  insecure  or  uncertain  claim  is 
not  worth  as  much  as  its  nominal  value  indicates,  and  who  therefore  pays  less  for 
it  buys  it  not  under  value. 

^  MUhlenbruch,  p.  544.  At  present  the  Lez  Anastasiana  has  no  application  to  ob- 
ligations payable  to  bearer,  but  whether  at  present  it  is  applicable  to  bills  of 
exchange  is  doubtful :  Rahn,  iiber  die  unzulassigkeit  der  Einrede  des  Auastatischen 
Gesetzes  gegen  Wechselforderungen,  Brunswick,  1802.  Contra^  Schoiijahn,  iiber  die 
tolftssigkeit  derselben,  Wolfenbiittel,  1802. 
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paid  for  it  with  interest/  the  debtor  shall  have  sach  advantage.*  And  there- 
fore the  ccdee  must  also  always  show  how  much  he  paid  for  the  ceded  claim, 
because  he  is  odIj  to  be  reimbursed  the  amount  of  such  payment  and  interest 
for  it.' 

CHAPTER  III. 

OF   DAMAGES^    AND    INDEMNIFICATION. 

I.  Idea  of  Damages. 

§  370.  An  obligation  oflcn  originates  from  indemnity,  and  every  obligation 
in  the  end  is  merged  in  a  claim  for  indemnity  when  by  the  debtor's  fault  tho 
original  object  of  the  obligation  will  not  or  cannot  be  accomplished.  Damages 
((Iftmtnim)  is  the  general  term  for  every  loss  that  one  has  either  already  suffered 
in  his  prDpcrty  ^  {damnum  /actum  s.  datum)  or  that  he  at  least  fears  {damnum 
metnendnm  s.  iufertum)}  If  the  damage  be  that  our  estate  will  be  dimin- 
ished, it  is  termed  a  positive  damage  {damnum  emergens  or  damnum  abso- 
lutely in  its  proper  sense).'  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  only  a  loss  of  profit 
to  us,  it  is  termed  a  negative  damage  {lucrum  c^fsans  «.  lucrum  inter- 
ctptum).^  Both  together  are  often  termed  in  the  Roman  law  id  quod  tnterest.* 
By  this  expression  that  is  designated  which  one  can  claim  as  indemnity  be- 
sides the  true  value  of  the  thing  damaged  or  destroyed  {quanti  ea  res  est).^ 

*  If  the  sum  paid  with  the  addition  of  the  interest  for  it  (from  the  day  of  pay- 
ment) e«)uul  ihe  amount  of  the  claim,  then  the  whole  of  the  latter  can  be  demanded  : 
Const.  22.  ('.  4.  35.      Contra,  Miihlenbruch,  p.  548. 

*  According?  to  the  express  words  of  the  Const.  23.  {  1.  C.  4.  35,  Thibaut,  System, 
{  80,  and  (Jilick,  Conim.  Vol.  lt>,  p.  467,  seq.  There  are,  however,  conflicting  opin- 
ions'respectinj;  this  matter. 

*  Compare  Thibaut,  ^System,  ^  80  ;  Mdhlenbruch,  p.  605;  UrUerholzner,  Schuldver- 
hiiltui.xz,  Vol.  1,  p.  608;  Wtber,  iiber  die  Verbindlicbkeit  zur  beweisfuhrung,  cap.  6, 
No.  2J>. 

*  Donrllut,  Comm.  jur.  civilid  Lib.  26,  cap.  13-23;  Schuman,  Lebre  vom  Schadens- 
ersat/.c,  2  vols.,  (lieszen  u.  WeLzlar,  1806;  W>ni/<y-//i^fnA<rim,  die  Lehrc  vora  kScha- 
deIJJ^c^^atze  nach  Uom.  Uechle,  Heidelberg,  1841.  See  i/wcA«r,  Recht  der  Fordcrang- 
en,  ^  4i:<-r>:»:  AV/i,  lieeht  <ier  Forder.  Vol.  1,  p.  185,  *<^.;  MoUtor,  Les  obligaiiont, 
V<d    1.  p.  .5n7,  *ry.,  and  the  works  cited  in  note  3,  {  373,  infra. 

^  Ifainuuin^  in  w^  wiiie  sense,  indicates  every  loss  that  one  suflTers  in  his  property : 
if.  1.  ^>/  :i.  •;.  1>.  t».  .^ ;  fr.  32.  D.  VJ.  2  ;  Const.  1.  J§  4-  C.  C.  2.  12. 

*  Ir.  2.  D.  .;:♦.  2. 
'  Ir.  3   I>.  :yj.  2. 

*  fr.  2.  jj  11.  I>.  A:\.  8.  See  fr.  13.  pr.  D.  46.  8  ;  fr.  21.  {  3.  I>.  19.  1  ;  fr.  2.  {  ult. 
I),   l.t.  4  ;   tr.  r.».  I>.  10    4. 

»  fr.  21.  22.  23.  D.  0.  2;  fr.  13.  pr.  D.  46.  8;  Cod.  7.  47;  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  4, 
^  3.i2. 

»»  Ir.  \1'J.  If:..  I).  r.O.  16;  fr.  1.  pr.  I).  19.  1  ;  fr.  8.  U.  12.  3.  Sometimes,  under 
yuc/ri/i  fu  rr.f  tJtt,  the  interest  is  also  understood  ;  i.  «.,  the  extrinsic  value :  fr.  4.  {  7. 
I).  31«  2  ;  fr.  3.  I  ult.  I>.  43.  17.  On  this  double  mode  of  rxpressioo,  see  Samgnff^ 
S^Blem.  Vol.  r»,  p.  441,  $tq. 
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The  obligation  to  indemDifj  for  damages  that  one  has  suffered  is  termed 
prsMtatio  damni, 

II.  Cause  of  Damages. 

§  371.  The  cause  of  damages  lies — 

A.  Either  in  a  casualty  (casus), 

B.  Or  in  a  voluntary  act  or  omission  of  a  person. 

1.  If  the  damages  arise  from  one's  self  who  suffered  the  damage,  then  the 
rule  is,  when  one  in  consequence  of  his  own  fault  suffers  damages,  it  is  re- 
garded as  if  he  had  not  suffered  any  (jquod  quis  exculpa  sua  damnum  sent  it 
nan  tntelligitur  sent  ire)} 

2.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  damages  proceed  from  another,  then,  if  it  were 
a  lawful  act,  the  rule  is  that  he  who  exercises  his  right  injures  no  one  (^qui 
jwe  suo  vtiiur  neminem  Isedit)]^  or  if  it  were  an  unlawful,  wrongful  act  or 
omission,'  it  can  be  charged  to  its  perpetrator,  and  often  founds  an  obligar 
tion  for  indemnity,  not  only  when  it  consists  in  a  fraud  {dolm),  but  also  in  a 
wrong  (culpa)  or  omission  or  delay  (niora). 

C.  The  damages  may  arise  partly  in  the  voluntary  act  or  omission  of  a 
person  and  partly  in  a  casualty  without  which  it  would  not  have  happened 
(mixed  casualty),  in  which,  according  to  the  rule,  the  act  or  omission  is  more 
r^arded  than  the  casualty.^ 

A.   CASUALTY   (casus). 

§  372.  Casualty  (casus^  fortuitus  s,  improvisus  s.  major  casits)  is  every  det- 
rimental event  which  could  not  be  foreseen  or  avoided  by  him  whom  it 
affects.^  Therefore  that  which  we  term  casualty,  in  the  Roman  law  is  also 
named  vis  major,  vis  divini,  vis  naturalis  fatum.^  The  damage  appre- 
hended from  casualty  is  termed  danger,  risk,  peril  (pericuhmi)?  If  such 
a  casualty  happen  the  rule  is  that  they  who  have  suffered  damage  from 
it  must  bear  it  as  a  misfortune,  and  no  one  is  bound  to  compensate  it 
(pratstare  damnum)  *  unless  he  had  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  it,*  or  had 

»  fr.  203.  D.  50.  17. 

«fr.  151.  155.  {  1.  D.  50.  17. 

•  On  wrongful  omissions,  see  J  373,  beginning,  infra. 

*  fr.  1.  §  4.  D.  44.  7. 

»  fr.  1.  §  4.  D.  44.  7.  See  fr.  15.  J  2 ;  fr.  59.  D.  19.  2  ;  fr.  2.  g  7.  D.  50.  8  ;  fr.  24. 
2  4.  D.  39.  2;  fr.  3.  J  1.  D.  4.  9. 

•E.g.,  fr.  25.  J  6.  fr.  33.  fr.  ^9.  D.  19.  2;  fr.  11.  §  5.  D.  4.  4 ;    fr.  24.  J  4.  D.  30.  2. 

f  fr.  9.  J  ult.  fr.  11.  pf  D.  12.  1  ;  fr.  5.  J  14.  fr.  10.  J  1.  D.  13.  6  ;  Dig.  18.  6.  On 
this  and  the  other  meanings  of  perieulum^  see  Basse,  Culpa  des  Rom.  Rechts,  J§  77 
and  78. 

•fr.  23.  in  fin.  fr.  185.  D.  15.  17;  Const.  6.  C.  4.  24;  Ilepp,  Die  lehre  von  den 
Ungliicksfallen,  Tubingen,  1838,  p.  31,  seq.  ;  Madai,  pie  lehre  von  der  Mora,  p.  277, 
9eq. ;  Wolff,  Zur  lehre  von  der  Mora,  p.  126,  seq. ;  Wening- Ingcnheim,  Vora  Schadens- 
ers,  p.  239,  seq.\  Unterholzner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  1,  p.  511,  seq.]  Eichmann,  Vom 
Brsatz  der  Kriegsscb&den,  Altenburg,  1813. 

»  fr.  7.  I  15.  D.  2.  14 ;  fr.  1.  2  35.  D.  16.  3 ;   fr.  9.  J  2.  fr.  13.  J  5.  D.  19.  2. 
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caused  the  wrong  (culpa)^  or  by  a  special  law  is  bound  for  the  payment  of 
the  damages.' 

B.   DOLUS   AND   CULPA.' 

1.  Idea. 

§  373.  Culpa^  with  the  Romans,  comprehends  all  that  which  we  term 
offence  or  misconduct;  hence  it  comprehends  every  illegality,  without  distinc- 
tion, whether  it  result  from  commission  (^ facto)  or  omission,  or  from  the  will 
of  the  doer,  or  only  from  an  oversight  or  neglect.  In  this  general  sense  dohts 
is  also  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  cidpa.*  Every  conception  of  dolus  and 
cv/pa  has  the  common  characteristic  that  both  are  illegal  acts  or  omissions 
whereby  damages  are  inflicted  on  another,  and,  on  the  contrary,  every  illegal 
act  or  omission  in  this  sense  is  culpable.  In  general  the  omission  of  an  act 
is  no  encroachment  on  another's  rights,  and  hence  is  not  illegal  (culpable). 
When  one  for  a  particular  cause  is  obliged  to  avert  damage  from  another,  he 
dare  not  omit  that  act  whereby  such  damage  would  be  averted ;  if,  notwith- 
standing, he  omit  it,  then  he  acts  contrary  to  his  duty  and  the  rights  of 
another,  and  therefi)re  is  culpable.  The  various  degrees  of  culpa,  in  this 
wide  sense,  relate  to  the  terms  dolus,  culpa,  in  their  narrow  sense,  etc.,  on 
which  is  to  be  (»bserved — 

1.  Dolus,  in  its  narrow  sense,  is  intentional  wrongfulness,  whether  it  con- 
sist in  injurious  acts  or  in  the  omission  of  acts  by  which  one  for  a  special 
cause  was  obliged  to  avert  damage  from  another ;  provided  that  the  wrongful 
intention  proceeded  from  one  who  is  wickedly  disposed ;  e.  g.,  an  inclination 
to  wrongful  gain  or  malice.* 

2.  Lata,  Intinr  s.  magna  culpa,  is  a  gross  oversight  in  a  positive  act  or 
in  an  omission  of  the  kind  above  referred  to.     The  omission  is  gross  when 

»  fr.  1.  I  4.  D.  44.  7  :  J  2.  I.  3.  14.  (15) ;  fr.  14.  §  1.  D.  16.  3  ;  fr.  6.  {{  4.  1.  D.  13. 
6;  fr.  11.  $  1.  I).  10.  2;  fr.  23.  82.  {  1.  D.  45.  1. 

^  E.  g  ,  in  the  case  of  a  quadruped  (noza  and  pauperiet) :  Inst.  IV.  8.  9 ;  Dig.  IX. 
1.  4. 

'  DonelluJt,  commentar.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  16,  cap.  7  ;  Lebrun,  Essai  sur  la  prestation 
des  faute.«».  Paris,  1704.  afterwards  issued  with  a  dissertation  on  it  by  Poihier,  Paris, 
1H13;  llame,  die  culpa  des  Komischen  Rechts,  2d  ed.  by  Bethmann-IloUweg,  Bonn, 
iH.iH  :  (itnnUr.  Beiirajsj  zu  der  Lehre  von  der  Diligenz  und  Culpa,  Heidelberg,  2d  cd. 
IH.'H;  Frx^d  Hdnfl,  Lehre  vom  Schadensersatz.  Leipzig,  1823,  J  11-60  ;  /'.  Mommfen, 
Beitru^re  zum  (KiiipitiuncDrecht,  3  parts,  Brunswick,  1855;  Wening-lngenhnm,  Vom 
Schadeners.  p.  H2,  frq. 

«  fr.  5.  I  \.  I).  9.  2  ;  fr.  15.  {  4G.  D.  47.  10  ;  Const.  11.  |  1.  C.  B.  17  ;  Const.  11.  C. 
7.  32;  Cicfro  in  Verrem,  Lib.  2.  orat.  6.  cap.  17;  Livy,  Lib.  1.  c.  28;  Tacitus, 
Anna!.  Lib.  1.  c.  51  :   Ulpian,  VI.  10. 

*  fr.  2.  I).  2.  2  ;  fr.  H.  pr.  I).  2.  13  ;  fr.  15.  {  I.  I).  5.  1  ;  fr.  31.  D.  9.  2  ;  fr.  7.  pr. 
1).  20.  7  :  fr.  3.  \  5.  I).  20.  10;  fr.  50.  \  4.  D.  47.  2;  fr.  47.  pr.  fr.  55.  fr.  167.  {  1.  D. 
50.  17  ;  Cunf«t.  11.  C.  4.  3:» ;  Const.  11.  in  f.  C.  5.  14;  Const.  7.  C.  6.  51  ;  Const.  3. 
C.  5.  53.     See  note  3,  p.  2U8. 
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one  omits  the  caution  of  an  ordinary  person  {dmoluta  negligentxay  nlmia 
secitritas)^  or  when  one  as  to  another's  affairs  does  not  practice  the  same 
caution  which  he  ohserves  in  his  own.''  Besides  this,  a  wrong  is  regarded  as 
being  purposely  perpetrated  when  it  arises  not  from  an  act  bad  in  itself,  but 
from  an  unreasonable  motive,  as,  e.  g.^  from  misplaced  sympathy.'  The  lata 
culpa^  also  termed  culpa^  dolo  proxinia*  in  relation  to  the  obligation  for  the 
compensation  of  damages,  in  general  is  the  same  as  Joliis  in  its  narrow  sense, 
and  is  therefore  also  termed  dolus  in  its  wide  sense.* 

3  The  term  cvlpa^  without  addition,  when  not  used  in  the  above-mentioned 
wide  sense, 

a.  Signifies  primarily  every  wrongful  infliction  of  damage  which  is  not  a 
dolus  in  its  limited  sense. 

h.  But  especially  only  those  wrongful  inflictions  of  damages  which  arise 
from  oversight,  and  which  are  not  gross,  but  yet  would  be  avoided  by  a  care- 
ful family  father  (dilvjens  or  diUgentmimus  paterfamilias),^  wherefore  it  is 
also  termed  levis  culpa  J  Culpa ,  in  this  sense,  indicates  a  wrongful  infliction 
of  damages  which  is  not  dolus  in  its  wide  sense;  i.  c,  neither  dolus  in  its 
narrow  sense  nor  a  lata  culpa, 

4.  The  strictness  which  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  commission  of  a  culpa^  is 
termed  diligent ia,  and  in  its  narrow  sense  it  is  the  strictness  which  is  necessary 
to  avoid  the  commission  of  a  Irvis  cnlpa^  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  is  also 
termed  exacta  diligentia}^  A  particular  kind  of  diligentia  is  the  custodia^  by 
which  in  the  Roman  law  is  understood  that  ddignitia  which  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  custody  of  another's  property,  and  which  therefore  includes  that 
the  thing  shall  not  be  secretly  eloigned  or  usucapioned." 

»  fr.  30.  g  3.  D.  9.  2  ;  fr.  29.  pr.  D.  17.  I  ;  fr.  213.  §  2.  fr.  223.  pr.  D.  50.  16. 

«  fr.  32.  D.  IC.  3 ;  fr.  22.  g  3.  D.  30.  1. 

»  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  16.  3  ;  fr.  7.  J  7.  I).  4.  3  ;  fr.  8.  ?  10.  I).  17.  1. 

*  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  2.  13  ;  fr.  47.  I  5.  D.  30  ;  fr.  4.  D.  27.  8  ;  fr.  1 1.  D.  47.  9. 

6  fr.  5.  g  2.  D.  13.  6 ;  fr.  17.  ^J  1.  2.  D.  19.  5  ;  fr.  108.  J  12.  I).  30  ;  fr.  23.  D.  50.  17  ; 
fr.  8.  I  3.  D.  43.  26. 

«  See  note  5  and  §  3.  T.  4.  14.  (4.  15) ;  fr.  11.  D.  3.  5  ;  Const.  11.  C.  4.  35. 

Tfr.  65.  pr.  D.  7.  1  ;  fr.  14.  D.  13.  7;  fr.  11.  D.  18.  C;  fr.  54.  pr.  1).  19.  1.  The 
term  Uvissima  culpa  appears  in  fr.  44.  pr.  9.  2. 

8  gj  9.  3.  25.  (3.  20) ;  fr.  72.  D.  17.  2  ;  fr.  47.  J  5.  D.  30. 

•  fr.  4.  i  1.  fr.  68.  pr.  D.  18.  1  ;  fr.  4.  D.  27.  5 ;  fr.  3.  J  5.  D.  49.  14  ;  fr.  6.  D.  50.  8 ; 
Const.  11.  in  f.  C.  5.  14. 

w  These  and  similar  terms  are  found  in  ?g  2.  4.  I.  3.  14.  (3.  15)  ;  H-  I  3-  27  (3. 
28) ;  fr.  25.  J  16.  D.  10.  2  ;  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  13.  6 ;  fr.  1 1.  D.  18.  6  ;  fr.  I.  ^  4.  D.  44.  7  ; 
Const.  24.  C.  4.  32.  There  is  much  controversy  respecting  the  diligence  that  one 
observes  in  his  own  affairs:  J  9.  I.  3.  25.  (3.  26);  fr.  72.  1).  17.  2;  fr.  25.  J  16. 
D.  10.  2;  Const.  11.  in  f.  C.  5.  14.  See  Ilasse^  Culpa,  J  52;  Ildnel^  Schadeusers, 
U  29,  30. 

11  {  18.  I.  4.  1 ;  J  3.  I.  3.  23.  (24)  ;  LUhr^  Beitrage  zur  Theorie  der  Culpa,  p.  163  ; 
Htute,  JJ  70,  81,  8eq.y  §  91. 
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2.  Rnhsi  on  the  Reparation  of  CuJpa. 

§  374.  The  followin*^  are  the  general  rules  for  coiupeDsation  for  damage 
caused  by  culpable  acts  or  omissions  {pneMatio  culpse) : 

A.  If  he  who  damages  another's  thing  does  not  stand  with  that  other  in 
any  obligatorial  relation  respecting  the  thing,  then  it  depends  on — 

1.  When  the  damages  resulted  from  omission,  he  is  not  liable  (§  373,  supra'), 

2.  But  if  the  damages  were  produced  by  a  positive  act,  then  he  is  liable  if 
the  requisites'for  an  action  by  the  Aquilian  law  exist,^  though  he  had  com- 
mitted only  a  l4'vis  cvlpa} 

B.  If  he  who  possessed  another's  property  as  if  it  were  his  own  damaged 
it,  and  an  action  in  rem  is  instituted  against  him,  then  is  to  be  distinguished — 

a.  If  he  knew  that  it  was  another*^  property,  he  is  absolutely  bound  to 
compensate  for  all  damages  caused  by  his  act  or  omission,  without  reference 
to  the  manner  or  degree  of  his  culpability. 

h.  But  if  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  another's  thing,  but  in  good  faith 
believed  it  to  bo  his  own,  then  in  such  case,  previous  to  the  institution  of  suit 
respecting  the  thing,  he  is  not  liable  for  damages,  not  even  for  those  com- 
mitted z"*  but  after  euit  he  is  liable  for  damages  resulting  from  omission  or 
commission/ 

C.  If  one  stands  in  an  obligatorial  relation  to  another  respecting  a  thing, 
then  he  is — 

1.  Absolutely  and  unconditionally  liable  to  compensate  the  damages  in- 
flicted on  the  thing  by  his  dolus^^  and  it  is  not  permitted  to  agree  that  for  the 
future  he  shall  not  be  liable  for  dolun  {ne  (hthu  prfrstttur)*  but  the  injured 
party  may  compromitic  the  damages  suffered  with  the  wrongdoer,  and  release 
him  from  the  obligation  to  compensate  them.^ 

2.  Dnluny  in  its  narrow  sense,  is  here  the  same  as  lata  culpa} 

3.  In  relatinu  to  hvis  cuipa — 

a.  Either  that  which  the  parties  have  precisely  agreed  on  is  the  rule,*  if 
the  agreement  be  not  contrary  to  a  legal  prohibition;*** 

b.  Or  if  the  parties  have  not  agreed,  then  the  legal  rule«  govern ; "  these, 
however,  vary  greatly,  and  hence  must  be  specially  applied*  to  the  several 
cases.     In  stricti  JurU  actions  no  distinction  is  made  between  dolui^  lata  and 

I  Sec  ^.  4H0.  ieq.^  infra.  And  also  when  the  requisites  for  another  actioa  for  a 
tlclirt  cxi.-l. 

*  fr.  4i.  |.r.  I>.  I».  1,  »  fr.  31.  {  3.  D.  5.  3. 

*  Ir    J  '.  ;   11.  Ir.  L'j.  i  7.  I).  5.  3. 

*  tr.  :.  ♦    iJ,  I.  I>.  17.  1  ;   ((.list.  4.  C.  4.  10;  fr.  18.  2  3.  D.  39.  5. 

^'  fr.  ll.  ',;  :i.  4.  1).  2.  14;  tr.  1.  \  7.  I).  10.3;  fr.  17.  pr.  1).  13.  «;  fr.  23.  D.  ZiO.  17; 
fr.  n.  ;  nil.  1>.  11'.  1. 

*  fr.  JT    ;.  .;.  tr.  7.^11    I>.  2.  14  ;  fr.  5.  {  7.  D.  2G.  7. 

*  ir.  1    J.  I.  \K  11.  ♦;.  fr.  Jl*.  pr.  I).  17.  1  ;  Ir.  32.  U.  10.  3;  fr.  226.  D.  50.  16. 
»  tr.  11.  ;,  1.  I)    lu.  1  ;  tr.  1.  I  10.  U.  10.  3. 

»*»  /;.  y..  fr.  0.  U.  23.  4.  »  fr.  23.  D.  60.  17. 
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Jevis  ndpa^  but  in  house  Jidei  actions,  in  general,  regard  must  be  paid  whether 
the  wrongdoer  stands  in  such  relation  to  the  injured  that  by  entering  into  it 
he  intended  to  favor  the  latter,  or  in  a  relation  by  which  he  sought  his  own 
interest,'  and  whether  in  the  latter  case  both  parties  had  a  common  interest 
or  not.' 

c.  In  all  cases  where  a  claim  is  founded  on  a  full  compensation  for  damages, 
he  who  is  bound  to  pay  the  whole  of  itrhas,  in  general,  only  to  pay  the  injured 
his  alleged  lost  profit,  when  the  deprivation  of  it  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  wrongful  act  of  the  former,  but  not  for  those  only  resulting 
from  the  happening  of  extraordinary  events/ 

3.  Proof  of  the  Offence, 

§  375.  If  damages  be  demanded  by  an  action  from  one  because  of  his 
wrongful  commission  or  omission  in  one  of  the  preceding  obligatorial  relations, 
then  it  depends  * — 

1.  Whether  he  is  to  be  responsible  for  every  culpa,,  or  only  for  dolus  and 
lata  culpa;  in  the  former  he  must  show  that  he  exercised  all  possible  care 
and  that  the  damage  arose  from  an  unavoidable  casualty.*- 

2.  In  the  latter,  he  who  claims  damages  must  show  that  the  defendant 
caused  the  damage  by  dolus  or  lata  culpa? 

4.  Proof  of  the  Extent  of  the  Damages, 

§  376.  The  extent  of  the  damages  that  one  has  suffered  by  another  must 
always  be  shown  by  him  who  claims  compensation.^  Sometimes  it  may  be 
submitted  to  his  assessment  oath  {juramentum  in  liteni),  i.  c,  he  can  be  per- 
mitted to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  damages  he  suffered  in  money,  and  to 
swear  that  it  amounts  to  a  certain  sum;  this,  however,  is  subject  to  judicial 
dbcretion.  In  general  this  oath  is  only  permissible  when  an  arhitraria  or 
honst  fidei  action  has  been  instituted,  the  purpose  of  which  is  for  restitution 
or  exhibition,  and  the  defendant,  either  from  disobedience  {contumaxiw)  or 
firom  dolus  or  lata  culpa,  has  rendered  restitution  or  exhibition  impossible.' 

1  In  other  respects  sometimes  the  debtor  is  in  these  less  strictly  held  than  in 
borne  Jidei  SiCtions:  fr.  91.  pr.  D.  45.  1. 
'■  fr.  5.  i  2.  fr.  10.  g  1.  fr.  12.  D.  13.  6  ;  fr.  17.  §  2.  D.  19.  5. 
«  fr.  25.  i  16.  D.  10.  2  ;  fr.  72.  D.  17.  2  ;  fr.  17.  pr.  D.  23.  3. 

*  2  10.  I.  4.  3  ;  fr.  29.  J  3.  fr.  23.  g  2.  D..  9.  2  ;  fr.  1 1.  D.  10.  4. 

*  The  rule  in  div.  1  applies  also  when  they  who  are  responsible  for  every  culpa 
are  Bued  in  an  action  in  rem, 

•fr.  9.'§  4.  D.  19.  2;  Const.  5.  C.  4.  24;  fr.  1.  J  13.  D.  27.  8;  fr.  11.  D.  22.  3; 
fr.  11.  D.  18.  6. 

»fr.  18.  i  1.  D.  22.  3. 

8  {  7.  I.  3.  15.  (3.  16)  ;  fr.  11.  D.  46.  5.  The  judge  must  determine  it:  fr.  11.  pr. 
D.  10.  4 ;  fr.  4.  J  4.  fr.  5.  §  3.  D.  12.  3 ;  Const.  4.  C.  4.  49. 

*  Dig.  12.  3 ;  Cod.  5.  53.  A  kind  of  this  juramenli  in  litem  is  the  juramentum 
Zenonianum:  Const.  9.  C.  8.  4 ;  cap.  ult.  X.  1.  40 ;  Donelluty  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  26, 
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C.  DELAY  (rnora)} 

1.  Idea  and  Kinds. 

§  377.  Delay,  in  a  technical  sense,*  is  the  postponement  of  the  realization 
of  a  debt  which  the  debtor  or  the  creditor  suffers,  and  which  may  be  to  their 
disadvantage.     It  consists — 

1.  On  the  part  of  the  debtor  (mora  in  8olvendo\  when  he  does  not  perform 
his  duty  at  the  proper  time,  which  may  also  be — 

a.  By  wrongful  occupancy  of  a  thing.'  The  delay  commences  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  fault  and  continues  till  the  restitution  of  the  thing. 

b.  By  non-performance  of  every  other  debt  when  the  time  for  its  perform- 
ance has  arrived.  Therefore  when  the  time  for  the  performance  has  been 
determined  by  law,  convention  or  testament,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  the 
delay  commences  of  itself  without  reminding  the  debtor  {dies  intcrpellat  pro 
hoinine)}  If,  on  the  contrary,  no  time  has  been  appointed,  then  the  delay 
arises  generally  at  the  moment  that  the  debtor  was  reminded.*^  The  delay 
which  arises  only  after  reminder,  according  to  the  language  of  the  sources,  is 
tiTmed  ex  persona  ;  that  which  arises  without  reminder  is  termed  ex  re.* 

2.  On  the  part  of  the  creditor  {mora  in  accipiendo),  there  may  be  a  delay 
by  the  refusal  of  acceptance  of  proffered  perfc»rmance  by  the  debtor  at  the 
right  time  and  at  the  pn>per  place ; '  by  refusal  to  give  a  particular  statement 
of  an  item  of  debt  to  the  debtor  when  demanded  by  him ;  and  there  may  be  a 
delay  in  that  the  creditor  was  not  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  to  receive 
the  payment." 

cap.  C-12  ;  Oiiick,  Comm.  Vol.  12,  ^  813  ;  Meyer ^  Diss,  de  juramento  in  litem,  Gottio- 
gen,  1805;  Mailer^  Versuch  liher  die  Schatzungseid,  Jena  and  Leipzig,  1806;  ITir- 
tchinyer^  Versuch  einer  miuen  Theorie  iiber  das  juramentum  in  litem,  Landshut, 
180«>;  Drumvifr^  Tlieorie  des  Wiirderungseidcs,  Bamberg  u.  Wiirzburg,  1806; 
Saviffny,  i?y<t«'m,  Vol.  5,  ?.J  221,  222. 

'  It  id  also  termed  fruftatio^  fr.  37.  D.  17.  1  ;  fr.  3.  |  4.  D.  22.  1  ;  and  cessatio  or 
dUatio,  fr.  17.  pr.  fr.  21.  D.  22.  1.  See  Liihr^  Theorie  der  culpa,  p.  176;  Raljetiy  De 
mora  secundum  juris  Homani  principia  comm.  prior,  Kiliae,  1824  ;  Madai^  Die  Lehre 
Ton  der  Mora.  Halle,  18:J7  ;  Wming- Ingenheimy  vom  Schadeusers,  p.*  192,  teq. ;  Koch^ 
Ueiht  der  Ford.  p.  391,  »fq.\  Wolffs  zur  Lebre  von  der  Mora,  Gottingen,  1841 ; 
Moittor,  Lt'S  obligations,  Vol.  1,  p.  225,  trq. 

'  In  a  vu!j:iir  >vu<i:  every  delay  is  termed  mora.  See,  e.  g.^  fr.  24.  pr.  D.  22.  1, 
whrrt*  tbi^  tt  rni  first  appears  in  a  vulgar  and  then  in  a  technical  sense.  Two 
tecbuii  al  nxuuin^'s  of  m'tra^  namely,  a  mora  in  objective  and  a  mora  in  subjective 
sen^e  (the  true  mnrn),  are  taken  by   Wolffs  tupra.  ^ 

»  fr.  8.  i^  1.  D.  13.  1  ;  fr.  2o.  I).  13.  1. 

«  fr.  5.  I).  12.  1  ;  tr.  114.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  47.  D.  19.  I.  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  50.  10;  Const.  12. 

C.  8.  :jm. 

*  fr.  :t2;   pr.  I).  23.  1. 

•  fr.  32  pr.  cil.  S*  e  fr.  5.  I).  4.  4 ;  fr.  23.  J  1.  fr.  38.  J  1.  D.  22.  I  ;  fr.  3.  J  2.  in  f. 
I).  31.  I ;  fr.  2»;.  ^  1.  I).  40.  :> ;  Const.  3.  C.  2.  41  ;  Const.  7.  C.  4.  7. 

'  fr.  72.  pr.  D.  -Jti.  3  ;  fr.  73.  }  2.  fr.  122.  pr.  D.  45.  1.  fr.  39.  D.  50.  17  ;  Conit.  6. 
C.  4.  32.  •  it.  18.  pr.  D.  13.  5. 
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3.  To  establish  the  delay  of  the  debtor  it  is  requisite  that  he  should  not 
have  particular  cause  for  excuse,*  and  that  he  be  not  guilty  of  a  culpa}  The 
delay  of  the  creditor,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  legal  consequences,  is  not 
avoided  by  any  ground  of  excuse.* 

2.    The  Effect  of  Delay. 

m 

§  378.  The  effect  of  the  delay 

1.  Of  the  debtor  is  that  from  the  moment  of  the  delay  compensation  must 
be  made  for  the  products  of  the  thing,  interest  be  paid  for  the  delay,  and,  in 
genera],  compensation  must  be  made  for  all  of  the  consequences  of  the  delay;* 
from  which  follows  that  the  debtor  is  responsible  for  the  casual  damages*  if 
he  cannot  prove  that  even  if  the  matter  were  performed  it  would  have  been 
of  no  avail  and  would  not  have  been  advantageous  to  the  creditor.* 

2.  The  delay  of  the  creditor^  frees  the  debtor  from  its  detrimental  conse- 
quences.* He  is  then  no  longer  responsible  for  culpa,  but  only  for  dolus,* 
and  the  risk  of  the  thing,  if  the  debtor  otherwise  had  to  bear  it,  must  now 
be  borne  by  the  creditor,  and  without  distinction  whether  it  be  a  species  or  a 
penus  or  a  quantity  of  the  object  of  the  debt.*® 

3.  If  one  party  succeed  the  other  in  delay,"  then  the  earlier  delay  is  nulli- 

>  E.  g.,  fr.  6.  D.  12.  1  ;  fr.  13.  pr.  D.  16.  3 ;  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  9.  J  1.  fr.  17.  J  3.  fr.  21-23. 
pr.  fr.  24.  pr.  D.  22.  1 ;  fr.  18.  §  1.  D.  18.  6 ;  Const.  24.  C.  8.  45.  Generally  much  is 
left  to  the  judicial  discretion:  fr.  32.  pr.  D.  22.  1 ;  fr.  91.  J  3.  D.  45.  1.  The  bare 
lack  of  pecuniary  means  does  not  affect  the  maturity  and  actionableness  of  the 
claim  (fr.  137.  J  4.  D.  45.  1),  nor  does  it  affect  the  delay. 

*  fr.  9.  J  1.  fr.  24.  pr.  D.  22.  1  ;  not  to  the  contrary  are  fr.  3.  §  4.  D.  19.  1  ;  fr. 
137.  i  4.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  18.  pr.  I).  13.  5. 

»  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  18.  5  ;  fr.  3.  J  4.  D.  19.  1 ;  not  to  the  contrary  are  fr.  72.  pr,  D.  46. 
3;  fr.  17.  D.  13.  5. 

*  fr.  8.  J  6.  D.  43.  26 ;  fr.  17.  J  1.  D.  6.  1 ;  fr.  19.  D.  18.  6  ;  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  17.  g?  3.  4. 
fr.  32.  I  2.fr.  34.  fr.  41.  pr.  D.  22.  1  ;  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  3.  §  3.  fr.  21.  §  3  D.  19.  1.  On  the 
case  when  the  price  was  increased  or  diminished,  see  Mommscn^  Beitr.  J  21. 

»  fr.  82.  J  1.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  30.  J  I  ;  fr.  108.  §  11.  D.  30  ;  fr.  14.  D.  23.  3  ;  fr.  5.  D.  12.  1  ; 
Const,  ult.  C.  4.  7.  This  is  referred  to  when  the  sources  say,  ''delay  perpetuates 
the  obligation  :"  fr.  91.  J  3.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  24.  g  2.  D.  22.  1  ;  fr.  173.  J  2.  D.  50.  17. 

*  fr.  14.  I  I.  D.  16.  3 ;  fr.  12.  J  4.  D.  10.  4 ;  fr.  47.  J  6.  D.  30  ;  Gl'dck,  Coram.  Vol. 
4,  p.  414.     This  exception  is,  however,  greatly  contested. 

'  See,  generally,  3fomnuen,  J  30. 

8fr.  7.  1).  22.  1  ;  fr.  39.  161.  D.  50.  17.  But  if  before  the  creditor's  delay  he 
owed  interest  for  another  reason  and  desires  to  stop  its  further  running:,  he  must 
legally  deposit  the  money  ;  the  simple  tender  of  the  money  does  not  free  him  :  fr. 
7.  D.  22.  1  ;  Const.  6.  9.  C.  4.  32.     See  Mommsen,  i  36. 

»  fr.  5.  17.  D.  18.  6 ;  fr.  9.  D.  24.  3. 

w  fr.  105.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  72.  pr.  D.  46.  3. 

1*  A  contemporaneous  delay  of  the  creditor  and  debtor  which  permits  compensa- 
tion to  be  made  is  often  spoken  of:  fr.  17.  D.  18.  6;  fr.  51.  pr.  D.  19,  1  ;  arg.  fr. 
39.  D.  24.  3;  fr.  3.  i  3.  D.  2.  10;  fr.  36.  D.  4.  3.  Madai,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Mora, 
Halle,  1837,  J  70,  shows  that  a  contemporaneous  delay  cannot  happen.  See  Momm- 
sen^  2  36. 
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fied  and  the  later  is  to  the  detrinieDt  of  him  who  caused  it  (^posterior  mora 
nocef) ;  however,  he  does  not  lose  the  right  which  he  accjuired  from  the  earlier 
delay.*  A  creditor's  accessorial  claim  arising?  from  the  delay  of  the  debtor 
must  always  be  enforced  at  the  same  time  with  the  action  for  the  principal 
thing.' 

3.  End  of  the  Delay} 

§  379.  The  delay  ceases  (jnora  purgatur) 

1.  On  the  part  of  the  debtor  as  soon  as  he  has  declared  his  readiness  to 
perform  his  duty,  and  the  relations  are  still  unchanged  {res  Integra)*  or  when 
the  creditor  grants  to  him  a  new  term.* 

2.  On  the  part  of  the  creditor  the  delay  becomes  condoned  as  soon  as  he 
has  declared  his  readiness  to  accept  the  performance  and  calls  on  the  debtor 
for  the  fulfillment  of  his  obligation.* 

3.  On  the  part  of  the  debtor,  as  well  as  of  the  creditor,  the  delay  ceases 
when  the  debt  is  extinguished  by  payment,  novation,  or  in  any  other  way.^ 

III.  Interest. 

A.    NOTION. 

§  380.  There  often  arises  from  obligations,  besides  the  performance  of  the 
principal  object,  the  payment  of  interest*  By  interest  (usursR)  is  understood 
that  which  one  is  obliged  to  give  according  to  a  certain  measure  in  things  of 
a  like  kind  as  a  compensation  for  permitting  him  to  use,  or  in  delaying  the 
use  to  another  of  a  quantity  of  fungible  things  which  he  owes  to  the  other.* 
The  quantity  for  use  of  which  interest  is  paid  is  termed  the  capital  or  prin- 
cipal (^ijorx,  caput ^  fninwin  rre(liti\  dehiti  quant itas^  jynnnpale  dehituni).  In- 
terest is  always  based  oh  a  principal  debt,  and"  ceases  with  it.*' 

»  fr.  17.  I).  18.  C;  fr.  .H.  D.  17.  1 ;  fr.  7.  D.  22.  1 ;  fr.  51.  {  1.  D.  19.  1  ;  fr.  26.  D. 
24.  .3;   fr.  fM.  ^  :i.  fr.  1.S5.  ^  2.  I).  4r>.  1. 

»  fr.  41*.  <j  I.  I),  ly.  1  ;   Const.  4.  C.  4.  34  ;  Const.  13.  26.  pr.  C.  4.  32. 

•  Momm*fn,  §  3  4-3G. 

«  fr.  73.  ^  2.  fr.  01.  J.  3.  I).  4.5.  I. 

•  fr.  H.  |»r.  I).  Ul.  2. 
•fr    7.  in  Hri.  I).  22.  1. 

'  fr.  14.  pr.  fr.  l.'».  fr.  31.  pr.  D.  46.  2. 

•  Piiul.  2.  14.  I>i<r.  22.  1  ;  Co.l.  4.  32;  f).  56;  7.  54;  Norelg  32.  33.  34.  121.  138. 
The  tir.-^t  Hii'l  th«'  l)»!«i  thr<  «•  <»f  ihc.'Jc  Novels*  are  not  glossed.  G.  Noodi^  De  fnenore  et 
usuris  lil.ri  111.,  in  hi;*  work.-.  Vol.  1  :  Gliirk,  Conim.  Vol.  21,  J  1129-11.38;  Fritz, 
Krl;nit.  Vol  2.  pt.  I.  p.  2m.  ^^y.,  p.  101,  »eq. ;  Koch,  Uecht  der  Forder  Vol.  1,  p.  87, 
irij.;  S'-hilUn'),  L«lirh.  i\vv  Instil.  Vol.  3.  See  Saritfntf,  System,  Vol.  6,  p.  122,  ^^y. 
On  \\u'  Roman  miHJi-  of  ciiinpntHtion  of  intere.^t,  see.  particulHrljr,  Niebuhr^  Romao 
\\\-^\.  Vdl.  3;   //'/'/'.  I>f  fonore  veternm  UomHnorum,  Ilumburf?,  1828. 

»  fr.  17.  \  3.  1>.  22.  1  :  fr.  13.  {  20.  I).  19.  1.  Interest  id  not  only  jciven  for  money, 
but  aUo  tor  other  (ungiMe  things,  such  as  oil  and  grain  as  over-measure  (addita^ 
mmtutn)  :   Const    2;t.  ('.  4.  32. 

**  According  to  the  predominating  view,  br  the  payment  of  interest  under  certain 
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B.    BASIS   OP   INTEREST.* 

§  381.  The  obligation  to  pay  interest  is  always  founded  on  an  especial 
ground.     This  is — 

I.  On  an  immediate  provision  of  the  law  (usurse  legales). 

A.  Which  may  be  by  a  general  provision  (in  jure  communi).  Therefore 
one  for  whose  benefit  another's  money  was  expended  not  only  must  repay  it, 
but  also  pay  the  interest  from  the  time  of  the  expenditure,^  and  hence  when 
the  purchaser  of  a  thing  is  not  credited  with  its  price,  interest  must  be  paid 
from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  thing.'  There  are  cases  in  which  by 
non-payment  the  purchaser  will  not  be  liable  for  the  delay.* 

B.  As  a  particular  favor  to  the  creditor  {in  Jure  sinf/uiart),  one  must  pay 
interest  on  the  debt  due  to  a  minor  for  each  deferred  payment,  even  if  there 
be  no  delay.* 

II.  Interest  also  arises  from  obligatorial  transactions.     This  may  be — 

A.  By  convention  (^usurie  conventianales).^ 

B.  By  a  unilateral  act,  which  is  divided  into — 

1.  A  lawful  act,  such  as  pollicitation,^  or  a  testament  (usurst  testamentarue)} 

2.  Or  an  unlawful  act,  which  includes — 

a.  The  delay  of  the  debtor  (xLsurm  ex  mora)  when  the  claim  produces  a 

honscjidei  action'  or  is  based  on  a  legacy. 

h.  When  one,  unauthorized,  expends  another's  money  for  one's  own  benefit." 
c.  When  one  on  whom  rests  the  management  of  another's  capital  neglects 

to  invest  it  to  produce  interest.** 

III.  By  the  payment  of  interest  for  many  years  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  presumption  will  be  founded  that  a  legal  ground  for  interest 

circumstances  a  presumption  will  be  raised  of  the  existence  of  the  corresponding 
principal  debt:  fr.  6.  D.  22.  1.  See,  e.  g.^  Gltick,  Vol.  21,  p.  74.  Though  this  in- 
terpretation of  fr.  6.  D.  22.  1.  cit.  is  doubted  hy  some.  On  fr.  6.  cit.  see  also  t«/ra, 
note  1,  p.  305. 

1  Weber,  Versuche  uber  das  Civilrecht,  No.  3. 

»  fr.  1!).  §  4.  D.  3.  5 ;  fr.  12.  J  9.  D.  17.  1. 

»  fr.  13.  J  20.  D.  19.  1  ;  fr.  18.  g  1.  D.  22.  1  ;  Const.  5.  C.  4.  49 ;  Const.  2.  C.  4.  32  ; 
Fragra.  Vat.  g  2. 

*  Because  he  withholds  payment  in  consequence  of  a  threatened  eviction  or  at- 
tachment of  the  thing ;  yet  he  can  avoid  the  payment  of  interest  by  a  legal  deposit 
of  the  money:  fr.  7.  D.  22.  1 ;  Const.  6.  9.  C.  4.  32. 

6  fr.  87.  g  1.  D.  31 ;  Const.  3.  C.  2.  41  ;  Const.  5.  C.  4.  49. 

•  Const.  4.  C.  42. 

'  fr.  10.  D.  50.  12.  Provided,  that  a  bare  pollicitation  for  the  founding  of  a  prin- 
cipal debt  is  exceptionally  sufficient. 

8fr.  3.  i  6.  D.  33.  1. 

»  fr.  24.  D.  16.  3  ;  fr.  32.  g  2.  D.  22.  1  ;  Const.  2.  C.  4.  34. 

10  fr.  28.  D.  16.  3 ;  fr.  1.  §  1.  D.  22.  1 ;  fr.  7.  U  10.  12.  D.  26.  7  ;  fr.  38.  D.  3.  5 ;  fr. 
10.  i  3.  D.  17.  1. 

"  fr.  19.  {  4-  !>•  3.  5 ;  fr.  7.  i  3.  fr.  10.  fr.  15.  fr.  58.  J  1.  D.  26.  7. 
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exists,'  and  he  who  permits  the  payment  of  interest  in  advanee  for  a  certain 
time  cannot  redemand  the  capital  previous  to  the  expiration  of  this  tinje.* 

C.    RATE   AND    LEGAL   LIMITATIONS   OP   INTEREST. 

§  382.  On  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid,  it  is  to  be  observed — 
1.  That  its  rate'  depends  on  the  obligation  for  interest  fixed  by  the  con- 
vention or  another  legjil  act.  But  by  the  law  of  Justinian,*  pprAontf  tJluntvn 
and  all  p<'r»ons  of  the  higher  order  could  not  contract  for  more  thnn  four  per 
cent.,  merchants  and  manufacturers  not  more  than  eight  per  cent ,  all  others 
not  more  than  six  per  cent. ;  nor  could  they  take  more  than  these  rates  from  a 

»  fr.  «.  I).  112.  1  ;  Oliick,  Coram.  Vol.  21,  p.  51. 
«  fr.  57.  I>.  2.  14  ;  fr.  2.  ^  6.  D.  44.  4. 

•  Interest  was  computed  by  the  Romans  (at  least  in  the  latter  time  of  the  repub- 
lic and  subsequently)  according  to  months,  because  it  was  payable  monthly  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  (Kalenda;).  It  was  fixed  according  to  per  centum,  i.  <».,  ac- 
cording to  hundred  parts  of  the  capital.  Interest  of  one  of  a  hundred  (one  per 
centum)  was  terujed  cetttinimH'  usurse.  See,  e.  g.y  fr.  4.  J  1.  D.  22.  2  ;  Const.  2(1.  ^  1. 
C.  4.  M.  Often  a  part  of  a  per  centum  is  spoken  of;  here  the  Romans  proceed  as 
in  other  respects,  e.  //.,  in  the  designation  of  the  shares  of  an  inheritance,  from  their 
division  of  the  whole  (<«)  in  12  uneifr^  and  designate  ^j  as  yncia,  ^^  or  )  as  ffifanty 
l^j  or  1  as  tjuafirnn^,  y*^  or  4  as  trieriM,  ^^  as  quintnz,  ^^  or  }  as  s^min,  ^j  as  xfpftmXy 
^2  or  jj  as  hfjt,  ^\  or  |  as  dodran*,  |5  or  J  as  drzfatis  or  drcunz,  and  f  ^  as  dettnx  (/.  <., 
fi^  dtmta  ufiriii)  :  ^  5.  F.  2.  14.  The  translation  from  the  Roman  usage  of  lan«:uage 
into  the  pre^ellt  usa«re  is  thereby  much  facilitated,  in  that  the  year  according  to 
which  \\e  funjpuie  intir<8i  contains  precisely  as  many  months  as  the  at  has  unritf.. 
As  many  twelve  parts  of  a  per  centum  {untitf)  as  depend  on  a  month  so  many 
wholr  per  centum  there  are  in  a  year.  According  to  which  there  are  ufunr  iruntrit 
or  trrti't  forn  cfntifhmr  =z  4  per  centum,  vsurtr  Mtminxei  or  gnnignah*  or  dimidia  par* 
etnftftw.u  --  <;  per  centum,  Ufurif  ftffffn  or  bf»  cmtiidmir  =  8  per  centum. 

*  In  tlie  earlier  tinns  it  i.«*  to  be  observed  that  the  twelve  tables  permitt^l  the 
unri'inum  //i //»/«.  \i  herein  with  Svhuhr^  Uom.  Hist.  Vol.  3,  must  be  unde^^tood 
^1,  rz:  ^l  |nr  <<r»ttini  annually.  This  provision  was  reiterate<i  towards  the  end  of  the 
f<»urth  r.iitiir\  r.  ('.  in  tlie  l*/9l)iidni  Mtrnia.  A  plebescit  of  the  year  4UH  against  it 
onl>  pt-tnuiiid  tin-  >>  miuuci.irmm  jn'uuM,  and  a  new  one,  the  Ui  (imucia  of  the  year  413, 
forba<tf  interest  eiitit(>l\  among  Roman  citizens  ;  yet  as  it  appears  it  did  not  declare 
tin-  <  (til  \«  lit  ion  for  intere.-t  a  nullity,  but  only  threatened  the  one  receiving  in- 
t*re-t  uiih  a  piivatr  penalty.  Hy  means  of  partnership  {»oni)  this  law  was  often 
avi)itli<!.  till  it-  provi>ioiis  were  extended  to  it  l»y  the  hi  Sunpronia  of  the  year  r»*)l  : 
Tariius  Annul.  VI.  If,;  Livy,  VII.  1«.  27.  42;  (Jaius.  IV.  >,\  2.  3.  In  the  seventh 
i«iitiir\.  \\  a  .«^»  ii.itu>(-(»n>ulluni  aiiil  then  h\  a  \AK'\*\>K'\X,Xhe  Ui  (Hafunia,  the  Kunuins 
M*rv  ]<>ti'i<M«  u  Id  lend  money  at  iiit«*rr.«t  to  thf  provincial  cities:  <'ic(To  ad  .\ttic. 
V.  Jl  ;  VI  2:  S.ii,>jrnt,  on  the  u-ury  of  .M.  Hrutug,  in  hi.<<  vtrm.  Schii:ten.  Vol.  1, 
N<»  I'..  .At  til*'  -;inif  tini»'.  principally  through  the  magisterial  edit  t  iCiceio,  c.  I. 
I  J  .  V.  .' !  .  Mm  otiitf  of  atlair.H  was  formed  which  ^ubstantiaIly  existed  till  .histin- 
iiiri  -  i.«  w  orliiuttM  «■.  Iiiien-t  was  now  again  permitted,  but  a  maximum  was  fixed 
whiili  L'»i'' I  i-l.^  cowl. I  ii«it  be  exceeiled  by  any  legal  art.  This  mujifti:*  or  h;/diin/* 
uMur.t  H;t<  thi-  r,ntt»nu:»  :  Priul.  S.  K.  II  14.  >/',  2.  4  ;  <*(»nst.  1  2.  C  Th.  2  'l.\  <h» 
The   hi-'oii    of   ihf   Konian   interej»t   rale,  see   I*uchta,   Inst.  Vol.  3.  I  2»;i  ;  »NVAi//if»</, 

'Uprii,  p     111.  »ftf. 
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unilateral  transaction.'  The  rate  of  the  other  interest*  is  only  legally  fixed 
excoptioually,  and  sometimes  it  was  six  per  cent.,'  sometimes  only  four  or  three 
per  ccMit.,*  and  finally  it  was  even  twelve  per  cent.*  But  in  most  cases  the 
judge  determined  it,  and  therefore  had  usually  to  see*  what  was  customary 
in  the  c<»mmuuity.^  But  yet  he  could  not  exceed  the  rate  of  interest  con- 
tracted.^ 

2.  Besides  these  there  are  the  following  limitations  in  regard  to  interest : 

a.  The  interest  in  arrear  exceeding  the  capital  sum  {usursc  ultra  alterum 
tanfum)  cannot  be  demanded.' 

b.  Interest  on  interest  is  not  permitted  to  be  taken  (^usurarinn  usiirae  s. 
aiiafo(:ii>7nm').  It  may  be  agreed  that  the  interest  may  be  added  to  the 
capital  (anatocisjnus  coiijuncfus),  or  that  the  debtor  shall  pay  interest  for  it  as 
new  capital  (anatocism^  sejKiratm).^^  An  anatocismus  exists  only  when  the 
same  debtor  pays  the  sjime  creditor  interest  on  interest  which  he  owes  to  him. 
It  is  therefore  no  anatocismus  when  the  creditor  lends  the  interest  which  he 

• 

1  Const.  26.  J  1.  C.  4.  32.  In  two  cases  in  which  formerly  the  centisimx  could  be 
exceeded,  Justinian  exceptionally  permits  centisitme  usurvt^  hence  12  per  centum 
annually,  namely,  in  the  nauticum  fcenus  (§  433,  infra)^  and  when  the  capital  consists 
not  in  money  but  in  products  (species).  In  Germany  proper  interest  was  formerly 
forbidden,  but  this  began  to  be  gradually  changed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries:  Fritz,  p.  46,  seq.  Where  the  common  law  exists  the  practice  wavers  be- 
tween five  and  six  per  centum  :  Ilufelandy  Beitrage  zur  Berichtigung  und  erweiterung 
der  positiveu  Rechtswisscnschaften,  St.  1,  No.  2;  Giischen,  Grundr.  p.  210-215: 
Fritz,  supra,  particularly  p.  50,  seq. 

*  Frilz,  p.  40,  seq. 
»fr.  17.  2  6.  D.  22.  1. 

*  Only  four  per  centum  :  Const.  31.  §  2.  C.  5.  12  ;  Const,  un.  §  7.  C.  5.  13  ;  Novel 

2.  c.  4  ;  Novel  22.  c.  44.  ^,§  4.  7.  8  ;  Novel  34.  c.  1.  Only  three  per  centum  :  Const. 
12.  pr.  C.  3.  31. 

6  Const.  2.  3.  C.  7.  54;  Const.  4.  C.  8.  10.  Yet  compare,  on  the  last  passage, 
Schillmg,  p.  121,  note  vv.  By  the  fr.  38.  D.  3.  5.  and  fr.  54.  D.  20.  7,  according  to 
Justinian  law  not  more  than  twelve  per  centum  is  to  be  understood  ;  see  thereon 
Fritz,  p.  43,  seq. 

*  On  other  circumstances  that  are  sometimes  restrictive,  see,  e.  g.,  fr.  10.  J  3. 
fr.  12.  g  9.  I).  17.  1. 

7  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  37.  D.  22.  1  ;  fr.  7.  g  10.  D.  26.  7  ;  fr.  3.  g  1. 1).  27.  4  ;  fr.  39.  §  1.  I).  30. 

8  See  note  7  and  Const.  26.  I  1.  C.  4.  32. 

»  Const.  10.  C.  4.  32.  See  Const.  27.  g  1.  C.  ibid. ;  fr.  20.  §  1.  I>.  12.  6.  By  later 
laws,  Const.  29.  30.  C.  ibid..  Novel  121,  138,  this  was  also  extended  to  interest  paid 
successively  ;  but  these  laws  are  not  glossed  and  therefore  are  not  valid  in  Germany. 

1*  Thid  prohibition,  which  in  Cicero's  time  at  least  was  not  universal,  Cicero  ad 
Att.  V.  21.  JJ  11.  13;  VI.  1.  J  5;  VI.  3.  g  5,  exists  already  in  fr.  20.  I  1.  D.  12.  6; 
fr.  27.  I).  42.  1  ;  Const.  20.  C.  2.  12.  But  Justinian  also  prohibited  a  convention 
which  related  to  the  future  payment  of  interest  on  which  interest  was  already  pay- 
able before  the  convention  was  made  :  Const.  28.  C.  4.  32  ;  he  also  first  forbade 
interest  on  the  judgment  for  interest  for  which  the  debtor  was  condemned  :  Const. 

3.  C.  7.  54;  comp.  with  Const,  un.  C.  Th.  4.  19;  J\tfendorf,  Observ.  jur.  univ.  T.  I. 
obs.  14;  Zimmermatij  Uber  Anatocismus  und  Interusurium,  Franklort,  1798. 
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received  from  his  debtor  to  a  third  person  as  capital,  or  when  one  must  pay 
interest  on  interest  that  belongs  to  another.* 

3.  All  acts  which  seek  to  avoid  the  foregoing  prohibitions  of  taking  of  in- 
terest are  invalid.*  The  excess  promised  need  not  be  paid;  if  it  be  already 
paid,  the  debtor  has  either  the  capital  in  his  hands  or  not.  In  the  first  case 
the  capital  ipso  Jure  becomes  reduced  to  the  extent  of  the  excess  of  payment; 
in  the  latter  the  excess  can  be  reclaimed  with  the  condictio  indehiti} 

D.    TNTERU8URIUM. 

§  383.  Interusuriumy  or  use  during  the  interval  (commodum  medii  (em- 
pori's),  indicates  in  a  wide  sense  the  benefit  of  the  object  of  a  claim  before  it 
is  due/  That  which  a  claim  is  worth  less  at  present  because  it  is  not  pay- 
able till  a  future  time,  and  not  bearing  interest  in  the  interval,  is  termed 
commodum  rejircsentationis  (use  of  an  immature  claim).'  In  general  a  cred- 
itor cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  the  payment  of  an  immature  demand,  with 
the  deduction  of  the  interest  for  the  unexpired  time.  Notwithstanding  it 
frequently  happens  that  this  kind  of  interusury  must  be  computed;'  but 
according  to  which  principle  it  is  to  be  computed  when  the  parties  have  not 
fixed  it  by  convention  or  another  legal  act  is  much  disputed.^ 

SECOND    SECTION. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  OBLIGATIONS. 

General  View. 

§  384.  An  actionable  obligation  can  arise — 

1.  From  conventions  {contractus  and  pacta).* 

2.  From  wrongful  acts  and  omissions  {delicta,  mahjicid). 

3.  From  various  other  legal  causes,  which  especially  include  the  obligations 
quasi  tx  contractu  and  <juti.si  ex  delicto  and  many  others.* 

»  See  fr.  7.  J  12.  fr.  9.  |  4.  D.  26.  7. 

»  fr.  44.  I).  22.  1  ;  Coust.  2G.  g  1.  C.  4.  32.  » 

»  Ccmst.  18.  20.  §  I.  C.  4.  32 ;  fr.  26.  {|  1.  2.  D.  12.  6. 

*  fr.  0.  ^  8.  I).  15.  I  ;  fr.  24.  J  2.  I).  24.  3;  fr.  1.  {  10.  D.  35.  2;  fr.  10.  {  12.  fr.  17. 
^  2.  I).  42.  8  ;   Fntz,  Krlaul.  Vol.  2,  Pi.  1,  p.  129. 

*  See,  Tiz.,  fr.  24.  $  2.  I).  24.  3 ;  FriU,  tupra. 

*  See  citations  in  note  4. 

'  Ihinn,  L'ber  da>}  Interu-turiuni,  Ulm,  1823;  Zacharur^  Uber  die  ricbtige  Be- 
recbnun^.>art  (let)  luteruiiurii,  Greifswalde,  1831;  Frttz^  p.  132,  ttq.)  Keil^  Dm 
luteru'^urium,  Jena,  1854. 

"  Th>*  Koin.iri<t  n-^artJ  as  the  origin  of  obligations  only  the  contraetu*^  and  not  tlie 
j'tictti  ai«o.  See  note  9.  In  the  expotfiiion  of  the  Justinian  law  it  may  be  advan- 
tageou.-  to  treat  of  the  obligatory /xic/a  with  the  contractus  in  the  same  chapter. 

*  tr.  1.  pr.  I).  44.  7.  "  Ubligationes  aut  ex  contractu  nascuotur,  aut  ez  malefiem^ 
aut  propria  (juodam  jure  ex  rariis  causarum  figoris:"  {  2.  I.  3.  13.  (14).    '*Oblifa-> 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OBLIGATIONS    FROM    CONVENTION.' 

I.  Idra  op  Convention. 

§  385.  Convention,  in  general,  is  the  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons 
respecting  a  legal  relation  between  them.'  By  conventions  family  relations 
and  rights  of  property  of  every  kind  may  be  founded  and  dissolved.*  But 
here  only  conventions  whereby  obligations  may  be  founded  are  spoken 
of.  Such  a  convention  presents  at  least  two  persons,  of  whom  one  promises 
to  the  other  to  perform  some  certain  thing,  which  the  other  accepts.*  The 
acceptance  usually  follows  the  promise,  but  as  a  request  it  may  precede  it.* 

II.  Negotiations,  Promises  and  Vows. 

§  386.  1.  Negotiations  or  preliminary  transactions  on  the  object  of  the 
convention  and  fixing  its  extent  and  terms  differ  from  conventions.  Negoti- 
ations are  not  binding  so  long  as  the  convention  is  not  concluded.® 

2.  T\iQ  pollicitation ^  by  which  is  generally  understood  an  unaccepted  prom- 
ise,' usually  is  not  binding.     To  this  there  are  the  following  exceptions : 

a.  When  one  has  promised  something  to  a  state  or  city.  In  such  case, 
the  promisor  and  his  heirs  are  bound  if  the  promise  were  made  for  a  special 
cause  that  has  occurred  or  occurs  afterwards ;  but  if  the  promise  be  made  not 
for  a  special  cause,  the  promisor  is  not  bound,  unless  he  has  already  com- 
menced its  fulfillment.^ 

h.  A  vow  (votum)^  or  a  sacred  unilateral  promise  of  a  certain  performance 
for  a  pious  object,  by  the  Roman  law,  bound  the  promisor  and  his  heirs  only 
when  it  was  openly  uttered;'  but  provided  always  that  it  be  for  a  lawful 
object  and  that  it  be  done  voluntarily  by  a  person  who  can  bind  himself. 

tiones  aut  ex  contractu  sunt  aut  quaii  ex  contractu,  aut  ex  maleficio  aut  quasi  ex  male- 
ficio."     See  Gains,  III.  ?  88. 

^  Paul,  I.  1  ;  Dig.  2.  14  ;  Cod.  2.  3  ;  Cnjas^  Coram,  ad  tit.  Dig.  de  pactis,  in  his 
worlds,  T.  1,  p.  933,  Bcq.^  in  his  recitatt.  in  tit.  Cod.  de  pactis,  in  his  works,  T.  9, 
p.  24  ;  Donellus^  Comment,  ad  tit.  Dig.  de  V.  0.  et  ad  tit.  Cod.  de  pactis,  in  his 
works,  T.  7  et  11  ;  Bucher,  Recht  der  Forderungen,  p.  2G,  scq. 

»fr.  1.  §§  1.  2.  g.  2.  14. 

'  Excepting  the  right  of  inheritance,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  cannot 
be  founded  on  convention.     See  infra^  g  656. 

•  fr.  1.  Jl  2.  3.  D.  2.  14;  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  50.  12. 

6  i?.  g.f  "Titius  requested  and  Nevius  promised."  fr.  7.  J  12.  D.  2.  14. 

•  Which  also  includes  the  preliminary  written  draft  of  a  convention.  See  Const. 
17.  C.  4.  21. 

'  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  50.  12;  Wickers,  Diss,  de  romano  poUicitationum  jure,  Groningen, 
1805;  Biihir,  Ahh.  Pt.  1,  No.  11. 

8  fr.  1.  ii  1.  2.  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  6.  pr.  fr.  9.  fr.  14.  D.  50.  12 

•  fr.  2.  D.  50.  12.  By  the  canon  law  a  mental  vow  is  binding  as  a  promise  made 
to  God :  c.  I.  3.  C.  17.  qu.  1 ;  cap.  3.  6.  X.  3.  34 ;  cap.  18.  X.  3.  39  ;  Walter,  Kirch- 
enrecht,  J  360  ;  c.  1.  5.  10.  12.  13.  15.  C.  22.  qu.  4  ;  cap.  1.  X.  1.  40  ;  c.  14.  C.  32. 
qa.  2. 
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c.  By  the  modern  Roman  law,  when  it  relates  to  the  constituting  of  a  dos 
(§  564,  infra). 

III.  Requisites  for  a  Convention. 

A.    GENERALLY. 

§  387.  Every  convention  whereby  one  obliges  himself  to  another  for  a  cer- 
tain performance  is  a  legal  transaction.  The  ordinary  principles  of  legal 
transactions,  which  are  stated  sitpra,  §  172-188,  are  also  generally  applicable 
to  conventions.  But  to  a  convention  is  especially  requisite  the  concurrence 
of  the  wills  or  reciprocal  agreement  of  the  parties  to  it.*  He  who  cannot 
consent  is  also  incapable  of  entering  into  a  convention,  and  he  who  for  the 
entering  into  a  legal  transaction  needs  the  authority  of  a  tutor  or  the  consent 
of  a  curator  also  requires  this  for  the  entering  into  a  convention.' 

B.    WANT   OP   VOLITION. 

1.  Fraud. 

§  388.  The  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  convention  must  be  free  and 
earnest  (§  177,  supra).     The  want  of  volition  includes — 

Fraud.*  If  the  error  which  is  produced  or  maintained  by  fraud  bo 
not  of  a  kind  that  aside  from  the  fraud  nullifies  the  convention,  then  is  to  be 
distinguished — 

1.  If  one  of  the  parties  defrauded* the  other,  and  the  convention  be  not 
fulfilled,  the  fraud  can  be  set  up  by  an  exception.  If  the  convention  be 
already  fulfilled,  then  the  party  defrauded  has  an  action,  whose  nature  de- 
pends on  whether  the  convention  relates  to  a  matter  which  is  stricti  Juris  or 
I/fjna  jidri  (see  §  227,  supra). 

2.  Should  each  party  have  defrauded  the  other,  then  the  exception  to 
the  action  for  its  enforcement  is  as  permissible  as  if  only  the  plaintiff  had 
defrauded  the  defendant.*  No  effectual  action,  on  the  contrary,  can  in  such 
case  be  instituted  by  one  of  the  parties  against  the  other  for  rescission  or  for 
damages  for  the  fraud .^ 

3.  If  the  fraud  were  perpetrated  by  a  third  person,  then  the  injured  party 
can  institute  the  action  doli^  against  the  defrauder  if  he  has  no  other  legal 
remedy.' 

>  fr.  1.  e.$  2.  3.  D.  2.  14;  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  60.  12. 

'  Sec   WeUr,  Von  der  natiirlichen  Verbindlichkeit,  {  71-73. 

*  (jlUrk,  Coram.  Vol.  4,  p.  108,  teq.;  Wening-Ingenheim^  Civilr.  \  228;  Burehardi, 
Wiedereins.  in  den  voripen  stand,  p.  323,  seq. ;  Kochj  Recbt  der  Ford.  Vol.  2,  p.  102, 
teq. ;  Savt</ny,  System,  Vol.  7,  p.  198,  tfq. 

*  Airainst  the  fxreptio  doli  no  replicatio  dolt  is  permissible:  fr.  4.  {  13.  D.  44.  4 ;  fr. 
154.  pr.  I).  50.  17.     See  fr.  57.  {  3.  D.  18.  1. 

*  fr.  :<6.  I).  4.  3. 

*  Sometimes  he  has  sach  an  action  against  the  other  party.  See,  e.g.^  fr.  18.  {  3. 
D.  4.  3. 

'  fr.  1.  J  8.  fr.  2-8.  fr.  9.  J  1.  fr.  19.  fr.  40.  D.  4.  2. 
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2.  Force, 

§  389.  A  convention  is  not  ipw  jure  nullified  by  force  (§  180  and  §  226, 
9upra) )  but  the  coerced  person  can  protect  himself  against  the  action  on  the 
convention  by  an  exception,  and  also  in  various  ways  institute  actions  to  protect 
himself,  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  force  proceeded  from  the  other  party 
to  the  convention  or  from  a  third  party.*    This  has  been  stated  more  precisely 

in  §  226,  supra} 

3.  Error. 

§  390.  Error  (§  178,  »upra)  relates— 

1.  To  an  essential  circumstance,  which  so  hinders  the  consent  as  to  make 
the  convention  invalid.'  Such  as  the  error  respecting  the  thing  which  is  the 
object  of  the  convention,  or  of  the  essential  quality  of  the  thing;*  the  error 
respecting  the  kind  of  convention  j  *  in  general  the  error  respecting  the  jx^rson 
of  the  parties  to  the  convention,*  and  the  error  respecting  the  price^  but  only 
when  he  who  should  pay  it  offers  less  than  the  other  understood  it  to  be.^ 

2.  If  the  error  relate  only  to  collateral  things  it  does  not  nullify  the  con- 
ventioii,  but  it  sometimes  has  influence  on  its  efficacy.® 

3.  The  error  which  does  not  relate  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  convention, 
but  only  to  its  motives^  has  no  influence  on  it,'  excepting  when  by  the  annex- 
ation of  a  condition  another  result  will  be  produced,  or  the  one  party  has 
closed  the  transaction  in  the  belief  that  he  is  legally  obliged  to  close  it,"  or 
the  other  party  caused  or  maintained  t*he  error  by  fraud  (§  388,  supra), 

4.   Siviulation, 

§  391.  Among  the  causes  that  nullify  consent  is  simulation  (§  181,  supra), 
1.  When  both  parties"  pretended  to  make  a  convention  without  intending 
to  make  one,  then  no  convention  exists." 

*  Provided  the  third  party  employed  the  force  with  the  view  of  effecting  the  con- 
Tcntion.  If  he  did  not,  then  he  has  no  influence  on  the  operation  of  the  conven- 
tion:  fr.  9.  J  1.  in  f.  D.  4.  2. 

*  Schliemanrtj  Die  Lehre  vom  Zwange,  Rostock,  1861. 

'  fr.  57.  D.  44.  7  ;  Richelmann, 'EmQu.sz  des  Irrthums  auf  Vertrage,  Hanover,  1837  ; 
Savigny^  System,  Vol.  3,  p.  263,  seq. ;  Koch^  Recht  der  Forder.  Vol.  2,  p.  115,  8eq.\ 
UnterholzneTj  Schuldverh.  Vol.  1,  p.  57,  seq. 

*  fr.  137.  §  1.  D.  45.  1.  See  fr.  9.  pr.  J  2.  fr.  14.  fr.  15.  pr.  fr.  16.  pr.  fr.  22.  fr.  23. 
fr.  57.  pr.  D.  18.  1. 

»  fr.  57.  D.  44.  7  ;  fr.  18.  pr.  g  1.  D.  12.  1 ;  fr.  36.  D.  41.  1. 

*  fr.  32.  D.  12.  1  ;  arg.  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  28.  5 ;   fr.  72.  ?  6.  D.  35.  1  ;  Const.  4.  C.  6.  24. 
f  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  18.  1 ;  fr.  52.  D.  19.  2  ;  arg.  fr.  1.  J  4.  fr.  83.  g  1.  D.  45.  I. 

8  E.  g.j  fr.  40.  J  2.  D.  18.  1.     See  fr.  34.  pr.  fr.  57.  pr.  D.  18.  1  ;  fr.  42.  D.  19.  1. 

*  fr.  3.  J  7.  D.  12.  4 ;  fr.  65.  J  2.  fr.  52.  D.  12.  6 ;  fr.  18.  g  3.  fr.  38.  D.  4.  3  ;  fr.  49. 
D.  17.  1 ;  fr.  34.  pr.  D.  18.  1,  The  fr.  9.  pr.  fr.  58.  D.  18.  1.  are  not  contra.  See 
Savigny,  Syst.  Vol.  3,  p.  112,  9eq.,  p.  354,  acq.  lo  fr.  5.  g  1.  D.  19.  1. 

"  If  only  one  party  simulate  while  the  other  deals  honestly,  or  if  a  third  person 
simulate  to  the  detriment  of  one  of  the  parties,  then  the  simulation  is  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules  applicable  to  fraud:  fr.  7.  J  9.  D.  2.  14;  fr.  49.  pr.  D.  19.  1. 

"  fr.  55.  D.  18.  I ;  fr.  3.  J  2.  fr.  64.  D.  44.  7 ;  Const.  21.  C.  2.  4. 
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2.  But  if  they  pretended  to  make  a  convention  other  than  that  which  they 
intended  to  make,  then  the  transaction  must  be  determined  according  to  the 
principles  governing  hidden  agreements/  and  is  valid  if  it  have  the  requisites 
for  a  convention  and  be  not  contrary  to  law.* 

IV.  Characteristics  op  Conventions. 

§  392.  A  convention,  like  any  other  legal  transaction,  may  be  either  simple 
or  for  a  term,  or  on  condition,  and  the  effect  of  such  accessorial  qualities  is 
to  be  determined  according  to  their  general  principles  (§§  184,  185,  supra). 
But  if  the  accessorial  quality  be  for  something  impossible,  then — 

1.  The  affirmative  impossible'  condition  renders  the  convention  invalid, 
without  regard  whether  it  be  physically  or  legally  impossible;*  the  morally 
impossible  condition  is  also  invalid.  But  when  one  promises  to  pay  a  party 
on  condition  that  he  permit  the  promisor  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  such  con- 
dition is  not  invalid  * 

2.  The  negative  physically  impossible  condition,*  as  also  the  negative  le- 
gally impossible,'  is  regarded  as  not  existing.'  On  the  contrary,  the  nega- 
tive morally  impossible  condition  renders  the  convention  invalid,  not  only 
when  one  agrees  that  the  promisor  shall  omit  the  doing  of  a  certain  immoral 
act,  but  also  when  one  agrees  that  he  himself  shall  omit  a  disgraceful  act.* 

V.  Effect  of  Conventions. 

§  393.  Generally,  by  an  obligatorial  convention,*®  only  the  parties  and  their 
heirs,  and  not  also  third  persons,  are  empowered  and  bound."  This  principle, 
however,  is  subject  to  exceptions — 

1.  When,  either  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  convention  or  by  express 

»  Cod.  4.  22.     See  fr.  30.  .38.  I).  18.  1. 

»  E.  y.,  fr.  5.  ^  5.  fr.  7.  ^  6.  fr.  32.  J§  24.  25.  D.  24.  1  ;  Klien^  De  uegotiis  simulalis, 
Viteberpfte,  1807  ;  Savif/nt/y  Svst.  Vol.  3,  p.  257,  teg. 

*  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  conditions  which  we  should  regard  as  negative 
impostsihle  :  e.  g.^  of  the  condition,  if  you  never  die.     See  infra^  note  5. 

«  §  11.  I.  3.  Vj.  (20);  fr.  1.  ^  11.  fr.  31.  D.  4^.  7;  fr.  26.  fr.  35.  {  1.  I).  45.  1. 
*fr.  .^.o.  I).  2.  14;  fr.  121.  §  1.  D.  45.  1. 

*  Hy  thi<t  expres.oion  is  designated,  namely,  the  condition  if  a  certain  impossi- 
bility ^honld  not  occur:  e.  y.,  if  you  will  not  drink  the  whole  of  the  sea.  Such  con- 
ditiuii-)  it  w«>re  better  to  term  necessary  and  even  negative  necessary  conditions. 
See  n«)if  3. 

'  ^  U.  in  f.  1.  3.  VJ.  (20);  fr.  7.  D.  45.  1. 

■  K.  y..  if  y(Mi  will  not  acquire  the  paternal  power  over  your  elder  brother. 

*  fr.  7.  >,  3    fr.  27.  \\  3.  4.  D.  2.  14  ;  fr.  123.  I».  45.  1. 

to  {)u  th»-  rfr«M-t  lit  the  present  day  of  conventions  concluded  by  representatives, 
lee  riot«*  l,  p.  l«H».  nupni. 

»»  r...l  7.  ♦;•» ;  fr.  7  4.  D.  50.  17  ;  Const.  25.  C.  2.  3 ;  Const.  13.  C.  8.  38.  See  ft.  59. 
143.  D.  .%0.  17  ;  fr.  52.  ^  1.  I).  2.  14.  The  rights  arising  from  conditional  conven- 
tions iiUo  (!•  4(  end  to  the  heirs :  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  18.  6  ;  fr.  57.  D.  45.  1  ;  {  4.  I.  3.  15.  (16) ; 
2  25.  I.  3.  VJ.  (20). 
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agreement,  the  effect  of  the  convention  is  limited  to  the  parties  and  does  not 
descend  to  their  heirs.* 

2.  Another  exception  is  applied  when  a  third  person,  by  the  convention  of 
two  other  persons,  is  empowered  and  bound.  A  third  person  can  attain  a 
right  when  he  has  the  promisee  in  his'  potestas^  and  he  also  will  be  bound 
by  the  acts  of  his  age»t  or  representative.* 

VI.  Kinds  of  Conventions. 

A.    GENERALLY.* 

§  394.  The  conventions  from  which  claims  arise*  are,  generally — 

A.  Either  principal  conventions,  which  stand  by  themselves,  or  collateral 
conventions,  which  relate  to  a  principal  convention.  The  latter  are  either 
those  whereby  the  legal  nature  of  the  transaction  is  modified  (§§  460,  461, 
infra) ^  or  their  object  is  to  secure  the  rights  arising  from  the  principal  conven- 
tion, e.  </.,  by  bail.  The  validity  of  collateral  conventions  is  always  based  on 
the  existence  and  the  efficacy  of  the  principal  convention,  so  that  they  stand 
and  fall  with  it.' 

B.  Conventions  are,  further,  either  those  whereby  only  one  of  the  parties 
promises  something  to  the  other,  e.  </.,  gift,  or  those  from  which  mutual  obli- 
gations arise  between  the  parties,  e.  </.,  purchase,  pact  and  hiring.  To  the 
former  also  belong  all  those  house,  fidei  contracts®  by  which  a  party  in 
consideration  of  a  promise  to  him  of  something,  under  certain  circumstances 
must  also  do  something  in  return,  and  can  be  sued  for  counter-performance 
in  an  action  on  the  contract,  which  is  termed  contraria  actio,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  dirccta  actio,  i.  c,  the  usual  action  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
which  was  promised  by  the  convention.'  In  conventions  which  are  for  mutual 
performances,  both  parties  can  sue  in  directst  actions.  Of  these  conventions 
the  following  general  rules  are  especially  to  be  observed : 

^  The  former  is  the  case  in  those  conventions  which  depend  on  personal  ability 
or  on  personal  confidence.  The  latter  can  often  be  discovered  in  the  terms  of  the 
convention:  e.g.,  fr.*52.  §  3.  D.  2.  14.  At  an  early  period  obligations  could  not 
first  begin  with  the  heirs  of  the  promisor  or  with  the  heirs  of  the  promisee,  but 
Justinian  altered  this  by  Const.  II.  15.  C.  8.  38.  See  g  13.  I.  3.  19.  (3.  20),  and  in 
Const,  un.  C.  4.  11. 

*  According  to  the  ancient  law  when  he  had  him  in  manu  or  in  mancipio. 

»  Gaius,  II.  §  86  87  ;  III.  J  163 ;  Inst.  II.  9 ;  III.  28.  (29)  \  ^  4.  in  f.  I.  3.  19.  (20)  ; 
Const.  1.  3.  C.  5.  39. 

*  Tit.  Inst.  4.  7  ;  Dig.  lib.  14.  et  15.     See  infra,  ?  512,  seq. 

*  Rudhart,  Uber  systematische  Eintheilung  und  Stellung  der  Vertriige,  Niirnberg, 
1811. 

*  Respecting  conventions  whereby  claims  are  extinguished,  see  infra,  J  537,  and 
especially  J  540-542,  infra. 

t  fr.  16.  pr.  fr.  32.  fr.  46.  D.  46.  1  ;  fr.  2.  D.  20.  3  ;  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  20.  6  ;  fr.  9.  fr.  13. 
pr.  D.  13.  7  ;  Const.  1.  2.  C.  8.  33. 

8  This  appears  in  several  quasi  contracts :  JJ  1.  2.  I.  3.  27.  (3.  28). 

*  fr.  17.  J  1.  fr.  18.  J  4.  D.  13.  6 ;  fr.  16.  J  1.  D.  13.  7. 
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1.  Gcocrally  an  action  can  only  be  instituted  for  performance,  and  no 
party  can  unilaterally  recede,  even  if  the  other  party  should  not  yet  have  ful- 
filled his  obligation/  unless  such  right  had  been  expressly  agreed  on,'  or 
one  or  the  other  party  reserved  to  himself  repentance,*  or  if,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  the  fulfillment  after  the  delay  of  the  debtor  would  no  longer 
benefit  the  creditor.* 

2.  When  the  order  in  which  the  mutual  performances  are  to  be  made  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  agreement,*  or  expressly,  then  such  order 
must  be  observed.  But  otherwise  it  would  be  inequitable  when  one  party 
sues  for  perf  )rmance  who  has  not  yet  performed.  To  such  an  action  there  is 
the  exception  non  adimphti  contractus}  The  burden  of  proof  is  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  which  generally  govern  exceptions.  When  the  claim 
which  the  defendant  alleges  that  he  has  ac(]uired  by  the  convention  on  which 
he  is  sued  is  wholly  or  partly  denied,  then  the  defendant  must  show  it.  If 
the  plaintiff  allege  in  opposition  that  the  claim  has  been  extinguished  by 
payment  or  in  another  manner,  then  the  plaintiff  must  prove  it.^ 

B.   ACCORDING   TO   THE  ROMAN    LAW   ESPECIALLY. 

1.  Contractu  and  Pacts, 

§  395.  The  division  of  conventions  into  contracts  and  pacts  was  important 
in  the  Roman  law.  The  former  were  such  conventions  as  already  by  the 
older  civil  law  founded  an  obligation  and  action  ;^  all  the  other  conventions 
were  termed  pacts.  These  generally  did  not  produce  an  actionable  obligation.* 
Actionability  was  subsequently  given  to  several  pacts,  whereby  they  received 
the  same  power  and  efficacy  that  contracts  received  (§  397,  infra).  This 
Roman  divi.sion  of  conventions  into  contracts  and  pacts  is  unimportant  at  the 
present  day,  because  with  us  every  lawful  and  in  itself  valid  obligatorial 
convention  produces  an  obligation  and  action;"  but  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Roman  law  this  division  must  not  He  overlooked." 

»  Const.  5.  C.  4.  10 ;  Const.  .3.  C.  4.  44  ;  Conat.  17.  C.  2.  4 ;  Const.  2.  C.  4.  46. 
>fr.  51    \  1.  D.  ID.  1  ;  Dig.  18.  3;  Cod.  4.  54. 
»fr.  3').  pr.  D.  18.  1. 

•  <'ondt.  (3.  C.  4.  !>4.  Redpectiog  a  fourth  exception  which  the  Roman  law  per- 
mits, 8CP  ^  444,  infra. 

^  Tliiri  14,  e.  y.,  the  case  in  hiring:  fr.  24.  {  2.  D.  19.  2. 

•  Grtiu-,  IV.  \  12«; :  tr.  1.3.  J  8.  fr.  25.  D.  VJ.  1 ;  fr.  6.  {  4.  D.  44.  4 ;  Const.  21.  C. 
2.  .3  ;  Con^t.  f).  ('.  M.  45:  Snviyny,  System,  Vol.  5,  p.  289. 

^  iSee  authorities  cited  in  note  6. 

•  fr.  7.  pr.  §  1-4.  I).  2.  14. 

•  fr.  1.  i»r.  fr.  7.  {  4.  D.  2.  14.     See  {  459,  infra,  note  3. 

1°  Am  iiI<o  alri'a'l)*  according  to  the  canon  law :  cap.  1.  3.  X.  1.  35. 

"  Ltitvjulor/,  Tract,  tie  pactis  et  contractibus  Romanoruro,  Mannheim,  1772  ;  Wthtr^ 
Von  drr  imiiirl.  Verbindlichkeit,  J  83-85;  Griesinger,  Von  der  Verbindlichkeit  der 
Vertni^'e.  Tubingen.  171*3:  VnterhoUner,  Schuldrerh.  Vol.  1,  p.  25,  9eq,\  Savigny^ 
Obligation.  K.  Vol.  2,  }  72-78. 
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2.  Review  of  the  Actionable  Conventions  cuccording  to  the  Roman  Law, 

§  396.  The  Roman  law  generally  requires  for  the  production  of  a  valid 
obligation  from  a  convention  a  certain  external  form.  This  form  consists  in 
certain  words  uttered  orally  {verbis  contrahitur  ohligatloy  Rut  to  this  rule 
there  were  the  following  ancient  exceptions : 

1.  In  cases  in  which  a  certain  written  form  could  take  the  place  of  the 
verbal  form  {Uteris  contrahitur  ohligaiio). 

2.  There  were  certain  conventions  freed  from  all  form,  which  include — 

a.  The  obligations  contracted  by  simple  consent  {ohUgationcs,  qvse  solo  con- 
sensu contrahuntur) — in  which  it  was  held  that  the  simple  agreement  of  the 
parties  was  sufficient  to  produce  an  obligation  and  action. 

h.  The  obligations  contracted  by  the  subject  matter  {obligationes,  qum  re 
contrahunlur).  The  subject  matter  is  substituted  for  the  verbal  form  when 
one  party  has  already  given  something  to  the  other  party,  which  the  other 
most  subsequently  return  in  specie,  or  in  an  equal  quantity  and  quality.* 
These  formless  contracts  were,  with  the  exception  of  tlje  loan,  contractus  bonse 
Jidei,  while  the  formal  contracts  were  always  stricti  juris? 

3.  The  number  of  the  formless  contracts  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  the  priescriptis  verbis  action  (§  207,  supra).  The  new 
contracts  which  this  bonac  fidei  action  produced  resembled  the  cases  of  con- 
tract by  the  subject  matter  (re  contrahitur  obliyatio)^  as  the  new  action  could 
only  be  instituted  when  the  plaintiflf  had  given  something  to  or  done  something 
for  the  defendant,  which,  according  to  the  agreement,  had  to  be  returned,  or 
something  else  done  in  return.  These  were  usually  termed  innominate  contracts.' 

4.  In  the  course  of  time  certain  pacts  were  recognized  as  being  actionable 
as  an  exception  (§  395,  supra)^  which  included — 

a.  The  pacts  contractui  bonsejidei  adjecta  (§§  460,  461,  infra^. 

b.  The  praetorian  pacts. 

c.  The  pacts  legitima  (§  462,  seq.,  infra), 

5.  In  the  modern  Roman  law  the  obligations  in  writing  {Uterarum  obli- 
gaiio)  wholly  ceased.* 

TITLE   FIRST. 

op   contracts. 

Kinds  op  Contracts. 

§  397.  According  to  the  grounds  of  their  actionability,  the  Roman  law 
divides  contracts  into  four  kinds,  viz. :  obligations  by  virtue  of  their  subject 
matter;  by  words  solemnly  uttered;  by  writing;  and  by  the  simple  agreement 

»  J  2.  I.  3.  13.  (14).     See  fr.  52.  D.  44.  7  ;  Gaius,  III.  ?§  89.  90. 
•  On  the  differeDce  between  obligations  et  actiones  stricti  Juris  et  bonse  fidei^  see 
supra,  J  210. 

'  See  thereon  {  442,  seq.,  infra, 
^  See  2  466,  9eq,,  infra. 
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of  the  parties  (ohUgationum^  aut  enim  re  contrahuntur,  aut  verbis^  aut  literUj 
aut  consensu)}  This  distinction  in  the  Roman  law  sourcos  relates  only  to  the 
nominate  contracts,  hut  at  the  present  day  it  usually  refers  to  all  contracts, 
hecause  to  the  idea  of  obligations  by  virtue  of  their  subject  matter  such  an 
extent  is  given  that  it  also  embraces  innominate  contracts. 

I.  Obligations  Contracted  by  Simple  Agreement  {ohUgationes,  qum 

consensu  contrahuntur). 

Idea  and  Kinds. 

§  398.  To  the  conventions  which,  for  the  founding  of  an  obligation  and 
action,  require  naught  more  than  the  simple  agreement  of  the  parties  {ohli- 
ijatio  consensu  contnJutur)  belong  the  contracts  of  sale,  hiring  and  letting, 
the  eiiiphyteutical  contract,  and  the  partnership  and  mandate  conventions.' 
The  moderns  term  these  consensual  contracts. 

I.  Contract  of  Sale. 

A.  idea. 

§  399.  The  contract  of  sale  (emtio  et  vemlith)  is  that  kind  of  contract 
whereby  one,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by  another, 
promise's  to  transfer  or  cede  to  him  a  thing.  The  former  is  termed  the 
vendor,  the  latter  the  vendee.* 

B.    THE   OBJECT   OF   SALE. 

§  400.  The  thing  which  is  sold  and  the  price  stipulated  for  it  are  the 
objects  of  the  contract  of  sale.  The  thing  must  bo  in  commerce.*  Subject 
to  thi."*  condition  may  be  sold — 

1.  (^>^poreal  as  well  as  incorporeal  things,  and  of  the  latter,  real  rights^ 
as  well  as  claims.* 

2.  Single  things  as  well  as  totalities.^ 

3.  Present  as  well  as  future  things.    If  the  latter  be  of  the  kind  that  their 

»  C.ftius,  III.  J  89;  §  2.  I.  3.  13.(14);   fr.  52.  D.  44.  7. 

Mlaius,  HI.  J  135-137;  Inst.  III.  22.(23);  Donellut,  Comm.  jar.  civ.  Lib.  12. 
c.  1«». 

*  (;HiiH.  III.  139.  141;  Paul,  II.  17;  Inst.  3.  23.  (24);  Dig.  18.  1.  6;  19.  1  ;  Cod. 
TluMxi.  III.  I  ;  Cod.  Just.  4.  38.  40.  44-54  ;  Fragm.  Vaticana,  tit.  ex  emto  et  Tendito ; 
iJonrlluM.  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  13,  c.  1-5;  Oiiick,  Comm.  Vols.  16  and  17,  {  972- 
9ft I* ;  S^lltrn.  Spec,  de  contrahenda  emtione  Tcnditione,  Brussels,  1826;  fTiiler- 
holznrr.  SrhuldTerh.  Vol.  2.  p.  217,*^^.;  Koch,  Recht  der  Forder.  Vol.  3,  p.  602, 
«<"/.  :  Mvlifor,  Les  obiifi^ations,  Vol.  2,  p.  1,  tfq. 

*  fr.  :<4.  jj  1.  I>.  \H.  1.  Tbere  are  exception.'*  in  {  5.  I.  3.  23.  (24),  fr.  4.  5.  70.  D. 
18.  1.  Tht>  ttnle  of  a  thing  not  belonging  to  the  vendor  founds  at  least  an  obliga* 
toriul  reliition  between  the  parties  to  the  sale:  fr.  28.  D.  18.  1.  See  in/ra,  {  403. 
fr.  34    'c>^  i.  I>.  18.  1.  hAA  an  exceptional  case. 

*  K  If..  *»*rvitude«  :   fr.  80.  J  1.  I).  18.  1. 

*  I>i>r.  18.  4  ;  Cod.  4.  39.     See  Mupra,  \  364  ;  Fuckta,  tupra,  {  151. 

f  /;.  /;..  an  inheritance :  Dig.  18.  4  ;  Cod.  4.  39;  Bucket,  Recht  der  Ford.  |  68; 
Oiufk,  Comm.  Vol.  16,  {.1013-1024. 
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profit  depends  either  on  chance,  such  as  a  cast  of  a  net,  or  things  otherwise 
uncertain,  such  as  future  products,  then  it  depends  on  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract whether  the  parties  agreed  that  the  purchase  price  shall  be  governed 
by  the  amount  of  the  gain  acquired  or  shall  be  absolutely  paid.  In  the 
former  it  is  the  purchase  of  the  hope  of  an  uncertain  profit  {emtio  rei  s^peratsR) ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  the  purchase  of  a  thing. hoped  for  {emtio  spei).  In  the 
latter  both  parties  must  absolutely  submit  to  the  result.* 

4.  The  purchase  price  must  consist  in  an  absolute  or  relatively  designated 
sum  of  ready  money  {cerium)^  and  the  transaction  must  be  really  a  sale 
(verum)}  It  is  not  generally  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  convention  * 
that  it  be  measured  according  to  the  true  value  of  the  thing  {justum). 

0.    WHEN   THE    SALE   IS   PERFECTED. 

§  401.  The  contract  of  sale  is  perfect  and  the  reciprocal  obligations  arising 
from  it  are  complete  as  soon  as  both  parties  agree  respecting  the  thing  and 
its  price.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  consensual  contracts,  no  writing  is  required* 
to  perfect  them,  excepting  it  be  agreed  to  state  them  in  writing,  then  it  is  first 
perfected  by  the  signatures  of  the  parties;*  and  when  things  that  generally 
are  tasted  before  sale  {ad  gustum)^  then  the  contract  is  first  perfected  when 
the  vendee  has  tasted  them  and  found  them  acceptable.^ 

D.    EFFECT   OF   THE   SALE. 

1.  In  Relation  to  the  Risk  and  the  Ownership  of  the  Thing  Sold. 

§  402.  1.  As  soon  as  the  contract  of  sale  has  become  perfect,  the  risk  of 
the  thing  sold  {periculum  ret)  and  also  all  advantages  of  it  {commodum  rei)^ 
whether  they  be  inherent  or  arise  extrinsically,  if  not  otherwise  agreed  on, 
pass  to  the  purchaser.®     This  rule,  however,  has  the  following  exceptions  :  ® 

a. 'When  fungible  things  have  been  sold  according  to  measure,  number  or 
weight,  then  the  risk  does  not  pass  to  the  purchaser  till  the  things  have  been 

1  fr.  8.  §  1.  fr.  39.  J  1.  fr.  78.  J  3.  D.  18.  1 ;   fr.  11.  g  18.  in  fin.  fr.  12.  D.  19.  1  ; 
Oluek,  Comm.  Vol.  4,  p.  194,  Vol.  16,  p.  32. 
«  ii  1.  2.  I.  3.  23.  (24) ;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  19.  4 ;  fr.  7.  §  1.  D.  18.  1. 
»  fr.  36.  D.  18.  1  ;  Const.  8.  C.  4.  38 ;  fr.  46.  D.  19.  2  ;  fr.  6G.  D.  23.  3. 

*  fr.  16.  J  4.  D.  4.  4;  fr.  22.  J  3.  D.  19.  2.  See  Jopke^  Diss,  de  pretio  in  emtione, 
Utrecht,  1828. 

*fr.  38.  D.  44.  7;  GroustCj  Diss,  de  contrahenda  emtione  et  venditione  ex  jure 
Bomano,  Lovan.  1824. 

•  pr.  I.  3.  23.  (24) ;  fr.  1.  {  2.  D.  18.  1 ;  fr.  2.  D.  44.  7  ;  Const.  4.  O.  4.  48.  See 
Oonst.  17.  C.  4.  21. 

»  fr.  34.  J  5.  D.  18.  1.  fr.  4.  pr.  ?  1.  D.  18.  6 ;  Olucky  Comm.  Vol.  16,  ?  981  ;  Vol. 
iY,  J  1036;  Gentler  J  Pr.  de  emtione  venditione,  Jena,  1814,  translated  in  Earth's 
Dissertationensamml.  Vol.  1,  p.  167,  aeq. 

•  J  3.  L  3.  23.  (24);  Dig.  18.  6;  Cod.  4.  48;  /r«n,  de  periculo  et  comraodo  rei 
Tendits  et  traditae  sec.  jus.  Rom.,  Leyden,  1824-;  Gliick^  Comm.  Vol.  17,  §  1033-38. 

*  In  these  exceptional  cases  the  sale  does  not  become  perfect  immediately,  in  the 
'  narrow  sense  of  this  word. 
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measured,  counted  or  weighed  to  hinj.*  If,  on  the  contrary,  fungible  things 
have  been  sold  in  mass  and  gross  (jyrr  avfrnionvvi)^  then  the  risk  passes  to 
the  purchaser  from  the  moment  the  bargain  is  concluded.' 

h.  If  the  contract  of  sale  be  conditional,  then  the  risk  passes  to  the  pur- 
chaser on  the  performance  of  the  condition.  If  the  thing  pending  the  con- 
dition be  destroyed  by  casualty,  then  the  loss  is  the  vendor's.  If  it  be  only 
detcrionited.  then  the  vendee  must  bear  it  if  the  condition  be  afterwards  per- 
formed.' This  is  also  the  rule  when  by  the  contract  of  sale  it  has  been 
agreed  that  a  third  person  shall  designate  the  purchase  price,  as  this  is 
regarded  as  a  condition.* 

r.  Wh<Mi  several  things  are  alternately  sold,  then  the  risk  of  them  remains 
in  the  vendor  till  the  election  has  been  made  by  him ;  if  before  the  election 
they  Ik!  all  destroyed,  then  the  casual  h»ss  of  the  last  of  them  is  the  vendee's.* 

2  Tin*  property  in  the  thinir  sold  is  not  ae<|uired  by  the  vendee  till  its 
delivery  and  after  payment  of  the  purchase  price ;  unless  the  sale  was  on 
credit,  wlun  the  property  passes  at  the  same  time  with  its  delivery.* 

2.    0/  the  Ohiif/afions  of  the  Coti  tract  hi  f/  Parties  in  particular. 

a.   The  Vendor, 

§  403.  In  relati(»n  to  the  obligation  which  is  founded  by  the  c<»ntnict  of 
sale.     Th«'  vendor  is  bound — 

1.  To  deliver  the  thing  sold  to  the  vendee  at  the  proper  time'  and  place, 
with  all  its  jMicssories  and  with  all  the  product*  gathered  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  fofiveiition." 

2.  He  is  bound  f<ir  every  ru/j)a,  and  w  also  especially  bound  for  the  custody 
of  the  thing* 

^  Thi?  is  al.-o  the  rul**  wlien  \hv  objeit  is  fully  <le*ij:nRte<l  ami  hounded  :  e.  g.,  the 
entire  ht  id  :  uil  the  wide  eontuined  in  this  eask  ;  this  entire  heap  of  grnin.  Tliis 
\i«-\v  i-  <M»nti*ted.      Hut  see  fHiirf:,  Kuyni^  Vt)l.   IT,  p.  174,  *»</. 

>  fr.  ::'..  >  r.  7.  fr.  >^1.  ^  2.  D  is.  1  ;  fr.  4.  i|^  1.  2.  fr.  10.  ^  I.  I).  IS.  «  ;  Tonst.  2. 
C.  4.    I*-.      >'«•♦•  /J    Jill,  rupra,  note  7. 

*  fr.  s.  pi.  1».  is.  «;:  fr   7.  ].r.  D.  H.  1. 

*  i?  1.  I.  ;t.  2:1    \•1A^^.  Const.  i:>.  C.  4.  :i8.     See  (Jaius,  HI.  J  MO. 

*  Ir.  :\\.  ^  •:.  I)    IH.  I  ;  fr.  (J^.  pr.  I».  4«I.  3.     8ee  mfnt,  \  538. 

*  \  41.  I.  2.  1  ;  tr.  11.  I  2.  h.  1I».  I  ;  fr.  II*.  r>3.  I).  18.  I  ;  fr.  5.  j|  18.  D.  14.  4. 

*  It  hv  he  .-ued  hetore  (he  purcha<e-tii(>nej  18  paid.  then,  if  nauj^ht  else  h«5  been 
u;!rM-'i  on,  hv  Ijii-*  the  tj''f}>tni  nonduvx  mlimpifti ct>n(rartus  :  fr,  l.'l.  ^  8.  fr.  r»0.  !>.  10.  1. 
Tlii>^  .tpi'li*  <  jtl-<»  to  ihf  Vfiidee  when  he  iit  .^ued  for  the  payment  uf  the  purehase- 
niuiic)  hit<>:c  the  delivery  of  the  tiling:  fr.  2.'».  eod.  IU*«ipeettn|^  the  ilania^fe.H  the 
vti;diir  iii'i'i  pay  v\hen  !>••  ueliiyt*  the  delivery  of  the  thinj(,  see  fr.  21.  {  3.  fr.  1.  pr. 
Ir.  IJ.  I).  1'    1. 

"  >  .;   If.  tin   1   .;  ■J:5..JI.  .  fr.  7.pr.  D.  1«.  •'.;  fr.  11    $  13.  fr.  13.  ^JJ  10.  13.  is.  D.  1J».  1. 

»  Ti.i-  I-  e\|.rt  -..I  ill  tr.  :..  '<  2.  I».  1.:.  ♦. :  Ir.  31.  ^J  11.  12.  I>  21.  I  :  fr.  13.  \  16. 
I>  W  I  :  If.  1  J  pr.  i».  47.  2:  Ir.  ;i»;.  \)  !'.».  1  :  Ir.  3.  f).  is  1;  Hut  douht*  are  cre- 
ut<  1  \>\  tr  :.:,.  i  i  I).  IH  I  ;  fr  n.  ir  1  I».  \f*.  *•:  $  ::.  I.  23  (21)  and  Theophil.  ad. 
b.  1.     See  J/»tr»e,  vun  der  Culpa,  pp.  380  aad  S13. 
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3.  He  is  bound  without  special  agreement,  by  a  prescript  of  the  ^dilian 
Edict/  for  the  hidden  faults  and  defects  of  the  thing  {rnorh%  mfia)  affecting 
it  at  the  time  of  the  contract;*  and  even  if  they  were  unknown  to  him,* 
be  is  also  bound  for  all  characteristics  of  the  thing  which  it  according  to 
express  agreement  should  have  or  from  which  it  should  be  free  {dicta  et 
promma).*  If  the  thing  sold  be  affected  with  hidden  faults,  or  if  the  quali- 
ties promised  be  not  found  in  it,  then  the  vendee  has  the  election,  without 
distinguishing  whether  it  be  a  great  or  trifling  fault,  whether  he  will  sue  for 
the  entire  dissolution  of  the  contract  or  for  a  reduction  of  the  price.*  In  the 
former  case  he  has  the  action  rcdhibitoria^  in  the  latter  the  action  quanti 
minori^.^     The  former  endures  six  months,  the  lattor  one  yearJ 

4.  In  case  a  third  person  by  suit  evict  the  vendee  of  the  thing  sold  to  him, 
the  vendor  is  bound  to  indemnify  him  for  it  {evktionem  prnistare)^  even  if  he 
had  not  expressly  promised  this  and  had  not  known  that  the  thing  was 
another's.'     The  vendor  is  bound  to  indemnify,  excepting  in  the  event  of 

1  Dig.  21.  1  ;  Cod.  4.  58.  The  JEdilian  Edict  was  originally  applicable  only  to 
the  sale  of  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden,  but  it  was  soon  applied  not  only  to  the  sale 
of  all  other  things,  but  also  to  exchange :  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  19.  g  5.  fr.  38.  pr.  ^  5.  fr.  49. 
fir.  63.  D.  21.  1  ;  Const.  4.  C.  4.  58.  Cicero  de  off.  III.  c.  16.  17.  already  shows  this 
double  extension.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  applicable  to  gifts  and  hiring  and 
letting.  See  Milnter,  Rosztiiuscherrecht,  2d  ed.,  Hanover,  1796  ;  and  also  see  Koch, 
Recht  dcr  Forder.  Vol.  2,  p.  422,  teq. ;  Unterholzner^  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  264,  seq  , 
on  several  cognate  matters. 

«  fr.  54.  D.  21.  1 ;  Const.  3.  C.  4.  58. 

•  If  he  knew  and  was  silent,  then  he  could  always  be  sued  in  the  action  on  the 
contract  (g  405,  infra)  for  all  damages:  Const.  C.  4.  58.  This  action  is  now 
according  to  modern  law  also  permitted  against  the  ignorant  vendor,  but  only  for 
the  same  object  as  the  ^dilian  action  quanti  minoris :  fr.  13.  pr.  §  1.  1).  19.  1. 

•  fr.  18.  fr.  19.  pr.  J  2.  fr.  38.  §  10.  D.  21.  I ;  fr.  66.  pr.  D.  18.  1. 

6  fr.  1.  I  G.  8.  fr.  18.  pr.  fr.  19.  J  1.  D.  21.  1  ;  fr.  25.  g  1.  D.  44.  2. 

•  In  the  case  of  slaves  and  cattle  the  vendee  can  demand  a  double  stipulation 
for  the  specified  deficiency,  and  for  its  refusal  can  institute  one  or  both  of  these 
actions  :  fr  11.  {  4.  D.  19.  1  ;  fr.  28.  D.  21.  I ;  Const.  14.  C.  4.  49.  See  also  fr.  31. 
J  20.  1).  21.  1.  And  if  the  ornaments  on  the  animal  at  the  time  of  sale  were  not 
delivered,  he  can  institute  an  ^Edilian  action  either  for  the  return  of  the  animal  or 
for  the  delivery  of  the  ornaments:  fr.  38.  pr.  J  11.  D.  21.  1. 

^  fr.  19.  §  6.  fr.  38.  pr.  fr.  55.  D.  21.  1 ;  Const.  2.  C.  4.  58.  Respecting  the  refusal 
of  security,  the  action  redhibitoria  can  be  instituted  only  in  two  months  and  the 
action  quanti  minoris  only  in  six  months.  Respecting  the  refusal  to  deliver  the 
ornaments,  in  general  an  action  can  be  instituted  only  in  two  months :  fr.  28.  38. 
pr.  D.  21.  I.  On  the  use  of -(Edilian  actions  among  merchants,  see  Ludtrnsenj  Diss. 
nwm  mercator  venditis  mercibus  actione  quanti  minoris,  Helmstadt,  1801  ;  PUhl 
Handelsrecht,  Vol.  1,  p.  180. 

«  Dig.  21.2;  Cod.  8.  45  ;  Koch,  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  2,  p.  363,  scq. ;   Gliick,  Comm. 
Vol.  20,  J  1116,  8eq.\  J.  B.  Mailer^  Versuch  iiber  die   Gewiihrleistung,  Jena  and 
Leipzig,  1805;  K.  0  Miiller,  Die  Lehre  des  Rom.  Rechts  von  der  Eviction,  Halle 
1851. 

•  fr.  19.  D.  21.  2 ;  Const.  6.  25.  C.  8.  45 ;  Const.  5.  C.  4.  62.     The  action  in  this 
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fraud,  only  when  the  vendee  has  heen  deprived  of  the  thing  rightfully 
by  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary  judge/  and  the  vendee  did  not  neglect  to 
defend  it.  Hence  when  the  vendee  has  been  sued  or  should  sue  respecting 
the  thing,  he  must  give  notice  thereof  to  the  vendor  and  demand  aid  from 
him  in  the  action  instituted  (lifrm  (Iniunrinre)} 

The  obligation  of  the  vendor  to  guarantee  the  thing  transferred  arises 
generally,  not  only  in  sale,  but  also  in  all  onerous  conventions;  hence  in 
exchange  (§  445,  hi/ra),  in  partition  of  an  inheritance  (§  750,  iu/rd)^  in 
composition  (§  448,  infra) y  and  when  property  is  given  in  payment,  etc. 
(§  532,  Z/'/rd),  but  not  in  gift  (§  4G8,  infra), 

b.   Obligations  of  the  Vendee, 

§  404.  The  vendee  is  bound — 

1 .  To  pay  the  pronn.sed  purchase  price  immediately  on  the  delivery  of  the 
thing  sold.  If  this  be  not  done,  then  he  must  pay  interest,  even  if  he  be  not 
in  delay.*'' 

2.  The  vendee  is  also  answerable  for  every  wrong,*  and  is  bound  to  give 
the  vendor  hfcurity  for  the  purchase  money.* 

3.  Tin*  vendee  must  repny  the  money  which  the  vendor  has  expended 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  contract  for  the  preservation  of  the  thing 
sold.* 

3.   Art  ions  on  Conirnch  of  Sale, 

§  405.  Contracts  of  sale  give  the  vendor  the  action  venditiy  the  vendee 
the  action  fwfi.  Both  of  them  are  direct  actions,  JLdapted  for  the  en- 
furc<nient  of  the  obligations  arising  from  contracts  of  sale  rightfully  or 
in  pur>uauce  of  special  agreements  (ex  jHtrfii^  adjftctisy  §§  452,  453,  in- 
f'ra  I.' 

c«?r  niav  l»e  inntituUMl  on  the  sale  ({  405.  infra)  for  the  rcndee'e  dania)(f.<<.  See,  in 
a«Mitit»n  to  the  passaped  citiMl,  fr.  m.  \  3.  fr.  70.  D.  21.2;  fr.  45.  pr.  D.  19.  1.  With 
tlif  Kon)a[i«  in  the  case  of  eviction  the  double  stipulation  was  very  u^ual,  and 
\ihcn  it  fia**  ^'iven  if  the  vt  hole  thing  were  evicted  the  duplum  could  always  he 
d*Mtiti(i<li-i  ill  tlii-  action  fx  fttpulnfu:  fr.  42.  43.  5G.  }  2  D.  21.  2.  Kci^pecting  partial 
ivic'.iuij.  M«.-  tr    1    fr.  04.  U.  21.  2. 

'  fr.  :\\  .{.'■.  \>  '1\.  2.  Hut  not  if  it  be  destroyed  by  casualty  or  the  vendee  be 
ilfpri\e<l  of  it  i.v  the  peremptory  decree  of  the  regent:  fr.  11.  pr.  fr.  21.  D.  21.  2; 
C(»nr.t.   IT.  C    4    4i». 

»  fr.  ;u.  pr.  tr  51.  i;  1.  fr.  53.  \  1.  Ir.  5:».  \  1.  fr.  56.  \  4-7.  fr.  63.  J  2.  D.  21.  2; 
CoM^i.  s   :♦.  .»«».  j.i   ('.  8.  4.'). 

•  .'^ee  fii/T.i.  ^  .i.Hl,  note*  3  and  4. 

•  .^ee  li.i'  pu'-.i^'fi  and  writings*  cited  in  {  403,  tupra.  note  0,  p.  317. 
»  Ir.  11.  i  2.  I».  i:».  1. 

•Const.  ]•;.  (*.  4.  41*  :  fr.  13.  \  22.  D.  \9,  1. 

'  J  1.  I.  3.  23.  .24;  :  fr.  11.  pr.  fr.  13.  {  I'J.  D.  19.  1  ;  Cud.  4.  41*;  Gliiek,  Comm. 
Vol.  17,  {  1040-1043. 
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E.    RESCISSION   OF   THE   CONTRACT   OF   SALE. 

§  406.  The  contract  of  sale  may  be  rescinded — 

1.  By  the  agreement  of  the  parties  (rnvfuo  Jisscnsu),  if  it  has  not  been 
fiilfilled.* 

2.  At  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties — 

a.  If  he  had  reserved  the  right  for  a  certain  time  to  withdraw  from  the 
contract,^  and 

b.  If  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  has  been  injured  by  the  contract  more 
than  one-half  of  the  purchase  price'  {htsio  vltra  (Umidumi  s.  fnomu's),  which 
occurs  when  that  which  he  received  is  not  worth  half  as  much  as  he  gave  for 
it.  In  this  case  the  injured  party  can  sue  for  the  rescission  of  the  contract, 
but  the  defendant  has  the  election  whether  he  will  suffer  the  rescission  or 
whether  he  will  avoid  it  by  compensating  for  the  injury.*  Such  damages  are 
not  paid  if  they  have  been  expressly  or  impliedly  renounced,*  or  if  a  testator 
commanded  a  thing  to  be  sold  at  a  certain  price,*  and  in  the  sale  of  a  hope, 
such  as  the  product  of  the  next  cast  of  a  net  (^nnfto  ."?/><  0.^ 

II.  The  Contract  of  Letting  or  Henting. 

A.  idea. 

§  407.  The  contract  of  letting  or  renting  (Joratio  ct  comhictid)^  is  that 
whereby  one,  in  consideration  of*  the  payment  uf  rent  or  reward  {inn-vfii)^  by 
another,  allows  to  him  the  employment  and  the  use  of  a  thing,  or  promises 

>  §  4.  I.  3.  29.  (30).  See  fr.  6.  J  2.  D.  18.  1  ;  fr.  3.  fr.  5.  I  1.  D.  18.  5;  fr.  35.  D. 
50.  17;  Cod.  4.  45. 

»  fr.  3.  D.  18.  1  ;   Const.  4.  C.  4.  58 ;   Dig.  18.  5. 

'  If  he  were  forced  or  defruuded  by  the  other  party,  then  the  (hiiuagcs  need  not 
be  so  great.     On  these  eases  see  8vj>ra^  ^^  22H,  227,  388,  381). 

♦  Const.  2.  C.  4.  44.  compure  with  Const.  8.  C.  4.  44.  These  ri'scripls  speak  only 
of  the  vendor;  but  the  practice  lias  m^t  only  extended  them  to  the  vendee,  l.)ut  to 
all  onerous  conventions  ;  WUkcnf,  I)iss.  de  reme<lio  L.  2.  C.  de  rescind,  enit.  vend  , 
Groningen,  1805;  De  Jivuuicr^  Diss,  de  rescindenda  vendiiione  oh  lasiuneni  enor- 
mem,  Utrecht,  1824;  Dcdehmd,  de  vera  indole  et  vi  hesionis,  (iuitinj^^en,  1837; 
Glilck,  Comm.  Vol.  17,  J  1028-1032;  Uuterhohtier,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  245,  s'^q.  ; 
Koch,  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  500,  «<•</.,  p.  045,  seq. 

6arg.  fr.  38.  D.  18.  1. 

«  fr.  49.  I  9.  D.  30. 

'  fr.  8.  J  1.  D.  18.  1.  Many  think  that  a  public  sale  should  he  excepted,  but  for 
insufficient  reasons:    Gliick,  Vol.  17,  p.  93-97  ;    f/ntcrhohnrr,  sujirn,  \).  '2AH. 

8  Gaius,  lir.  §  142  ;  Inst.  3.  24.  (2-)) ;  Dig.  19.  2  ;  Cod.  4.  05  ;  Wcstyhal,  Lehre  vom 
Kauf-Pacht-Mieth-und  Erbenzinscontracte,  Leipzig,  1789;  AnichohL  De  contractu 
locationis  et  conductionis,  Leyden,  1815;  Henot^  De  tit.  Pand.  locati  conduct!, 
Lovan.  1820;  JJonellus,  comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  13,  c.  0-9:  O/Uck,  (/onim.  Vol.  17,  § 
1044-1060,  Vol.  18,  §  1001-1('04;  Vi.tnholztifr.  Schulilverii.  Vol.  2,  p.  310,  .^eq.-^ 
Koch,  Recht  der  Fonler.  Vol.  3,  p   329,  :<^q. 

•  The  rent  or  reward  is  here  just  as  neces.'-ary  as  the  price  in  the  contract  of  sale  : 
fr.  20.  §  1.  fr.  46.  D.  19.  2. 
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to  perform  certain  services.  This  contract  is  perfect  and  the  obligation  arising 
from  it  is  complete  as  soon  as  the  contracting  parties  have  agreed  respecting 
the  object  and  the  rent  or  reward/  unless  it  was  agreed  to  put  the  contract 
in  writing.' 

B.    KINDS   OF   CONTRACTS   OF   LETTING    AND   RENTING   OR   HIRING. 

§  408.  The  contract  of  letting  and  renting  or  hiring,  in  relation  to  its  object, 
is  divided  into  the  following  kinds : 

A.  The  letting  and  renting  of  things  (locatio  et  conditctio  reruni).  These 
things  may  be — 

1.  Movables,  urban  houses  or  land.  In  such  case  it  is  termed  a  contract 
of  renting,  and  in  the  case  of  dwellings  and  houses  the  lessee  is  termed  inq^i- 
linus, 

2.  Or  they  may  be  rural  land  or  houses,  etc. ;  then  it  is  a  contract  of  let- 
ting, and  the  lesHoe  or  tenant  is  termed  coionus. 

B.  The  lettin*r  and  hiring  of  services,  which  are  of  two  kinds — 

1.  Either  such  services  as  a  servant  or  workman  promises  to  perform  in 
consideration  of  a  certain  reward  {locatio  et  comhtctio  operantin) ; 

2.  Or  when  one  authorizes  another  to  conduct  a  certain  work,  to  which 
the  oth<T  prcmii^cH  the  performance  of  the  requisite  services  in  connideration 
of  a  certain  reward.  This  is  a  contract  of  hiring  or  bargaining  {lovatio  ft 
rouihu'tio  n  rfdnntitf  ojtt  ri:i).  In  the  letting  and  renting  of  things  {hfcntio 
ft  comhirttn  rt rum),  he  who  permits  their  use  and  enjoyment,  and  in  the 
letting  and  hiring  of  services  (locatio  et  conductio  operaruni)^  he  who  is  to 
pcTforni  them,  i»  termed  locator,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  to  pay  f«»r 
these  is  termtMl  roiuhirtor.  In  the  letting  or  hiring  of  services,  the  hirer  or 
engager  i>*  teniMMl  huaior  ojuris ;  the  hired  or  engagee  is  termed  conductor  a. 
redfmfnr  ojk  rr^i  i^  414,  lii/rn). 

1.    0/  fhr  L*ftiuij  and  Rtvtimj  of  Things  (locatio  et  conductio  rerum). 

a.   Object. 

§  400.  There  are  two  matters  to  be  observed  in  the  renting  of  things;  one 
i»  the  thiiiir  which  is  the  oljeet,  the  r)ther  the  rent  or  reward  which  is  paid 
for  the  use  and  eijj(»yuient  of  the  thing. 

1.  Kvery  thini:  movable  or  immovable,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,*  may  be 
let  or  rented,  hut  it  mu.st  not  be  such  as  is  consumed  by  use.^     The  things 


»  j.r.  I.  ::.  'J4.  CJ:..:  Ir.  1.  I>.  II*.  2:  fr.  2.  I).  44.  7. 
'  ar^'.  pr.  1.  .'J    2.:.  i  24 )  ;  Const.  17.  (\  4.  21. 


'  /,'.  7  .  ir.  1  i;  1.  Ir  !♦.  J.  ;{.  I».  :{!♦.  4.  However.  i)rn>diAl  serTitaden  cannot  be  let 
ui'liiMit  till-  la.'i-!  !(•  uhirli  tiny  Ai»pertuiii :  tr.  44.  I>.  19.2.  In  the  toorccs  the 
irttif.^'  (.f  tin  i»-Mfrijii  ii*  rorely  ripoken  «>f:  fr.  <'»«).  I).  23.  3;  ^  1.  in  fin.  I.  2.  5; 
htMic  tliv  Irttjiiu:  oi  it*  ol.jeet  is  luore  freijutuily  5{>okeu  of:  fr.  12.  {  2.  D.  7.  1  : 
:r.  :*.  \  \-  \  -'••  i  l    I'-  !'.•■  2. 

«  Siu  h  II  one  .it  U-nst  ciionot  l»e  let  for  ordinary  u»e.     See  fr.  3.  {  C.  D.  13.  G. 
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belon^^iDg  to  another  may  be  rented.*     The  lessee  may  sublet  the  things 
rented  to  him,  if  not  otherwise  agreed  on  {suh  locatio  et  sub  comhictio)} 

2.  The  rent  or  reward  must  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the  price  in 
the  ctnitract  of  sale  (§  400,  suprii).  It  must  consist  in  a  certain  sum  of 
money ,^  yet  in  the  letting  of  a  thing  that  produces,  a  part  of  the  product  may 
be  stipulated  for  rent;  and  when  this  is  an  aliquot  part  of  the  product  it  is 
teru^cd  colunus  partiarlus} 

b.   Obligations  of  the  Contracting  Parties, 
A.   Of  the  locator  (lessor). 

§  410.  In  relation  to  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  parties  arising  from 
lettin'T  and  renting  of  things,  both  parties  from  the  moment  of  the  perfection 
of  the  contract  are  answerable  for  every  wrong  {culpa),  for  dUigfntia  and 
cnsfodidj  but  purely  casual  damages  need  not  be  compensated.* 

1.  The  locator  (bailor)  is  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  to  the  conductor 
(bailee)  for  the  designated  use  throughout  the  whole  of  the  rent  term, 
unless  he  can  prove  that  he  is  placed  in  the  necessity  of  using  a  rented 
house  for  himself  or  his  family;  or  when  the  house  re<juires  necessary  repair; 
or  when  the  conductor  (bailee)  uses  the  hired  thing  badly  ;*  or  if  he  has  not 
paid  the  rent  for  two  years.' 

2.  The  locator  (bailor)  must  protect  the  conductor  (bailee)  in  the  use  and 
service  of  the  thing,®  and  during  the  rent  term  must  keep  it  in  such  condition 
that  the  conductor  (bailee)  is  able  to  make  the  intended  use  of  it." 

3.  If  not  otherwise  agreed  on,  the  locator  (bailor)  must  bear  the  incum- 
brances of  public  burdens  and  taxes  on  the  thing  ;*^  and 

»  fr.  12.  i  2.  D.  7.  1  ;  fr.  23.  pr.  D.  20.  1  ;  fr.  7.  9.  pr.  ?,  6.  fr.  35.  ?  1.  D.  19.  2. 
One  cannot  generally  hire  his  own,  fr.  45.  pr.  D.  50.  17;  fr.  15.  I).  IG.  3;  Const. 
20.  23.  C.  4.  G5,  but  may  exceptionally  when  the  lessor  has  a  right  to  its  use:  Ir. 
29.  pr.  D.  7.  4;  fr.  35.  ^  1.  fr.  37.  D.  13.  7;  fr.  28.  37.  D.  41.  2. 

2  Const.  6.  C.  4.  65. 

5  pr.  I.  3.  24.  (25) ;  fr.  2.  pr.  fr.  25.  pr.  D.  19.  2. 

•  fr.  25.  J  G.  fr.  35.  J  1.  I).  19.  2  ;  Const.  18.  21.  C.  4.  G5 ;  Const.  8.  G.  2.  3  ;  Gluck, 
Vol.  17,  p.  331,  seq. 

B  Const.  1.  28.  C.  4.  65.  See  §  5.  I.  3.  24.  (25) ;  fr.  25.  f.  7.  I).  19.  2  ;  fr.  5.  g  15. 
in  fin.  D.  13.  G;  fr.  9.  g  2.  D.  19.  2  ;  Ilassc,  von  dtr  Culpa,  2d  ed.  p.  373.  It  the 
lessee  of  a  tarm  is  left  the  cattle  which  belong  to  it  at  a  designated  rate,  on  con- 
dition that  after  the  ending  of  the  term  he  shall  leave  a  cattle  herd  on  the  farm  oi 
the  same  value  (contractus  socid&i),  then  the  lessee  becomes  the  owner  of  the  cattle 
and  also  bears  the  casual  damages:  fr.  3.  ir.  54.  ^  2.  I).  19.  2;  Bertram^  Diss,  de 
contractu  socidie,  Halle,  1774. 

•  Const.  3.  C.  4.  65.  This  constitution  speaks  only  of  rented  houses  and  does 
not  apply  to  rented  ground. 

Ur.  54.  ^  1.  fr.  5G.  D.  19   2. 

8  fr.  9.  pr.  g  1.  fr.  30.  pr.  D.  19.  2. 

•  fr.  15.  g  1.  fr.  58.  g  2.  fr.  25.  §  2.  D.  19.  2.     But  see  fr.  25.  §  4.  1).  19.  2. 

10  Quartering  of  soldiers  or  guests  of  the  city  according  to  the  Roman  law  is  a 
real  buiden  :   fr.  3.  H   13.  14.  fr.  14.  J  2.  D.  50.  4;  fr.  11.  D.  50.  5;  Const.  5.  9.  C. 
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4.  Reimburse  the  rovdurtor  (bailee)  for  the  money  beneficially  expended 
by  him  on  the  thing.* 

B.   Of  the  Conductor  (lessee). 
§  411.  The  ionthu'tor  (lessee)  has  the  right  to  use  the  thing  and  reap  its 
products :  the  property  in  the  latter  he  first  acquires  by  their  perception.* 
On  the  other  baud — 

1.  He  is  bound  to  pay  the  stipulated  rent  at  the  appointed  time.  If  a 
considcnible  part  of  the  products  before  perception  be  destroyed  by  pure 
casualty,  then,  if  not  otherwise  agreed  on,  he  can  claim  a  proportional  abate- 
ment of  the  rent.  After  the  perception  of  the  fruits  they  remain  wholly  at 
his  risk.' 

2.  lie  cannot  abandon  the  rented  thing  before  the  expiration  of  the  term/ 
unkss  circumHtanees  arose  which  no  longer  permitted  the  peaceful  use  of  it* 

3.  Af\er  the  term  has  ended  he  must  return  the  thing  to  the  lessor.* 

C.  End  of  the  Ltttiiuj  and  Hiring  of  Things  (locatio  et  conductio  rerum). 

§  412.  The  contract  for  rent  ceases — 

1.  With  the  efflux  of  the  time  agreed  on.  If  the  same  be  immediately 
expressly  or  tacitly  renewed,  then  it  is  termed  reloratio  (reletting).  It  ia 
tacitly  renewed  when  the  lessee,  afler  the  end  of  the  term,  with  the  knowledge 
and  without  objection  of  the  lessor,  continues  to  use  the  rented  thing.  The 
new  renting  is  g(»verned  by  the  former  conditions,  and  if  not  otherwise  agreed 
on  or  determined  by  the  custom  of  the  place,  then  the  tacit  reletting  of  rustic 
land  continuis  always  one  year,  and,  as  to  urban  land,  till  one  party  notifies 
the  other.  If  the  toruKT  couventi(»n  in  writing  were  for  a  certain  time,  then 
the  tacit  renewal  will  be  for  the  same  time.^ 

2.  When  the  K-Ksor  has  only  a  temporary  right  to  the  thing,  which  was 
known  to  the  les.^^ee  on  entering  into  the  contract,  he  has  no  redress  for 
indemnity  again.nt  the  lessor"  because  of  the  cessation  of  the  right. 

12.  41.  From  wliieh  it  i^  usually  deduced  that  it  is  to  be  borne  by  the  lessor. 
Tbi'  bur<!«'ii  ot  niaiutcniiiice  aud  board,  often  combined  with  the  quartering  burden^ 
i?!  lit  nil  r\iiit;<  to  Ik*  regarded  as  a  per:(ouaI  burden,  and  therefore  afTects  the  lessee: 
frl'trf:,  (\imm.  Vol.  17,  $  lo:>.'<;  Unterholzntr^  p.  306,  note  c;  A'orA,  p.  742,  #ey. ; 
Vnu'jff.tr,  J  041.  Kcm.  'I. 

»  fr.  :>.'».  H    I>    ii».  2. 

»  \  JO.  I.  J.  1.      Se<«  Muprn,  \  20.3. 

*  fr.  .'''  >,  0.  I>.  l<.».  -J  .  fr.  i:».  \  2-7.  I).  11>.  2.  See  also  {  372,  tupra,  note  8,  and 
works  y  itt  1  in  \  410.  nulc  10.  nupra. 

*  fr.  r»r..  >,  1.  \K  K».  2. 

»  fr  Jfi.  i?  2.  fr.  27.  {  1.  fr.  28.  fr.  13.  J  7.  fr.  33.  D.  19.  2  :  aiiirk,  Comm.  Vol.  It, 
p.  47^. 

«  i;  :,  ill  fjn.  I.  A.  24.  (25):  fr.  48.  {  1.  D.  19.  2;  Const.  10.  C.  8.  4 ;  Const,  34. 
C.  4    •:. .   Ton-l.  2.'»    ('.  4.  6.%  ;   frlUck,  Vol.  17,  p.  497,  tfq, 

'  fr.  1  i.  J  11.  fr.  14.  I».  19.  2;   (Jliick,  Comm.  Vol.  17,  p.  278. 

*  fr.  9.  \  1.  D.  19.  2  ;  fr.  25.  {  4.  I).  24.  3. 
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3.  When  the  lessor  sells  the  thing,  and  on  the  sale  the  continuation  of  the 
letting  is  not  agreed  on  with  the  vendee  (sale  breaks  the  letting),  he  is  not 
bound  by  the  contract  concluded  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  but  can 
evict  the  latter ;  but  for  this  the  latter  can  claim  damages  from  his  lessor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lessee  need  not  continue  the  contract  with  the  vendee 
of  the  thing.*  The  contract  for  letting  is  not  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
one  or  the  other  party,  provided  the  contrary  be  not  expressly  aurreed  on.* 

2.  Letthg  and  Hiring  of  Labor  (operarum  and  operis  locatio  et  conductio). 

a.  Object, 

§  413.  The  services  which,  in  the  letting  and  hiring  of  labor,  form  the 
object  of  the  contract  must  be  lawful  and  such  as  have  a  market  price,  t.  c, 
for  which  one  generally  pays  a  compensation,  and  not  as  an  honorarinm} 
The  compensation,  which  is  also  termed. wiflrwMj[>?'e/iV???,*  is  governed  by  the 
same  principles  as  govern  the  letting  and  hiring  of  things. 

b.  Obligations  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

§  414.  Both  parties  are  bound  for  every  wrong,  but  not  for  casualty.'* 

1.  If  a  casualty  render  the  performance  of  the  service  wholly  or  partially 
impossible,  then  the  promised  compensation  must  be  paid,  unless  it  happened 
to  the  person  of  him  who  should  perform  the  services.* 

2.  If  casual  damages  happen  in  a  contract  of  labor,  then  this  affects  the 
employer,^  excepting  either  when  the  employ^  has  assumed  it  or  the  employer 
has  given  a  certain*  quantity  of  fungible  things  to  be  used  in  a  manufacture. 
This,  in  doubtful  cases,  is  to  be  interpreted  so  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
that  the  thing  given  be  applied  to  the  work,  but  only  an  equal  quantity  of 
things  of  the  same  kind;®  and  hence  the  hiring  in  this  case  has  a  certiiin 
similarity  to  loan.*  The  casual  damages  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
arising  from  neglect  in  the  conducting  of  a  work  or  from  a  fault  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  material  used  by  the  employe  (intium  ojwn's).  These  the 
employ^  must  bear,*®  unless  they  arise  after  the  work  has  been  apjjroved 
by  the  employer." 

1  Const.  9.  C.  4.  65.  See  fr.  25.  ^  1.  fr.  32.  D.  19.  2  ;  fr.  120.  ^  2.  D.  30 ;  Gcstcrdiuf/, 
Nachforschungen,  Vol.  3,  p.  217,  on  the  principle  that  sale  breaks  the  letting. 

»  §  6.  I.  3.  24.  (25) ;  fr.  19.  g  8.  D.  19.  2  ;  Const.  10.  C.  4.  C5. 

»  fr.  5.  J  2.  D.  19.  5. 
'  *  fr.  30.  {  3.  D.  19.  2. 

*  fr.  25.  {  7.  D.  19.  2.  and  the  passages  and  writings  cited  in  J  410,  su/>ra,  note  5. 

«  fr.  38.  pr.  D.  19.  2  ;   fr.  19.  J  9.  fr.  15.  J  6.  D.  19.  2. 

»  fr.  69.  D.  19.  2. 

8  If  the  employe  furnish  the  entire  material  and  the  manufacture  do  not  repre- 
sent merely  an  accession  to  the  material  furnished  by  the  employer,  it  is  not  an 
hiring  and  letting,  but  a  purchase  and  sale  :  fr.  2.  g  1.  D.  10.  2  ;  ii.  ur).  D.  18.  1. 

»fr.  31.  D.  19.  2. 

wfr.  61.  §  I.  fr.  62.  D.  19.  2. 

"  fr.  24.  pr.  D.  19.  2.     Such  is  the  case  also  when  a  work  is  to  be  done  piece- 
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c.  End  of  the  Letting  and  Hiring  of  Labor  (operanim  and  operw  locatio  et 

conductio). 

§  415.  The  contract  for  letting  and  hiring  of  labor  is  ended — 

1.  When  a  single  service  which  was  its  object  is  performed. 

2.  When  it  is  formed  for  a  continuous  service  of  the  same  kind,  by  the 
death  of  him  who  is  to  perform  the  service,  and  by  the  efflux  of  the  time  for 
which  it  was  agreed.  There  may  be  an  express  as  well  as  tacit  rehiring, 
when  the  servant  or  workman  performs  his  services  after  the  ending  of  the 
time  agreed  on.     The  latter  continues  till  one  party  notifies  the  other.' 

3.  The  contract  for  hiring  ends  when  the  labor  is  done  or  the  work  fin- 
ished.    In  this  case  there  also  may  be  a  rehiring.' 

d.  Actions  Arising  from  Letting  and  Hiring  (locatio  et  conductio). 

§  416.  The  contract  of  letting  and  hiring  of  either  things  or  services  gives 
to  the  lessor  tlie  action  lomfi^  and  to  the  lessee  the  action  contiucfi.  They  are 
both  direct  actions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  obligation  resulting  from  the 
contract.*  The  lessee  of  urban  land  (^inqnilinus),  but  not  of  rural  land  {colo- 
iiM«),  when  he  has  perforcfied  his  contract,  has  the  interdict  ffe  migrtnulo 
against  the  lessor  when  he  will  not  permit  him  to  remove  with  his  property 
(^invert is  et  iUatis).* 

e.  I^x  Rhodia  de  jactu,* 

§  417.  When  a  peril  of  the  sea  threatens  to  wreck  a  ship,  and  a  part  of 
the  cargo  is  jettisoned  to  preserve  the  ship  and  the  remainder  of  the  cargo, 
or  if  in  con8*Mjiiento  of  the  peril  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  has  been  damaged, 
then  the  owners  of  the  jettisoned  or  damaged  cargo,  by  the  Lex  Rhftdia  de 
j'tirtH  which  the  Knmans  have  adopted,  have  the  right  to  claim  from  the 
owners  of  the  preserved  ship  and  cargo  a  proportional  compensation  for  the 
loss  suffered.*     llt'specting  which  is  U>  be  ol>served — 

1.  That  tvery  one  who  must  contribute  for  the  damages  is  bound  only  for 
his  share,  and  is  not  bound  to  pay  for  the  deficiency  of  another.^ 

wi4i*.  or  to  bo  finished  or  delivered  according  to  a  standard,  and  the  damflfg^fl  affect 
the  p.^rt  tlijit  hji«4  been  ftlreadj  accepted:  fr.  3C.  37.  D.  19.  2.  However,  the  accept- 
ance I*  not  coiit-iusive  when  it  has  been  influenced  by  the  fraud  of  the  empIoj6: 
fr.  24.  in  f.  D.  ]'J.  2. 

>  nr^  fr.  I't.  ^  11.  in  fin.  D.  19.  2.  The  original  contract  endures  till  the  like 
noticf  \n'  ;:iv<ii  wlien  no  time  is  designated  and  he  who  should  perform  the  service 
dt»i  -  not  pn  vi.iii'ly  die.  »  fr.  13.  {  10.  D.  19.  2. 

>  pr.  I.  3.  21.  i2r.).  *  fr.  1.  {  1-3.  D.  43.  32. 

*  Piiul.  II.  7:    I).  1*.  2;   /VrJtm*,  ad   rem  nauticnm   pertinente.>«,  with   notes  by 
Vinniu*.  p.  l'<H-2:»7  ;   (fluck,  Comm.  Vol.  14.  {  3H3  ;  Spanoghe,  Diss,  de  lege  Rhodia 
de  jintii.  (Ihrnt,  1><.'{0:  Srhryver^  Pur  la  loi  Uhodia  de  jactu,  Brussels,  1844. 

•  f r  1.  I>.  1 ».  2.  The  Fame  principle  applies  when  the  ship  is  rescued  from  an- 
other kin«l  «>f  peril  hy  the  parrifice  of  a  part  of  the  cargo,  e.g.,  ransom  paid  to 
piratii^:  fr.  2.  J  3.  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  14.  2. 

Ur.  2.  {  6.  D.  14.  2. 
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2.  In  estimating  the  proportional  compensation  for  damages,  the  jettisoned 
cargo  is  valued  at  the  cost  price  and  the  saved  cargo  at  the  price  for  which  it 
would  probably  sell.* 

3.  If  the  ship,  notwithstanding  the  jettison,  perish  in  the  peril  in  which 
the  jettison  was  made,  then  no  compensation  for  damages  is  given  ;  but  if  the 
ship  survive  that  peril,  but  subsequently  perish  in  another  peril,  then  the 
compensation  must  be  given.^ 

4.  By  the  Roman  law,  however,  if  he  who  suffered  damages  from  the  jetti- 
son had  made  a  contract  of  affreightment  with  the  ship's  owner  or  master, 
then  he  is  remitted  to  his  action  on  the  contract  against  him,  who  thereupon 
can  institute  an  action  against  the  owners  of  the  saved  cargo  on  the  contract 
made  with  them.' 

III.  Emphyteutical  Contract.* 

§  418.  The  emphyteutical  contract  (contractus  emphj/fmficanm)  is  that 
whereby  one  transfers  land  to  another  as  enrphytrusis,  in  consideration  that 
the  latter  shall  pay  to  the  former  a  return  or  rent  for  it  (§  326,  sujyra^. 
This  contract  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  contract  of  sale,  and  in  other 
respects  similar  to  a  contract  for  rent,  hence  the  Roman  jurists  disputed 
whether  it  was  the  former  or  the  latter.  Zeno  said  it  was  a  contract  peculiar 
to  itself,  with  which  Justinian  agrees.*  Like  the  contracts  of  sale  and  rent, 
it  becomes  complete  by  the  simple  agreement  of  the  parties.  Its  effect  is 
that  the  owner  must  transfer  the  land  to  the  emphyteufa^  thereupon  the 
latter  must  pay  the  agreed  rent.  In  case  of  misfortune  the  law  prescribes 
that  the  total  destruction  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner,  the  partial  destruction 
by  the  emphi/teuta.^  This  rule  may  be  varied  by  an  agreement  in  writing.^ 
The  action  resulting  from  this  contract  which  the  parties  have  against  each 
other  is  direct,  and  is  now  termed  action  emphyteutic  aria. 

IV.  The  Contract  op  Partnership. 

A.    IDEA. 

§  419.  The  contract  of  partnership  {societa^Y  ^^  ^^^^  whereby  several 

1  fr.  2.  §  4.  D.  14.  2.  «  fr.  4.  §  l!  D.  14.  2. 

•  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  14.  2.  *  For  the  literature,  see  g  326,  supra. 

6  Const.  1.  C.  4.  66;  §  3.  I.  3.  24.  (25).  The  dispute  related  solely,  or  at  least 
chiefly,  to  what  influence  the  casualty  affecting  the  emphyteutical  land  has  on  the 
obligation  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.  According  to  Zeuo's  prescript  it  shall  be 
determined  according  to  circumstances :  sometimes  the  rules  governing  rent  and 
sometimes  the  rules  governing  the  purchase  price  shall  be  applied. 

•  ?  3.  I.  3.  24.  (25.)  in  fin. ;  Const.  1.  C.  4.  66.  in  fin. 
»  Const.  1.  C.  4.  66. 

8  Gains,  III.  J  148-154  ;  Inst.  3.  25.  (26) ;  Dig.  17.  2  ;  Cod.  4.  37  ;  Donellus,  comm. 
jar.  civ.  Lib.  13,  c.  15-17  ;  Lib.  16,  c.  24;  Oluck,  Comm.  Vol.  15,  ^.  961-971  ;  Unter- 
hohneTy  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  378,  seq. ;  A'ocA,  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  519,  seq.  \ 
MoUiory  Les  obligations,  Vol.  2,  p.  271,  teq. 
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persons  {aoct'i)  unite  themselves  to  accomplish  a  lawful  common  ohjcct^     It 
is  completed  by  the  simple  consent  and  agreement  of  all  the  partners.' 

B.    KINDS   OF   PARTNERSHIP. 

§  420.  The  partnership  is  univcrsnl  {^Aociftnin  totorum  s,  omnium  a.  utiiWr- 
iorum  bononim)  when  all  the  property  which  the  separate  partners  have  or 
may  acquire  in  the  future  shall  be  included  in  the  partnership,  and  ptntiralar 
when  (mly  certain  property  is  included.'  In  the  latter  sometimes  pivioi's  of 
property  are  contributed  to  the  partnership  by  the  partners  to  wh'»ni  they 
belon^;,  or  are  contributed  by  them  for  the  partnership  use*  The  particular 
partnership  relates  frequently  to  acquisition  by  labor  or  services.*  Such 
partnership  for  ac({uisiti(m  (sorir/ds  quarsturiu)  may  be  of  very  ilifferent 
magnitude  and  may  relate  especially  to  all  acquisitions  of  a  designated  kind 
{ffH-irta^  univ€r»ornm  quft  ex  qiitrafu  vetu'unt).*  In  a  universal  partnership 
all  expenditures  and  debts  of  the  several  members  are  to  be  borne  for  the 
common  account.'  On  the  contrary,  in  every  other  partnership  only  those 
which  were  cammed  by  the  common  object  (partnership  debts),  not  also  the 
private  debts  of  the  several  members,"  are  borne  by  the  partnership. 

0.  THE  LEGAL  RELATIONS  OP   THE   PARTNERS  BETWEEN  THEMSELVES. 

§  421.  The  lepil  relati(ms  of  the  partners  between  themselves,  founded  on 
the  partnership  contract,  arc  as  follows : 

1.  Every  partner  must  give  the  contributions  which  ho  promised;'  these    ' 
may  be  effual  or  unequal,  and  may  consist  in  thin^,  money  or  services.*' 
The  s<.'rvices  notwithstanding;  must  be  lawful,  and  he  who  renders  them  must 
do  so  as  a  member  of  the  partnership  and  not  as  its  servant.** 

2.  The  profit  and  loss  must  be  divided  among  all  of  them.     The  part  of 

»  fr.  :»7.  I).  17.  2.     See  fr.  70.  {  ult.  D.  46.  1. 

'  fr.  t.  pr.  I).  17.  2.  On  the  «iifference  between  partnersliip  and  thinj;**  in  com- 
mon, see  fr.  'A\.  I).  17.  2;   llnnif^  Beitrag  der  Theorie  G iitergenieiniicliun.  p.  185. 

'  pr.  I.  3.  2r>.  (2''>) ;  fr.  1.  ^  1.  I).  17.  2.  In  the  universal  partnership  all  the  gains 
of  ii.«  mrmberii  are  in  common  :  fr.  3.  J  1.  D.  17.  2. 

*  fr.  .'>*<.  f»r.  I)  17.  2.  On  the  question  when  the  one  or  the  other  is  to  he  taken, 
■ee  fr.  :>h.  cit.  pr.  >J  1  ;  fr.  52.  \  2.  I).  17.  2;  fr.  13.  \  1.  1).  li».  5;  Gliick,  Vol.  15,  p. 
307,  *^Y- '  *^-  ^-  ^''.Vi  1^*-*  <livi*ione  bonorum  societatis,  Landshut,  1825. 

»  fr   7-13.  I).  17.  2. 

•  Trtitsrhk^,  Die  Lchre  von  Erwerb.^gesellschaft  und  von  Commanditen,  Leipzig, 
isu. 

'  fr.  30.  \  3.  I).  10.  2  ;  arg.  fr.  3».  {  1.  1).  50.  16. 

»  fr.  12.  27.  P.  17.  2- 

»  fr.  r>2.  >,  M.  fr  7.?.  D.  17.  2.  He  who  contributeii  nothing  and  yet  participates 
in  th"  pnttit  i-^  in  rrl.itiun  to  the  others  not  regarded  as  a  partner,  but  as  a  donee: 
fr.  .'i    ^  2.  I>.  17.  2. 

»«fr    :..  i  1.  fr   71.  pr.  P.  17.  2;  Const.  1.  C.  4.  37. 

"  fr.  57.  I>.  17.  2  ;  fr.  70.  {  ult.  D.  46.  I. 
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each  may  be  determioed  by  agreement  or  by  an  impartial  third  person,  other- 
wise each  has  an  equal  part  in  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  partnership.* 

3.  If  a  partner  have  the  management  of  the  partnership  property  or  a  part 
of  it,  then  he  is  bound  for  such  diligence  as  he  generally  employs  in  his  own 
business.^  He  is  bound  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration,  and  pay 
interest  for  the  money  of  the  partnership  which  he  may  have  employed  for 
his  private  advantage.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  claim  proportional 
recompense  from  each  partner  for  what  he  expended  of  his  own  property  for 
the  benefit  of  the  partnership.* 

4.  The  action  for  the  enforcement  of  all  these  obligations  which  each 
partner  can  institute  against  the  other,  and  which  is  always  a  direct  action,  is 
termed  action  prosocio.^  However,  each  partner  has  against  the  other  the 
benefit  of  competence,  L  c,  for  that  which  he  has  become  indebted  to  the 
other  out  of  the  partnership  he  can  only  be  adjudged  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  to  pay  {in  quantum  /acere  potest)} 

D.   THE   LEGAL   RELATIONS   OP   THE   PARTNERS   TO   THIRD   PERSONS.' 

§  422.  The  legal  relations  of  the  partners  to  third  persons  are — 

1.  When  all  the  partners  have  themselves  contracted  with  a  third  person, 
then  in  general  each  partner  may  institute  an  action  arising  from  the  trans- 
action for  his  share  only  against  the  third  person,  unless  he  was  authorized 
by  the  others  at  the  same  time,  or  there  is  an  obligation  in  solidum.^  And 
each  of  the  partners  may  in  general  be  sued  by  a  third  person,  as  well  during 
the  partnership  as  after  its  dissolution,  for  his  respective  share  only,  if  they 
were  not  bound  in  solidum.^ 

2.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  partners  did  not  contract  jointly  with  the 
third  person,  then  it  depends  on — 

I  Gains,  III.  II  149.  150;  g§  1.  2.  3.  L  3.  25.  (26);  fr.  6.  fr.  29.  pr.  fr.  76-80.  D. 
17.  2;  (7//:ic^,  Coinm.  Vol.  15,  p.  406,  8eq.\  Unterholzner,  \o\.  2,  p.  383;  A.  Van 
RheneHj  Explicatio  L.  29.  D.  pro  socio.  Lejden,  1824.  The  agreement  by  which 
one  partner  shall  have  all  the  profit,  the  other  all  the  loss  [socidas  leoniua),  cannot 
exist  as  a  partnership,  but  as  a  gift:  fr.  29.  g  2.  D.  17.  2. 

«  fr.  72.  D.  17.  2  ;  g  ult.  L  3.  25.  (26) ;  Ilasse,  von  der  Culpa,  g  69.  The  adjudg- 
ment of  a  partner  in  an  action  pro  socio  makes  him  infamous  :  fr.  1.  fr.  6.  §  6.  D. 
3.  2.  If  a  partnership  thing  be  destroyed  by  casualty,  then  the  damages  must  be 
borne  by  all ;  if  it  be  not  in  partnership,  then  only  by  him  to  whom  it  belongs : 
fr.  52.  li  3.  4.  fr.  58.  pr.  §  1.  D.  17.  2. 

»  fr.  67.  i  1.  D.  17.  2;  fr.  1.  J  1.  D.  22.  1.  Interest  must  be  paid  for  the  money 
which  a  partner  must  contribute  to  the  partnership,  when  ho  delayed  its  payment 
and  employed  it  for  his  own  benefit:  fr.  60.  pr.  D.  17.  2. 

*  fr.  38.  I  1.  D.  17.  2.     See  fr.  67.  J  2.  D.  17.  2. 

6  I  9.  I.  3.  25.  (26) ;  fr.  31.  D.  17.  2 ;  §  28.  I.  4.  6. 

•  fr.  63.  pr.  D.  17.  2  ;  fr.  16.  D.  42.  1 ;   Gliick,  Vol.  15,  p.  428,  seq, 

^  Lauterbachj  De  sociorum  obligatione,  in  his  Disput.  jurid.  Vol.  3,  No.  20  ;  Gllicky 
Vol.  16,  p.  460. 

8  arg.  fr.  11.  {  1.  D.  45.  2 ;  Const.  9.  C.  4.  2.  »  fr.  44.  §  2.  D.  21.  1. 
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a.  If  the  contract  were  entered  into  by  the  manager  or  factor  of  the  part- 
nership for  them ;  in  such  case  he  alone  must  sae,'  and  the  several  partners 
can  only  sue  when  he  has  ceded  this  right  to  them,  or  if  they  otherwise  can- 
not receive  satisfaction  from  him  they  may  sue  in  an  action  utilis  for  their 
proportional  part.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  third  person  may  sue  the  part- 
ners in  the  rxcrntoria  or  imtitoria  action  (§§  512,  613,  in/ra),  and  even 
in  Moltfhtm.' 

h.  Or  if  the  contract  were  concluded  by  only  one  of  the  partners,  who  was 
not  the  agent,  then  the  coqtracting  partner  only  is  authorized  to  complain 
against  the  third  perH<m,  and  the  remaining  partners,  in  the  absence  of  a 
volunt:iry  cession  to  them,  have  naught  but  their  remedy  against  their  co- 
partners.^ On  the  other  hand,  the  contracting  partner  is  bound  in  »oJidum 
to  the  third  {N^rson,^  and  the  other  partners  will  not  be  bound  to  the  third 
per:Mu  other  than  when  the  partnership  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tract, and  then  each  one  only  pro  rata} 

£.    DISSOLUTION   OF   THE   PARTNERSHIP. 

§  423.  The  partnership  ceases — 

1.  When  all  of  its  members  have  agreed  to  dissolve  it.^ 

2.  When  one  member  retires  from  it,  which  he  may  do  if  he  give  timely 
notice  thenM>f ;  but  he  cannot  retire  from  the  partnership  for  the  purpose  of 
ac(|uiring  for  himself  alone  what  otherwise  would  have  been  partnership 
profit.** 

3.  When  a  partner  dies;*  in  this,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  the  partnership 
also  ceases  among  the  remaining  members."  . 

4.  When  the  time  for  which  the  partnership  was  formed  has  expired,"  or 
the  business  for  which  it  was  formed  has  ended." 

5.  When  its  object  is  destroyt^d." 

C.  When  the  propi'rty  of  a  jiartner  is  confiscated  or  placed  in  bankruptcy, 

>  fr  3s.  \  17.  fr.  12«.  J  2.  D.  45.  1 ;  fr.  1.  {  18.  D.  14.  1  ;  fr.  1.  D.  14.  3. 

'  fr.  1.  in  tin    it.  1.  I).  14.  3  ;  fr.  5.  D.  46.  5 ;  fr.  13.  \  2.  I).  19.  1. 

»  fr.  \:\.  /<  J.  fr.  14.  1).  14.  3;  fr.  1.  {  25.  fr.  2.  fr.  4.  {  1.  I).  14.  1. 

*  fr.  ♦;:.  >^  1.  fr.  74.  I).  17.  2. 

*  fr.  2-*.  fr.  i;3.  ?  3.  D.  17.  2 ;  Const.  13.  C.  4.  2. 

*  fr.  Si.  I).  17.  2.  Ur.  65.  }  3.  D.  17.  2. 

*\  \.\.  .!.  2:..  (2-;) ;  fr  63.  J  10.  fr.  64.  fr.  65.  {}  3.  6.  I).  17.  2.  An  agreement  not 
to  rctirf  '\*  not  )»in<lin>;:  fr.  14.  D.  17.  2.  On  the  conieqiiences  of  the  un'imely  or 
frftu<lul»*nt  rf^nun« Million,  \  4.  1.  3.  25.  (26) ;  fr.  17.  {  1.  I).  17.  2.  See  Roman^  Qber 
alfjT'  -chIo-«.  ntn  (Jf.-ioll.sihiiftK-Vcrlrajfe,  lleilbronn,  1H25  ;  OUifk^  Vol.  15,  p.  460,  ieq, 

•fr.  5'.».  pr.  fr.  5ri    i  2.  D.  17.  2. 

»**  ;.  .'..  I. .{.  j:».  I  i«; ).  If  nfier  the  death  of  a  partner  the  others  remain  in  the  part- 
n<r-liii>.  i>r  ii  tliv  hrir!<  of  the  deceased  enter  into  it,  then  it  it  regarded  as  a  new 
piirln«ri.hip  :   fr.  37.  I».  17.  2. 

»»  fr.  ♦;:.    {  6.  I).  17.  2.  w  J  6.  1.  3.  25.  (26). 

"  fr.  63.  )  10.  in  fin.  D.  17.  2. 
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udIcss  sucli  partner  was  not  to  contribute  money,  but  only  services.*     The 
dissolution  of  the  partnership  does  not  affect  the  rights  of  third  persons.' 

V.  The  Mandatum  (jtiandate). 

A.    IDEA. 

§  42 1.  The  mandnfum^  is  a  contract  whereby  one  authorizes  another  to 
conduct  his  business,  which  the  other  promises  to  do.*  The  former  is  termed 
mandator  (numdamC)^  the  latter,"  mandatary  (rtiandnfarius).  Only  lawful 
transactions  can  form  the  object  of  a  marnlatum?  The  mandatary's  services 
are  gratuitous,  and  the  promise  of  a  reward  changes  the  cj)ntract  into®  a 
hiring;  to  which  there  is  an  exception  when  the  transaction  undertaken 
appertains  neither  to  the  services  which  are  to  be  hired  nor  to  the  labors 
which  are  generally  the  object  of  a  business.  In  such  cases,®  according  to 
the  Roman  law,  there  may  be  an  action  for  the  honorarium  promised.*** 

B.    THE   KINDS   OF    MANDATA. 

§  425.  1.  In  relation  to  the  person  for  whose  advantage  it  is — 

a.  The  mandate  is  simple  {mandatum  simplex)  when  the  transaction  is 
undertiiken  for  the  benefit  of  the  mandator,  and  it  is  a  qualified  mandate 
(mandatum  (jnalifcatuni)  when  the  transaction  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  third 
person.    He  who  requests  such  benefit  for  a  third  person  is  termed  m^ndaior}^ 

b.  When  the  mandatary  has  been  appointed  procurator  in  rem  su<tm,  i.  c, 
when  some  one  commissions  him  to  institute  an  action  with  the  view  of  ceding 
it  to  him  by  this  commission  (§  364,  sujyra),  the  moderns  term  such  a  com- 
mission mandatun^  in  rem  suam^  while  they  term  every  other  mandatum  in 

»  ii  7.  8.  I.  25.  (26) ;  fr.  65.  §  1.  D.  17.  2. 

«  fr.  27.  28.  D.  17.  2. 

•Gaius,  III.  g  155;  Inst.  3.  26.  (27);  Dig.  17.  1;  Cod.  4.  35;  Donellus,  Comm. 
Jur.  civ.  Lib.  13.  c.  10-14.  Lib.  16.  c.  23;  Buchner,  Theorie  de3  VoUiuachtsvertrages, 
Landsbut,  1809;  G^/acA:,  Comm.  Vol.  15,  §  950-060;  Graafland^  Diss  de  maudato, 
Utrecht,  1829;  Bucher,  Recht  der  Forderung.  §  75-79;  Unterhoizner,  Vol.  2,  p.  585, 
seq. ;  Koch^  Vol.  3,  p.  442,  seq. ;  Molitor^  Les  obligations,  Vol.  2,  p.  375,  scq. 

*  Dn  the  difference  between  mandate,  command  and  advice,  see  g  6.  1.  3.  26.  (27)  ; 
fr.  6^5.  fr.  12.  J  12.  D.  17.  1 ;  fr.  47.  pr.  D.  50.  17  ;    Vanyerow,  §  059. 

*  See  also  note  11,  infra. 

•On  the  Roman  terminology,  see  Gains,  III.  g  100;  J  10.  I.  3.  26.  (27);  fr.  27. 
2  3.  D.  17.  1;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  3*.  1. 

T  J  7.  I.  3.  26.  (27) ;  fr.  6.  g  3.  fr.  22.  g  6.  D.  17.  1. 

8  J  13.  I.  3.  26.  (27) ;  fr.  1.  J  4.  fr.  36.  §  1.  D.  17.  1  ;  fr.  13.  22.  D.  19.  5  ;  Const. 
16.  C.  2.  13.  It  is  different  when  an  honorarium  is  given  without  a  previous  prom- 
ise :  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  17.  1. 

*  E.  g.y  for  representing  in  a  court  of  justice. 

w  At  least  the  action  extraordinaria  :  fr.  7.  D.  17.  1  ;  fr.  1.  §  10-12.  D.  50.  12  ;  Const. 
13.  §  9.  C.  3.  1 ;  Const.  1.  C.  4.  35. 

"  fr.  12.  §§  14.  15.  fr.  32.  fr.  28.  D.  17.  1  ;  fr.  13.  fr.  41.  ?  1.  D.  46.  1.  Yet  every 
mandans  is  so  termed:  fr.  22.  J  11.  D.  17.  1. 
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rem  alhtiam.  The  mnndatnm  in  rem  suam  and  in  general  cession  should 
not  be  confounded  with  assignment,^  whereby  the  assignee  is  authorized  to 
obtain  ntoni^  or  something  else  with  the  same  effect  as  if  the  assignor  had  ob- 
tained it  for  lumsolf  and  then  had  delivered  it  to  the  assignee. 

2.  In  relation  to  its  extent,  the  commission  may  relate  either  to  all  of  the 
business  of  the  mandator,  or  to  a  class  of  business,  or  to  a  single  matter.  In 
both  of  the  former  cases  it  is  a  general  mandatnm ;  in  the  latt<,'r,  a  special 
mfimltitum} 

3.  In  relation  to  the  form,  the  commission  is  either  express  or  tacit.  The 
latter  is  the  case  when  one  knows  that  another  has  transacted  his  business 
and  is  silent  theroun.'  If  one  ratify  an  act  which  another  transacted  for 
him  with(»ut  sju'cial  authority  or  previous  knowledge,  then  this  is  in  relation 
to  himself  (but  not  in  relation  to  the  transactor  of  the  business)  as  valid  as 
if  he  had  given  him  express  authority  for  it.* 

4.  Brokers  { j/rox* Httn)  are  a  particular  kind  of  mandataries  who  transact 
mercantile  affairs.  They  generally  receive  a  commission,  which  is  termed 
prt/Xfintiium,  and  when  b<»th  parties  have  availed  themselves  of  their  ser- 
vices, they  are  competent  witnei^scs  in  relation  to  the  business  transacted  by 
them ;  but  if  they  served  only  one  party,  they  can  testify  against,  but  not 
for,  him.^ 

C.    TIIK    LKOAL    RELATION    OF   THE    CONTRACTING    PARTIES   AMONG   THEM- 
SELVES. 

§  4*J().  Mmuhitum  creates  two-fold  legal  relations — one  between  the  parties 
thrmsilves  and  the  other  between  them  and  third  perw)ns  with  whom  the 
mautiatary  as  sueh  contracted.    In  relation  to  the  parties  among  themselves — 

1.  The  mandatary  is  obliged  to  execute  the  business  undertaken  by  him 
in  accnnlanee  with  the  authority  delegated  to  him.*  Ho  must  give  the  man- 
dator all  that  he  acijuired  by  the  execution  of  the  commission  and  render  an 
aci-ount,  and  must  pay  intcn-st  for  the  money  he  received  if  he  applied  it  to 
his  own  use  or  if  he  delayed  the  payment  of  it;^  and  he  is  bound  to  answer 
for  every  wroug.** 

»  pr.  J.  1  •;.  I.  3.  •!*).  (27) ;  fr.  34.  pr.'D.  17.  1  ;  Ounther,  De  assignationibus,  Sp€C. 
I.  el  II..  L«M|)»ic,  lsji«;  Aftihlrnhrurh,  (?eB!iion  der  FonlerungBrechto,  J  18,  p.  226, 
«'y.  :  I'nj-r,  Pii*  r<  rhtl.  Natur  «ler  lahiiberpapivre,  p.  73,  Mtq. 

»  fr    1    j  1.  tr.  '.s.  .III.  ♦;3.  |).  3.  3. 

»  !r.  •••    h.  :.M.  17;   fr.  H.  fr.  WS.  D.  17.  1. 

«  tr.  •'•.  I).  :.o.  17.     S<M.  Const.  3.  C.  3.  32  ;  Tonst.  3.  C.  8.  38  ;  fr.  9.  D.  3.  5. 

*  I»    '  "    II:    S'h>  rrh,  I»i^!j.  de  proxeiictifi,  p:rfurt,  17CC. 

«  J.  11.  I.  :{.  '1>\.  (J7);  fr.  27.  \  2.  fr.  5.  pr.  {  1.  I).  17.  1  ;  {  8.  I.  3.  26.  (27);  fr.  3. 
\  .'.  fr  t.  fr  :*.  |.r  \>^  :t.  J.  tr.  JfJ.  \  3.  fr.  41.  46.  D.  17.  1.  On  the  right  of  subsll- 
lii:.<.r.  l.v  the  nmnlii!.irv  :   fr.  S.  \  3.  I).  17.  1  ;   fr.  28.  D.  3.  5. 

'  fr    :•.   ^jj  ;!.  h   ir.  12.  \  10.  fr.  20.  pr.  I).  17.  1. 

•  f.!.-!    II    1.:.   21    <;.  4.  :!5;   fr.  22.  J   11.  I).  17.  1;  fr.  1.  {   12.  D.  16.  3;   liau* 
\on  di-r  rulpd,  2d  ed.  p.  351*,  itq. 
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2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mandator  is  hound  to  reimburse  the  mandatary 
all  the  money,  with  interest,  which  he  expended  in  the  execution  of  the  bus- 
iness, even  when  without  his  neglect  he  did  not  attain  the  expected  result.* 
The  mandator  must  release  the  mandatary  from  the  obligations  undertaken,* 
and  he  is  likewise  answerable  to  him  for  every  wrong.'  But  for  the  simple 
casual  damages  which  the  mandatary  suffered  in  the  execution  of  the  bus- 
iness the  mandator  is  not  answerable.*  The  action  arising  from  the  man- 
datum  that  the  parties  have  against  each  other  is  termed  mandati  action. 
It  is  direct  when  the  mandator  sues  the  mandatary,  and  contrary  when  the 
latter  sues  the  former  for  the  enforcement  of  the  contract.*^ 

D.   THE   LEGAL  RELATIONS   OP   THE   MANDATOR   TO   THIRD    PERSONS   WITH 

WHOM   THE   MANDATARY    HAS   CONTRACTED. 

§  427.  The  claims  against  third  persons  which  are  acquired  through  the 
mandatary  in  general  belong  to  him,"  and  not  to  the  mandator.^  But  the 
latter  may  require  the  cession  of  them,*  and  in  many  cases,*  especially  when 
only  in  this  way  he  can  acquire  his  own,*°  without  cession  sue  the  debtor  in 
an  action  vtHi}^  But  the  mandator  is  liable  for  the  debts  which  the  man- 
datary contracted  with  third  persons."  The  creditor  can  sometimes  sue  the 
mandator  immediately  according  to  circumstances,  by  the  praetorian  edict,  in 
the  exercitoria  or  iiistitoria  action ;  and  sometimes  sue  him  in  the  q^uisi 
VMtitoria  action  established  by  judicial  custom.*' 

1  fr.  10.  §  9.  fr.  12.  §  7-9.  fr.  27.  J  4.  D.  17.  1.  See  fr.  7.  D.  17.  1 ;  Const.  17.  C. 
4.  35. 

«  fr.  45.  §  1-5.  D.  17.  1. 
•fr.  61.  \  5.  D.  47.  2. 
*fr.  26.  gg  6.  7.  D.  17.  1. 

*  J  28.  I.  4.  6.  Wint^enSj  Diss,  de  actione  mandati  directi,  Leyden,  1807.  In  the 
former  action  the  condemnation  always  has  infamy  as  a  consequence,  fr.  1.  fr.  6. 
J  6.  D.  17.  1,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  latter:  fr.  6.  J  5.  D.  17.  1. 

•  The  claim  for  a  loan  which  the  mandatary  made  in  the  name  of  the  mandator, 
and  for  payment  made  by  him  on  the  mandator's  account,  belongs  to  the  mandator 
and  not  to  the  mandatary,  because  it  was  contracted  through  a  performance  which 
is  regarded  as  if  proceeding  from  the  mandator:  fr.  2.  g  4.  fr.  0.  ^  8.  D.  12.  1  ;  fr. 
126.  2  2.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr.  6.  57.  pr.  D.  12.  6;  Const.  4.  C.  4.  2  ;  M'dhlenbruck,  Cession, 
2  11.  p.  118,  9eq. 

T  Vat.  Fragm.  J§  328.  332  ;  fr.  67.  68.  D.  3.  3 ;  fr.  11.  I  G.  D.  13.  7  ;  fr.  10.  J  6. 
fr.  49.  D.  17.  1 ;  fr.  49.  §  2.  D.  41.  2  ;  Const.  7.  C.  4.  50. 

8  fr.  8.  §§  5.  10.  in  f.  fr.  43.  fr.  45.  pr.  §  5.  fr.  59.  pr.  D.  17.  1  ;  fr.  49.  ?  2.  D.  41.  2 ; 
Const.  2.  C.  4.  27. 

»  fr.  26.  D.  12.  1 ;  fr.  27.  28.  D.  3.  3 ;   fr.  5.  D.  46.  5. 

w  fr.  1.  in  f.  fr.  2.  D.  14.  3 ;  fr.  5.  D.  46.  5. 

*i  Many  remark  that  the  Roman  law  always  permits  a  utilis  action,  particularly  in 
fr.  13.  J  25.  D.  19.  1,  but  this  is  doubted.  On  the  law  of  the  present  day  see  mpra^ 
note  4,  p.  160. 

"  fr.  67.  D.  3.  3 ;  fr.  1.  J  17.  D.  14.  1  j  fr.  1.  D.  14.  3. 

»  See  ifi/ra,  Chap.  3,  Tit.  3. 
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£.    END   OF  THE   MANDATUM.^ 

§  428.  The  viandnfum  ceases — 

1.  By  tlie  consent  of  both  parties.' 

2.  By  the  death  of  the  one  or  the  other  party.' 

3.  I^y  a  revocation  of  the  mandator.* 

4.  By  a  renunciation  of  the  maudatury.'  But  in  the  former,  as  in  the 
latter  case,  the  notice  must  not  bo  untimely .* 

n.   Obligations  Contracted  through  the  Subject-Matter  {obUf/a- 

tiones^  qiise.  re  contrahuntur). 
IDEA    AND    KINDS. 

§  421).  In  many  conventions  the  obligation  and  action  are  not  founded  by 
reciprocal  a.ssiiut,  but  without  the  formality  of  the  obligation  from  words 
{vrrhonun  oUit/fifio)^  they  are  founded  through  that  which  the  one  gives  or 
diK;8  for  the  other,  which  the  other  must  return  or  for  which  he  must  do 
something  else.  This  is  what  the  Romans  term  ohh'yatloiws^  (jmr  re.  vontrO' 
Jiuntur?  The  moderns  term  these  conventions  real  contracts.  The.*«e  con- 
tracts are  of  two  kinds;  some  of  them  have  a  particular  name  (pmpn'um 
notntu)  and  produce  an  action  bearing  the  same  name.  This  is  now  termed 
a  nominate  contract  {mntrartun  vnminati)^  and  always  has  for  its  (»bject  the 
return  of  the  thing  given.  Others  wit*li  the  Romans  have  no  particular 
names  and  [»roduce  only  an  action  pnei^eriptis  verbU  (certain  words),  which 
was  introduivd  subse<{uent  to  the  mentioned  particular  actions.  This  is 
now  termed  an  innominate  c<»ntract  (contractus  innominati),  and  it  souie- 
time>  procteds  for  the  return  of  a  thing  that  has  been  delivered,  but  mostly 
for  a  (li>igiiated  counter  performance.*  The  Romans  use  the  expression  re 
rniitrnhitur  ofilnjutur  only  for  what  is  now  termed  contrartus  rentes  noni' 
iinifi.  This,  as  Well  as  the  innominate  c^mtracts,  is  often  preceded  by  a 
jin'liminary  convention  i  pnrtuin  /i/i/'oyA/z^t »,  which  rc^ts  on  simple  agree- 
ment and  which  with  tht;  Romans,  as  a  naked  pact,  was  not  actionable.' 

A.  Of  the  Nomiuat6  OootraCtS   {^coutraetu*  reaU*  nominati). 

I.  Loan. 

A.    IDEA. 
1^  4'Jn.  Th«'  nominate  real  contracts  include  loan  (mufitum  s,  res  rr/v/*V/r),** 
whirh  i.«  wlicn  (»ne  delivers  to  another  a  sum  of  money  or  a  quantity  of  other 

>  f;:u'K.  Ceimii.  Vol.  i:>.  p.  3:n,  nrq.  M  *•  I-  •^-  -'♦•  (**")• 

»  \  l'».  I.  A.  :♦;  ,:'7j  ;  tr.  I'J.  ^  17.  tr.  26.  pr.  fr.  '27.  \  :\.  fr.  :>7.  58.  U.  17.  I  ;  Const. 
1j.  c.  I.  .;:». 

«  i  !♦.  I    ;;    -"•   '.  :o,  :  fr.  ITi.  I).  17.  I. 

1 J  1 :   I.  .;.  i\*.  I. to  J ;  tr.  n.  >^\\.  fr.  -jii-j:).  D.  I7.  i. 
« <'oi.«i.  1.;  i  '.»  rwa.M.  u.  ^  I.  ('.  3.  1. 

'  h.M   .;    14.  .  i:.i.  *  fr.  1  -:t.  I).  ii».  :>. 

*  tr.  7  ;.  t.  1>  1.  U:  fr.  34.  pr.  1).  IT.  1.  I'liiluubttdly  mi  Actiou  limy  now  be 
in«>tit!jr«-.i  on  it  •  ij    i'.'i,  iupni). 

>»(;n>usi,  111.  %  I'U;  pr.  iDtft.  3.  14.(15);   Dig.  I'J.  1;  Cud.  4.  1  ;  4.  2 ;  DontHus, 
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fungible  things,  with  the  view  that  the  other  shall  acquire  property  therein, 
and  shall  return  to  him  so  much  of  the  same  things  in  quantity  and  quality 
(r€7n  in  genere^  s.  in  endem  quantitate  et  qualitatr^} 

B.    EFFECT   OP   LOAN. 

§  431.  For  the  perfection  of  this  contract  the  transfer  of  \is  object  is  essen- 
tially requisite,  but  this  also  may  be  hrevi  mann^  or  by  a  reprcjseiitativc  of 
the  lender.''     The  effect  of  a  loan  actually  made  consists — 

1.  That  the  receiver  becomes  owner  of  the  thing  lent/  Hence  only  he 
can  lend  who  is  the  owner  of  the  money,  or  what  otherwise  forms  the  object 
of  the  contract,*  and  has  the  free  disposition  of  his  property.* 

2.  The  borrower  is  bound  to  return  the  loan  at  the  designated  time;  but 

Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  14,  c.  1  ;  Gliick,  Comm.  Vols.  11  and  12,  g  776-788;  Burher, 
Reclit  der  Ford,  gj  92,  93;  Untrrhohner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  10,  frq.;  Koch, 
Rccbt  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  259,  »eq.]  Molitor,  Les  oblijrjilions.  Vol.  2,  p.  453,  seq. 
On  the  credere,  i.  «.,  faith  that  one  will  fultill  an  obligation,  such  as  the  return  of  a 
loan,  see  fr.  1.  fr.  2.  ^§  3.  5.  D.  12.  1  ;  lleimhach,  Die  Lehre  von  dem  Creditum, 
Leipzig,  1849,  p.  131,  seq. 

1  pr.  I.  3.  14.  ( 15) ;  fr.  2.  3.  D.  12.  1 ;  fr.  1.  J  2.  D.  44.  7.  The  once  existing  nexum 
was  a  contract  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  loan.  Fettus,  v.  ncxum  ;  Cicero,  de  orat. 
in.  40;  Gains,  III.  I  173-175. 

»  fr.  9.  J  ult.  D.  12.  1  ;  fr.  34.  pr.  D.  17.  1.  Traditio  hrein  manu  is  the  mode  of 
transferring  to  him  who  hitherto  had  the  naked  posseFsion  (detention)  of  a  ihing 
the  juridical  possession  or  the  property  in  it  without  the  necessity  on  his  part  of 
a  new  apprehension  (apprehemio)  of  the  possession.  Tlie  deposit  of  money  with 
one  only  gives  the  naked  detention  of  it;  but  as  the  use  of  it  was  thereby  per- 
mitted to  him,  a  loan  arose  and  he  became  owner  of  the  money  without  a  new 
apprehension  of  the  same  (before  it  was  moved  from  it?  place),  inasmuch  as  by  the 
naked  will  he  began  to  have  the  money  as  his  (aiumo).  to  possess  it  juriilically  and 
as  owner.     See  v.  Sariyuy,  d.  Recht  d.  Besitzcs,  Gth  ed.  p.  2  7;"),  s*q. 

•  See  supra,  §  427,  note  G.  Also  when  the  rei)resentative,  e.  j.,  tlie  dirbtor  of  the 
loanor,  gives  his  own  things  in  the  name  of  the  loanor :  fr.  2.  ^  4.  fr.  9.  ^  8.  I).  12. 
1.  See  tr.  34.  pr.  I).  17.  1.  Even  when  he  without  authority  acts  only  us  manager 
of  the  business  [neyotivrum  gestor):  fr.  9.  J  8.  D.  12.  1.  Since  Ulpinu's  time  it 
extends  to  the  case  when  the  creditor  agrees  with  one  who  otherwise  owes  him 
money  or  other  fungible  things  that  he  shall  retain  the  debt  as  a  loan:  fr.  15.  O. 
12.  1;  fr.  34.  pr.  D.  17.  1.  This  is  further  extended  by  fr.  11.  pr.  L).  12.  1.  See 
also  fr.  34.  D.  17.  1. 

<  pr.  I.  3.  14.  (15).  See  fr.  2.  §  2.  fr.  13.  fr.  41.  D.  12.  1  ;  Gains,  III.  I  90 :  Cujat, 
Observ.  XI.  37. 

*  If  the  loanor  were  not  the  owner  of  the  thing,  then  the  borrower  cannot  be  the 
owner  if  he  be  not  such  for  another  reason.  But  he  became  the  owner  when  he 
received  the  thing  in  good  faith  and  mixed  it  with  his  own  :  fr.  78.  1).  4G.  3.  But 
the  borrower  is  liable  for  it  when  without  becoming  the  owner  he  acquires  the  same 
advantage  as  if  he  had  so  become,  especially  if  he  consumed  the  thing  received  in 
good  faith  :  fr.  11.  §  2.  tr.  19.  J  1.  D.  12.  1.  A  different  case  is  spoken  of  in  fr.  32. 
D.  12.  1.     See  Gl'dck,  Comm.  Vol.  12,  p.  25,  seq.,  Vol.  13,  p.  200. 

«  {  2.  I.  2.  8 ;  fr.  19.  J  1.  fr.  12.  D.  12.  1. 
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he  need  not  return  the  same  tlun<]:6  which  he  received,  but  only  an  equal 
quantity  and  <|uality,  hi'uce  he  bears  the  risk  of  the  thing  received.^ 

i^.  The  loanor's  action  for  the  return  of  the  l(»au  is  t^^med  action  7)iutui 
or  roufh'rfio  rrrfi  rx  inutuu}  The  borrower,  however,  must  be  able  to  bind 
himself  for  the  l«»an.' 

4.  Interest  is  not  of  ri^rht  in  this  contract,  but  must  always  be  joxpressly 
agreed  on.     In  such  case  the  h)an  is  termed /Jr'WM^c  or  pennu'a /a.iif  hui*.* 

C.    SENATUSC0X8ULTUM    MACEIMiNIAXUM. 

§  4'>2.  Accnrdinjr  to  a  particular  prescript  of  the  senatusconsultum  Mac- 
cdiaiiMii,^  \u'  who  Knd.s  money  to  a  family  child  shall  not  have  an  effectual 
aeti<»n  fur  its  n^payiiMUt,  even  after  the  death  of  the  parent  ;•  hence  the  child 
as  well  as  the  ])arent  has  the  exception  senatusconsultum  Macedonian  us  a 
pereni]>tory  exeepti(»n  against  an  action  fur  its  rect»very  '  IIow«'ver,  the  sen- 
atu>eui»-ultiuji  pernjits  the  moral  <ibli^ation  (^ohlitjutio  natuni/ia)  fur  the  re- 
j>aynKnt  i-f  >ueh  loan.  If.  therefore,  the  debt  has  already  been  repai  1  by  the 
child  nr  by  the  I'ather  or  by  a  surety,  then  the  payment  cannot  be  redemanded 
with  the  cinulirtin  iit  flihili.'"  There  are  also  cases  in  which  neither  the  child 
nor  tiie  father  can  invoke  the  exception  senatuscon.'>'ultum  Macedonian.  They 
are  th«*  loll«»winir  : 

4 

1.  When  the  latluT  assented  to  the  loan,  or  if  he,  al\er  the  making  of  it, 
a>>«  iitt'd  to  it.'"*  it  i.s  reganled  as  a  tacit  assi>nt  <»f  the  father  when  he  kuowd 
that  his  stii  is  borrowing  money  and  he  does  not  object.***  ^ 

»  >  1.  I.  l;:.  1  I.  (  i:.;  ;  fr.  1.  ^  -I.  I).  44.  7  ;  fr.  42.  D.  'i:\.  .3.  On  the  (pio^tion,  llow 
i<  it  to  )•('  \\(  111  oil  (lie  re  I  lav  111  cut  of  n  money  lotin  in  an  iiltorei]  .•itantlunl  of  coin- 
ajr*'  .'  .*«♦•  fiiurf,  Comni.  V»il.  ll!,  ^  78!{ ;  hut  opecially  Savi'jutf,  Obl.-Uerlii,  Vol.  1, 
^  40.  •.y..  >  4  J   -J'!:  /■«/.^.  l»i-s.  (|ui<l  «iebito  iteciiiiiiirio  eftntracto   i*lc  ,  Tiibinjien,  IH14. 

»  |.i.  1.  ;;.  1-1.  \,\:>t  :   Ir.  'J.  pr.  \K  12.  1  ;  Const.  5.  ('.  7.  :ia ;  tr.  2.  D.  20.  J»;  Const. 

2.  <;.  :».  -'.'. 

»  pr    5.  1.  I.  1.  21;    ir.  i:;    ><  1.  I).  12.  G. 

*  II  2  1.  I>.  1  •  ."» ;  <  ou<\.  :i.  ('.  4.  ;{2.  (icnorHlly  the  proini.^e  of  interest,  to  ht 
ttitio^al'.i  aiiHii;/  till*  lionian>.  nui.ot  hv  elotheil  in  n  stipnlution  :  to  which  there 
uit  tx.«pi:o!i.  Ml  Ir  ;>o.  p.  lij.  1  ;  Ir.  5  J  I.  tr.  7.  I>.  22.  2;  ('ou>l.  12.  ('.  4.  32; 
Nuvti   I  .♦».  « .i|».   \. 

'•  I ...  -•  i..vtij-<  I'll' nil iini  was  ti:st  ^iveii  nnder  rinuiliiis  au«l  then  ren«'we<l  undvr 
\'«  «|..i -.  i-i  i.i'i'it-.  Ai.ii.  11.  i;;;  ^tutoiiiuii  in  Ve>piis.  c.  11.  See  tlui't'oii  ^  7.  I. 
4.  7  ..:  I  1  Im  .'I  l.i.iiH  ii-i  \i  1.;  l»i^,  14.  tJ;  t'tnl.  4.  2.- :  //r'«'7/M.»,  Coniin.  jiir.  civ. 
1..I..  ;_  »  ^i  .'  .  /.'■  '.,.•'.»«.  hj*."*  iK-  .*^clo.  MacfWoiiiuno.  Malh.  IsjS;  /AWr^/.  DuD 
."*.  '  t;!i  Ml*;.  1.'  ■,  •'.^.  I  "'•••:  liwiitr,  Krcht  lier  rordiiunj:.  ij  IM  'JG ;  (ituck,  Coium. 
Vi.i    I  ;.  ;  -  ■■*   •♦    i  .    /  u-'- '.»::„,,■,  .*^chiililvi-ih    V«il.  1.  ij^  72,  7:s. 

'  'r.  :  j  I  i*  I  »  •-  :.  7  1.  4.  7.  i\m  it  i*>  lipplieiiiiltr  only  to  creMil  for  rcHily 
ii.<>;.  .  ■  ••',  .  j  .  ■>.  •;  .  pio\iiicil  thiit  in  other  cre*iitti  nau|;hl  will  he  trnn^acteil  iu 
V.  ..r :   ..I  V      :i    ...  >  .:    I».  14.  ♦; ,   ir.Acr,  Nui.  Vvrh..  4tii  ed.  p.  214-217. 

'  :,•     .  ■    l»    II    ••  :    I  loopliil.  uil    ^  7.  I.   4.  7. 

•  :.  .  ...  I-  I.  ".•  .. ;  4.  :•.  Ir.  l«».  I».  U.G;  fr.  4o.  pr  I).  12.  G;  .Ndr*y*i//,  Oblig.- 
l » •     It       »  •  < .     I .  i '     •••'■■/ 

't,M.-'    -    *    .     .    I.  »    .'-.  Ir.  7.  i  1&.  D.  14.  G.  »»lr.  12.  IG.  l>.  14.  G. 
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2.  When  the  father  appoints  his  son  the  master  or  husband  of  a  ship,  or 
has  given  him  a  peculimn  (means)  to  transact  trade  therewith,  and  permitted 
the  son  in  that  character  or  in  relation  to  the  bui=iiie8s  to  take  a  loan  of  money.* 

3.  When  the  loan  was  applied  to  the  father's  benefit,  which  also  includes 
when  expenditures  were  defrayed  which  were  obligat^)ry  on  the  father*  and 
when  the  child  has  borrowed  money  to  ransom,  himself  from  captivity  by  war.* 

4.  When  the  loan  was  contracted  and  applied  to  the  discharge  of  another 
valid  debt* 

5.  When  the  son  at  the  time  of  taking  the  loan  was  a  soldier.* 

6.  Or  when  the  lender  had  good  reason  to  suppose  the  son  sui  jurist 

7.  When  the  loan  itself  is  wholly  invalid  or  the  lender,  because  of  his 
minority,  can  require  restitution.^ 

In  other  cases  the  exception  senatusconsultum  Macedonian  is  denied  only 
to  the  family  child  himself,  which  are  the  following  : 

8.  If  a  child  possess  a  property  subject  to  his  free  disposition — thus  a 
castrense  or  quasi  cast r en se  pec ulium^  or  at  present  also  ti  pecuUnm  advcnflff'inn 
extraordlnarlum  (§  604,  h\fra) — then  he  is  bound  unconditionally  to  the 
amount  of  this  property.® 

9.  If  the  child,  after  it  has  become  sui  juris^  has  expressly  or  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged or  ratified  the  loan  received  *  This  occurs  tacitly  when  the  child, 
after  it  has  become  .sm/  /?//•/«,  commences  the  payment  of  the  debt  or  gives 
security  for  it,  whereby  in  both  cases  the  whole  debt  is  ratified ;  or  if  he  give 
a  pledge  for  it,  then  the  debt  only  to  the  amount  of  the  pledge  is  ratified.^** 

D.   SEA   LOAN    (tmjcctitid  pccunia). 

§  433.  The  rule  that  the  debtor  from  the  moment  of  the  reception  of  the 
loan  must  bear  the  risk  of  it  {§  431,  supnt)  has  an  exception  in  the  sea  loan 
(Jrajectida  j^ef^nlii^]  by  which  is  understood  a  loan  in  money  or  in  wares 
which  the  debtor  purchased  with  the  money  to  be  sent  by  sea,  and  whereby 
the  creditor,  according  to  the  contract,  assumes  the  risk  of  the  loss  irom  the 
day  of  the  departure  of  the  vessel  till  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  her  port  of 
destinaticm.*^  Interest  does  not  necessarily  arise  from  this  loan,  but  when  it 
is  stipulated  for  it  is  termed  nnuticuni  fanua  (maritime  interest),  and  because 

1  fr.  7.  §  11.  D.  14.  6.     See  infra,  Chap.  3,  Tit.  3. 

»  E.  g.,  fr.  7.  g^  12.  13.  1).  14.  G ;    Const.  2.  5.  C.  4.  28. 

•Novel  lir».  c.  3.  ^  13.  *  fr.  7.  §  14.  D.  14.  6. 

6  Const.  7.  I  1.  C.  4.  28. 

«  fr.  3.  pr.  I  1.  fr.  19.  D.  14.  G  ;  Const.  2.  C.  4.  28. 

'^  E.g.,  fr.  3.  g  2.  D.  14.  6. 

8  fr.  1.  ?  3.  fr.  2.  D.  14.  6,  »  Const.  2.  C.  4.  28. 

10  fr.  7.  I  16.  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  14.  6 ;  Jnpprrt,  Diss,  de  mutno  a  filic.fam  2d  ed.,  Gic?sen, 
1775.     Respecting  fr.  9   pr.  14.  G,  see  67/Vc^,  Comni.  Vol.  14,  p.  327. 

»  Dig.  22.  2;  Cod.  4.  33;  Novel  lOG-110;  Jludtwalhr,  de  tVi.Miore  nautico  Roman- 
orum,  Hamburg,  1810;  Cock,  DUs.  de  faniore  nautico,  Leodii,  1829;  Gl'dck,  Comin. 
Vol.  21,  I  1139-1143. 
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of  the  risk  which  the  creditor  assumes  he  is  permitted  to  receive  a  higher 
interest  than  usual  for  the  time  of  its  continuance,  even  to  twelve  per  cent.  ;^ 
and  by  the  Roman  law  an  action  may  be  instituted  on  a  pact  for  it.' 

II.   COMMODATUM. 
A.    IDEA. 

§  434.  The  commodatum*  is  a  contract  by  which  one  party  delivers  to 
another  an  unconsumable  thing*  for  use*  without  indemnity,*  with  the  view 
that  the  other  will  return  the  thin^  m  ftpccie  after  it  has  been  used.'  The 
lender  is  termed  commodans  (commodator) ;  the  receiver  is  now  termed  com- 
modatarim  (commodatary).* 

B.   EFFECT. 

1.  Obligations  of  the  Commodatary, 

§  435.  By  this  contract  the  commodatary  is  bound — 

1.  To  exercise  the  greatest  care  on  the  thing  lent.  He  is  bound  for  every 
fault  (cu/pa)  on  his  part,  but  not  for  purely  casual  damages.* 

2.  He  can  only  make  the  use  of  the  thing  agreed  on,  but  if  he  use  it  for 
another  purpose  he  is  liable  for  casual  damages. ^'^ 

»  fr.  4.  i  1.  D.  22.  2 ;  Const.  26.  J  1.  C.  4.  32. 

«  fr.  5.  J  1.  fr.  7.  I).  22.  2.     See  tupra,  J  431,  note  4,  p.  335. 

»  Paul,  II.  4;  $  2.  I.  3.  14.  (15);  Dig.  13.  6;  Cod.  4.  23;  DonelluM,  Coram,  jur. 
civ.  Lib.  14,  c.  2,  3;  Gliicky  Coram.  Vol.  13,  ^  8.^3.  Jtrq.;  Bucher^  Recbt  der  Ford. 
\\  («7,  1*8 :  y.  Van  RfigerMbergy  Diss,  de  comroodato,  Lejrdf  n,  1825 ;  UnterhoUner^ 
Scbuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  552,  stq. ;  A'oeA,  Recbt  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  351,  seq.\  Molitor^ 
T.  2,  p.  475,  s^q. 

*  fr.  3.  2  6.  fr.  4.  I).  13.  6.  MoTable  things  are  generally  the  object  of  the  eom- 
modatum;  the  object  may  also  be  immovable  things:  fr.  1.  {  1.  D.  13.  6. 

^  It  is  essential  that  the  receiver  shall  have  a  right  to  the  use.  If  this  requisite 
be  wanting,  then  it  is  not  a  coramodatum,  but  a  precarium  ({  447,  infra).  But  if 
that  requisite  exibt,  then  the  transaction  is  a  comroodatum,  even  if  the  nature  of 
its  use  be  not  determined.  In  such  case  it  depends  on  the  presuraed  will  of  the 
contracting  partiei* :    VangfroWf  {  691,  No.  6. 

*  When  a  compensation  {mereei)  is  to  be  paid,  it  is  an  hiring  or  letting:  {  2.  I.  3. 
14.  ( l.'i)  ill  fm. 

^  Ilcnce  the  commodatary  does  not  become  owner  of  the  thing,  as  by  the  mmtuum 
(loan  of  tun^'ible  things) :  {  2.  1.  3.  14.  (15) ;  fr.  9.  I).  13.  6;  nor  does  he  bear  the 
ri!$k  ot  the  thing. 

*  Hv  the  Uomans  he  was  termed  qui  emmmodatum  acetpit  or  u,  eifi  commodata  res  eat : 
fr.  3.  ^  .J.  fr.  ft.  H  2.  I>.  13.  6;  fr.  14.  {  10.  D.  47.  2. 

*  {  2.  I.  3.  14.  ( 15j  ;  fr.  5.  {  2-9.  D.  13.  6.  Yet  there  are  exceptioni  to  this,  when, 
namely,  •something  eUe  has  been  agreed  on,  or  the  commodator  only  lent  the  thing 
tor  hi«  o^u  benefit:  fr.  5.  \  lu-12.  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  13.  6.  The  commodatary  is  not 
bound  to  compensate  for  the  deterioration  which  the  thing  suffered  by  the  simple 
u^e  in  a  projier  manner:  fr.  23.  D.  13.  C;  Z#oAr,  Theorie  der  Culpa,  p.  160;  Ueuu^ 
Von  der  Culpa,  2d  ed.  376. 

)«  \\  6.  7.  I.  4.  1 ;  {  2.  1.  3.  14.  (15);  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  13.  6. 
22 
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3.  After  the  use  of  the  thing  he  must  im mediately  return  it  to  the  com- 
modator  in  specie, 

4.  If  the  thing  be  lent  to  several,  then  generally  they  are  answerable  tn 
soh'dum  as  well  for  the  thing  itself  as  for  the  damages.^  The  action  given  to 
the  commodator  against  the  commodatary  for  the  enforcement  of  these  obli- 
gations is  the  direct  commodati  action. 

2.  Ohli/jations  of  the  Commodator. 

§  436.  The  commodator — 

1.  Is  generally  only  answerable  for  trivial  faults  (lata  culpa)} 

2.  He  must  leave  the  thing  with  the  commodatary  till  the  use  agreed  on 
has  been  made  of  it.' 

3.  He  must  reimburse  the  commodatary  those  expenses  which  he  had  to 
pay  for  the  preservation  of  the  thing,  but  only  for  those  that  are  not  usual 
or  in  some  measure  important.^  For  the  enforcement  of  these  obligations  he 
can  be  sued  by  the  commodatary  in  the  contraria  commodati  action.* 

III.  Deposit  {deposttum). 

A.   IDEA. 

§  437.  Deposit  {depovitnnC)*  is  a  contract  by  which  one  delivers  to  another 
a  thing  for  gratuitous'  safe-keeping.®  The  receiver  is  termed  depositee  {de- 
positarius)  \^  the  one  that  delivers  it  is  termed  depositor  {dpponemi).  When 
one  is  compelled  by  necessity  to  deliver  his  things  to  another  ibr  preservation, 
such  deposit  is  now  termed  a  depositum  miserahik}^ 

B.   EFFECT. 

1.    Of  the  Obligations  of  the  Depositee, 

§  438.  By  this  contract  the  depositee  is  bound — 

1.  To  keep  safely  the  thing.  Generally  he  dare  not  use  it,"  excepting 
when  he  is  permitted  to  do  so  expressly  or  tacitly.     If  the  thing  be  not 

1  fr.  6.  J  15.  fr.  6.  D.  13.  6. 

«  fr.  18.  pr.  i  3.  fr.  22.  D.  13.  6.     But  see  §  435,  supra^  note  9. 

»  fr.  17.  i  3.  D.  13.  6. 

*  tr.  18.  li  1.  2.  fr.  21.  22.  D.  13.  6. 

6  fr.  17.  i  1.  fr.  21.  pr.  fr.  22.  D.  13.  6. 

•  J  3.  I.  3.  14.  (15)  ;  Dig.  16.  3 ;  Cod.  4.  34 ;  Paul,  II.  12 ;  Coll.  Leg.  Mosaic,  tit. 
10;  DonelluSj  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  14,  c.  2;  Gluckj  Comm.  Vol.  15,  §  938,  8eq.  ] 
BueheTf  Recht  der  Ford.  §J  99,  100  ;  Unterkolzner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  659,  seq. ; 
Koehj  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  371,  seq. ;  Molitor^  T.  3,  p.  1,  seq. 

Y  When  a  compensation  is  paid  for  it,  it  becomes  a  letting  and  hiring :  fr.  1.  J  8. 
D.  16.  3. 

B  A*.  1.  pr.  D.  16.  3.     It  is  also  termed  commendatum :  fr.  186.  D.  50.  16. 

»  fr.  1.  {  36.  D.  16.  3. 

w  {  17.  L  4.  6;  fr.  1.  §J  1.  3.  D.  16.  3. 

"  {  6.  I.  4.  1 ;   Const.  3.  C.  4.  34. 
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fungible,  then  the  contract  assames  the  character  of  hiring  and  letting  or 
cammodatum^  according  if  something  be  paid  for  the  use  or  if  the  use  be 
regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  the  keeping.^  But  if  the  deposit  consist  of 
money,  then  is  to  be  distinguished — 

a.  When  the  hitherto  depositee  is  by  a  new  agreement  allowed  the  use, 
then  the  deposit  immediately  changes  into  a  loan.' 

b.  When  the  depositor  at  the  time  of  deposit  permitted  the  depositee  to 
use  the  money  at  his  pleasure,  in  such  case  the  deposit  changes  into  a  loan 
when  the  depositee  exercises  such  permission.' 

r.  When  the  money  is  simply  given  to  the  depositee  on  condition  to  keep 
safely,  and  to  return  the  same  amount,  when  in  doubt  this  condition  is 
inferred,  when  it  was  delivered  open,  e.  g.,  when  it  was  counted  out.  Though 
by  this  the  depositee  is  tacitly  allowed  the  use  of  the  money,  yet  the  trans- 
action is  notwithstanding  not  a  loan,  but  a  deposit;  hence  in  this  case  it  is 
generally  termed  depo$%tum  irregulare.* 

2.  With  the  regular  deposit  the  depositee  is  only  answerable  for  fraud 
{(loIu$)  and  gross  wrong  {lata  culpd)^  but  his  condemnation  for  either  of 
these  results  in  infamy.^ 

3.  The  depositee  is  bound  to  return  the  thing  either  to  the  depositor  him- 
self, as  soon  as  he  desires  its  return,  or  to  him  to  whom  according  to  the 
depositor's  will  it  shall  be  restored.*  The  right  of  the  depositor  to  demand 
the  return  of  the  thing  at  any  time  cannot  be  limited  by  agreement.^ 

4.  For  the  fulfillment  of  all  these  obligations  the  depositor  can  institute 
the  direct  (hpimti  action  against  the  depositee.^ 

2.    Of  the  Obligations  of  the  Depositor . 

§  439.  The  depositor  is  bound  to  hold  the  depositee  harmless,  and  in  this 
view  is  liable — 

1.  For  every  wrong  (culpa),  because  he  b  benefited  by  the  contract.* 

2.  lie  must  also  reimburse  the  depositee  such  expenses  as  he  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  the  thing  or  which  will  be  caused  by  its  restitution.** 
For  the  enforcement  of  these  obligations  he  can  be  sued  by  the  depositee  in 
the  contrnria  tlrj^jsiti  action." 

»  fr.  1.  ?  9.  D.  10.  3 ;  fr.  76.  pr.  D.  47.  2. 

«  fr.  9.  I  U.  I).  12.  1  ;  fr.  34.  pr.  D.  17.  1.    See  n^a,  {  431,  note  2. 

■  fr.  I.  §  .34.  D.  16.  3;  fr.  10.  D.  12.  1. 

•  fr.  25.  ?  1.  I>.  10.  3 ;  fr.  31.  D.  19.  2. 

»4  3.  1.3.  14.  (15);  fr.  1.  JJ  8.  10.47.fr.  31.  D.  16.3;  fr.  1.  D.  3.  2;  ZoAr,  Theorie 
dvr  Culpa,  p.  147  ;   //tf««^  ron  der  Culpa,  2d  ed.  pp.  370,  372. 

•  fr.  20.  pr.  I>.  10.  3  ;  Contt.  8.  C.  3.  42. 

»  fr.  1.  >^*i  4r>.  40.  I).  10.  3;  Const.  11.  pr.  C.  4.  34. 

•  3  3.  I.  3.  11.  (15). 

•  fr.  5.  I  2.  in  fin.  I).  13.  6;  Lukr,  supra, 
wfr.  12.  pr.  fr.  23.  D.  10.  3. 

"  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  IG.  3. 
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0.   SEQUESTRATION. 

§  440.  Sequestration  is  a  particular  kind  of  deposit ;  it  consists  in  the  safe- 
keeping and,  according  to  circumstances,  also  in  the  management  of  a  thing, 
because  of  a  dispute  concerning  it  or  for  other  special  reasons,  under  the  obli- 
gation, when  the  cause  for  sequestration  has  ceased,  to  deliver  the  thing  to 
him  to  whom  the  judge  has  awarded  it  or  to  him  who  is  otherwise  entitled 
to  it.^  Generally  such  a  sequestration  can  only  be  ordered  with  the  consent 
of  the  possessor  of  the  thing  {sequestrum  voluntariuni)^  but  it  also  may  be 
exceptionally  ordered  by  the  judge  against  the  possessor's  will  for  special 
reasons  {sequestrum  necessarimn)}  Frequently  sequestration  assumes  the 
nature  of  another  kind  of  transaction,  and  this  is  the  case  when  the  manage- 
ment and  use  of  the  thing  is  transferred  to  the  sequestrator.  The  action 
arising  from  sequestration  adapts  itself  to  this  change.  If  the  sequestration 
be  in  effect  a  pure  deposit,  then  the  action  thereon  is  the  depositi  action,  with 
the  addition  of  sequestraHa ;  should  hiring  or  letting  or  a  mandatum  be 
connected  with  it,  then  the  action  loccUi  vel  conducti^  with  the  adjunct  of 
mandati  sequestrariaj  is  the  proper  one.* 

IV.  Op  Pledges. 

A.   OBLIGATIONS   OF  THE  PLEDGEE. 

§  441.  Pledge,*  pignus^  contractus  pignoris^  now  termed  contractus  pig- 
neratitius^  consists  in  the  delivery  to  a  creditor  of  a  thing  for  the  security  of 
his  claim .'     By  this  the  pledgee  is  bound — 

1.  As  soon  as  his  right  to  the  pledge  ceases,  to  return  the  thing  pledged. 

2.  He  is  liable  for  every  wrong  {culpa) ^"^  he  dare  not  use  the  pledge 

»  fr.  110.  D.  50.  16 ;  fr.  5.  J  1.  fr.  6.  fr.  17.  pr.  D.  16.  3 ;  fr.  9.  §  3.  D.  4.  3 ;  Cod. 
4.  4.  The  thing  maj  be  immoYable  as  well  as  movable.  Usuallj'  sequestration  is 
applicable  to  things  in  dispute,  bat  it  may  also  be  applied  to  things  respecting 
which  there  is  no  suit,  e.  g.^  to  a  do8  which  the  husband  commences  to  squander: 
fr.  22.  J  8.  D.  24.  3.  Persons  also  may  be  subjected  to  a  special  superintendence, 
«.  g.,  fr.  1.  2  10.  D.  24.  4 ;  fr.  3.  J  4-6.  D.  43.  30 ;  and  in  the  canon  law  there  is  an 
example  of  the  sequestration  of  a  bride,  respecting  whom  several  contended:  cap. 
14.  X.  4.  1.  On  sequestration  generally,  see  Odnntr^  Handb.  des  Processes,  Vol.  4, 
p.  368,  2d  ed. ;  Muther^  Sequestration  und  Arrest  im  Rom.  Recht,  Leipzig,  1856. 

*  Because  of  Const,  un.  C.  4.  4. 

»  E.  g,y  fr.  21.  J  3.  D.  49.  1 ;  fr.  7.  J  2.  D.  2.  8 ;  Const.  3.  in  fin.  C.  7.  18 ;  fr.  22. 
3  8.  D.  24.  3. 

*  fr.  12.  J  2.  D.  16.  3 ;  fr.  9.  §  3.  D.  4.  3. 

»  J  4.  I.  3.  14.  (15) ;  Dig.  13.  7 ;  Cod.  4.  24 ;  BonelluSj  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  15,  c. 
49;  Oluck,  Comm.  Vol.  14,  J  861-875 ;  Bucher,  Recht  der  Ford.  ?|  101,  102  ;  Unter- 
hoisner^  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  849,  seq. ;  Kochj  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  411,  eeq. ; 
MoliiOTf  T.  3,  p.  77,  seq, 

*  The  same  effect  takes  place  when  an  bypothecarial  creditor  comes  into  pos- 
gession  after  a  right  of  pledge :  fr.  11.  J  5.  D.  13.  7  ;  fr.  34.  D.  39.  2  ;  Oluck^  p.  165. 

»  fr.  13.  {  1.  D.  13.  7  J  {  4.  I.  13.  14.  (15) ;  Const.  19.  C.  8.  14 ;  Const.  5.  6.  8.  C. 
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without  special  permission  (§  346,  mpra)^  otherwise  he  is  liable  for  casual 
damages  resulting  to  it.^ 

3.  For  the  enforcement  of  these  obligations  he  can  generally,*  after  the 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  the  pledge  was  given,  be  sued  by  the  pledgor 
in  the  direct  j)if/ne rat itia  action.'  Hence  this  becomes  prescriptible  from  the 
time  of  payment/ 

B.   OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  PLEDGOR. 

^  442.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pledgor  is  bound  to  hold  the  pledgee 
harmless. 

1.  He  must  reimburse  the  pledgee  such  expenses  as  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  thing,  as  also  fur  its  essential  improvement,  if  they  are 
not  exorbitant.^ 

2.  He  must  answer  for  fraud  (dolus)  and  wrong  (culpa).^ 

3.  If  he  pleilged  another's  property,  or  property  in  which  a  third  person 
has  a  right  which  the  pledgee  could  not  retain,  he  is  bound  to  pay  the 
pledgee  for  all  the  injury  he  may  suffer.' 

4.  When  the  pledge  lacks  an  alleged  quality  or  has  a  hidden  fault,  he 
mu8t  compensate  for  the  loss  suffered."  The  action  which  the  pledgee  has 
ft)r  the  enforcement  of  these  obligations  is  termed  contrana  pigneniiitla 
action.' 

Bt    Innominate    OontraotS  {contractus  innominati), 

I.  Idea. 

§  443.  Since  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  emperors  the  rule  of  law  existed 
that  in  every  lawful  convention  whereby  one,  in  consideration  of  performance 
by  another,  promises  that  other  a  counter  performance,  such  convention  can 
be  enforced  by  the  action  prnarriptU  verbis  or  the  action  civilis  tn  factum^ 
when  the  convention  produces  no  action  bearing  a  particular  name,  or  if  it 
be    doubtful    whether   there  be  a  particular    named  action,  or   which   one 

4.  24  :  Lohr,  Theoric  <icr  Culpa,  p.  149;  //d«#«,  Culpa,  2d  ed.  pp.  158,  374  ;  OcMttr* 
ding,  Pfandreoht.  J  31. 

»  ^  0.  I.  4.  1  ;  fr.  II.  H  1.  D.  20.  1  ;  fr.  8.  D.  20.  2. 

'  Suit  roaj  be  instituted  earlier  for  compeDsatioo  for  the  injurjr :  fr.  43.  D.  13.  7* 
For  other  exceptions,  see  Dernhurg,  Pfandr.  {  18,  No.  MI. 

'  .^ee  note  5,  p.  310;  Gl'nck,  p.  156,  tfq.\  FrcMcnius^  Diss,  de  pig^neratitia,  Ueidel- 
berir.  IHIH. 

•  fr  ;♦.  i^^  3.  5.  n.  13.  7 ;  Const.  10.  12.  C.  4.  24.  See  sttpra,  {  215,  dir.  2,  and  the 
writer*  there  rited  :  M'>unton,  Diss,  de  pr«*Bcriptione  actionis  pigneratitia*  direcUP, 
Tubinjren.  17'»»;;    l)ernburg,  \  18,  No.  III. 

•  fr.  ?«.  pr.  fr.  2.'..  D.  13.  7  ;  Const.  7.  C.  4.  24 ;   GtMterding,  Pfaodrecht.  {  29. 

•  arjr.  \  4.  I.  3.  U.  (  IT.);  fr.  1.  ^  2.  fr.  31.  fr  36.  I).  13.  7. 

'  fr.  :«    pr.  fr.  1»;.  \  1.  fr.  32.  fr.  36.  {  1.  D.  13.  7  ;  Dernhurg,  {  19,  lit.  c. 

•  fr.  54.  D.  4«J.  1. 

•  fr.  f.  pr.  U.  13.  7 ;   Oesterding,  Pfaodrecht,  {  52. 
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can  be  instituted.^  Such  conventions  the  Romans  designate  as  contracts  for 
which  the  jus  cimli  had  no  name.'  Now  they  are  termed  innominate  con- 
tracts. They  are  of  two  kinds :  one  when  the  plaintiff  was  promised,  at  the 
giil  of  a  thing,  a  return  gift,  without  the  case  belonging  to  the  designated 
real  contracts;'  the  other  when,  on  a  performance  by  him,  he  stipulated  for  a 
counter  performance,  without  the  case  belonging  to  the  consensual  contracts. 
The  innominate  contracts  of  the  latter  kind  can,  as  was  done  by  Paul,  be 
reduced  to  the  following  four :  do  ut  des^  do  ut  facias^  facio  ut  des,  facto  ut 
faciojs}  There  are,  however,  many  modifications  of  each  of  these,  and 
they  may  also  be  adapted  to  the  forbearance  of  an  act.^  The  obligation 
and  action  in  all  these  conventions  arise  through  a  gifl  or  other  performance 
on  the  on  e  part.* 

• 

II.  The  Legal  Nature  of  Innominate  Contracts. 

§  444.  As  a  particular  characteristic  of  the  Roman  law,  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that  in  those  innominate  contracts  which  are  based  on  the  gift  of 
a  thing  there  was  a  jfius  pcmitendi,  i.  e.,  he  who  gave  another  something  for 
which  the  other  should  have  given  or  performed  something  in  return  had  the 
choice,  when  the  other  had  not  fulfilled  his  assumed  counter  obligation,  whether 
he  would  sue  him  for  the  fulfillment  in  an  action  prmscriptis  verbis  or  whether 
he  would  abandon  the  convention.  If  he  chose  the  latter,  then  he  could  re- 
demand  the  gift,  as  in  the  case  when  a  performance  has  been  made  and  the 
counter  performance  has  not  been  made,  by  the  condictio  cama  data  causa  non 
$ecutay  or,  as  it  is  also  termed,  condictio  oh  causam  datoruin?  This  jus 
poenitendi  did  not  extend  farther.® 

1  Dig.  19.  5 ;  Cod.  4.  64 ;  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  18,  §  1075  ;  Bucher,  Recht  der  Ford. 
{  111-115;  Gans,  tJber  rom.  Obligationenrecht,  Heidelberg,  1819;  Meno  Pohls, 
Lehre  von  den  Innominatcontracten,  Heidelberg,  1821 ;  Erxleben^  De  contractuum 
innominatorum,  GOttingen,  1835. 

«  fr.  3.  D.  19.  5. 

•  Thus  especially  in  the  precmrium  (J  447,  infra),  and  when  the  donor  of  a  dos  is 
promided  the  return  of  it,  without  stipulation,  in  the  event  of  the  cessation  of  the 
marriage  (J  568,  infra). 

*  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  19.  5  ;  fr.  1.  J  4.  fr.  15.  22.  D.  19.  5.  Respecting  the  case  facio  ut  des^ 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unanimity :  fr.  5.  J  3.  D.  19.  5. 

6fr.  13.  fr.  17.  D.  19.  5. 

^  fr.  7.  {  2.  D.  2.  14.  This  explains  why  a  nudum  pactum,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
performed  by  one  party,  is  regarded  as  a  contract  and  an  action  allowed  on  it: 
Const.  1.  C.  5. 14. 

f  Dig.  XII.  4.  fr.  5.  JJ  1.  2.  fr.  7.  D.  19.  5 ;   fr.  1.  J  4.  D.  19.  4 ;   Const.  1.  C.  5.  14. 

8  The  action  {condictio)  cannot  be  instituted  before  the  counter  performance  is 
due,  though  fr.  3.  JJ  2.  3.  fr.  5.  pr.  J§  1.  2.  D.  12.  4.  was  believed  to  express  the 
contrary.  But  these  cases  refer  to  an  actual  mandatum,  of  which  one  is  expressly 
spoken  of  in  fr.  27.  J  1.  fr.  30.  D.  17.  1.  The  jus poinitendi  exists  no  longer,  and  an 
action  can  only  be  ijistituted  for  performance  (J  394,  tupra^  at  the  end). 
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III.  Of  the  Several  Kinds  of  Innominate  Contracts. 

A.  exchange. 

§  445.  The  following  iDDomiDate  contracts  should  be  particularly  noticed : 
The  contract  of  exchange,  which  consists  in  one  thing  being  given  for 
another.^     It  has  a  great  analogy  to  the  contract  of  sale,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples are  applicable  as  in  that  contract,  excepting  where  the  peculiarity  of 
innominate  contracts  and  of  exchange  does  not  permit  such  application.' 

1.  Thus  the  property  in  the  thing  passes  immediately  by  delivery,  even  if 
counter  performance  be  not  made  or  credited.' 

2.  In  exchange,  the  thing  which  one  gives  to  another  must  be  his  actual 
property,  and  will  also  become  immediately  the  actual  property  of  the  re- 
ceiver. On  the  contrary,  in  sale,  if  the  vendor  do  not  knowingly  sell 
another's  thing,  he  is  not  liable  for  it  till  the  thing  be  evicted  from  the 
vendee.* 

T^.  the  contract  op  commission. 

§  446.  This  contract  (contractus  frati motor ius)  consists  in  the  delivery  of 
a  thing  to  another  to  sell  on  condition  that  he  will  either  return  the  desig- 
nated price  for  it  or  the  thing  itself.^  The  broker  does  not  become  owner  of 
the  thing,  but  bears  the  risk  of  it  when  he  requested  the  other  to  permit 
him  to  sell  it*  Besides  this,  he  is  only  answerable  for  fraud  (thliis)  and 
wrong  (ndj^n).''  The  action  prteicn'ptio  verbis,  which  is  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  contract,  has  the  supplementary  term  nesthnatoria  or  de  «stiniato} 

O.  PRECARIUM.* 

§  447.  I^rrnriiim  Is  a  convention  whereby  one  allows  another  the  use  of 
a  thing  or  the  oxercise  of  a  right  gratuitously  till  revocation."  The  bailee, 
who  is  only  liable  for  fraud  (dolus)  and  gross  negligence  (lata  culpa),^^  acquires 
thereby  the  lawful  possession  of  the  thing,  excepting  when  it  has  been  ex- 

»  DiK-  ID.  4  :  Cod.  4.  64;  fr.  5.  {  1.  D.  19.  5;  (iluck,  Coram.  Vol.  18,  {  1068-1074; 
UnUrhoiznrr,  SchuMverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  300,  teq. ;  Koch,  Rechl  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  682, 
sfg. ;  Mi»lttor,  T.  2,  \k  169,  ttq. 

«  Const.  2.  C.  4.  64.  »  Const.  4.  C.  4.  64. 

•  fr.  1.  |ir.  l\  1.  3.  D.  19.  4;  fr.  5.  {  2.  D.  19.  5;  Const.  1.  C.  4.  64;  Const.  29.  C. 
8.  45. 

MH^.  19.  .1:  aiUfk,  Comm.  Vol.  18,  {  1065-1067;  Erzhhfn,  tupra,  {  26;  Unter- 
holzntr,  J^cliiildvfrh.  Vol.  2.  p.  303,  »fq.\  Koch,  Kecht  der  Kord.  Vol.  3,  p.  8.^2,  seq. 

•  fr.  1.  g  1.  I>.  \'J   3;  fr.  17.  J  1.  D.  19.  5;  Mommtcn,  Beilr.  Ablh.  1,  p.  280,  tcq, 
'  fr.  17.  5[  1.  I>.  19.  5. 

•  fr.  1.  pr.  I).  19.  3. 

•  pAiil.  V.  6  :  Pij;.  43.  26 ;  Cod.  8.  9;  Donellu*,  Comm.  jur.  cir.  Lib.  14,  cap.  34  ; 
Jitckfll,  l)i?*.  de  prt'cario.  Mnrb.  1H20;  Dcgener,  Tber  den  Begriff  des  Prcc  ,  Leipzig, 
|h:u  ;  Vni^rhnlzner,  Schiildrerh.  Vol.  2,  p.  119,  p.  561,  9eq.\  Koch,  Rechl  der  Ford. 
Vol.  1.  i».  .ih*i.  ftq.  :   liulhng,  D*i  Precarium,  Leipzig,  1846. 

»♦  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  2.  \  3.  fr.  3.  fr.  6.  {  4.  D.  43.  26. 

"  fr.  n.  i  3.  D.  43.  26 ;   Uasse,  Vod  der  Calpa,  p.  499. 
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presslj  agreed  or  from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  it  arises  that  he  shall  only 
have  the  detention  of  it.^  The  bailor  can  redemand  the  thing  at  any  time, 
even  should  he  have  allowed  it  to  the  bailee  for  a  designated  period,*  and  on 
refusing  to  return  it,  he  may  enforce  the  return  by  the  interdict  de  precario 
(%  264,  8vpra\  or  by  the  action  prstucriptis  verbis}  If  the  precarutm  has 
been  agreed  for  a  designated  period,  then  it  will  be  tacitly  extended  if  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  the  bailor  does  not  redemand  the  thing.  At  the 
bailee's  death  the  precarium  ceases  of  itself  if  it  has  not  been  expressly  ex- 
tended/ 

D.    TRANSACTIO.* 

§  448.  Concession  (transactio)  was  not  always,  but  sometimes,  classed  by 
the  Romans  as  an  innominate  contract.*  A  convention  whereby,  in  a  dis- 
puted, doubtful  or  uncertain  right  ^  between  them,  each  of  two  or  more  persons 
relinquishes  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  other®  is  termed  transacdo, 

1.  In  regard  to  its  efficacy,  according  to  the  Roman  law  it  depended  on 
whether  it  were  concluded  by  stipulation  or  not.  In  the  former  case  (§  449, 
infra)  it  was  obligatory  and  founded  the  action  ex  stipulatio  for  its 
enforcement,  and  when  a  conventional  penalty  was  stipulated  in  the  event  of 
violation  of  the  concession,  this  could  be  enforced  by  the  action  ex  stipuJutu 
(§  450,  infra).  In  the  latter  case,  he  who  perforujed  and  thereby  made  it 
an  innominate  contract  (§  443,  supra)  could  sue  the  other  in  an  action  prst" 
scriptis  verbis  for  performance.*  If  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  the 
case,  then  it  was  only  ^  nudum  pojctum  (§  459,  infra)} 
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1  fr.  4.  §  1.  D.  43.  26;  fr.  33.  §  6.  D.  41.  3;  fr.  10.  pr.  g  I.  fr.  21.  §  3.  D.  41.  2  : 
Savigny^  Das  Recht  des  Besilzes,  J  25;  Schmidt,  Das  commod.  und  das  prcc,  Leipzig, 
1841. 

«fr.  12.  pr.  D.  43.  26. 

•  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  2.  J  2.  D.  43.  26.  Originally  the  bailor  of  the  precarium  had  no 
Other  action  than  the  action  in  rem.  But  the  prjttor  gave  to  him  an  especial  pro- 
tection by  interdicts,  and  especially  by  the  interdict  de  precario.  Under  the  em- 
perors he  finally  acquired  the prasscriptis  verbis  action,  whereby  ihc  precarium  became 
a  contract  and  even  an  innominate  one. 

*fr.  4.  i  4.  fr.  12.  §  1.  D.  43.  26. 

•  Cod.  Theod.  2.  9;  Dig.  2.  15  ;  Cod.  2.  4.  Decretal  1.  36 ;  Donellm,  Comm.  ad  tit. 
Cod.  de  transactionibus ;  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  5,  p.  1,  seq.  ;  Unterholzner,  Schuldverh. 
Vol.  1,  p.  658,  acq. ;  Koch^  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  912,  seq.  ;  Rediich,  Comm.  de 
transactionibus,  Leipsic,  1824 ;  MolitoVy  T.  3,  p.  286,  seq. 

•  See  note  9. 

'  Every  concession  presumes  something  uncertain  and  doubtful :  fr.  1.  D.  2.  15. 
Therefore  no  concession  occurs  post  rem  judicatam  respecting  the  adjudged  thing  : 
fr.  23.  J  1.  D.  12.  6 ;  Const.  32.  C.  2.  4  ;  fr.  207.  D.  60.  17. 

8  fr.  1.  D.  i.  15  ;  Const.  38.  C.  2.  4;   Const.  3.  C.  6.  31. 

»  fr.  16.  D.  2.  15 ;   Const.  6.  17.  20.  33.  37.  ^.  C.  2.  4. 

w  Const.  21.  C.  2.  3 ;  Const.  9.  24.  28.  C.  2.  4.  At  the  present  day  this  is  imma- 
terial ;  but  every  concession  becomes  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  perfectly  obli- 
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2.  If  in  a  concession  an  error  occur,  then  this  affects  cither  the  disputed 
or  doubtful  point  that  existed  or  a  point  which  the  parties  did  not  consider 
doubtful.  In  the  first  case  it  has  no  influence  whatever,  but  only  in  the 
second.* 

3.  Both  parties  must  also  secure  the  eviction  for  each  other  in  regard  to 
that  which  the  one  gives  the  other  in  concession,  but  not  when  one  party 
only  relinquiphes  his  demands  on  the  disputed  thing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  party  in  concession  and  the  latter  was  afterwards  evicted  of  the  thing 
by  a  third  person.' 

in.  Obligation  from  Words  (verhorum  ohUgatio). 

Stipulation. 

A.   in  general. 

§  449.  A  verbal  obligation  (verhontm  ohligntif))^  which  was  founded  by  the 
obf^ervance  of  a  solemn  verbal  form  {soirmnlms  verbis,  obligatio  quae  vrrhis 
contrahitur),  arose  in  the  former  dfctio  doft's  (§  564,  infra),  in  the  so-named 
prominRto  optrarum  Jura  fa  a  Uherto  facta  (performance  of  services  by  the 
emancipated),*  and  in  the  general  stipulation.^  The  latter  is  a  convention 
which  is  formed  by  a  verbal  question  directed  to  the  performance  of  a  thing, 
and  immediately  assented  to  by  a  verbal  answer.*  When  this  is  done,  then, 
according  to  an  ordinance  of  I^eo,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  stipulation  be 
clothod  in  obsolete  or  other  words.*  A  stipulation  among  persons  qualified 
f«»r  it  is  valid,  according  to  an  ordinance  of  Justinian,  when  the  promisor  had 
acknowledged  this  in  writing  and  did  not  show  that  one  of  the  alleged  OOD- 
tracting  parties  was  at  another  place  during  the  whole  day  on  which  the 
document  was  made.^  Stipulations  and  records  concerning  stipulations  with 
the  Romans  were  more  frequent,  and  the  more  important  as  with  them  every 
accepti'd  promise  did  n(»t  found  an  action  except  when  it  was  clothed  in  a 
stipulation  (§  31)0,  mijfra).     A  stipulation  gave  rise  to  a  condictio  and  an 

f^Atory,  nnd  founds,  in  addition  to  an  exception  againfit  the  relinquished  right,  alio 
nil  notion  for  it:*  enforcement. 

»  ('on<»t.  10.  4J.  r.  2.  4.  «  Const.  33.  C.  2.  4. 

»  Dij?.  .trt.  1  :  r<)tl.  0.  3. 

MJaiur,  III.  >l  1»2-127;  Injtt.  3.  15.  (16)  19.  (20);  Dig.  45.  1  ;  Cod.  8.  38.  and  39; 
DonrUu*,  VMvnm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  12,  c.  15,  18;  Van  tier  Ilrim,  Dins,  de  contrahenda 
<'t  rommittcudn  «ti|>u)titi(>ne,  Leyden,  1813;  Liehe^  Die  stipulation  und  das  einfache 
vfr.«prcclirn,  Briiun-chwei^,  lb40;  Girtanner^  Die  stipulation,  etc.,  Kiel,  1859; 
S,iv,.;nt/,  Ubl.-Il^Vid.  2,  {  73. 

•  pr.  I  1.  1.  :5.  1.').  (1«);   fr.  1.  }  7.  D  44.  7;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  45.  1;  Const.  10.  C.  8.  38. 

•  tonsi.  lo.  (\  M.  'A!* :  pr.  I  \.  \.  3.  15.  (16).  Formerly  it  depended  greatly  on  the 
t'lrni  ;  «tiptilutioiii  could  in  general  be  entered  into,  e.  g.,  with  peregrines,  bat  not 
w:th  th''  w<irdi*  fi'tr*  fponJes  f  which  probably  contain  the  oldest  form  of  stipula- 
tion :   (iaiu.t.  III.  \{  *Xi.  {14. 

•  Contft.  14.  C.  8.  3b;  {    12.  I.  3.  19.  (20). 
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action  tx  sU'pnlatu^  and  when  the  object  stipulated  consisted  in  a  certain  sum 
of  money  or  in  another  thing  precisely  determined  which  should  be  given,  it 
was  usually  termed  certi  condictio} 

B.   STIPULATION  FOR  A   PENALTY. 

1.  Poenst  stipulation 

§  450.  The  Romans  term  that  a  penal  stipulation  (^poense  stipulatio)  when 
one  who  is  to  perform  for  another  promises,  in  the  event  of  no,  or  an  im- 
proper, performance  by  himj  to  do  something  for  that  other  as  a  penalty. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  delinquent  that  the  conventional  penalty 
has  been  incurred.'  If  it  be  incurred,  then  the  creditor  generally*  has  the 
election  whether  he  will  sue  for  that  which  was  promised  or  for  the  penalty.* 

2.  Fidejusiio. 

§  451.  Fidpjiuisio  is  a  kind  of  intercession  by  means  of  a  stipulation.  An 
intercession  arises  when  one  promises  a  creditor  to  assume  his  dcbtor^s  debt 
or  give  him  a  pledge  for  it.*  The  intercedor  may  assume  the  debt  instead  of 
him  for  whom  he  intercedes,  or  the  latter  may  still  continue  to  be  bound 
(cumulative  intercession).  Intercessions  of  the  first  kind  are  especially  the 
ex  promissio  (§  538,  infra)  and  the  convention  whereby  one  in  consideration 
that  credit  be  given  to  a  third  person  assumes  to  pay  the  creditor  the  debt,^ 
as  when  the  intercedor  takes  in  his  own  name  a  loan  made  to  another.  Inter- 
cessions of  the  latter  kind  are  of  the  kind  whereby  one  makes  himself  a 
correal  debtor  (§  361,  mipra^^  such  as  the  fideJuMio,  the  viandatum  quaUji- 
catum  (§  425,  supra'),  the  constitufum  debiti  alieiii  (§  472,  infra),  and  the 
giving  of  a  pledge  for  another's  debt.' 

1  pr.  I.  3.  15.  (16) ;  fr.  74.  D.  95.  1  ;  fr.  9.  24.  D.  12.  1.  See  Savigny,  Syst.  Vol.  5, 
p.  629,  teq. 

•  Kerstem,  De  poena  conventionali,  Leipsic,  1839;  Liehe^  Die  Stipulation,  p.  303, 
seq.;  Koch,  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  2,  p.  337,  seq.;  Unterholzner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  1, 
p.  247,  seq. ;  Savigny^  Obl.-R.  Vol.  2,  J  80  ;  Molitor,  T.  1,  p.  101,  »eq. 

'  If  the  stipulation  be  for  the  omission  of  an  act,  then  the  penalty  is  incurrfd 
immediately.  Respecting  a  fixed  time  for  performance,  see  Const.  12.  G.  8.  38. 
When  no  time  is  fixed,  see  fr.  115.  J  2.  D.  45.  2. 

^  It  may  also  be  agreed  that  he  may  claim  both  at  the  same  time  :  fr.  10.  J  1.  D. 
2.  14;  fr.  115.  J  2.  D.  45.  2;  Const.' 17.  C.  2.  14.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
action  is  only  for  the  penalty  :  J  19.  I.  3.  19.  (20) ;  fr.  115.  §  2.  D.  45.  2.  A  penalty 
may  be  agreed  on  that  the  debtor  by  paying  it  may  be  freed  from^is  debt  {mulcta 
p<xnitentiali8,  forfeit  money). 

»  Const.  14.  C.  8.  38. 

•  See  the  citations  in  §  455,  infra,  note  1. 

»  fr.  8.  J  14.  D.  16.  1.     See  fr.  29.  pr.  D.  16.  1 ;  Const.  4.  19.  C.  4.  29. 
»Se«fr.  17.  D.  16.  1. 

•  Const.  5.  7.  C.  4.  29. 
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a.  Nature  of  Fidejussio} 

§  452.  FifleJuMio,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  is  a  promise  made  to  be 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  another's  debt  by  means  of  a  stipulation.  It 
may  be  in  all  kinds  of  debts,'  excepting  such  as  are  declared  wholly  invalid;' 
but  as  its  object  is  only  security  for  the  creditor,  the  surety  may  bind  himself 
more  severely  than  the  principal  debtor  is  bound,  but  not  for  something  else 
and  not  for  greater  and  not  under  more  onerous  conditions/ 

b.  Ejff^ect  of  Fid^ttssio. 

§  453.  The  effect  of  fidejnmo  in  the  relations  between  the  surety  and  the 
creditor  is — 

1.  The  surety  and  his  heirs  must  pay^  when  the  principal  debtor  cannot 
make  payment,*  and  if  the  surety  undertook  the  suretyship  absolutely  (in 
omntm  cttusam),  he  thereby  became  bound  not  only  for  the  principal  debt, 
but  also  for  the  accessions  to  it,  so  far  as  an  unlimited  pledge  for  it  could  be 
bound  (§  341,  tntpra),''  but  otherwise  he  is  bound  only  for  the  principal  debt.* 

2.  The  creditor  has  the  choice,  according  to  strict  law,  whether  he  will 
first  proceed  against  the  debtor  or  the  surety;'  yet,  according  to  modern  law, 

1  GaiuA.  III.  I  115,  seq.;  Inst  a.  20.  (21);  Difi^.  46.  1;  Cod.  8.  41;  Donellut^ 
Comni.  ad  tit.  Cod.  de  fidcjussoribus,  in  bis  works,  Vol.  9,  p.  1307 ;  Unterhohner, 
Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  801,  teq. ;  ATocA,  Recbt  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  848,  seq. ;  Quinet^ 
De  fidejussoribus  sec.  jus.  Rom.,  Lovanii,  1825;  Wettriky  Disp.  ad  locum  Cail  insti- 
tutionum  de  spoosoribus,  etc.,  Lejden,  1826;  Oirtanner^  Die  Biirgscbaft  nach 
gemeiiicm  Civilrecbte,  Jena,  1850,  1851. 

>  $  1.  I.  3.  20.  (21) ;  fr.  1.  fr.  2.  fr.  8.  {{  1.  2.  fr.  16.  {  3.  fr.  37.  D.  46.  1.  The 
return  of  tbc  dot  only  cannot  be  secured  bj  surety :  Const.  1.  2.  C.  5.  20. 

*  fr.  46.  fr.  16.  pr.  fr.  32.  I).  46.  1.  How  far  a  moral  obligation  (obUgatio  naturalis) 
can  be  secured  by  surety,  see  fr.  9.  {  3.  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  14.  6 ;  fr.  7.  {  1.  D.  44.  1  ;  fr.  25. 
I).  A*].  1  .  fr.  95.  5  3.  I).  46.  3  ;   fr.  13.  pr.  D.  4.  4 ;    Weber,  Von  der  naturl.  Verbindl. 

e,  ir2-ii5. 

*  \  :>.  I.  3.  20.  (21) ;  fr.  1.  {  8.  D.  44.  7.  If  the  surety  had  promised  something 
different  or  more  than  the  principal  debtor  owed,  then,  by  the  Roman  law,  he  wm 
not  bound  for  anything:  fr.  8.  {  7.  fr.  42.  D.  46.  1.  In  the  latter  case,  according 
to  the  prc'ticnt  law,  he  is  at  least  bound  for  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

^  Formerly  a  maximum  sum  for  surety  (without  distinction  between  «poii#iio,  etc.) 
wai  fiAi-d  by  a  lex  Cornelia:  Gaius,  III.  {{  124,  125. 

*  fr.  2.  I.  :^  20.  (21 ) ;  fr.  4.  {  1.  D.  46.  1.  If,  however,  the  surety  show  that  the 
crcditur  by  hi?  own  neglect  failed  in  receiving  satisfaction  f^om  the  debtor,  then, 
by  the  modt-rn  Roman  law  ^see  note  9,  in/ra,  and  note  1,  p.  348),  he  is  released  from 
tht  ^uroty»hip:  fr.  41.  pr.  I).  46.  1  ;  fr.  95.  {  11.  D.  46.  3;  Thibauty  De  fidejussore, 
Heidflberi:,  l''2'.»;   Otrtannety  p.  483,  $eq. 

»  fr  r.4.  pr  D.  in.  2  ;  fr.  4.  {  1.  fr.  56.  {  2.  D.  46.  1 ;  fr.  32.  pr.  D.  26.  7 ;  fr.  88.  D. 
4:..  1  :   fr.  24.  J  1.  D.  22.  1. 

*  fr.  hrs.  \  1.  I).  16.  1. 

•('nn«t.  b.  C  8.  41.  If  the  surety,  however,  had  only  become  responsible  for 
that  which  tht-  creditor  cannot  obtain  from  the  debtor,  then  the  latter  must  acces- 
•»arily  be  Erst  sued  :  fr.  116.  D.  45.  1 ;  Const.  1.  C.  10.  2. 
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the  sureties  have  the  heneficium  ordinis  s.  excvsstanis,  bj  virtue  of  which 
thej  can  demand  that  the  creditor  shall  first  sue  the  principal  debtor.^ 

3.  Several  co-sureties  are  of  right  bound  in  solidum,  but  have,  according 
to  the  modern  law,  the  heneficium  divmonis  ex  eputola  D.  Hadrian  i,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  co-surety  from  whom  the  whole  has  been  claimed  can  de- 
mand that  so  far  as  the  other  sureties  are  able  to  pay  he  shall  only  be  liable 
for  his  part.* 

4.  The  action  of  the  creditor  against  the  surety,  with  the  Romans,  was  the 
action  ex  utiptdafto.  The  effect  pf  fidejuash  on  the  relations  between  the 
principal  debtor  and  the  surety  is  when  the  surety  has  paid  for  the  debtor  he 
has  the  right  to  demand  indemnification,'  when  he  at  the  debtor's  request 
became  security,  in  the  contraria  mandati  action,  otherwise  he  has  the  conr- 
traria  negotiorum  gesfarinn  action,  or  ex  jure  cesso  of  the  creditor,*  and  for 
this  purpose  he  has  the  heneficium  cedendarum  actionum^  by  virtue  of  which, 
before  he  pays  the  debt,  he  can  require  of  the  creditor  the  cession  of  his 
claim  against  the  principal  debtor,  with  all  the  securities.^ 

c.    The  Surety^ 8  Surety  (fidejussio  fidejussionis). 

§  454.  The  surety's  surety  (^fideJussio  fidejussionis)  or  second  suretyship 
is  undertaken  with  a  twofold  view,  namely : 

1.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  creditor  a  second  surety  becomes  liable 
for  the  first  surety." 

2.  For  the  security  of  the  surety,  as  when  one  promises  to  hold  him  harm- 
leas  if  he  must  pay  for  the  principal  debtor  (counter -surety).' 

*  Const.  5.  C.  8.  41 ;  Novel  4.  c.  1 ;   Schaab,  Diss,  de  fidejussore,  Mainz,  1786. 
'Gains,  III.  gj  121,  122;  g  4.  I.  3.  20.  (21);  Const.  3.  C.  8.  41.     See  sujyra,  end 

of  §  361  ;  GirtanneTj  gg  31,  32,  p.  457,  seq.  In  the  ancient  time,  when  the  sponsored 
&nd  fidepromissores  were  distinguished  from  the  JideJussoreSj  several  sponsores  ot  fide- 
promifsores  were  liable  when  in  doubt  insolidum^  but  a  lex  Apuleja  in  this  case  gave 
him  who  paid  more  than  one  poll-part  an  action  against  the  others,  as  if  a  part- 
nership existed  between  them  ;  and,  according  to  the  lex  Furia,  in  Italy  the  obliga- 
tion was  divided  into  equal  parts  among  those  who  at  the  time  of  the  action  were 
still  living.  This  law  caused  the  introduction  of  the  benrjicium  divisionis  for  fide^ 
jtusareSy  which  then,  outside  of  Italy,  was  also  applied  to  sponsores  and  JidepromiS' 
sores:  Gaius,  III.  gj  121,  122.  With  the  above  obsolete  ordinance  was  combined 
what  is  communicated  in  Gaius,  III.  J  123. 

*  The  sponsor  had  formerly  also  the  depensi  action,  a  particularly  favored  action 
which  plays  its  part  in  the  history  of  the  legis  actio  per  manus  injectionan :  Gaius,  III. 
2  127;  IV.  H  9,  22,  25,  102,  171,  186. 

*  {  6.  I.  3.  20.  (21) ;  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  46.  1 ;  fr.  43.  D.  3.  5 ;  Wehcr,  Von  der  nat.  Verb. 
22  116,  117. 

*  fr.  36.  39.  D.  46.  1 ;  Const.  2.  11.  C.  8.  41 ;  Muhlenbruch,  Von  der  Cession,  pp.  412- 
414,  445 ;   Oirtanner^  p.  94,  seq.,  p.  211,  seq.,  p.  468,  seq. 

*  fr.  8.  §  12.  fr.  27.  J  1.  D.  46.  Ij  Grundler,  Comm.  de  fidejussore  fidejussoris, 
Halle,  1794. 

»  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  46.  1. 
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d.   Suretyship  hy  Females} 

§  455.  In  general  all  who  can  bind  themselves  and  have  the  free  disposal 
of  their  property  can  become  surety  and  intercede.  To  this  there  is  an 
exception'  in  the  case  of  females. 

A.  By  the  senatusconsultum  Velleianum  (under  Claudius) — 

1.  Every  intercession  by  a  female,  of  whatever  nature  (§  451,  supra),*  is 
declared  inoperative,  and  if  the  intercedor  be  sued  on  the  intercession,  she  can 
protect  herself  against  the  creditor's  action  by  the  exceptio  Scti,  Vclleiani,* 
and  if  she  paid  in  error  of  law  she  can  redemand  the  payment  by  the 
rontUrdo  imhbiti}  If  the  intercedor  use  the  exception  scnatusconsultum 
against  the  creditor's  action,  and  the  intercession  were  an  expromission  then 
the  creditor  acquires  again  his  old  action  against  the  original  debtor  as  utUis 
action  (actio  rtstitutoria  s.  rescissoriti)*  But  if  the  intercession  were  of  the 
kind  that  by  it  a  third  person  would  be  released  from  a  future  debt,  then  the 
creditor  acquires  against  this  the  action  based  on  the  intercession  of  a  female 
as  i//*7w  action  (actio  institutoria)?  Finally,  if  a  female  and  a  male  together 
intercede  for  a  third  person,  then  the  male  alone  is  bound  for  the  whole, 
unless  both  had  bound  themselves  only  pro  rata^  when  the  male  is  bound 
only  for  his  proportion,  while  the  creditor  for  the  female's  proportion  has  the 
action  rcstitutoria  or  inslituforia  against  the  debtor.' 

2.  There  were,  however,  already  previous  to  Justinian  several  exceptional 
cases  in  which  a  woman  could  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  scnatusconsultum 
Velleianum,  which  cases  include  when  she  has  been  indemnified  for  the  inter- 
cchsion;'  when  she  has  acted  fraudulently  against  the  creditor  ;'**  when  the 
creditor  was  a  minor;"  when  he  erred  in  matter  of  fact,  on  which,  according 

»  Paul,  11.  11  ;  Dig  IC.  1 ;  Cod.  4.  29;  Novel  134.  c.  8;  DonelfuM,  Cdmm.  jur.  civ. 
Lib.  12,  cap.  29-32;  Gliick,  Comm.  Vols.  14,  15,  p.  920-927;  Kattenhorn,  Intercet- 
sioneii  der  Frauen,  Gieszen,  1840;  Windtcheidy  De  valida  mulierum  iotercesaioDe, 
Bonn,  IH'Mi. 

'  Soldiers  and  clerfryroen  are  also  forbidden  to  become  surety,  but  yet  onlj  in 
relation  to  bu^ine9s  ami  fiscal  matters:  Contit.  31.  C.  4.  65;  Novel  123.  c.  6;  Oir^ 
ttninrr,  p.  143,  ^/■y..  pp.  2H3,  3G8. 

•  The  seniitusconsultum  treats  only  of  two  cases;  bat  It  was  extended  in  its 
application  to  the  others:   Girtanner^  p.  133,  $eq. 

«  !r.  'l.\,\.  r>.  10.  1  ;  Const.  1.  13.  10.  C.  4.  29. 

&  tr.  H.  ^  3.  I).  IG.  I  ;  Const.  9.  C.  4.  29.  If  she  deposited  a  pledge  for  another's 
debt  »he  run  redemand  it:  fr.  32.  {  1.  D.  16.  1. 

•  fr.  1.  \  2  fr.  i^.  \  9-13.  fr.  14.  fr.  16.  {  1.  in  fin.  fr.  20.  ft,  32.  {  5.  D.  16.  1  ;  Const. 
16.  (•  4.  29. 

T  fr    rf.  e  U.  I>.  16.  1. 

•  fr.  48.  I>.  4«.  1  ;  Const.  8.  C.  4.  29. 

»  fr.  !♦'..  pr.  fr.  21.  pr.  fr.  22.  I>.  16.  1  ;   Const.  2.  C.  4.  20. 

»•  tr.  2  J  3.  fr.  11.  fr.  27.  pr.  fr.  30.  pr.  D.  16.  1  ;  Const.  18.  C.  4.  29;  Oirtannfr, 
p    344.  »^q. 

>i  fr.  12.  D.  4.  4  ;  Oirtamner,  p.  346. 
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to  the  senatusconsultum,  it  depends  whether  it  be  an  excusable  error;'  and 
when  she  promised  the  creditor  that  she  would  not  invoke  the  exception 
senatusconsultum .' 

B.  Justinian  added  to  the  above-named  exceptional  cases — 

1.  When  a  female  of  full  age  at  the  time  of  the  intercession  confirms  it 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years.' 

2.  He  also  ordained  that  the  intercession  of  a  female,  if  not  undertaken  in 
a  public  document  subscribed  by  three  witnesses,  shall  ipsio  jure  be  null 
without  requiring  the  calling  to  aid  of  the  senatusconsultum  Yelleianum, 
excepting  when  the  creditor  can  show  that  the  intercedor  was  indemnified  for 
the  intercession/ 

3.  In  two  later  constitutions  he  ordained  that  the  senatusconsultum  shall 
not  be  applicable  when  a  female  has  interceded  for  the  emancipation  of  a 
slave  or  for  the  giving  of  a  dos} 

4.  Justinian  ordained  by  the  Novel  134.  c.  8,  from  which  is  taken  the 
Auth.  Si  qua  mulier.  C.  4.  29,  that  the  intercession  of  a  wife  for  her  husband 
shall  absolutely  be  invalid,  be  it  ever  so  often  confirmed,  and  even  if  she  had 
undertaken  it  in  a  public  document,  excepting  when  that  for  which  she 
interceded  was  applied  to  her  own  benefit.  The  nullification  ipso  jure^  by 
Justinian's  ordinances,  of  an  intercession  will  not  be  averted  by  the  inter- 
oedor's  renunciation  of  this  benefit  of  a  right  according  to  Roman  law.'       • 

IV.  Obligations  from  Writing  {literarum  ohllgatio), 

I.  Actual  Cases. 

§  456.  As  the  verbal  obligation  (verborum  ohligatio)  rests  on  a  verbal,  so 
the  literantm  ohligatio  rests  on  a  written,  form  {Uteris  confrahitur  ohligatio^. 
In  the  ancient  law  the  transcriptitia  nomina  in  the  house-books  and  the 
syngraphse,  and  chirographa  with  the  peregrines  were  included  in  these 
obligations.^     These  ancient  obligations  from  writing  do  not  appear  under 

1  fr.  4.  pr.  fr.  7.  fr.  11.  12.  17.  pr.  {  1.  fr.  27.  pr.  fr.  28.  §  1.  D.  16.  1  ;  Const.  1.  0. 
4.  29  ;   Girtanner^  p.  344. 

«  fr.  32.  J  4.  D.  16.  1.     See  Girtanner^  p.  136,  seq. 

•  Const.  24.  C.  4.  29;   Girtanner,  pp.  140,  347. 

•  Const.  23.  C.  4.  29.  Respecting  the  true  meaning  and  extent  of  these  consti- 
tutions there  are  very  conflicting  views:  Girtanner^  p.  351,  seq. 

»  Const.  24.  25.  C.  4.  29;  Girtanner^  p.  141,  seq. 

•  But  it  may  be  by  the  canon  law,  by  the  confirmation  of  the  intercession  by  an 
oath.     On  the  diflferent  views,  see  Glucky  Comm.  Vol.  15,  J  925. 

'  On  this  literamm  obligatio  of  the  ancient  law,  see  Cicero  pro  Roscio,  c.  1-5,  pro 
Cluentio,  c.  14.  30.  de  off.  III.  14.  ad  Attic.  IV.  18.  in  Verrem  II.  1.  cap.  36,  and 
Pseudo-Asconius  ad  h.  1.;  Gains,  {  128-134;  TheophilUs  ad  Inst.  3.  21.  (22); 
HanlOy  Diss,  de  nominum  obligatione,  Amsterdam,  1825;  Krautj  Comm.  de  ar- 
gentariis  et  nummulariis,  Gottingen,  1826,  cap.  7-9 ;  JI.  Schuler^  Die  literar.  oblig. 
des  aitern  Rom.  Rechts,  Breslan,  1842.  The  ancient  Roman  contract  from  writing 
according  to  Gains  consisted  herein :  the  creditor  of  a  subsisting  money  demand 
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JuKtinian,'  Dor  docs  he  contain  any  new  written  obligations.'  True,  it  was 
thought  that  the  Institutes  contained  a  certain  case  similar  to  the  former 
liter  (I  nan  obligation^  but  strictly  considered  this  is  no  case  of  a  contract  from 
writing,  but  a  case  out  of  a  real  contract ;  and  though  it  were  not  completed, 
nevertheless  it  could  be  prosecuted  with  effect  because  of  a  document  which  the 
defendant  presented  to  the  plaintiff,  and  which  according  to  the  laws  it 
iucontostably  proves,  inasmuch  as  the  former  did  not  properly  protect  himself 
at  the  right  time  against  such  proof.  This  case  is  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  exception  wow  numcratst  pecunift^  which  therefore  should  be  here 
treated  on.' 

II.   The   Exception  op    Money  not    Paid   (exceptio  non    numeratm 

pecunife). 

A.    IN   LOAN. 

§  457.  In  the  case  of  a  loan*  an  exception  non  numeratrr  pecunix  (money 
not  paid),  according  to  the  Roman  law,  is  applied  in  various  ways. 

changed  it  by  trantcriptio  io  bis  codex  accepti  et  ezperni  into  a  liter  arum  obligation 
wbich  could  occur  only  witb  tbe  debtor's  consent,  without  the  debtor's  personal 
presence  being  required,  as  in  novation  through  stipulation.  If  the  debtor  were 
not  changed,  then  the  entry  was  termed  trarueriptio  a  re  in  personam;  if  the  debtor 
were  changed,  which  required  the  consent  of  the  new  debtor,  then  it  was  termed 
trarifrriptio  a  prmnna  in  personam.  Respecting  the  syngraphtt  et  chirographa  of  the 
pf'regrines.  which  (xaius  mentions,  see,  particularly,  Gneist,  Die  form.  Vertr.  des 
neuern  U.  C^bligationenr.  pp.  331,  416,  476,  eeq.y  503,  »eq.  Syngraphtr.  is  an  earlier, 
rhiro^raphn  a  later,  term  for  debt-bills,  as  they  usually  were  in  the  Greek  provinces 
of  ihe  Roman  states.  As  the  Roman  contract  system  was  not  in  rogue  with  these 
provincials,  so  uctiontt  generally  could  be  instituted  on  these  simple  debt-biUs. 
TU'iA  it  is  which  (iaiuii  mentions.  The  false  Asconius,  according  to  whom  the 
itywjniph.t  wtis  something  totally  different  from  the  chiroyrapha,  contradicts  the 
earlier  information,  and  he  liyed  too  late  to  be  recognized  as  authority. 

»  I.  3.  21.  (22). 

'  Ilencv  in  the  Pandect  passages,  which  in  their  original  form  numbered  foar 
kindj  of  contracts,  the  mention  of  contracts  from  writing  was  struck  out:  fr.  U 
^  3.  D.  2.  14  :  fr.  1.  J  1.  fr.  4.  D.  44.  7  ;  fi".  8.  J  1.  D.  46.  I ;  fr.  I.  {  1.  D.  46.  2.  In 
J:  2.  I.  3.  13.  I  14;  it  wa5  permitted  to  remain;  but  this  must  be  because  the  composers 
of  the  In-titutes  believed  they  must  give  at  least  a  brief  historical  sketch  respecting 
tlii-i  onc<'  rxi-ting  contract,  and  which  they  would  rather  first  give  at  the  place 
uiuT*'  (i.iiu'>  treated  on  it.  t.  <.,  in  the  title  de  literarum  obliyationet,  as  they  much 
df'ireil  to  u>e  tlii^  rubric  and  opportunely  to  say  a  few  wordfl  respecting  the  modern 
e\ce]*tti>n  non  uumrrat^r  pfcunitr,  for  which  they  found  no  more  appropriate  passages 
thiin  tli(i<:4-  nil  which  (taiud  had  already  said  so  much  of  the  rhiroyrapha,  to  which 
thi^  (•xr<.|>iii>ii  rel.ite«i,  and  at  his  time  must  have  been  said. 

*  Ui  -p«'ctitig  {U\*  nominal  Uterarum oUiyatio  of  ihe  modern  law,  see  Inst.  3. 21.(22); 
Col.  4.  .'.o  ;  Ifotifllu*,  Comm.  ad.  lit.  Cod.  4.  30;  (Jliick,  Coram.  Vol.  12.  $  786-788; 
Miirr.  \U:  verii  excfptioni.i  non  numeratir  pecunin*  indole,  Wirceb.  1807;  Einert^ 
ri.-r  'lito  wf-tn  u.  dir  form  das  Litcralcontractf,  Leipzig,  1852. 

*  iii-l'tcting  the  interest  promised,  see  note  4,  p.  335,  tupra. 
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1.  By  the  Roman  law  an  action  could  be  instituted  for  the  repayment  of  a 
loan  given  as  capital,  even  without  a  stipulation ;  yet  a  stipulation  for  it  was 
frequently  entered  into,  and  the  usual  action  that  could  be  instituted  was  on 
the  stipulation.^  And  according  to  strict  law  this  action  could  be  institnteij} 
when  a  loan  was  advanced  in  the  expectation  that  the  stipulation  for  it*  would 
be  made  unconditional,  which  was  not  done.'  As  here  the  stipulation  was 
entered  into  without  consideration  {sine  causa) ^  the  promisor  could  set  up  the 
exception  dolP  or  the  exception  non  numeratse,  pecuni^}  He  could  also 
demand  with  the  condictio  sine  causa  that  the  stipulation  should  be  made 
retroactive  by  a<:ceptilatiOj  and  he  ipso  Jure  be  thereby  released.^  If  the 
stipulator  (luanor)  could  otherwise  prove  the  making  of  the  loan  which  was 
denied,  then  he  shows  that  the  exception  no7i  numeratse,  pecunix  as  well  as 
the  condictio  sine  causa  is  unfounded,  without  its  depending  on  how  much 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  stipulation.  And  the  same  may  be  said  when 
the  stipulator  had  in  his  hands  a  document  of  the  promisor  respecting  the 
entering  into  of  the  stipulation. 

2.  But  if  such  a  document  also  contained  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
promisor  received  the  loan,  then  he  could,  according  to  a  general  rule 
respecting  documentary  proof,  only  disprove  it  by  another  document,  and 
this  was  admissible  however  long  a  time  had  elapsed  afler  the  document  was 
drawn.  However,  under  the  later  emperors  the  exceptional  rule  arose  that 
in  such  case  the  making  of  the  loan  is  not  proved  by  the  document  evidencing 
the  debt  in  the  first  two  years'  after  the  document  was  made,  but  must  be 
shown  in  another  way ;  and  the  same  rule  was  applied  at  a  later  period  when 
within  the  first  two  years  the  condictio  sine  causa  was  invoked  or  a  proper 
protestation  {querela  non  numeratse,  pecuniae^  was  made  against  the  docu- 
ment;^ on  the  other  hand,  when  this  was  omitted  no  counter  proof  was 
permitted.* 

3.  In  the  case  when  no  document  was  drawn  respecting  a  stipulation,  but 
a  simple  document  respecting  the  receipt  of  the  loan,*  the  action  which  the 
alleged  loanor  could  institute  was  on  the  loan  and  not  on  the  stipulation,  and 
Vhen  for  two  years  naught  was  done  against  the  document  such  action  would 
be  successfully  sustained.  The  objection  allowed  in  the  first  two  years  was  not 
a  true  exception,  but  a  denial  of  the  ground  of  complaint,  which  was  also 

1  fr.  6.  {  1.  fr.  7.  D.  46.  2.     See  fr:  126.  J  2.  D.  45.  1. 

«Gaiu8,  IV.  {  116. 

»  Gaius,  1.  c. ;  fr.  2.  J  3.  D.  44.  4. 

*  fr.  4.  i  16.  D.  44.  4;  fr.  29.  pr.  D.  17.  1. 
6  fr.  1.  3.  D.  12.  7. 

*  At  first  it  was  one  year,  after  Diocletian  it  was  five :  Herm.  Cod.  til.  1.     Since 
Justinian's  Const.  14.  pr.  C.  4.  30.  two  years. 

f  Const.  4.  6.  8.  9.  12.  14.  J  4.  Const.  15.  C.  4.  30. 
8  Const.  8.  in  f.  Const.  10. 14.  pr.  C.  4.  30. 

*  The  most  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Code  title  4.  30.  designate  the  debt  docu- 
ment in  a  manner  which  also  answers  for  this  kind.    See  Tit.  I.  3.  20.  (21). 
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improperly  termed  exception  nan  numeratx  peamise.  The  case  when  one  by 
means  of  a  docoment  of  this  kind  can  sustain  an  action  on  the  loan  without 
really  having  made  a  loan  is  that  which  the  Institutes  regard  as  similar  to 
the  former  contract  from  writing.'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  here  the 
action  is  the  same  as  if  the  alleged  loan  had  been  really  given,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  is  not  victorious  because  there  exists  another  ground  of  action,  but 
because  the  delivery  of  the  loan  must  be  regarded  as  proved. 

B.    IN   THE  DOS. 

§  458.  In  the  case  of  do$  there  is  a  defence  since  Justinian  somewhat  sim- 
ilar' to  that  in  §  457,  for  which  the  term  exceptio  is  used,  but  only  in  an  im- 
proper sense.  When  it  is  said  in  the  dotal  instrument  that  a  dos  is  given, 
but  which  is  not  yet  paid,  then  the  husband  or  his  heirs  can  protect  them- 
selves against  the  action  for  the  restitution  of  the  dos  with  the  exception  dotis 
cautif  nf/n  numeratft  pecunim,  if  the  marriage  be  dissolved  within  two  years, 
for  the  period  of  one  year  after  such  dissolution ;  if  dissolved  afler  two  years, 
but  within  ten  years,  for  the  period  of  three  months  after  the  dissolution ; 
and  within  this  period  he  may  also  sue  for  the  return  of  his  written  obliga- 
tion. Afler  the  expiration  of  these  terms,  as  also  when  the  marriage  endured 
for  ten  years,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  can  avail  themselves  of  the  above- 
mentioned  action  or  of  the  exception  dotts  cmUat  sed  non  numeratm,  but  he 
is  absolutely  bound  for  the  restitution  of  the  dos  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
dotal  instrument  as  being  given  if  he  did  not  sue  within  the  above  period  or 
enter  a  proper  protest.  But  if  on  entering  marriage  he  were  a  minor,  then  he 
has  the  term  of  twelve  years  to  act  respecting  the  non-receipt  of  the  prom- 
ised dog,  and  should  he  die  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  term,  then  his  full- 
aged  heir  has  one  year  and  his  minor  heir  five  years  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  tu  the  time  of  the  action  or  exception  dotis  cautm  sed  non  nume* 
ratrT.  Afler  the  expiration  of  these  terms  the  dotal  instrument  is  incontro- 
vertible.* 

1  3.  21.  (22).  It  is  deduced  that  this  similarity  is  only  foand  when  a  ttipalation 
and  a  document  thereon  are  wanting. 

>  See  thereon,  particularly,  Gntuty  p.  32,  teq, 

*  Novel  100,  which  repeals  the  Const.  3.  C.  5.  15,  by  which  formerly  the  guirtla 
or  exception  dotu  cauUt  sed  non  numeratm  in  each  case  had  a  year  after  the  dissolved 
Diiirriufire.  as  appears  from  the  preface  to  Norel  100.  compared  with  chap.  1.  rerb. 
•'  tifc  annum  dantes ;'   Gliick^  Comm.  Vol.  25,  {  1239. 
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TITLE  SECOND. 

OP    PACTS.^ 

Idea  and  Kinds  op  Pacts  in  General. 

§  459.  The  Romans  generally  termed  conventions  pacta  (pacts),'  but  espec- 
ially those  conventions  whose  object  was  the  founding  of  claims  which  were 
not  contracts.  These  pacts  in  general,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  did  not 
produce  an  actionable  obligation^  {pacta  nuda).  But  several  of  them  in  the 
course  of  time  became  actionable  (pacta  non  nwJa  s.  vesftia).  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  were  prohibited.*  The  pacts  which  were  actionable  by  the 
Roman  law,*  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  were  divided,  according  to 
the  grounds  of  their  actionability,  into  pacta  afljecta,  pacta  legilima  and 
pacta  prsetoria. 

I.  Collateral  Pacts  (pacta  adjecta). 

1.  Idea. 

§  460.  Those  conventions  are  termed  collateral  pacts  (pacta  adjecta')  which 
'were  immediately  annexed  to  a  house,  fidei  contract  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  it;  they  therefore  immediately  form  a  part  of  the  contract  itself,  and 
hence  may  be  enforced  by  an  action  on  the  contract.*  By  such  accessory 
conventions  that  is  usually  changed  which  otherwise  would  follow  from  the 
.legal  nature  of  the  contract  (delrahitur  coiitractui) ;  but  they 'often  establish 

1  Dig.  2.  14;  Cod.  2.  3.     See  the  writings  cited  Id  {  395,  supra^  note  11. 

*  See,  e.  g.,  Cic.  de  invent.  11.  22  ;  Auct.  ad  Herenn.  II.  13. 

*  fr.  1.  §  4.  fr.  46.  D.  2.  14;  Const.  28.  C.  2.  3.  But,  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  a  moral  obligation:  fr.  84.  J  1.  D.  50.  17;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  2.  14;  fr.  95.  §  4. 
fr.  5.  i  2.  D.  46.  3  ;  fr.  11.  g  3.  D.  13.  1 ;  Const.  22.  C.  4.  32.  But  see  Savigny^  Obl.- 
R.  p.  53,  8eq. 

*  The  prohibited  agreements  have  partly  incidentally  appeared  and  will  partly 
appear  again,  infra^  ^,  574.  Here  will  be  mentioned  only  the  agreements  for  gaming 
and  wager,  which  were  not  always  prohibited. 

1.  Among  the  Romans  only  the  gymnastic  games  were  permitted,  and  these 
only  to  be  played  for  a  reasonable  price :  fr.  2.  g  1.  D.  11.5;  Const.  3.  C.  3.  43.  All 
others  were  in  such  a  manner  forbidden  that  not  only  no  action  and  no  moral  obli- 
gation for  payment  arose,  but  even  the  loss  paid  could  be  recovered  within  fifty 
years  :  Const.  3.  C.  3.  43.  See,  generally.  Dig.  11.  5  ;  Cod.  3.  43.  (non-gloss) ;  Oluckj 
Oomm.  Vol.  11,  p.  757,  «eq.;  U.  Kock,  Disp.  de  alea,  Utrecht,  1819;  J.  E.  Lange, 
Rechtstheorie  von  dem  Ausspielgeschafts,  Erlangen,  1818. 

2.  Wagers  are  generally  permitted  when  they  are  connected  with  permitted  games 
and  forbidden  when  the  games  are  forbidden  :  fr.  3.  D.  11.5.  Such  is  the  case  when 
the  object  of  the  game  is  immoral :  fr.  17.  J  5.  D.  19.  5.  Fraud  also  invalidates  a 
wager  in  which  is  included  the  case  when  one  party  knows  certainly  concerning 
a  thing  and  conceals  it  from  the  other  to  induce  him  to  wager.     See  Gluck,  supra. 

*  At  the  present  day  every  agreement  which  is  not  invalid  or  forbidden  founds 
an  obligation  which  can  be  enforced  by  an  action,  as  has  been  stated  supra,  J  395 

*  fr.  7.  i  6.  D.  2.  14 ;  Const.  10.  13.  C.  2.  3 ;  Const.  2.  C.  4.  64. 
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flomething  which  otherwiBe  would  not  follow  from  the  general  legal  nature  of 
the  contract  {adjecitur  contrachii)} 

2.  Some  Kinds  of  Collateral  Pacts. 

§  461.  Among  the  accessory  conventions  which  change  and  modify  the 
principal  convention'  are— 

1.  The  pactum  protimiseos,  wherehy  the  vendor  of  a  thing  reserves  the 
right  of  pre-emption  in  case  the  vendee  should  sell  the  same  again.  But  the 
vendor  must  agree  to  the  same  offer  and  the  same  conditions  which  a  third 
person  bid.' 

2.  The  pactum  de  retrovendendo^  whereby  the  vendor  of  a  thing  reserves 
the  right  to  demand  that  the  vendee  shall  resell  the  same  to  him  afler  or 
within  a  certain  time/ 

3.  The  tn  di'cm  addictiOy  when  it  was  agreed  on  that  either  the  sale  shall 
be  retrogressive  if  within  a  certain  designated  time  a  better  vendee  be  found 
or  that  it  shall  only  be  valid  when  within  a  certain  designated  time  there  be 
no  better  vendee.* 

4.  The  ]>actum  de  non  prscstanda  evicttone,  whereby  the  vendor  is  released 
from  the  obligation  of  guarantee  from  eviction.* 

5.  The  pactum  commiMttrxum,^  or  the  lex  commusoria,  whereby  it  is  agreed 
that  the  vendor  shall  be  freed  from  his  obligation  if  the  vendee  does  not  pay 
the  purchase-price  at  the  designated  time.^ 

6.  The  pactum  dtitplicentiae,  whereby  one  or  the  other  or  both  parties  re- 
serve the  right  of  repentance  for  a  designated  time." 

7.  The  antichresiBj  arising  in  contracts  for  pledges,  which  has  been  ex- 
plained $upra^  §  346. 

8.  The  pactum  de  non  ah'enando*  whereby  the  acquirer  of  a  thing  is  bound 
not  to  alienate  the  same  for  the  advantage  of  a  designated  person.^* 

1  fr.  7.  {2  ^'  ^-  ^-  2*  14;  ^c-  <^2-  Pf*  ^*  1^*  1-  Hence  the  rule,  Pacta  dant  Itgtm 
eontractui. 

>  Respecting  all  these^conTentions,  fee,  generallyj  Westphal^  ▼cm  Kauf-Pacht-nnd- 
Mieth-contract,  etc.,  p.  482-671  ;  Gluek^  Comm.  Vol.  16,  {  990,  teq  ;  Bucher^  Recht 
der  Forderungen,  {  GQ. 

*  fr.  75.  D.  18.  1  ;  fr.  21.  }  5.  D.  19.  1.  Some  persons  have  such  a  jut  protmi§§ot 
rightfully,  e.  g.^  the  dominus  emphyteusot^  Const.  3.  C.  4.  66.  (see  nipra^  {  327),  and, 
at  the  present  day,  the  feudal  lords  and  the  successors  to  a  fief:  II.  F.  8.  {  1.  Bee, 
generally,  (feltif,  Jus  protimiseos,  Jena,  1767. 

*  fr.  12.  I),  ly.  5  ;  Const.  2.  C.  4.  54. 

•Dig.  18.  2;  Donfllut,  (^omm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  16,  c.  18;  OlQck,  Comv.  Vol.  16, 
{  lOOl-inofi;   Mutuft,  Observat.  de  conTentionibus,  WeUlar,  1813,  cap.  1-3. 

•  fr.  11.  I  18.  I).  19.  I. 

Y  Dig.  \i*.  :i ;  C*od.  8.  35  ;  Donellut^  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  10,  c.  19  ;  Gluek^  Comm. 
Vol.  Di.  {  I<*0G-1U12;  Albert,  Commissorischen  Vertrag.  bei  Zeitpachtcontracten, 
Halle,  1822. 

•  fr.  3.  D.  18.  I.  *  Carrard,  Diss,  de  pacto  non  alienando,  Tubingen,  1789. 

M  An  accefsory  convention  which  freqnentlj  arises,  bol  does  not  create  an  oblU 
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n.  Legitimate  Pacts  {pacta  Ugitima), 

Idea. 

§  462.  Pacta  legitima  are  those  conventions  to  which  the  modem  civil 
law  has  as  an  exception  given  actionability.^  They  include  many  others,' 
especially  the  pact  of  gifl  {pactum  donationis),  the  pact  promising  a  dos^  and 
the  arbitrament  {compromUsum)  (§  471,  infrcC), 

I.  Gift.' 

A.    IDEA^   AND   KINDS. 

§  463.  By  gifl  {donatio)  in  its  narrow  and  proper  sense  every  generosity 
is  understood  whereby  one  without  legal  obligation  diminishes  his  own  prop- 
erty and  increases  the  pro^rty  of  another  who  accepts  it.*  The  parties  to 
the  gift  are  the  donor  {donans  or  donator)  and  the  donee  {donatarhts).  The 
gift  itself  is  either  a  gift  in  the  event  of  death  {donatio  mortis  causa)  or  a 
gift  between  the  living  {donatio  inter  vivos) ^  according  as  its  validity  depends 
on  the  death  of  the  donor  or  not.'  As  the  former  is  particularly  treated  on 
in/ra,  §  793,  seq.,  the  latter  only  will  be  spoken  of  in  this  place. 

B.    GIFTS  BETWEEN  THE  LIVING  {donatio  inter  vivos), 

1.   Subjects  of  Gifts, 

§  464.  In  relation  to  the  persons  in  a  gift  between  the  living,  generally 
every  one  who  has  the  free  disposition  of  his  property  can  make  such  a  gift, 
and  every  one  can  acquire  by  such  a  gift  who  generally  is  able  to  acquire 
property.  Only  both  persons  cannot  stand  in  the  same  patria  potestas  (power 
of  the  same  father),  nor  can  one  stand  in  the  potestas  of  the  other,  such  as 
the  father  and  son.^ 

gation,  is  the  pactum  reservati  dominii  or  reservatfe  ht/potheae,  whereby  the  vendor 
who  credits  the  purchase  price  retains  the  property  of  the  thing  sold  till  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price,  or  for  his  security  has  an  hypotheca  on  it. 

1  fr.  6.  D.  2.  14.  Those  legitimate  pacts  in  consequence  of  which  an  obligation 
was  ipso  jure  dissolved  are  not  included  in  these. 

•  Such  as  those  whereby  interest  was  promised  for  a  loan  exceptionally  action- 
able (note  4,  p.  335,  §  433,  supra)  and  the  constitutum  which  Justinian  first  made 
actionable  (note  9,  p.  361,  infra). 

»  Paul,  sent.  rec.  5.  11 ;  Fragm.  Vat.  §  248-316 ;  Cod.  Theod.  8.  12 ;  Inst.  2.  7  ; 
Dig.  39.  5  ;  Cod.  8.  64-56 ;  Donellus,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  5,  cap.  2,  L.  14,  c.  26-32  ; 
Savigny^  Syst.  Vol.  4,  p.  1,  seq,^  p.  18-165;  Klinkhamer^  Comm.  de  donationib.  ex 
Vat.  fragm.  illustratis,  Amsterdam,  1826 ;  Jourety  Diss,  de  donationibus  inter  vivos 
ex  jure  Rom.,  Lovan.  1827 ;  Meyerfeld,  Die  Lehre  von  d^n  Schenkungen  nach  R.  R. 
Marb.  1835,  1837. 

•  Meyerfeldy  Abschn.  1  und  2  ;  Savigny,  p.  18-165. 

»  J  1.  I.  2.  7 ;  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  29.  D.  39.  5 ;  fr.  38.  D.  18.  1. 

•  J  1.  I.  2.  7  ;  fr.  30.  D.  39.  6. 

^  fr.  1.  2  1.  D.  41.  6.  Tet  since  the  establishment  of  ih%  peculium  this  has  several 
exceptions:  Const.  4.  C.  3.  36 ;  Const.  6.  J  2.  C.  6.  61 ;  fr.  31.  J  2.  D.  39.  5 ;  Const. 
17.  pr.  C.  8.  54;  Const.  25.  O.  5.  16. 
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2.   OhjecU  of  GifU. 

§  4G5.  The  object  of  a  gift  may  be  everything  which  increases  the  property 
of  the  donee  by  the  diminution  of  the  property  of  the  donor.*  One  may  not 
only  transfer  property  to  the  donee,'  but  may  also  concede  to  him  rights  in  a 
thing  {jura  in  re),'  concede  a  claim  to  a  thing  and  cede  the  thing  itself  to 
hiui,^  release  him  from  a  debt,^  and  for  his  benefit  renounce  acquired  rights.* 
In  fact  the  entire  property  of  the  donor  may  be  the  object  of  a  gift.  But  by 
this  Ls  understood  only  the  net  property  of  the  donor  after  deducting  debts ; 
the  donee  attains  a  right  onlyjto  the  surplus.^  A  universal  succession  is 
never  founded  by  such  a  gift  of  all  of  the  property  (jlonafio  omnium  bonorum), 
hence  the  donee  cannot  be  immediately  made  liable  for  the  donor's  debts.' 

3.    0/  (he  Kinds  of  Gifts  hthceen  the  Living. 

§  466.  The  gift  is  either  pure  {Jonatio  mera)  when  it  rests  solely  on  the 
generosity  of  the  donor,*  or  it  is  prompted  by  a  performance  by  the  donee 
(donatio  non  mera).  If  something  be  given  as  compensation  for  services 
performed  or  benevolence  received,  then  the  gift  is  remuneratory  {donatio 
rtmune rotor ia)}^  If  something  be  given  for  the  attainment  of  an  object,  then 
it  w  a  conditional  gift  {donatio  sub  modo)}^  The  non-fulfillment  of  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  a  gift  the  Roman  law  regards  as  the  violation  of  an  innom- 
inate contract,  and  the  donor  can  either  revoke  the  gift  with  the  condictio  oh 
caumm  datorum  *'  or  sue  for  the  performance  of  the  condition  in  the  action 
pr»scrij)tis  wrbis.^ 

A.^The  Form  of  Gifts, 

§  467.  1.  According  to  the  ancient  law  the  simple  pact  of  gift  was  not 
actionable.     To  render  a  gift  valid  and  operative  by  the  concession  of  a  claim 

1  fr.  9.  I  3.  D.  39.  5. 

'  The  gift  uf  another's  thing  fonnds  only  a  title  of  usucapion  :  fr.  2.  3.  D.  41.  C : 
fr.  13.  jir.  D.  30.  G. 

»  fr.  :•.  i»r.  fr.  2H.  I).  39.  5. 

*  fr.  2.  I  2.  fr.  33.  $  3.  I).  3t».  5 ;  Const.  22.  23.  C.  4.  35. 

»  fr.  17.  fr.  23.  pr.  P.  9.  35;  fr.  1.  I).  2.  15.  •  fr.  5.  {  13-15.  D.  24.  1. 

^  fr.  72.  pr.  P.  23.  3  ;  !r.  12.  D.  39.  5 ;  fr.  39.  D.  50.  16. 

'  .sr./»iyny,  Syst.  >^  15H,  Vol.  4,  p.  134,  ie^. ;  Meyer/eld,  Vol.  2,  {  21. 

»  fr.  I.  pr.  fr.  29.  pr.  I).  IVJ.  5. 

»o  fr.  27.  fr.  34.  |  I.  I).  39.  5:  fr.  6.  pr.  fr.  7.  D.  17.  1  ;  fr.  12.  {|  2.  3.  D.  26.  7; 
M'ihtr,  i'bcr  tier  Hunatio  fmunfrntoria^  Munich,  1828  ;  Savii/ny,  p.  88,  «<y. ;  Mejfer/eld, 

J  11'. 

>»  (OnM.  9.  22.  C.  8.  54  ;  Con*!.  8.  C.  4.  64  ;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  55  ;  Const.  2.  6.  C.  4.  6  ; 
Sft;;ny.  p    'i-'^o,  #f//  :   lifF'/tHttun,  De  natunr-donationum,  (tottingen,  1808. 

>•'  Si*r  aUu  {  4'i9,  tn/ra.     In  one  case  he  can  also  use  the  rei  rindietitio:  Const.  I. 

r.  H.  :,i. 

1'  Th«>  lattt-r  iiitturallT  ceases  when  the  donor  has  no  perflonal  interest  in  the  fuU 
fillin«iit  of  thi-  rou'lition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  third  person  to  whom  the  gift 
«bi»uM  \iv  rc-rttoifd  can  sue  thereon  in  a  uttlu  action:  Const.  2.  C.  6.  45;  Const.  3. 
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it  had  to  take  the  form  of  a  stipulation.  According  to  &  lex  Cincia  (A.  U.  C. 
550)  gifts,  excepting  those  to  a  near  kinsman,  could  not  exceed  a  certain 
measure.^ 

2.  In  modern  law  many  formalities  for  gifts  were  prescribed  by  imperial 
constitutions,  and  these  prescripts  underwent  many  changes.' 

3.  Justinian  finally  ordained  that  the  simple  pact  of  gift  should  be  action- 
able, but  a  gift  exceeding  500  solidi  must  be  judicially  confirmed.  If  this 
judicial  confirmation  be  omitted,  then  the  gifl  so  far  as  it  exceeds  that  sum, 
but  only  the  excess,  is  invalid ;  and  should  it  have  been  given,  such  excess 
can  be  reclaimed.'  There  are  some  gifts  that  do  not  require  such  confirma- 
tion, even  if  they  exceed  that  sum,  which  include  particularly  money  gifts  for 
the  release  of  prisoners  and  the  re-establishment  of  rained  houses,^  such 
gifts  as  the  regent  or  regentess  makes  or  which  are  made  to  them,^  and  the 
gift  on  account  of  marriage  {donatio  propter  nuptias)  j  •  but  remuneratory 
gifts'  require  confirmation.^ 

5.   The  Effect  of  Gifts  between  tlie  Living. 

§  468.  The  effect  of  a  gift  between  the  living,  when  it  depends  on  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  the  donee,  is  that  the  donee  can  sue  for  \t&  fulfillment, 
if  the  gift  were  made  by  stipulation,  in  the  action  ex  atipuJatio  ;  in  all  other 
cases,  in  the  condictio  ex  Lege  35.  §  uU.  C.  de  donationibus  (8.  54).®     How- 

*  Respecting  the  ancient  law,  particularly  the  Lex  Cincia^  see  Fragm.  Yaticana, 
2  263,  J  302-311 ;  Rudorff,  Diss,  de  Lege  Cincia,  Berlin,  1825;  Serverantj  Diss,  ad 
Legem  Cinciam,  Ghent,  1829 ;  Klinkhamer^  Gomm.  de  donationib.  cap.  2,  Amsterdam, 
1826  J  Savigny^  verm.  Schriften,  Vol.  I,  No.  12,  where  the  above  works,  written 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Vatican  fragment,  are  printed  with  a  supplement  of 
1849. 

*  On  the  modern  law,  see  Fragm.  Vaticana,  g  249;  Const.  1.  C.  Th.  3.  5  ;  Const. 
1.  G.  Th.  8.  42  ;  Const.  25-33.  C.  8.  54 ;  Savigny^  Syst.  Vol.  4,  p.  199,  seq. ;  Klink- 
hamer,  supra^  p.  154,  teq. 

*  On  the  Justinian  law,  see  J  2.  I.  2.  7 ;  Const.  34-37.  C.  8.  54;  Novel  52.  c.  2  ; 
Novel  162.  c.  1 ;  Savigny^  supra.  On  the  gift  of  yearly  rents  so  far  as  they  exceed 
this  sum,  see  Const.  34.  §  4.  C.  8.  54;  and  on  the  interpretation  of  this  ordinance, 
see,  particularly,  Savigny^  supra.  However,  gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  when 
they  exceed  that  sum,  are  subject  to  those  formalities,  unless  the  donor  had 
expressly  confirmed  them  in  his  last  will:  Const.  25.  C.  5.  16;  Novel  127.  c.  2. 

*  Const.  36.  pr.  J  2.  G.  8.  54.  But  generally  gifts  for  pious  purposes  must  be 
confirmed :  Const.  19.  G.  1.  2. 

*  Const.  34.  pr.  G.  8.  54  ;  Novel  52.  c.  2. 

*  Novel  119.  c.  1.  At  least  the  omitted  confirmation  does  not  damage  the  wife; 
but  the  husband  may  be  damaged  by  it:  Novel  27.  c.  2. 

'  The  majority  hold  that  these  are  not  subject  to  confirmation,  but  see  Meyer/eld^ 
Vol.  1,  ?  19;  Savignyy  System,  Vol.  4,  p.  86,  seq.  The  proper  remuneratory  gifts, 
however,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  cases  in  fr.  27.  fr.  34.  §  1.  D.  39.  5. 

8  {  2.  I.  2.  7 ;  Const.  35.  ^  ult.  0.  8.  64  ;  Novel  162.  c.  1.  But  the  donee  acquires 
the  property  of  the  thing  given  only  by  the  delivery  of  it:  Const.  20.  C.  2.  3.  §  40. 
in  fin.  I.  2.  1. 
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ever,  the  donor  can  only  be  condemned  to  the  extent  of  his  means  (in  id,  quod 
facere  potest)^  and  is  not  liable  to  pay  interest  for  delay.*  He  is  not  liable 
for  eviction  unless  he  agreed  to  be,  or  if  he  knowingly  gave  another's 
thing  and  thereby  injured  the  donee.' 

6.  Caitsett  for  Revocation  of  Gift9* 

§  469.  The  gift  between  the  living  is  generally  irrevocable.  This  rule, 
however,  has  exceptions. 

A.  When  the  gift  is  so  great  that  the  birthright  part  of  those  who  have 
a  right  to  it  has  been  diminished  {inoffino$a  donatio)}  This  is  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  state  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  gifl.  Such 
an  inofficious  gift  may  be  rescinded  at  the  instance  of  the  person  entitled  to 
the  birthright  part,  but  not  by  the  donor,  and  only  so  far  as  is  requisite  to 
secure  to  the  complainant  his  birthright  part. 

6.  The  donor  himself  is  authorized  to  revoke  in  the  following  cases  :^ 

1.  When  the  donee  has  been  grossly  ungrateful  to  the  donor,  which  in- 
cludes when  ho  seeks  to  take  his  life;  when  he  lays  hands  on  him  violently; 
when  he  craftily  causes  him  a  great  loss  of  property;  when  he  otherwise 
severely  injures  him,  and  when  he  does  not  perform  the  obligations  under- 
taken at  the  making  of  the  gif^.^  In  all  these  cases,  however,  only  the  donor, 
and  nut  his  heirs,  is  authorized  to  revoke,  and  he  can  only  redemand  the 
thing  given  from  the  donee  by  a  personal  action  without  its  products  received 
in  the  interim.* 

2.  When  one  at  a  time  at  which  he  has  no  children  gives  his  whole  prop- 
erty, or  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it,  to  those  whom  he  emancipated,  and 
afterwards  has  children.^  , 

II.  The  Pact  op  Promising  a  Dos  (j>actum  de  dote  coiutUumda). 

§  470.  ]}y  the  ancient  Roman  law  guit  could  be  instituted  only  for  a  pn»m- 
ised  do$  when  the  promise  was  made  by  stipulation  or  by  dictio  doti$.     But 

»  fr.  12   fr.  22.  fr.  23.  pr.  {  3.  D.  39.  5 ;  fr.  19.  {  1.  fr.  30.  49.  50.  D.  42.  I. 

s  (*onst.  2.  C.  8.  45;  Tr.  18.  {  3.  D.  39.  5.  See  fr.  G2.  D.  21.  1.  If  the  promise  be 
for  A  fffnuM  and  the  promisor  give  another's  thing,  this  is  no  pajment,  and  be  is 
bound  to  perform  i^oroething  else  for  it.  See  fr.  46.  fr.  45.  {{  1.  2.  D.  30;  fr.  38.  {  3. 
fr.  72.  H^  r>.  ti.  I).  4(J.  3  ;   (Jiuck,  Vol.  20,  p.  256,  seq. 

*  fr.  87.  U  3.  4.  I).  31.  Uut  particularly  Cod.  Theod.  2.  20;  Cod.  Just.  3.  29; 
Novel  92  ;  Cuj't»,  i'aratitla  in  tit.  C.  de  inoff.  don.  Observ.  lib.  5.  c.  14.  Expos. 
Novel,  ad  Novel.  92  :  DoneliuM,  (-omm.  jur.  civ.  Lib  19,  cap.  11  ;  Franekty  Das  recbt 
dcr  Notht-rben.  ^  42-40;   OUiirk,  Coram.  Vol.  7,  {[  550,  Vol.  36,  {  1421,  g. 

*  Cod.  H.  5»; ;  >ariywy,  Sv!*tem,  Vol.  4,  p.  224,  teq, 

^  Toniit.  In.  <*.  s.  r>fi.  Ut>»pecting  several  limitmtions  of  the  right  of  reTocation 
for  ingratitulc,  (fee  Cotiftt.  7.  C.  8.  56. 

*  Vmniut,  Qiiii'»((  nel.  Lib<r  2.  C  5.  The  intervening  rights  in  a  thing  conceded 
to  a  third  person  do  not  cease  of  themselves. 

^  Con4t.  H.  C.  8.  56,  and  see  Const.  5.  C.  3.  29.     The  judicial  usage  extends  this 
prescript  to  other  persons:  Crtm€r$^  De  revocandis  dooationibus,  GriiDingeD,  1817  i 
S*iv%gn^,  p.  229. 
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by  the  modern  law  the  simple  pact  and  the  simple  dotig  poUicitatto  are  ac- 
tionable.^ 

III.  Umpirage  (compromisimm)} 

§  471.  Comjirominmm  (umpirage)  is  that  convention  whereby  two  or  more 
persons  mutually  bind  themselves  to  refer  their  legal  dispute  to  the  decision 
of  a  designated  third  person,  who  is  termed  umpire.  The  effect  of  the  um- 
pirage is  that  both  parties  must  submit  to  the  arbitrament  (arhttrium  or 
Inuduni)  of  the  umpire.  By  the  Roman  law  it  was  generally  requisite  that 
each  party  should  give  security  to  the  other  by  a  penal  stipulation  {pcenst 
stipulafio  or  compromissa  pecunia)  for  the  performance  of  the  umpire's  arbi- 
trament, on  which  could  have  been  instituted  an  action  ex  stiptdatu  for  the 
payment  of  the  penalty  when  cither  party  refused  to  perform  the  arbitrament.* 
There  were,  however,  already  at  the  time  of  the  classical  jurists  other  means 
to  secure  obedience  to  the  arbitrament.*  When  there  were  no  mutual  penal 
stipulations  and  the  parties  by  their  signatures  or  by  ten  days  silence  assented 
to  the  umpire's  arbitrament,  Justinian  granted  the  victorious  defendant  an 
exception  and  the  victorious  plaintiff  an  action  in  factum} 

nil    PrSBtorian   Pacts  {pacta  preetorla), 

A.  CoNSTiTUTUM   Debiti  S.  Pecuni^. 

§  472.  Praetorian  pacts  {pacta  ^trutorUi)  are  those  obligatory  conventions 
to  which  the  praetorian  edict  gave  actionability.*  These  include  the  constUuta 
pecunia  or  the  canstitulum.  This  is  a  convention  whereby  one  superadds  a 
promise  of  something  additional  for  the  payment  of  an  existing  or  expectant 
debt.'  When  this  debt  is  his  own,  then  this  convention  is  termed  constifutum 
debiti  proprti ;  but  if  it  be  the  debt  of  another,  then  it  is  termed  constitntum 
debiti  alieni}    With  the  llomans  the  first  secured  particularly  the  advantage 

1  By  an  ordinance  of  Thcodosiua  II.  and  Valentinian  III. :  Const.  3.  4.  C.  Th.  3. 
13;  Const.  6.  C.  5.  11  ;  Const.  25.  C.  4.  29.     See  infra,  I  5G4. 

*  Dig.  4.  8;  Cod.  2.  5G.  (see  also  X.  1.  43)  ;  Oitick,  Comui.  Vol.  6,  J  475;  Puchta, 
Das  Institut  der  Schiedsrichter,  Erlangen,  1823;  Jaspis,  Diss,  de  arbilris,  Leipsic, 
1821. 

8  fr.  2.  fr.  11.  J  1-4.  fr.  13.  §  1.  fr.  38.  D.  4.  8. 

*  fr.  11.  U  2.  3.  fr.  13.  g  1.  fr.  27.  §  7.  D.  4.  8  ;  Const.  5.  pr.  C.  2.  56. 

6  Const.  5,  C.  2.  5G.  He  who  will  not  abide  by  the  arbitnimeut  must  formally 
notify  in  the  first  ten  days  either  the  opposite  party  or  the  judge.  8ee  Justinian's 
Const.  4.  C.  2.  5G,  which  already  contained  a  part  of  that  whicli  was  ordained  in 
Const.  5,  but  at  the  same  time  particularly  designates  the  case  when  the  parties  or 
the  umpire  have  sworn  what  Justinian  later,  in  Novel  82.  c.  11,  forbids.  At  the 
present  day  the  simple  convention  is  sufficient  everywhere  to  require  the  perform- 
ance of  the  arbitrament:  Cap.  2.  9.  13.  X.  1.  43. 

•J  1.  I.  3.  13.  (14);  J  3.  I.  4.  6. 

»  JJ  8.  9.  I.  4.  6 ;  Dig.  13.  5 ;  Cod.  4.  18 ;  Donellm,  Comm.  ad  tit.  Cod.  de  const, 
pec,  in  his  works,  Vol.  7,  p.  957 ;  Gliick,  Confm.  Vol.  13,  ^  84l>,  m-'].  ;  Untcrholzner^ 
Scbuidverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  838,  9eq.\  Reinganum,  De  const,  pecunia,  Heidelberg,  1819. 

»  fr.  6.  2  2.  D.  13.  5 ;  Const.  1.  C.  4.  18. 
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that  when  a  non-actionable  convention  was  constituted  only  an  action  ^  ron- 
Mfifitfo  for  its  performance  could  be  instituted.  Tlfe  latter  was  a  kind  of  inter- 
cossion  (§  451,  «w/>r«).  It  had  great  similarity  to  the  fthjuMin,  and  was 
chiofly  distinguished  from  it  in  that  it  was  concluded  without  stipulation/ 
that  it  presumed  an  already  existing  principal  debt  and  that  it  was  not  of  so 
strictly  acoesaorial  nature  as  the  Jidpjnssw.  For  the  latter  reason  the  con- 
ftffuf'iit  could  bind'  himself  for  something  other  than  the  principal  debt  calls 
for;^  to  an  earlier,  but  not  to  a  greater,  payment ;  to  payment  at  another 
place*  and  to  another  creditor  ;*  and  a  rotmfitutitm •  for  more  than  is  due  is  not 
wholly  invalid.^  Otherwise  the  rotistifutum  drhiti  alieni  has  the  same  effect 
as  the  fithjuMio^  and  the  ronsfitumfs  have  the  same  rights  as  the  sureties 
have  (§  453,  supra). '^  The  action  arising  from  the  consfifutio  is  termed  con- 
st if  uf»  ptcnnipe  action.' 


B.   Reception  op  the  Things  op  a  Traveller. 


10 


§  473.  An  innkeeper,  liverykeeper  or  shipowner  who  receives  the  things 
of  a  traveller  in  his  inn,  stable  or  ship,  by  himself  or  his  servants,  by  the 
praetorian  edict  contracts  a  strict  obligation  Urhe  liable  for  the  eloignment, 
damage  or  destruction  of  Huch  things.  lie  is  unconditionally  bound  for  his 
own  and  his  servants'  acts  and  omissions,  and  for  the  positive  acts  of  his  pas- 
H'ngers  and  guests,  and  for  the  acts  of  other  persons.  Fie  is  not  liable  for 
unavnidable  casualty  or  damage  caused  by  internal  decay,  nor  for  the  acts 
t>f  the  pa.>sengi»rs'  and  guests'  servants,  but  he  is  liable  for  theft.  The 
action   that   may  be  instituted  against  him  is  termed  action  in  factum  tit 

rtrrjittf}^ 

»  8  9.  I.  4.  G. 

Mr.  1.  iS  5.  [>.  \:\.  r>. 

»  fr.  4.  fr.  11.  <1  1.  fr.  12.  13.  19.  D.  13.  6. 

•  fr.  :•.  pr.  D.  13.  5. 
»fr.  r».  {  2.  I).  13.  r>. 

•  Ir.  11.  il  1.  fr.  1I«.  [>.  13.  5;  Const.  2.  C.  4.  18. 
T  SiM-  also  fr.  iH.  >,^\  1.  3.  I).  13.  5. 

"  Novel  4.  cap.  1  :  .N'uvel  136.  prtef. ;  Const.  3.  C.  4.  18;  Theophil.  ad  {  8.  9.  I. 
4.  »;. 

•  Piiul,  S.  R.  II.  2:  \  H.  I.  4.  6;  Const.  2.  C.  48;  Throphil.  ad  h.  1.;  CodiU  2. 
(.\  4.  IS.  The  pr;i  lorian  cilict  applied  to  them  only  when  the  matter  was  concern- 
intr  moni'y  ur  nther  tuiiffihle  things,  sometimes  for  a  year  only  and  with  other 
liroiration^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  permitted,  in  the  case  of  money-brokeri,  a 
rfr-'f.ttiut  u<-tion,  i%hi(h  ua<*  not  sul)ject  to  any  of  the.^e  limitntions.  Justinianf  bj 
<'on-i.  '1.  r.  4.  IM,  repealed  the  rrrrputta  action  and  the  above-mentioned  limita- 
Ijoii-  of  \\iv  uc?ion  '•"H'ti'tiM  pecunitr. 

'*  I»ifcr.  4.  1* .  ^/..r/ .  (umm  Vol.  «,  \  485  ;  VntrrhoUner,  Schuldrcrh.  Vol.  2,  p.  732, 
t*  f.     K'-'-h.  l:«M  lit  drr  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  280,  »eq. 

>•  tr  :;.  c^  1  r».  D  4.  •.».  Reiipecting  its  present  application,  see  Woltfrn,  t^ber  die 
ui  i.o  d«-  r*i(|'to  in  lU'/ug  auf  (iai^twirthe,  Hamburg,  1H04.  Ke«pecting  their  anal* 
<^g"ii^  Ajpliiation  to  freight-carriers  because  of  things  delivered  to  tbem  for  trant- 
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C.  Reception  op  an  Award  (receptum  arhitrU). 

§  474.  With  umpirage  (§  471,  supra)  is  connected  the  receptum  arhttrii, 
or  the  agreement  of  disputing  parties  with  the  umpire  whereby  the  latter 
promises  to  investigate  the  dispute  and  decide  it  {recipil  arhitriurn).  By  the 
praetorian  law  he  can  be  held  to  the  performance  of  this  promise  by  the  judi- 
cial authority  and  be  subject  to  a  pecuniary  penalty.^  / 

D.  The  Pact  op  the  Extra-judicial  Oath  {pactum  de  jurejurando 

extrajmllciali ) . 

§  475.  The  pact  of  the  extra-judicial  oath  consists  in  a  convention  between 
two  persons  to  make  the  decision  of  their  dispute  depend  on  an  extra-judicial 
oath  which  one  of  them  shall  swear.^  If  the  deponent  swear  to  a  claim,  then 
he  can  follow  it  with  the  prastorian  action  based  on  the  oath,  without  it  being 
necessary  further  to  prove  the  claim.*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  deponent 
swear  to  a  release  of  the  claim  of  his  antagonist,  then  he  can  protect  himself 
against  the  action  for  it  with  the  exception  juriyurandL*  The  release  from 
the  taking  of  the  oath  has  equal  effect  as  if  taken.^  The  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  annuls  the  convention.^ 

CHAPTER  II. 

OBLIGATIONS    ARISING    PROM    WRONGS.' 

I.  Idea. 

§  476.  Every  voluntary  act  of  -a  person  violating  a  penal  law  is  termed  a 
wrong,  delict  {delictum).  The  general  consequence  of  a  wrong  is  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  damages  caused  by  it  and  to  suffer  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed by  law.®     If  a  number  jointly  commit  a  wrong,  then  they  are  liable 

port,  which  in  principle  already,  because  of  fr.  25.  §  7.  D.  19.  2.  (see  fr.  14.  {  17. 
D.  47.  2),  must  be  permitted,  see  Ferd.  Mackeldei/,  Diss,  quatenus  actio  de  recepto, 
Helmstadt,  1806;  Miiller^  liber  die  recepto  actio,  Leipsic,  1835;  Funckhanel,  Uber 
die  recepto  actio,  Glauchau,  1836.  Respecting  the  question,  Are  innkeepers  legally 
bound  to  receive  travellers?  see  fr.  1.  J  1.  D.  4.  9  ;  fr.  un.  J  ult.  D.  47.  5. 
1  fr.  3.  J§  1.  2.  fr.  9.  JJ  3.  4.  5.  fr.  10.  fr.  U.  pr.  §  1.  fr.  15.  fr.  32.  ?  12.  D.  48. 

*  Paul,  sent.  rec.  II.  1  ;  J  11.  I.  4.  6  ;  Dig.  12.  2  ;  Cod.  4.  I  ;  Dondlui,  ad  tit.  Dig. 
de  jurejurando,  cap.  3-9;  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  12,  §  796;  Goecke,  Disp.  de  jureju- 
rando, Berlin,  1826,  p.  8-2  L ;  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  7,  p.  53,  seq, 

»  J  11.  I.  4.  6.    See  fr.  5.  fr.  9.  J  1.  fr.  11.  J  3.  fr.  13.  J§  2.  5.  fr.  28.  g  10.  D.  12.  2. 

♦J  4.  I.  4.  13;  fr.  9.  J  1.  D.  12.  2. 

6fr.  6.  fr.  9.  J  1.  D.  12.  2. 

•fr.  5.  I  4.  D.  12.  2. 

'  Gains,  III.  §  182,  seq. ;  Inst.  4.  1  ;  Dig.  47.  1 ;  Donellus,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  15, 
C.  23-30;  Bucherj  Recht  der  Forderungen,  2d  ed.  J  124-142;  Savigny^  Obl.-Recht, 
Vol.  2,  I  82,  seq. 

*  KUituchrodj  Doctrina  de  reparatione  damni  delicto,  Wirceb.  1798. 
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for  the  damages  in  soIiJum  and  without  the  right  of  iDVoking  the  benefit  of 
division  (henefidum  divhionis)^  and  without  redress  against  their  co-partic- 
ipants.'    Each  participant  must  suffer  the  punishment  for  himself.' 

II.  Division  of  Wrongs  and  the  Penalties  connected  therewith. 

§  477.  By^the  Roman  law  the  penalty  consequent  on  a  wrong  is  divided 
into  public  or  private.  Public  penalties  are  those  which  the  state  has  the  right 
to  inflict;  private,  those  which  the  injured  are  authorized  to  demand.  The 
private  penalty  which  the  Roman  law  generally  inflicts  is  that  the  delinquent 
must  pay  the  injured  double,  treble  or  quadruple  the  damages  suffered.' 
Wrongs  which  have  private  penalties  as  their  consequences  were  termed  by 
the  Romans  private  wrongs  (privata  delicto)*  For  those  wrongs  for  which 
public  penalties  were  imposed  the  process  was  termed  publicum  judicium, 
when  formerly  by  a  Irx  a  qutesfio  perpehta  was  instituted ;  where  this  was 
not  done,  but  a  public  punishment  of  hanging  was  decreed,  by  the  modem 
law  the  illegal  act  was  termed  an  extraordinary  crime  {extraordinarium 
crinuti)}  The  doctrine  of  public  punishment  belongs  to  the  criminal  law; 
the  doctrine  of  private  punishment,  on  the  contrary,  as  also  that  of  compen- 
sation for  damages,  belongs  to  the  private  law  and  law  of  obligations.  But 
therewith  is  the  distinction  that  the  action  for  damages  not  only  descends  to 
the  heirs  of  the  injured  parties,  but  also  against  the  heirs  of  the  wrongdoers 
00  far  as  they  have  been  enriched  by  the  wrong.*  But  the  action  for  a 
private  penalty  which  may  be  instituted,  though  it  generally  descends  to  the 
heirs  of  the  injured  parties,^  cannot  be  instituted  against  the  heirs  of  the 
wrongdoers,^  unless  it  had  already  been  instituted  against  them  while  living; 
in  such  case  it  can  be  continued  against  the  heirs  of  the  wrongdoers.'  By 
the  Roman  law  the  private  wrongs  {delictis  privatix)  include  thcfl,  robbery, 
wrongful  injury  of  honor  and  of  reputation.'^ 

>  fr.  14.  I  15.  D.  4.  2  ;  Const.  1.  C.  4.  8. 

>  fr.  U.  J  2.  D.  0.  2  ;  fr.  &5.  {  1.  D.  26.  7;  fr.  34.  D.  47.  10. 

*  ii  18.  19.  21-25.  I.  4.  G.     See  9upra,  {  209. 

*  Ruhr.  Dig.  47.  1. 

^  In^t.  4.  18 ;  Pigr.  47.  11  ;  D.  48.  1 ;  5avt>ny,  Obl.-Recht,  {  83. 

•  fr.  .18.  127.  I».  50.  17  ;  Const,  un.  C.  4.  17. 
^  C.aiuM.  IV.  112;  {  1.  I.  4.  12. 

M.aius.  IV.  112;  fr.  111.  {  1.  D.  50.  17;  fr.  I.  pr.  D.  47.  1. 

•  fr.  Xi.  U.  44.  7;  fr.  li>4.  I).  50.  17. 

*'  lu  tieriunny,  however,  an  action  in  general  can  be  instituted  only  for  damages, 
and  the  Itoman  penal  actions  for  private  penalty  rarely  take  place;  because  at  the 
prtMirnt  (lay  geiicrully  every  criminal  act  is  subject  to  a  public  penalty :  5api^y, 
t»bl..K.  i  84. 
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III.  Of  Private  Wrongs  in  Particular.* 

A.  theft. 

1.  Idea  and  Kind^. 

§  478.  Thcfl  {fnrhnri),  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  law,'  is  every  fraadaleot 
deprivation  of  movable  things,'  with  the  design  of  acquiring  an  illegal  advapt- 
age  (lucri  animo)} 

1.  It  consists*  in  an  illegal  appropriation  of  another's  property  either  by 
taking  possession  of  it,  or  when  one  who  is  in  possession  of  property  not  as 
owner,  but,  e.  g.^  as  pawnee  or  commodatary,  designedly  changes  his  former 
possession  into  possession  as  his  own  property  by  a  unilateral  act,  c.  ^.,  con- 
cealment, denial  or  embezzlement.* 

2.  When  one  who  possesses  a  thing  not  as  owner,  but  as  pawnee,  commo- 
datary or  depositee,  uses  it  without  authority.' 

3.  When  the  owner  deprives  another  of  his  (the  owner's)  property,  which 
the  other  had  a  right  to  possess,  e.  <7.,  as  pawnee.®  Should  the  thief  be 
detected  in  the  thefl  and  seized  before  he  took  them  to  the  place  where  they 
were  to  have  remained,  at  least  for  the  same  day,  then  the  theft  is  a  furtum 
mam/estum,  otherwise  furtum  ncc  manifestum? 

1  In  the  following  sections  only  the  wrongs  of  freemen  ar^  spoken  of.  The  terms 
noxia  and  noxa  relate  chiefly  to  the  wrongs  of  slaves.  Such  wrong  creates  uo 
action  if  perpetrated  against  the  master.  The  rule  was  noxa  caput  aequitur.  If  the 
delinquent  became  free,  then  he  could  be  sued.  Formerly  the  master  to  whom  the 
slave  belonged  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit,  as  such  could  be  sued. 
The  judgment  thereon  proceeded  for  the  alternative  of  the  delivery  of  the  slave 
noxfe  de.ditio  or  payment  of  money.  Such  actions  against  the  master  were  termed 
noxal  actions.  See  thereon  Gains,  IV.  J  75-79;  Inst.  4.  8;  Dig.  9.  4;  Cod.  3.  41  ; 
Gl'dck^  Comra.  Vol.  10,  J  712,  seq. ;  Zimmern^  System  der  Rom.  Noxalklagen,  Heidel- 
berg, 1813.  By  the  ancient  law  noxal  actions  might  be  instituted  against  the 
family  father  for  the  wrongs  of  the  family  son,  but  by  the  Justinian  law  the  wrong- 
doers themselves  must  be  sued :  §  ult.  I.  4.  8. 

«  Gains,  III.  g  183-208 ;  Paul,  II.  31  ;  Inst.  4.  1  ;  Dig.  47.  2  ;  Cod.  6.  2  :  DoneUus^ 
Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  c.  29  ;  llasse^  Von  der  Culpa,  I  81-91 ;  Unterkolzner,  Schuldverh. 
Vol.  2,  p.  675,  seq. ;  Koch^  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  955,  seq. ;  Imhof,  De  furtis  ad 
leg.  XII.  tabb.  Groningen,  1824;  Luden,  De  furti  notione  sec.  jus.  Rom.  Jena,  1831. 

»  There  cannot  be  a  theft  of  an  immovable  thing:  Gains,  II.  §  51  ;  §  7.  I.  2.  6 ; 
fr.  25.  pr.  D.  47.  2  ;  fr.  38.  D.  41.  3. 

*  ?  1-  I-  4.  1  ;  fr.  1.  U  2.  3.  D.  47.  2.  See  fr.  52.  g  16.  D.  47.  2  ;  fr.  22.  g  7.  D.  17.  1 ; 
Const.  7.  C.  6.  2 ;  fr.  39.  D.  47.  2. 

*  That  the  idea  of  furtum  has  so  great  an  extent  as  occurs  in  the  text,  or,  in  other 
wordsfthat  this  wrong  can  be  committed  in  the  three  ways  mentioned,  the  legal 
definition  of  Paul  shows  briefly  in  fr.  I.  ?  3.  D.  47.  2.     See  §  I.  I.  4.  1. 

*  fr.  33.  fr.  46.  §  G.  fr.  52.  §  7.  fr.  59.  fr.  67.  pr.  fr.  71.  pr.  fr.  73.  D.  47.  2. 
»  {  6.  I.  4.  1  ;  fr.  40.  fr.  54.  pr.  fr.  76.  pr.  D.  47.  2  ;  fr.  16.  D.  13.  1. 

8  Gains,  III.  g  200  ;  §  10.  I.  4.  1  ;  fr.  15.  §§  1.  2.  fr.  19.  ^  5.  6.  fr.  20.  §  1.  fr.  53. 
2  4.  fr.  59.  D.  47.  2  ;  fr.  49.  D.  41.  3. 
»  §  3.  I.  4.  1 ;  fr.  2.  fr.  8.  fr.  21.  pr.  fr.  35.  D.  47.  2. 
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* 

2.   Obligations  arising  from  Theft, 

§  479.  The  legal  effect43  of  theft  are  the  following :  * 

1.  The  thief  is  bound  to  return  to  the  owner  the  thing  with  all  its  acces- 
sories, and  if  it  no  longer  exist  to  pay  the  highest  price  that  it  bore  since  it 
was  taken.' 

2.  The  thief  is  bound  absolutely  for  all  damages,  even  casual.'  The  owner 
of  the  stolen  thing  for  the  enforcement  of  both  of  these  obligations  can  sue 
the  thief  and  his  heirs,  even  if  they  were  not  enriched  by  the  theft,  but  not 
the  receiver  of  the  thing  and  accomplice,^  in  the  condictio  ex  causa  furtiva  or 
condii'dp  furtiva} 

3.  By  the  Roman  law  every  one  who  had  a  legal  interest  that  the  thing 
should  not  be  abstracted'  could  claim  from  the  thief,  but  not  from  his  heirs, 
as  a  private  penalty  in  the  action  furti^  which  was  a  penal  action,^  when  the 
theft  was  jnani/fstum,  the  quadruple  value  of  the  thing;  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  nee  mani/estum,  the  double  value.  The  accomplice  and  the 
conscious  receiver  of  the  theft  were  in  either  case  bound  for  the  payment  of 
double  the  value.' 

3.   0/  the  Amotio  Rerum. 

§  480.  When  betrothed  or  husband  and  wife  steal — 

1.  If  the  theft  occurred  before  marriage,  then  the  condictio  furtiva  is 
applicable,  as  also  if  it  occurred  during  marriage,  but  not  the  action  furti^ 

2.  But  when  the  theft  first  occurred  during  marriage  it  is  termed  amotio 
rerum ^  and  founds  the  action  rerum  amotarum^^^  which  may  be  instituted  if  it 

1  That  the  owner  of  the  thing  abstracted  can  claim  it  from  every  one,  even  the 
innocent  possessor  of  it,  without  compensation  is  of  right:  {  19.  I.  4.  1  ;  Const.  2. 
C.  6.  2.     This  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  thefl,  bat  of  the  property. 

«  fr.  8.  pr.  \l  1.  2.  I>.  13.  1.     See  fr.  67.  {  2.  D.  47.  2  ;  ft.  13.  D.  13.  1. 

'  See  tupra,  |f  378,  notes  5  and  G. 

«fr.  5.  fr.  7.  ^  2.  fr.  9.  fr.  10.}  1.  D.  13.  1;  J}  4.  11.  12.  14.  19.1.  4.  I  ;  fr.  6.  D.  13.  1. 

6  Dig.  13.  1  ;  Cod.  4.  8;  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  13,  {  837;  Krug,  SelecU  de  condic- 
tione  furtiva  capita,  Leipzig,  1831  ;  6^n(^rAo/zn^,  Schuldrerh.  Vol.  2,  p.  58,  9eq.\ 
Koch,  fupra.  The  condictio  ex  eauta  furtiva  is  onljr  for  the  owner  of  the  thing:  fr.  1. 
II.  1).  13.  1  ;  fr.  14.  $  16.  in  6d.  I>.  47.  2;  fr.  12.  }  5.  D.  7.  1.  The  pawnee  has  only 
a  condictio  inrrrti  and  the  action /wrA'.     See  fr.  12.  {  2.  D.  13.  1. 

•  g  13-17.  I.  4.  1  :  fr.  10-12.  fr.  14.  {J  10.  16.  fr.  46.  \\  1.  4.  fr.  71.  fr.  85.  D.  47.  2. 

7  ^  5.  I.  4.  1  ;  ^  18.  I.  4.  6  ;  fr.  50.  pr.  D.  47.  2.  The  punishment  of  ihe/iirfi  mam- 
ffftt.  according  to  the  twelve  tables,  was,  that  the  thief  was  whipped  and  assigned 
to  the  plaintitf.  The  praetorian  edict  gave  instead  of  this  the  quadruple  penalty: 
Gaiuii,  III.  \  l^i»;  \  5.  I.  4.  1.  As  on  a  furtum  maniftttum^  according  to  the  tweUe 
tables,  a  plaint  could  be  instituted  also  against  those  with  whom  the  stolen  things 
were  found  by  a  legal  search:  Gains,  III.  \\  183.  192-194;  Gelliut,  XI.  c.  alt.; 
XVI.  c.  10;  Festus  ▼.  lance  ct  licio;  Lex  Rom.  Burgund.  tit.  XII.;  {  4.  I.  4.  1. 

•  $  4    in  fin.  ^  1 1.  I.  4.  I  ;  fr.  6.  D.  13.  1  ;  fr.  34.  fr.  50.  {  3.  fr.  52.  fr.  54.  {  4.  D.  47.  2. 
»  fr.  3.  %  2.  D.  Jj.  2. 

>«  Ditr.  25.  2 ;  Cod.  5.  21  ;  DontUut,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  15,  c.  29 ;  OHUk^  Comm. 
Vol.  27,  {  12»4. 
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occurred  in  expectation  of  a  divorce/  which  actually  followed.'  It  is  adapted 
for  the  restitution  of  the  thing  with  all  its  accessories  or  for  damages.'  The 
action  furti  cannot  be  instituted  between  husband  and  wife/ 

B.   ROBBERY. 

1.  Idea» 

§  481.  Kobbery  (ropiVia)^  consists  in  the  forcible  taking  of  another's 
movable  property  with  the  view  to  enrich  one's  self.*  It  can  only  be  exer- 
cised on  another's  property,  and  presumes  that  the  robber  knew  that  the 
property  belonged  to  another.^  Hence  he  who  takes  from  another  by  force  a 
thing  which  belongs  to  himself  or  which  he  so  believes  does  not'  commit 
robbery,  but  simply  violence  and  self-redress  :^  the  consequences  and  penaltieB 
of  both  are  various. 

2.    Obligations  aridng  from  Robbery, 

§  482.  Bobbery  imposes  on  the  robber  the  obligation  to  return  the  thing 
and  to  answer  for  every  damage,  even  casual.^  By  the  Boman  law  the  per- 
son robbed  and  every  one  who  has  an  interest  that  the  property  shall  not  be 
stolen  ^®  can  sue  the  robber  as  ^  fur  non  manifestits  in  the  action  furti  for  the 
double  value,  or  in  the  prastorian  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum  for  the  quad- 
ruple value,  but  in  which  the  triple  value  is  regarded  as  a  penalty  and  the 
remainder  as  the  single  value  of  the  stolen  thing  itself.^^    After  the  expiration 

»  fr.  6.  i  3.  fr.  17.  pr.  D.  25.  2. 

'  fr.  1.  fr.  30.  D.  25.  2.  It  is  also  permissible  as  an  utilis  action  when  the  theft 
occarred  in  the  expectation  of  the  death  of  the  loser,  who  recovered  his  health : 
fr.  21.  pr.  D.  25.  2.  Another  case  in  which  it  may  be  instituted  during  the  mar- 
riage is  in  Const.  22.  J  4.  C.  6.  2. 

»  fr.  1.  fr.  3.  J  3.  fr.  6.  {  4.  fr.  17.  J  2.  fr.  21.  g  ult.  D.  25.  2  ;  Const.  3.  C.  5.  21. 

*  fr.  3.  i  2.  D.  25.  2. 

»  Gaius,  III.  i  209 ;  IV.  {  8  ;  Inst.  IV.  2  ;  Dig.  XLVII.  8  ;  Cod.  IX.  33.  See  Dig. 
XLIII.  16 ;  Cod.  VIII.  4.  and  5 ;  Donellun^  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  15,  c.  30. 

•  fr.  3.  J  5.  I).  47.  9.     Immovables  cannot  be  the  objects  of  robbery:  Const.  1. 

T  J  1.  I.  4.  2;  fr.  2.  J  18.  D.  47.  8. 

8  fr.  2.  {  18.  cit.  Violence  (crimen  vU)  may,  however,  be  committed  with  regard 
to  movables  as  well  as  immovables  by  an  invasion  (g  483,  infra). 

•fr.  8.  I  1.  D.  13.  1.  wg  2.  I.  4.  2. 

"  Inst.  4.  2;  D.  47.  8;  Cod.  9.  33;  Savigny,  Verm.  Scbriftcn,  Vol.  3,  No.  30; 
Breitenbachj  Das  Verbrechen  des  Raubcs,  Munich,  1839 ;  Keller^  Semestr.  ad  M. 
Tall.  Ciceron.  lib.  III.  Tur.  1851.  This  action  may  also  be  instituted  for  violent 
injury  to  movables  or  immovables:  fr.  2.  pr.  JJ  9.  12.  D.  47.  8.  It  was  introduced 
daring  the  civil  war,  and  was  originally  designated  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  vio- 
lence at  that  time.  As  well  because  of  injury  as  of  plundering,*  it  was  originally 
instituted  only  when  the  deed  was  done  by  an  armed  body  (hominibua  armatia 
eoactisque)^  without  it  depending  on  the  application  of  force.  Afterwards  in 
peaceful  times  the  matter  of  actual  damages  became  obsolete,  as  the  appellation 
of  the  action  shows.  See  also  Inst.  4.  2  ;  fr.  1.  J  14-16.  D.  47.  8;  fr.  12.  2  1.  D. 
39.  4;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  47.  6. 
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of  a  year  this  action  oould  be  institated  for  the  single  valne  only.^     Against 
the  heirs  of  the  robbers  always  only  the  condictio  furtiva  could  be  instituted.' 

3.  Penalties  for  Unlawful  Self-redress  and  Violence. 

§  483.  Self-red reB8,'  when  it  is  not  a  defence  against  violent  and  unlawful 
seizure  by  another/  is  not  only  forbidden,  but  also  punishable.  The  Roman 
law  contains  the  following  provisions  thereon : 

1.  When  a  creditor  himself  satisfies  his  claims  arbitrarily  without  the 
assistance  of  the  judge,  though  without  personal  violence  to  the  debtor,  he 
is  not  only  bound  for  restitution,  but  he  also  loses  his  claim  as  a  penalty.^ 

2»  When  one  claiming  to  be  the  owner  of  a  movable  or  immovable  thing 
violently  deprives  the  possessor  of  it,  if  it  be  his  property  he  loses  it,  and 
it  passes  to  the  former  possessor  as  a  penalty ;  if  it  be  not  his  property,  then 
he  must  not  only  return  the  thing,  but  as  a  penalty  also  pay  the  value  thereof, 
and  even  without  distinguishing  whether  he  acted  bona  or  mala  fide}  The 
bailee  of  another's  property  and  he  also  who  pf>ssesses  such  a  bailment  shall 
suffer  the  same  penalty  if  they  without  cause  shall  refuse  to  return  the  same 
after  the  termination  of  the  contract  or  afler  the  same  is  redemanded,  and 
persist  in  this  refusal  till  the  definitive  judgment.^ 

C.  DAMAGES  INFLICTED  WRONGFULLY  (damnum  injuria  dahan), 

1.  Idea. 

§  484.  Damnum  injuria  datum  is  the  term  given  by  the  Roman  law  to 
every  injury  which  a  freeman' commits  on  another's  property  by  an  illegal 
act  {culpa  injuria),  whether  it  occurred  intentionally  or  by  error,  or  whether 
it  was  great  or  trivial.*    But  an  illegal  injury,  caused  by  omission  or  inactioo, 

»  pr.  I.  4.  2.     Sec  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  47.  8.  «  fr.  2.  {  27.  D.  47.  8. 

*  Donellut,  Comm.  jur.  cir.  Lib.  17,  c.  2 ;   GalvanuM,  De  usufructu,  c.  40. 

*  Such  self-retlress  is  permitted  DOt  only  against  seizure  of  the  person  and  againit 
seizure  of  thing:)  from  theirpossessorsbatalsoagainsttheretakingof  that  on  the  spot 
which  one  lost  by  Tiolence :  fr.  4.  pr.  fr.  5.  fr.  45.  g  2.  I>.  9.  2 ;  fr.  3.  {  9.  fr.  17.  D. 
43.  16;  Conrit.  1.  <*.  8.  4;  Const.  4.  C.  9.  16.  Only  there  dare  not  be  more  force 
Uded  than  is  requisite  to  ward  off  the  seizor:  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  9.  2  ;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  4. 

»  fr.  12.  li  2.  fr.  13.  I>.  4.  2 ;  fr.  7.  D.  48.  7.  Respecting  the  Interpretation  of  fr. 
50.  D.  19.  I.  ?ec   Vangerou-,  {  133. 

*  Coniit.  3.  C.  Th.  4.  22  :  Const.  7.  C.  8.  4  ;  {  1.  I.  4.  2  ;  {  C.  I.  4.  16.  Respecting 
the  actiun!<  fur  the  delivery  of  the  thing  permitted  here,  see  iSariyny,  Tom  Besitif 
H  40 ;  Vanffrrotc.  ^  «;*.»<),  Rem.  2  ;  J,  A.  FriUj  Resp.  ad  qua?stionem,  quam  actionem, 
Friburg,  Bri#g.  182w. 

'  Const.  10.  C.  «.  4  :  Conpt.  34.  C.  4.  65.  For  other  penalties  for  self-redress  in 
particular  case.*,  j«ec  Novel  52.  c.  1  ;  Norel  60.  pr.  c.  1.  2;  Norel  134.  c.  7.  The 
penaltii'H  mentioned  in  the  text  were  expressly  approved  by  the  canon  law:  cap. 
Itf.  de  prttb.  in  ♦;io  (3.  4) :   Sarit/ny,  Obl.-R.  {  84. 

*  The  damag<>ii  caused  by  a  <ilave  are  termed  noria,  and  the  damages  caused  by 
an  animal  are  termed /i<ii«/;rri>«.'  {  1.  I.  4.  8;  pr.  I.  4.  9. 

*  fr   44.  pr.  D.  !♦.  2. 
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is  not  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  damnum  injuria  datum^  for  this  inactian 
can  be  illegal  only  in  consequence  of  an  existing  obligatorial  relation  (§  374, 
supra).  Hence  an  action  never  arises  from  a  wrong,  but  always  from  a  rela- 
tion growing  out  of  a  contract.  This  has  an  exception  when  an  omifision 
caused  the  damages  to  arise  out  of  a  preceding  act.' 

2.  Lex  AquUia, 

§  485.  The  Lex  Aquilia '  related  particularly  to  damages  inflicted  wrong- 
fully (damnum  injuria  datum')  ;  *  by  this  law  the  wrongdoer  could  be  held  liable 
for  indemnification  and  for  a  private  penalty,^  and  in  several  cases,  when  he 
unlawfuUy  killed  the  slave  or  the  cattle  of  another,  he  could  be  held  for  the 
highest  value  that  the  slave  or  animal  bore  in  the  last  year  counted  back  from 
the  time  of  the  death  ;^  in  all  other  cases,  for  the  highest  value  that  the  thing 
damaged  or  destroyed  bore  in  the  last  thirty  days.^  When  the  accused  falsely 
denied  the  injury  he  became  bound  for  double  compensation.^ 

3.  Of  the  Action  hy  ike  Aquilian  Laic  (actio  Legis  Aquiliae). 

§  486.  The  action  by  the  Aquilian  law  was  originally  very  limited. 

1.  It  could  be  instituted  only  as  a  direct  action  when  the  body  was  injured 
by  the  exercise  of  corporeal  power  (corpore  corpori),  and  even  in  this  case 
only  the  owner  of  the  destroyed  or  injured  property  could  immediately  sue 
by  the  Aquilian  law  for  damages  and  penalty.^  Subsequently  both  limita- 
tions ceased.  The  action  as  utUis  action  was  permitted  when  the  body  was 
injured  {corpori)^  but  not  by  corporeal  act  {corpore)^  and  a  general  action 
(m  factum)  ^^  for  compensation  was  permitted  in  the  case  when  neither  the 
person  of  the  wrongdoer  committed  the  damages,  nor  the  person  of  the  in- 
jured object  was  hurt  (iiec  coipore,  nee  corpori).  The  action  was  not  limited 
to  the  owner  of  the  damaged  property,  but  it  was  allowed  to  every  one 

1  This  is  also  expressly  said  in  fr.  13.  ^  2.  D.  7.  1. 
«  fr.  8.  pr.  fr.  27.  J  9.  fr.  44.  J  1.  fr.  45.  pr.  D.  9.  2. 

*  A  plcbiscit  completed  at  the  time  of  the  third  departure  of  the  plet)eiaa8 ;  hence 
in  the  year  U.  C.  467  :  Theophikad  ?  15.  I.  4.  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Basil.  LX.  3.  1.  It  re- 
peals  all  previous  prescripts  respecting  this  wrong:  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  9.  2. 

♦Gains,  III.  {  210;  Inst.  4.  3;  Dig.  9.  2;  Cod.  3.  35;  Coll.  leg.  Mosaic.  12.  7; 
DonelluSy  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  15,  c.  26  ;  Noodtj  ad  Leg.  Aquiliam,  in  his  works, 
T.  1,  p.  173;  Canntgieter^  De  lege  Aquilia,  Groningen,  1821;  Oliickj  Comm.  Vol. 
10,  J  698-705 ;  Unterholzner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  690,  9tq. ;  A'ocA,  Recht  der  Ford. 
Vol.  3,  p.  81,  8tq.     See  the  writers  on  culpa^  cited  in  notes  to  §  373,  supra, 

*  In  which  the  loss  suffered  was  also  computed:  §  10.  I.  4.  3;  fr.  21.  J  2.  fr.  22. 
fr.  23.  pr.  fr.  37.  J  1.  D.  9.  2. 

•pr.  {  1.  I.  4.  3;  fr.  2.  D.  9.  2. 
»  {  13-16.  I.  4.  3 ;  fr.  27.  {  5.  fr.  29.  §  8.  D.  9.  2. 
»  fr.  2.  J  1.  fr.  23.  §  10.  D.  9.  2 ;  Gaius,  III.  J  216. 

»  2  16.  I.  4.  3 ;  fr.  2.  pr.  fr.  27.  §  5.  D.  9.  2 ;  fr.  11.  J§  6.  9.  D.  9.  2 ;  Hatie,  Voa 
der  Culpa,  2d  ed.  p.  7-72. 

w  {  16.  L  4.  3.  fr.  33.  J  1.  D.  9.  2.     See  fr.  11.  D.  19.  5. 
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vtiliter  who,  because  of  a  real  right,  had  an  interest  that  the  property  should 
not  be  damaged.^ 

2.  The  action  Lrgi*  AquUift  is  paramountlj  indispensable  for  the  case  when 
one  by  an  illegal  act  inflicts  damage  on  another's  property,  in  regard  to  which 
he  does  not  stand  in  any  conventional  relation  or  in  other  obligatorial  relation 
with  him.  In  like  manner  it  is  indispensable  when  one  by  such  an  act,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lack  of  diligence  {IfvU  ruJpn)^  inflicts  damages  to  property  in  re- 
gard to  which,  though  he  stands  in  conventional  or  similar  relations,  but  yet  they 
are  such  relations  by  virtue  whereof  he  is  liable  only  for  intentional  wrong  {dolus) 
and  gross  neglect  (Jatu  culpa),  as,  e.  g.,  the  depositee.*  If  injurious  damages  be 
proiluced  {damnum  injuria  (iafum)  by  an  act  for  which  one  is  liable  fx  contractu 
or  by  preceding  obligatorial  relations,  then  the  action  Lfyis  AquUiet  competes  in 
such  a  manner  with  the  actions  on  these  relations  that  the  injured  party  has  the 
election  which  of  these  actions  he  will  institut^i.'  If,  on  the  contrary,  damage  be 
done  by  wronp^ul  omission,  then  the  action  on  the  contract  only  is  instituted. 

D.    INJURIA. 

1.  Idea, 

§  487.  Injuria,  in  its  wide  sense,  signifies  in  the  Roman  law  all  that 
is  done  contrary  to  law,  qutnl  mm  jure  Jit*  In  its  narrow  sense,  and  in  its 
especial  relation  to  a  person *s  honor,  it  signifies  every  act  whereby  the  honor 
and  good  reputation  of  a  man  is  intontionidly  injured  (animo  injuriandi).^ 

'  fr.  11.  i  10.  fr.  17.  pr.  D.  9.  2.  See  also  fr.  12.  fr.  30.  J  I.  D.  9.  2 ;  fr.  17.  {  3. 
I).  7.  1.  Ik*  who  on  the  contrary  has  only  a  personal  right  in  the  damaged  thing 
cannot  intnitntc  tlie  acti«>n  /-ryi>  AquUite^  fr.  11.  {  9.  D.  0.  2  ;  but  if  that  right  were 
dirrctrd  to  tlie  acquisition  of  the  thing,  the  action  of  the  owner  can  be  ceded  to 
liim  :  fr.  i:».  ^  12.  i).  !<].  1.  Bccauiie  of  the  [)ecuniHry  <li!<ad vantage  which  the 
injury  to  tht*  body  of  a  freeman  draws  after  it.  an  utHa  Jytit/i>  action  is  given  when 
the  iujurt'd  person  is  *ui  jurtJi  to  him  and  when  be  is  a  family  fon  (jiliun  familitu) 
to  the  |M»«.si!>sor  of  the  paternal  power  {patrut  potentn*) :  tr.  b.  ^  ult.  fr.  ♦».  fr.  7.  pr. 
Ir.  13.  pr.  I).  1».  2  :   (iliirk,  Comm.  Vol.  lo.  p.  374. 

'  In  tbi»  rase  tb^'rc  cannot  be  an  action  on  the  contract,  but  there  may  be  the 
action  fi  L^'jf  A*iuiha.  However,  many  writers,  and  particularly  nearly  all  the 
ani  icut  ontv-^,  hold  that  this  action  also  is  not  pernii.^^ible.  See  the  citations  in 
Gl>'ck,  Vol.  10,  p  ::Hi,  #f^. ;  and  among  the  modern  writers,  CnterhoUner^  p.  698. 
IJiit  *!•<•  ruutrii  fspecially  (rliirk,  tupra;   J/*mff,  Von  der  (^il(»a.  ^  36,  teq. 

*  lliivirvfr.  the  one  action  is  not  lo:<t  by  the  institution  of  the  other,  nor  by  its 
«u>t<-*^«.  but  berauKv  satisfaction  was  obtained  bv  it;  and  even  in  this  case  one 
a<  ! it'll  inav  be  instituted  for  what  has  not  been  secured  bv  an  action  that  had 
ulxfA  \\  been  in.-^tituted  :  fr.  7.  I  s.  fr.  Ifl.  P.  i».  2;  fr.  7.  J  1.  D.  13.  «;  fr.  34.  }  ult. 
I».  4  4.  7.  !:•  -ptMtinjr  the  rlo:«e  of  the  latter  passage,  see  Saiti/nt/,  System,  Vol.  6, 
j»    221*.  'V     '"''^  '^'*^  citations  there. 

•  pr    1     1    J  :   ^  2.  I.  4.  3  ;  fr.  3.  fr.  6.  J  1.  I>.  9.  2  :  fr.  1.  pr.  I>.  47.  10. 

»«..i..j.    Ill    i;22":  I'aul,  5.  4;  Coll.  leg.  Mos.  lit.  2  :  IniH.  4.  4.  Dig.  47.  10 :  Cod. 
[*.  A'j  .  Jt.U'llu*.  Conmi.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  !.'»,  c.  24  ;  Ad.  iHrt.   llVZ/rr,  I'ber  Injurien  und 
y^«-!.in.ih.<«cbriften,  4tb  ed.    Leip>ic,  lt<2U:   jStrnmcrman,  I>e  iujuriis   ex  jnre    Item., 
Hnim.  1m3'>. 
24 
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2.  Kinds  of  Injuria, 

§  488.  The  honor  of  a  person  may  be  injured  as  well  by  words  either 
spoken  or  written  as  by  any  other  act.  In  the  former  case  the  injured  rep- 
utation is  a  verbal,  in  the  latter  a  real,  injury/  and  the  one  like  the  other 
may,  according  to  its  extent,  in  which  regard  is  always  to  be  had  to  the  place, 
time  and  the  person,  be  trivial  (injuria  levis)  or  severe  (injuria  atrox)} 

3.  Effect  of  Injuria, 

§  489.  The  effect  of  wrong  consists — 

1.  That  according  to  the  praetorian  law  the  injured  person  can  estimate 
the  wrong  suffered  in  money,  and  he  is  authorized  to  claim  from  the  wrong- 
doer in  the  action  injuriarum  ststimatoria  the  sum  which  the  judge  according 
to  a  just  measure  considers  as  compensation  and  private  satisfaction,  which 
action,  however,  ceases  by  prescription  in  one  year.* 

2.  And  according  to  the  Lex  Cornelia^  if  the  wrong  consist  in  beating  or 
in  the  forcing  into  a  strange  dwelling,  an  action  for  the  same  result  may  be 
instituted^  which  as  a  civil  action  belongs  to  iYi^ perpetuae.  actiones,^ 

CHAPTER  III. 

obligations  which  arise  prom  various  causes. 

General  View. 

§  490.  Among  the  obligations  which  arise  neither  from  contracts  nor  from 
wrongs,  the  usual  sources  of  origin,  but  from  various  other  causes  (pr<tprio 
quodam  Jure  ex  variis  causamm  Jiguris)^  are  such  as  originate  from  quasi 
contracts  Ojuasi  ex  contractu)  and  such  as  originate  from  quasi  wrongs 
(quasi  ex  delicto  s.  malcfiio') )  but  there  are  also  many  which  are  produced 
in  other  ways. 

1  J  1.  I.  4.  4.  fr.  I.  I  1.  D.  47.  10. 

«  §  9.  I.  4.  4 ;  fr.  7.  ^  7.  8.  D.  47.  10. 

•  By  the  twelve  tables  the  wrongdoer  generally  had  to  pav  to  the  injured  person 
25  asses  as  a  penalty  ;  but  when  a  bone  was  broken  or  hurt  300  or  150  asses^  ac- 
cording as  the  injured  person  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave  ;  and  when  a  limb  was 
broken  then  he  would  be  punished  with  the  like  injury  (talio)^  when  they  did  not 
effect  an  amicable  arrangement:  Gains,  III.  §  223  ;  Gellius,  XX.  I.  As  these  pro- 
visions  no  longer  accorded  with  the  estate  of  many  Romans,  the  pnvtor  allowed 
an  action  according  to  the  above-mentioned  rules  :  Gains,  III.  J  224  ;  Coll.  II.  6.  6  : 
3  7.  I.  4.  4. 

*  The  Lex  Cornelia  permitted  in  these  cases  a  penal  action,  but  gave  the  injured 
.person  the  election  between  it  and  an  action  for  a  private  penalty:  fr.  6.  D.  47.  10. 
At  a  later  period  every  injured  person  could  sue  for  the  public  penalty,  if  he  pre- 
ferred it:  {  10.  I.  4.  4;  fr.  ult.  D.  47.  10. 

«  J  8,  I.  4.  4.  comp.  with  fr.  37.  §  1.  D.  47.  10. 
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TITLE  FIRST. 

OBLIGATIONS    FROM    QUASI    CONTRACTS    {phlifjationes    quosi 

ex  contractu), 

I.  Idea. 

§  401.  Often  persons  who  have  not  oontracted  with  each  other,  under  a 
certain  htate  of  facts  are  regarded  by  the  Roman  law  as  if  they  had  actually 
concluded  a  cj>nvention  between  themselves  (quasi  rontrax{**nit).  The  legal 
relation  which  then  takes  plac*e  between  these  persons,  which  has  always  a 
similarity  to  a  contract  obligation,  is  therefore  termed  ohUtjatio^  qtift  qmm  ex 
coftfntcfii  oritur}  Such  a  relation  arises  from  the  conductinjj;  of  affairs  with- 
out authority  {nnjotia  ffftfta,  negotiorum  tjestio);  from  the  management  of 
property  that  is  in  common,  when  the  community  arose  from  casualty 
(c*nnmuni(t  inridcns);  from  the  payment  of  what  was  not  due  {sohitio  indeh- 
iti) ;  from  the  tut4>r  and  curatorship,  and  from  taking  possession  of  an 
inheritance.' 

A.   THE    .MANAGER  OF  ANOTHER'S   BUSINESS   (jiegotia   (jeMo)} 

1.  Idea, 

§  492.  The  Roman  term  nryotia  ge$ta^  like  the  present  term  nfgotioruni 
ytftio,  designates  the  management  of  another's  business  without  his  authority 
and  knowledge*/  from  which  arises  between  him  who  manages  the  business 
of  another  {neijotinrum  f/*ntor)  and  the  latter  (dominuit  negotiorum  rei $,  gcMtx) 
an  obligation  similar  to  the  obligation  arising  between  the  mandator  and  his 
mandatary,  and  in  which  generally  the  same  principles  apply. 

2.  (^undifiuntf  for  the  Monagetnmt  oj  Another  g  liiiginrgn. 

§  V.K].  The  negotinnim  gettio  always  presumes  the  case  of  another's  affairs 
which  one  manages  without  authority  and  without  being  authorized  thereto. 

>  [nfit.  3.  27.  (28) ;  Donellut^  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  15,  c.  14-23  :  I/iibner^  Diss,  de 
natura  ubli^ationuin,  Lcip/Jg.  1802;  HV6«r,  Von  der  nat.  Verb.  J  9;  Jiuchrr^  Recht 
der  P\ir<l.  \  111-151  ;   llfiWronn^  Pe  natura  oblif^ationi^,  rtreclit.  1827. 

'  Ttj'^rfirnm,  Koui.  l>otalrecht,  Vol.  1,  p.  198,  also  iacludes  the  coDStitution  of  the 
fi*'».  Hut  thi4,  ar  nlno  the  legal  relations  between  guardian  and  ward  foanded 
on  giitir<liun«hi|»  niid  on  the  taking  possession  of  an  inheritance  between  the  heirs 
on  one  Ki<ie  and  the  legatees  on  the  other,  will  he  further  treated  in  H  520,  603, 
<:•<*•.  m/r'i,  hfuce  there  remain  yet  to  be  considervd  only  the  first  three  legal 
retati«jn?t.  . 

*  rani.  1.4:  $1.1.  3.  27.  (28) ;  Dig.  3.  5 ;  Cod.  2.  19 ;  Donetlut,  Comm.  jur.  cir. 
Lib.  ir..  r.  1.^-17  ;  aiuck,  t'ouim.  Vol.  5,  {  415-426;  AVA,  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3, 
p.  4 '.*'.'.  fftj.  \  h'uh'trnf.  /.ur  Lehre  vun  der  negotior.  gvstio.  (Mdcnbnrg,  1858  ;  Chamtton, 
Ih«*  ncgtitiuruin  pr-tiu.  Leipzig,  1848;  Danktcantt,  Die  negotior.  gestio,  Host.  1855; 
K"!lr,'r,  (trund/u^'e  derobjigatio  nrgotior.  gestor.  (tuttingen,  1856;  Aarons^  Beitrage 
zur  Lehrf  von  d«'r  iicgoiiur.  gestor.  Isl  part,  Schwerin,  1860. 

•  ThUut,  C'iTil  Abb.  No.  20;  Busse,  De  ratihab.  Leipsic,  1834. 
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This  embraces  the  case  of  a  business  manager  who  is  able  to  bind  the  business 
owner  in  the  contracting  of  debts.  But  in  order  to  bind  the  latter  it  is 
requisite  * — 

1.  That  the  manager  hud  in  view  the  owner^s  benefit  and  not  his  own.' 

2.  That  he  further  had  in  view  to  bind  the  owner.* 

3.  That  by  the  conducting  of  the  business  a  want  was  satisfied ;  as  when 
the  owner  is  dead  or  was  not  in  a  condition  to  manage  the  business  himself, 
and  that  the  business  which  was  managed  was  necessary  to  avoid  damages/ 
or  to  keep  the  administration  of  the  property  in  its  course ;  ^  so  long  as  the 
manager  remains  within  these  bounds'  and  manages  the  business  well,  he 
does  not  lose  any  part  of  his  claims  because  the  result  has  failed  through 
casualty;^  and 

4.  That  the  owner  has  not  expressly,  either  in  writing  or  before  witnesses, 
forbidden  the  management  of  the  business*  Subject  to  these  provisions  each 
one  whose  business  was  managed  will  be  bound  by  the  management,  even  if 
he  could  not  bind  himself  in  his  own  person.^ 

3.    The  Effect  of  the  Management  of  Another's  Btisinesx. 

§  494.  By  the  management  of  the  business  the  business  manager  becomes 
bound — 

1.  To  conduct  the  business  properly  to  an  end  which  he  undertook  without 
authority,  even  if  the  owner  should  die  during  the  time,  otherwise  he  must 
compensate  the  damages  and  lose  his  claim  for  indemnity.^^ 

2.  He  is  bound  for  diligentia^^  and  hence  in  general  is  also  bound  to  pay 

1  fr.  6.  I  4.  D.  3.  5.     See  fr.  6.  pr.  ?  9.  fr.  45.  g  2.  D.  3.  5. 

*  Otherwise  the  business  manager  can  claim  indemnity  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  owner  has  been  enriched  by  the  business :  fr.  6.  ^  3.  D.  3.  5. 

»  fr.  27.  i  I.  fr.  44.  D.  3.  5 ;  Const.  1 1.  C.  2.  19. 

*  J  I.  I.  3.  2G.  (27) ;  fr.  1.  D.  3.  5 ;  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  44.  7. 

6  Respecting  such  cases  see,  e.  y.,  fr.  6.  J  12.  fr.  8.  pr.  fr.  11.  fr.  16.  fr.  19.  |5  3.  5. 
fr.  21.  J  2.  fr.  23.  fr.  31.  J  6.  fr.  35.  38.  D.  3.  5. 

•  Otherwise  the  owner  is  only  bound  to  him  to  the  extent  that  he  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  business:  fr.  11.  43.  D.  3.  5;  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  15.  3. 

'  fr.  10.  i  1.  fr.  22.  27.  pr.  D.  3.  5. 

8  fr.  8.  2  3.  D.  3.  5 ;  fr.  40.  D.  17.  1 ;  Const.  24.  C.  2.  19. 

•  Such  one  is  only  bound  to  the  extent  that  he  has  been  enriched  :  fr.  3.  §  5.  fr. 
6.  pr.  fr.  37.  pr.  D.  3.  5. 

w  fr.  17.  g  3.  D.  13.  6,;  fr.  21.  ?  2.  D.  3.  5  ;  Const.  20.  C.  2.  19. 

"  J  1.  I.  3.  27.  (28) ;  fr.  23.  D.  60.  17  ;  fr.  32.  pr.  D.  3.  5 ;  fr.  25.  J  16.  D.  10.  2  ; 
Const.  20.  C.  2.  19;  JIasse,  Von  der  Culpa,  ^  00.  Yet  there  are  cases  where  he  is 
bound  only  for  intentional  wrong  (dolum)  and  gross  neglect  (culpam  latam),  and  in 
Other  cases  where  he  is  liable  even  for  casualty  (casutn).  The  former  is  the  case 
where  one  takes  another's  property  which  otherwise  would  have  been  irrecover- 
ably lost:  fr.  3.  J  9.  D.  3.  5  ;  the  latter  when  he  has  undertaken  a  business  for 
another  which  that  other  would  not  have  entered  into,  fr.  11.  U.  3.  5,  or  if  he  under- 
take the  business  of  another  against  his  express  prohibition:  fr.  8.  §  3.  D.  3.  5; 
Const.  24.  C.  2.  19. 
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interest  for  the  money  involved  in  the  hosiness  which  he  might  have  drawn 
from  it.* 

3.  He  must  render  an  account  of  his  management,  and  must  deliver  to  the 
owner  everything  which  he  by  the  business  acquired  for  him.*  For  the  en- 
forcement of  these  obligations  the  owner  can  sue  him  in  the  directa  negoti- 
oruvi  (/f'Htorum  action.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  is  bound  to  repay  to 
the  manager — 

1.  AH  costs  and  expenses  which  he  paid  in  the  conducting  of  the  business, 
together  with  interest  from  the  time  of  payment.* 

2.  The  owner  must  also  release  him  from  all  obligations  which  the  latter 
undertook  for  the  owner.^  The  action  for  the  business  manager  against  the 
bu)?iness  owner  is  termed  contraria  twgotiorum  gestontm  action.* 

4.  Funeraria  Action? 

§  495.  A  particular  kind  of  the  management  of  another's  business  is  the 
burial  of  the  dead  for  which  another  is  bound,  notwithstanding  he  did  not 
authorize  the  burial.  He  who  undertakes  such  a  charge  can  claim  the  money 
expended  thereon  in  the  funeraria  action  from  him  whose  duty  it  waB  to 
bury  the  deceased  ;  *  provided — 

1.  That  it  was  not  his  intentiod  to  give  it.' 

2.  That  the  burial  was  in  accordance  with  the  deceased's  station ;  heooe 
not  t<K)  cohtly  and  not  too  mean." 

3.  That  no  other  action  was  at  his  command."  The  action  has  the  partic- 
ular right  of  pri'forence  that  when  there  is  a  competition  of  creditors  respect- 
ing the  deceased's  property  the  burial  expenses  must  be  paid  before  all  other 
debtH,"  and  deviating  fn)m  the  usual  contraria  wgotiorum  gcMonim  action,  it 
may  be  in^tituti^d  when  he  on  whom  the  duty  of  burial  lay  forbade  it  to  him 
who  made  the  burial." 

>  fr.  1I>.  \  4.  I).  3.  5.  See  fr.  37.  i|  I.  D.  3.  5;  Const.  24.  C.  4.  32.  If  he  employed 
luuaejB  for  \\\i  own  benefit  which  belonged  to  the  owner  he  must  pajr  Biz  per 
ctntuni  intercut :  fr.  38.  I).  3.  5.  If  he  lent  moneys  insecurely,  then  he  is  liable  for 
th<'  principal  un<i  the  unual  interest:  fr.  37.  {  1.  D.  3.  5. 

'  i\.\.  3.  11.  (2a; ;  fr.  2.  I).  3.  5.  »  J  1.  I.  3.  27.  (28). 

•  fr.  4:..  I».  :i.  5.     See  fr.  2.  fr.  19.  {  4.  fr.  37.  D.  3.  5 ;  Const.  18.  C.  2.  19. 

»fr.  2.  I).  3.  5.  «  J  1-  '•  3.  27.  (28). 

'  I>i)(.  11.7;  filiicky  Comro.  Vol.  11,  {  766;  Dietzel^  De  actione  funeraria,  Leiptic, 
1^:V{. 

"  fr.  12.  ^  2.  I).  11.  7.  S<e  fr.  14.  {{  6.  12.  13.  D.  11.  7;  and,  respecting  the  obll- 
^TJiiiun  I'i  Iniir  f!»c  expenM"?  of  burial,  fr.  12.  \  4.  fr.  16-23.  fr.  28.  fr.  31.  pr.  I).  11.  7. 

»  fr.  U.  \  :.  I).  11.7:  fr.  27.  \  1.  fr.  44.  D.  3.  5 ;  Const.  11.  C.  2.  19. 

J'*  ir.  \1.  i,  .*».  fr.  U.  U  ^'  <5-  10.  D.  11.  7. 

««  fr.  14.  ^  12.  I).  11.  7. 

'1  fr.  II.;  1.  fr.  \:k  I».  Ibid. ;  Const  22.  {  9.  C.  6.  30:  Paul,  sent.  rec.  Lib.  1.  tit. 
21.  I  IS.     Sve  m/ra,  |  :»20. 

»fr.  14.  {  13-17.  I>.  11.  7. 
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B.   COMMUNITY   AND   BOUNDARY   DISPUTES. 

1.  Introduction. 

§  496.  Every  community,  be  its  object  joint  property  (§§  268  and  296, 
supra)  or  a  real  right  in  another's  property,  or  be  it  united  by  a  convention, 
a  partnership  contract,  or  if  it  casually  originated  without  such  union  (com^ 
munio^  incidens)^  creates  certain  obligatorial  relations  among  the  associates 
(§  497,  infra) ^  to  enforce  which  the  proper  actions  for  partition  are  estab- 
lished (§  499,  infra).  These  relations  are  very  similar  to  those  which  arise 
between  bounda^  neighbors  when  the  boundaries  of  their  abutting  grounds 
have  become  confused  or  at  least  disputed  (§  498,  infra) ;  hence  these  actions 
for  fixing  boundaries  in  such  cases  arc  included  in  the  actions  for  partition  in 
their  wide  sense  (§  499,  infra). 

2.    Obligations  arising  from  the  Proper  Commvnity.^ 

§  497.  From  a  community  arise  the  following  obligations : 

1.  £ach  associate,  before  aught  else  is  done,  may  propose  partition  from 
the  others.' 

2.  The  associate  who  managed  the  object  of  the  community  is  bound  to 
render  an  account  of  his  management  and  divide  proportionally  with  the 
others  what  he  acquired  by  it.*  He  is  liable  for  such  diligence  as  he  employs 
in  his  own  affairs.'  On  the  other  hand,  each  of  the  other  associates,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  interest,  must  reimburse  the  cost  and  expenditures  which  he 
applied  to  the  common  inheritance  or  property ;  ®  and  as  this  claim  is  not 
founded  on  the  will  of  the  obliged,  but  arises  out  of  the  money  expended  on 
the  thing  (versio  in  rem,  actio  ex  re  venit),  hence  the  action  may  also  be 
instituted  against  such  associates  as  cannot  bind  themselves  by  their  will, 
such  as  pupils  and  the  insane.^ 

3.    Obligations  in  Disputes  as  to  Boundaries.^ 

§  498.  In  disputes  as  to  boundaries  each  of  the  interested  parties  can  sue 
the  other  for  an  adjustment  of  boundaries.  Each  must  account  to  the  other 
for  the  benefits  and  products  taken,  so  far  as  he  should  restore  these  to  the 

^  The  occasion  for  this  expression  was  given  by  fr.  16. 1).  10.  2.  and  fr.  31.  D.  17.  2. 

«  ii  3.  4.  I.  3.  27.  (28) ;  Dig.  10.  2.  and  3 ;  Cod.  3.  36-38  ;  Giuck,  Comm.  Vol.  11, 
{  725-740;  Unierholzner^  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  393,  scq.]  Koch,  Recht  der  Ford. 
Vol.  3,  p.  551,  8eq.\  Vogl^  Zur  Lehre  v.  der  a.  comm.  divid.  Berne,  1842;  Molitor, 
Les  obligations,  T.  2,  p.  337,  seq.     See  J  492,  note  3. 

»  See  J  499,  infra,  note  2. 

*  fr.  19.  D.  10.  2.     See  fr.  6.  J  2.  D.  10.  3. 

»  fr.  25.  J  16.  D.  10.  2 ;   fr.  20.  I).  10.  3. 

«  Const.  18.  I  1.  C.  3.  36;  fr.  18.  §  3.  D.  10.  2;  fr.  4.  §  3.  fr.  14.  g  1.  fr.  29.  pr. 
D.  10.  3. 

»  fr.  46.  D.  44.  7. 

8  Dig.  10.  1 ;  Cod.  3.  39 ;  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  10,  I  714  ;  C.  Sciceloh,  Uber  Granz- 
revision  u.  Granzberichtigung,  Fulda,  1808. 
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Other,  and  to  pay  the  damages  caused  by  his  wroDg  (culpa),  but  against 

which  the  other  side  is  authorized  to  deduct  the  charges  which  were  expended 

on  the  property  for  the  claimant's   benefit  or  to  demand  reimbursement 

therefor.* 

4.  Actions  /or  Dhmon  of  Boundaries, 

§  499.  The  proper  actions  for  division  (Judicia  (fiviitora)  proceed  pri- 
marily for  the  division  of  an  object  in  common  and  also  for  the  other  per- 
formunces  for  which  the  interested  parties  became  bound  to  each  other  by 
the  community.  The  first  of  these  objects  can  be  attained  only  by  the  action 
for  division.'  For  the  attainment  of  the  second  object  the  partnership 
action  (pro  socio)  generally  serves.'  But  when  this  action  cannot  be  insti- 
tuted, as  in  the  case  of  the  incidental  community  (rommunio  incident)^  it 
may  be  said  that  the  action  for  division  in  some  measure  replaces  the  action 
on  the  partnership  contract,  and  only  in  this  relation  the  Romans  say,  that  by 
the  action  fur  division  obligations  are  rendered  efiectual  that  arose  q^uin  ex 
contractu}  The  actions  for  division  are  purely  personal  actions  (§  208,  mprOy 
note  8),  and  both  parties  are  plaintifis  and  defendants  (jiuplicia  judicia) 
(§  20G,  supra,  note  5).     These  include — 

1.  The  judjnuent  or  the  action  familitr  erciscundfe,  which  is  for  the  division 
of  a  common  inheritance  and  for  the  performance  of  the  obligations  mentionod 
in  §  497,  supra} 

2.  The  judgment  or  the  action  communi  dividundo,  which  is  for  the  divis- 
,  ion  of  any  other  community  and  for  the  performance  of  the  obligations 

specified  in  §  497,  supra. 

3.  These  proper  actions  for  division  are  precisely  similar  to  the  judgment 
or  the  tLCtion  Jiuium  mjundorum,  whose  object  is  the  regulation  of  boundaries 
and  the  payment  (»f  damages  (§  498,  supra)} 

C.    OF  THE   PAYMENT  OP  WHAT   WAS   NOT  DUE   {solutio  indcbiti), 

1.    Idea, 

§  500.  From  tho  payment  of  what  was  not  due  arises  an  obligation  (quan 
ex  contnirtu ).  Whon  one  erroneously  gave  to  or  has  performed  s<imething  for 
another  for  which  he  in  nowise  was  bound,  he  may  redemand  it  the  same  u 
if  he  hud  only  lent  it  to  him.^     The  term  solutio  indcbiii  (payment  of  what 

»  fr.  4.  \\  1.  2.  I).  10.  1  :  Const.  1.  C.  7.  51. 
«  fr.  1.  2.  |>r.  I).  10.  :\  ;  fr.  43.  I).  17.  2. 

'  Whtit  oiu*  lias  alrcti<ly  attuinrtl  in  one  action  he  naturally  cannot  ag^in  demand 
in  another:  fr.  aS.  \  1.  fr.  43.  I).  17.  2. 

«  \\  :\.  4   1.  ^^.  -11.  (I'M I. 

*  For  jfrtator  imrticuUrity  sice  infra^  \  7r»0. 

•  i'nf^rh'.l:u>'r,  Vrrjuhrun}(slehre,  |  U»,  Vol.  1  ;  i  181,  Vol.  2. 

^  CftLiw^,  111  I  'J\  ;  i[  0.  I.  3.  27.  (JH;;  {  1.  I.  3.  14.  (ir>^;  Dig.  12.  6;  Cod.  4.  5; 
/>cfiWi'M>.  ('(imm.  jur.  cir.  Lib.  14,  c.  11-19;  the  same,  Cumm.  ad  tit.  Cod.  de  con- 
dictione  in<lcliiti ;  (titirk,  Comm.  Vol.  13,  {  827;  VnUrkoUner,  Schuldverb.  Vol.  2, 
p.  21*,  «<y. ;  Koch,  Kecht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  314,  stq,  \  Ckrithamstn^  Von  dcr  nata* 
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was  not  due)  is  here  used  in  a  very  wide  sense,  and  also  includes  the  case 
where  one  performed  for  another  labor,^  or  assumed  to  pay  a  debt  for  which 
he  was  not  bound,'  or  relinquished  a  right  or  released  a  debt,'  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  legally  bound  so  to  do. 

2.  Basis  of  the  Ohligation  of  Non-indehtedness, 

§  501.  To  found  this  obligation  and  ihQcondictio  indehitt  it  is  requisite — 

1.  That  what  was  paid  or  performed  was  not  due  (^indehitum)*  He  who 
therefore  pays  something  for  which  he  morally  {naturaliter)  was  bound  can- 
not reclaim  it,^  nor  can  he  reclaim  who  pays  a  debt  before  it  is  due  if  it  were 
certain  at  the  time  of  payment  that  the  day  for  payment  would  arrive.* 
It  is  not  due  {indcbitxmi)  when  one  pays  something  which  not  he  but  another 
owes,  or  when  one  pays  his  debt  to  a  person  who  is  not  his  creditor.' 

2.  That  the  payment  was  made  in  consequence  of  an  excusable  error.  He 
therefore  who  knowingly  or  because  of  an  inexcusable  error  pays  something 
which  he  was  not  obliged  to  pay  cannot  in  this  action  redemand  it.® 

3.  That  the  receiver  accepted  the  payment  in  good  faith.  If  he  knew  that 
it  was  not  due  to  him  and  yet  received  it,  then  he  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
thief  and  as  such  is  liable.* 

4.  That  the  imaginary  debt  paid  does  not  belonjr  to  that  class  to  which 
there  is  a  penalty  attached  {lis  injiciando  crescit  in  dnpluni)}^ 

3.  Action  for  Relmhursiment  and  Restitution  (condictio  indebiti). 

§  502.  The  action  founded^  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  payment  of  what 
was  not  due  is  termed  tondlctlo  indebiti;  the  object  of  which  is — 

ralis  obligatio  uud  condictio  indebiti,  Kiel,  1844;   Erxlehen^  Die  condictiones  sine 
causa,  1  div.  Die  condictio  indebiti,  Leipzig,  1830.     See  ^  500,  note  2. 
ifr.  26.  i  12.  fr.  40.  ^  2.  D.  12.  6. 

*  fr.  31.  D.  12.  6  ;  Const.  3.  C.  4.  5.  »  fr.  39.  fr.  22.  ^.  1.  D.  12.  6. 

*  fr.  22.  pr.  fr.  37.  40.  D.  12.  6  ;  fr.  IC.  §  1.  D.  16.  1  ;  fr  45.  pr.  D.  50.  17  ;  Const. 
18.  C.  4.  32  ;  Const.  3.  C.  3.  43. 

6  fr.  13.  fr.  2G.  g  9.  fr.  38.  pr.  fr.  40.  pr.  D.  12.  6 ;  fr.  9.  §§  4.  5.  fr.  10.  D.  14.  6  : 
fr.  7.  ?  4,  D.  2.  14;  fr.  5.  J  2.  D.  46.  3.  On  the  difficult  passage  Frater  a  fratre 
fr.  38.  D.  12.  C,  see  Gluck^  Coram.  Vol.  13,  p.  38. 

*  fr.  10.  D.  12.  6.  The  same  occurs  also  if  one  already  paid  before  the  happening 
of  a  condition  which  in  any  event  will  happen:  fr.  17.  18.  D.  12.  6.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  one  pay  during  the  suspension  of  an  ordinary  condition  it  may  be  re- 
demanded  :  fr.  16.  pr.  D.  12.  6. 

f  fr.  65.  ^  9.  fr.  19.  g  1.  fr.  22.  pr.  D.  12.  6  ;  Const.  8.  C.  4.  5.  See  fr.  26.  §^  3.  7. 
fr.  30.  fr.  32.  ?  1.  fr.  40.  pr.  §  2.  fr.  43.  D.  12.  6. 

8fr.  1.  §  1.  D.  12.  6;  fr.  53.  D.  50.  17;  Coust.  10.  C.  1.  18.  See  fr.  2.  pr.  fr.  29. 
J  2.  fr.  65.  i  2.  D.  12.  6;  Const.  6.  7.  9.  pr.  C.  4.  5;  Const.  9.  10.  C.  6.  50.  See 
Savigny^  Syst.  Vol.  3,  p.  447,  ^cq. 

•fr.  18.  D.  13.  1  ;  fr.  43.  pr.  J  1.  D.  47.  2;  fr.  38.  J  1.  D.  40.  3  ;  Gliicl,  Vol.  13, 
p.  74,  teq. ;    Untcrhohner^  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  38.  seq. 

w  I  7.  I.  3.  27.  (28) ;  Const.  4.  C.  4.  6.     See  §  209,  note  5. 
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1.  When  a  thing  was  given  in  payment  for  what  was  not  due,  to  compel 
the  receiver  of  it  to  return  the  thing  itself  or  its  value,  or  in  the  case  of  fun- 
gible things  to  return  so  much  of  them  as  he  received,  t<^gether  with  their  fruits 
and  accessions^  (but  not  also  with  interest  for  delay  ^),  as  he  at  the  time  of  the 
demand  is  still  enriched  by  them.'  But  the  receiver  is  entitled  to  demand 
the  costs  expended  by  him  on  the  thing.* 

2.  When  one  has  erroneously  given  surety  for  what  was  not  due  or  more 
than  was  due,  or  when  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so,  in  C()use(|uence  of  which 
he  had  to  pay  the  claim  or  more  than  was  due,  then  the  action  proceeds  fi»r 
the  release  or  restituticMi  of  the  surety.* 

3.  When  a  right  or  a  debt  not  due  {indtbite)  has  been  relinquished  or 
released,  it  proceeds  for  the  restitution  of  the  same.' 

4.  When  a  debt  not  due  is  assumed,  it  proceeds  for  its  annulment  and  the 
return  of  the  obligation  executed  for  it.^ 

5.  When  labor  fc^r  a  debt  not  due  was  jHjrfornied,  it  proceeds  for  compen- 
bation  of  the  same  by  money.* 

TITLE  SECOND. 

OBLIGATIONS    ARISING    FROM    QUASI    WRONGS    (pbilf/ationes  qn4l»i 

ez  defictf/). 

Idea. 

§  503.  As  the  obligations  arising  from  quai*i  contracts  (ohfigah'ones  qwisi 
fx  rontrnctu)  resemble  the  obligations  arising  from  contracts,  so  the  obliga- 
tions arising  from  quasi  wrongs  are  similar  to  the  obligations  arising  from 
wrongs,  in  that  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  proceed  not  only  for  the  pay- 
ment of  damages,  but  also  for  a  private  penalty.  The  obligations  arising 
from  (junsi  wrongs  are  always  based  on  unlawful  acts,  but  these  are  either  not 
true  wrongs  {thilrttt)  in  the  Roman  sense  or  they  will  not  produce  according 
to  gt*neral  prineipit^s  that  obligati<»n  which  by  special  ordinance  and  cveo  by 
the  praetorian  edict  should  be  produced.' 

I.    Cases  in   which   One  is  Boond   for  the  Unlawful  Acts  of 

Another. 

A.    Tor  HI  NO   OR  CASTING  OUT   (tffimnn  tt  dfjWtum\ 

§  504.  In  K'Vi  rul  cases  one  must  answer  for  the  damagf^s  caused  by  the 
unlawful  act  ofaiiuthcr  even  if  he  did  not  participate  in  it,  but  for  which  he 

»  fr.  7    fr.  ir..  i.r    \K  12.  0.  «  Connt.  1.  C.  4.  5. 

>  fr.  :;.  fr.  2*;.  l  \1.  fr.  32.  pr.  fr.  Of,.  \\  7.  H.  fr.  «;♦;.  I).  12.  tJ ;  fr.  8.  {  22.  I).  2.  15. 
Thti  (Miiiit.  ni  \ti\-i\  t(ir  ttic  citse  when  fungible  thiiigtf  were  giveo,  is  tnucb  Uivputed. 

•  fr.  ♦;:>.  I  :,.  i».  u  »;. 

i  tr.  :U.  :j.*.  I>.  IJ.  f. ;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  36.  4. 

•  fr.  2J.  ?  1.  !».  12.  0.  T  Conni.  3.  0.  4.  6. 

•  fr.  2»;.  {  12    fr.  40.  {  2.  D.  12.  6. 

•  loitt   4   f*.  and  Theophiluf  md  h.  tU. ;  DontUut^  Comm.  jur.  clr.  Lib.  15,  c.  42; 
Wtber,  Von  der  Dftturl.  Verbiodl.  {  10-2U;  Bucker,  Rccbt  dcr  Ford.  {{  152,  153. 
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nevertheless  has  redress  against  the  wrongdoer.  ,  The  cases  are  as  follows : 
If  something  he  poured  or  thrown  out  of  a  room  into  the  street  where  persons 
usually  pass  (vM  vnlgo  iter  Jif)^  without  previous  warning,  and  damages  are 
caused  thcrehy,  then,  without  further  inquiry  respecting  the  wrongdoer,  the 
action  de  effmis  et  dejecfts  may  he  instituted  against  the  occupant  of  the  room, 
he  he  the  lessee  or  the  owner  of  it ;  in  such  case  the  Romans  proceeded  for 
double  the  amount  of  damages.^     Several  occupants  are  bound  in  solidwm,} 

B.  DAMAGES  IN  SHIPS  AND  TAVERNS  (damnum  ill  navi  vel  caupona  datum), 

§  605.  If  the  goods  of  a  traveller  in  a  ship  or  in  a  tavern  be  stolen  or 
damaged  by  the  servants  of  the  ship,  owner  or  the  landlord,  then  by  the 
Roman  law  the  owner  of  the  goods  can  claim  double  compensation  from  the 
shipowner  or  landlord,  who  are  liable  for  their  servants.'  Several  shipowners 
or  landlords  who  conduct  business  together  are  responsible  only  according  to 
the  proportion  of  their  part  of  the  ship  or  tavern.* 

II.  Case  in  which  One  by  his  own  Act  quasi  ex  delicto  becomes 

Bound. 

OF  THE  JUDGE  WHO  MAKES  THE  SUIT  HIS  OWN  (jvdcx,  qvilitcm  8Uam  facit), 

§  506.  One  also  becomes  bound  by  his  own  unlawful  act,  but  only  quasi 
ex  delicto^  bec^iuse  that  act  was  not  numbered  by  the  Romans  with  the  delicta^ 
namely,  when  a  jndvx  purposely  or  inconsiderately  makes  an  unlawful  decis- 
ion, then  it  is  said  uf  him  that  he  makes  the  suit  his  own  (litem  suamfacii)  ; 
and  if  no  legal  remedy  against  the  judgment  be  admissible,  on  the  motion  of 
the  party  injured  by  it  he  may  recover  damages  and  an  arbitrary  penalty.* 
The  action  which  may  be  instituted  therefor  against  him  is  now  termed  action 
fiyudicatus. 

III.  Appendix.     Op  Things  Placed  or  Suspended  (positum  aut  ms- 

pCJISlUJl). 

§  507.  When  from  a  house  in  a  frequented  street  something  is  set  out  or 
suspended,  by  the  falling  of  which  damage  might  be  caused,  any  one  observ- 

1  If  a  freeman  were  killed,  then  for  a  year  a  popular  action  for  fifty  gold  pieces 
could  be  instituted;  and  if  a  freeman  were  injured,  then  he  had  a  perpetual  action 
and  every  other  of  the  people  an  action  for  a  year  for  an  arbitrary  amount ;  §|  1.  2. 
I.  4.  5  ;  fr.  1.  pr.  J  4.  fr.  5.  J  5.  fr.  6.  §  2.  D.  9.  3;  Oliick,  Conim.  Vol.  10,  J  706; 
Unierholzner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  789,  seq. ;  Koch^  Uecht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  1005. 

«  fr.  1.  i  10.  fr.  2.  3.  D.  9.  3.     See  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  9.  3. 

»  {  3.  I.  4.  5  ;  fr.  7.  pr.  §  1.  D.  4.  9 ;  fr.  5.  g  6.  D.  44.  7.  This  action  quati  tx  de- 
licto, which  was  mixta,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  action  de  rectptOj  which  is 
treated  in  J  473,  supra.     See  the  authorities  there  cited. 

*  fr.  7.  i  5.  D.  4.  9. 

»  Gaius,  IV.  J  52;  pr.  I.  4.  5;  fr.  6.  D.  50.  13;  fr.  15.  16.  D.  5.  1  ;  Cod.  7.  49; 
Weber,  Von  der  natiirl.  Verb.  J  12;  Unterholzner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  739,  teq.] 
Kochf  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  1002. 
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ing  this  caD  sue  the  owner  or  occupant,  who  knowingly  permitB  it  to  lie  or 
hang,  in  the  praetorian  action  dfpositis  et  siupensis  for  a  private  penalty  of 
ten  gold  pieces.*  This  action  in  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law  is  brought 
into  connection  with  the  action  de  effush  vel  dejectU.  But  it  cannot  arise 
out  of  an  obligation  quasi  ex  delicto^  because  it  is  always  a  popular  action. 


TITLE    THIRD. 

OF    OTHER    OBLIGATIONS. 

§  508.  The  obligations  which  arise  neither  from  contracts  nor  from  wrongs, 
but  from  appropriate  legal  provisions  {propria  quodam  Jurr)^  rest  on  very 
different  sources  of  origin,  which  Gains  already  shows  by  the  addition  ex 
Viin'in  rnimnnim  fyuris  (§  384,  supra,  note  9).  In  the  first  two  titles  of  the 
present  chnpt<T  two  kinds  of  them  were  treated  on,  the  quasi  contracts  and 
the  quasi  delicts;  a  third  kind,  the parta,  were  included  in  a  former  chapter. 
Of  the  remainder  of  them,  only  the  most  important  will  be  referred  to  in  the 
pret»ent  title.  Of  the  obligations  to  be  here  treated  on  several  belong  to  the 
civil  law,  and  in  part  especially  resemble  obligations  from  quasi  contracts 
(Ji  509,  iitfrfi)  and  quasi  delicts  (§  510,  itt/ra),  and  in  part  create  an  action 
which  chiefly  serves  as  preparatory  to  other  actions  (§  511,  infra).  The  re- 
maining obligations  are  of  praetorian  origin,  and  mostly  rest  on  modifications 
of  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  over  the  person  of  the  contract  and  quasi 
contract  debtor  (§  512-515,  /"/r"),  but  part  of  them  are  primarily  for  the 
cloning  of  a  verbal  contract  (§  516,  infra), 

I.   Reclamations  for  Performances  without  Consideration  (con- 

dictiones  sine  causa). 

S  509.  The  condirtio  indthiti^  reclamation  for  performance,  treated  above 
in  the  quahi  contracts  (§  500-502),  is  only  one  of  those  reclamations  which 
are  a]lowu)>le  because  a  change  of  property  has  taken  place  without  sufficicDt 
legal  cauM'  (c<»n>ideration),*  which  include,  besides  the  foregoing — 

1.  The  reclamatidn  for  performance  which  has  not  been  followed  by 
c«>unt4T-perfonnance  (rondirtto  oh  causam  datorum  or  causa  data  causa  nan 
H^ruht)  may  b«*  instituted  when  one  gave  something  for  a  future  result  which 
did  not  iullow.' 

2.  The  reclamation  f(»r  an  infamous  purpose  (comlicth  oh  turpem  eausa)^ 

»  n.  I.  4.  0 ;  fr  5.  J$  6.  9-13.  D.  9.  3 ;  Giiiek,  Comm.  Vol.  10,  {  699. 

'  S.iti^nt/,  Sv^tini.  Vol.  5.  supp.  VIII.  6,  #/y.  Paasages  which,  in  general,  relaU 
to  tbi*  art'  tr.  1.  §  :{.  D.  \*.  7  :  fr.  52.  I>.  12.  6;  fr.  1.  D.  12.  5. 

*  hig  I'J.  4  :  (*«m1.  4.  0:  Gliifk,  Comm.  Vol.  13,  p.  9,  teq. ;  Unterkolxner,  Schald- 
vvrh.  Vol.  2,  p.  4M,  j<y. ;  AVA,  Kcchl  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  337,  9tq.\  KrzUben,  Die 
iontlictii'Dvi*  -lilt'  cu(i.-a  ;  'Jd  part,  l>ie  obligatio  ob  rrm  dati  re  oon  necuta,  Gottin- 
grii.  lr«53.     K}u\y  oue  important  case  of  this  condietio  appears  in  {  410,  supra. 
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which  presumes  that  the  receiver  accepted  somethiDg  for  his  own  infamous 
purpose,  and  not  also  for  the  infamous  purpose  of  the  giver .^ 

3.  The  reclamation  for  an  illegal  consideration  {condictio  oh  injustam 
cansani)^  which  presumes  that  one  has  ohtained  something  by  an  illegal  act.' 

4.  The  reclamation  without  consideration  (condictio  sine  causa),  in  its 
narrow  sense,  which  is  allowable  when  something  has  been  originally  trans- 
ferred to  the  defendant  without  legal  consideration  or  for  a  legal  consideration 
which  has  ceased.^ 

II.  Action  for  Damages  done  by  an  Animal  {actio  de  pauperte).* 

§  510.  The  owner  of  an  animal  which  inflicts  damages  is  bound  to  pay 
them.  But  if  the  animal  be  wild,  then  the  owner  must  pay  only  when  he  is 
guilty  of  a  wrong  (culpa)}  If  it  be  a  tame  animal,  then  the  owner  is  boand 
in  general  only  when  it  has  not  travelled  and  damages  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  its  nature  (contra  vaturam  sui  generis').  This  kind  of  damages  is  termed 
pauperies^  and  the  action  against  the  owner  for  such  damages  is  termed  action 
de  pauperie.^  This  action  is  direct  when  the  animal  is  a  quadruped,  and  the 
action  is  utilis  when  it  is  another  animal;^  and,  generally,  according  to  the 
rule  that  the  injury  follows  the  head  (noxa  caput  scquitur),  the  action  may 
be  instituted  against  each  owner  of  the  animal  who  was  so  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  action,  but  not  against  him  who  was  so  at  the  time  the 
animal  inflicted  the  damages.^     In  every  case  it  is  optional  with  the  owner 

*  Dig.  12.  5 ;  Cod.  4.  7 ;  DonelluSj  Coram,  jur.  civ.  Lib.  14,  cap.  25 ;  Gllick,  Comm. 
Vol.  13,  J  825;  Unterholzner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  22,  seq.;  Koch,  Recht  der  Ford. 
Vol.  3,  p.  340,  seq. 

«  fr.  6.  7.  D.  12.  5 ;  fr.  13.  J  1.  D.  IT..  3  ;  fr.  25.  §  1.  D.  47.  2  ;  Const.  3.  C.  4.  9  ; 
GlUck,  Vol.  13,  p.  50,  seq.  ;  Savigny^  System,  Vol.  5,  p.  518,  sfq.  One  kind  of  con- 
dictio ob  injustam  cau.'^am  is  the  condictio  ex  causa  fur tiv a  (^  479,  supra). 

»  Dig.  12.  7  ;  Cod.  4.9;  Gtuck,  Comm.  Vol.  13,  §  836  ;  Weber,  Von  der  nat.  Verb. 
§  75-77  ;  Unterholzner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  25,  seq. ;  Koch,  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol. 
3,  p.  345,  seq.  Here  also  belong  several  cases  which  sometimes  are  incorrectly  in- 
cluded with  the  cases  of  the  condictio  indebiti,  namely,  when  one  has  knowingly  or 
from  unpardonable  ignorance  performed  a  prohibited  net:  fr.  23.  g  2.  D.  12.  6; 
Const.  9.  C.  4.  29;  Const.  3.  C.  3.  43;  Const.  36.  ^  2.  C.  8.  54.  And  when  one  paid 
who  cannot  validly  make  payment,  such  as  a  pupil :  fr.  29.  D.  12.  6. 

*  Inst.  4.  9;  Dig.  9.  1  ;  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  10,  p.  269,  seq. ;  Unterholzner,  Schuld- 
verh. Vol.  2,  p.  709,  seq.  ;  Koch,  Recht  der  Ford.  Vol.  3,  p.  791,  seq. 

6fr.  1.  §  10.  D.  9.  1;  pr.  I.  4.  9. 

«  fr.  1.  pr.  II  2.  3.  12.  17.  D.  9.  1.     See  fr.  52.  J  2.  D.  9.  2. 

^  fr.  4.  D.  9.  1.  The  direct  action  is  based  on  the  twelve  tables.  If  one  pas- 
tured his  cattle  on  another's  ground  without  authority,  then  the  action  dc  pastu 
pecoris  may  be  brought  against  him;  but  if  he  pastured  them  on  his  own  ground 
to  permit  them  to  eat  another's  things  there  found,  then  an  action  in  facium  may  be 
brought  against  him.  The  action  de  pastu  is  also  based  on  the  twelve  tables  ; 
fr.  14.  J  3.  D.  19.  5.  See  Paul,  I.  15.  J  1  ;  Const,  ult.  C.  3.  35;  Gllick,  Vol.  10,  p. 
275,  seq. 

8fr.  1.  §  12.  D.  9.  1. 
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whether  he  will  pay  the  damatres  inflicted  or  leave  the  aDimal  to  the  injured 
perjmu  (iioxff  ilarf)}  Yet  he  loses  the  option  if  he  knowingly  falsely  deny 
that  the  animal  belongs  to  him ;  in  which  case  he  must  pay  the  damages.* 
On  the  other  hand,  his  obligation  to  pay  the  damages  ceases  if  the  animal 
die  before  the  damages  be  claimed  from  him.' 

II  r.  Action  to  Exhibit  (actio  ad  exhihendum)* 

§511.  1.  If  one  has  movable  property  in  his  possession  which  another  has 
a  legal  right  to  inspect  previous  to  the  institution  of  suit,  to  satisfy  himself  if 
the  property  be  really  that  which  he  has  a  right  to  claim,*  or  to  which  he 
intended  to  make  some  claim,'  or  that  he  may  appropriately  exercise  his  right 
of  choice,'  on  properly  showing  his  interest*  he  may  institute  the  action 
ad  fj-hdttndum  for  the  property  to  be  exhibited  or  produced  for  his  inspec- 
tion.* The  expense  of  production  or  exhibition  must  be  borne  by  him  who 
desirw  it.** 

2.  This  action  may  also  be  instituted  when  one*s  goods  are  c<mnected  with 
another's,  in  order  that  they  may  be  parted  without  injury  (§  276,  supra); 
the  possessor  of  the  connected  things,  on  the  demand  of  the  other,  is  bound 
to  part  them  so  that  each  may  have  his  own." 

3.  If  there  is  on  the  ground  and  floor  of  A.  the  movable  property  of  B. 
without  A.*s  fault  and  without  his  making  claim  for  it,  then  B.  can  demand 
of  A.  in  the  action  ad  cxhiUndum  that  he  permit  him  to  have  the  property 
removed.''  But  B.  must  previou.«ly  secure  A.  against  present  or  future  dam- 
ag»»s  "  In  this  third  case  the  action  ad  rxhihendum  is  never  preliminary  to 
an<»th<T  action.  In  all  three  cases  it  has  the  character  of  an  arbitraria 
action  ^*  If  the  exhibition  for  which  it  was  primarily  instituted  has  become 
impi»s!^ible  by  the  fraud  of  A.,**  or  if  the  judicial  command  for  the  exhibition 

»  fr.  1.  pr.  {  11.  [).  1».  1. 

»  !r.  1.  ?  ir».  I».  0.  1.  »  fr.  I.  J  13.  D.  9.  I. 

<  Dig.  10.  4:  Ttxl.  :<.  42;  \  \\.  I.  4.  17;  DonfUun,  ("oinin.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  20,  c.  9; 
Lib  23.  c.  <>-«  ;  tiliick,  Couim.  Vol.  11,  $  741  ;  Etnert,  Tractat.  de  actioiie  ad  exhi- 
binliim.  I^i'ipfic.  li<lfi;  i'ntfrhoisnrrj  \{}\.  2,  p.  Ill,  teg.]  Kvchf  Kechl  der  Ford. 
I».  11".  j»"/. 

-  fr.  1.  fr.  'A.  \  14.  fr.  ♦!.  D.  10.  4. 

«  Ir.  3.  \\  3.  4.  :..  II.  12.  fr.  12.  \  2.  D.  10.  4.  This  includfn  the  case  when  one 
priviiii]><  to  the  iii>iituiion  of  a  ooxal  action  desircH  to  see  a  rlave  (or  an  animal), 
ill  (iT'lcr  to  ktiou  if  it  Im*  the  rtanic  who  comniilted  the  damage:  fr.  3.  {  7.  D.  10.  4. 

'  ir   3    >;,  •;    10.  fr.  12.  \  2.  D.  10.  4;  fr.  «.  J  3.  D.  33.  5. 

-  ::.  3    \\  :«.  13.  P.  10.  4. 
»  :r   2.  tr.  3    \  7.  I).  10.  4. 
'"  fr.  11.  ^  2.  I).  10.  4. 

"  tr.  23.  \  r..  n.  C.  1  ;  fr.  6.  fr.  7.  \\  1.  2.  I>.  10.  4. 

»»  tr    :».  \  2-:..  fr.  1«.  }  1.  fr.  15   I).  10.  4  ;  fr.  2:i.  I).  19.  1  ;  fr.  16.  D.  19.  5. 

»>  l:    :.    \  \.  IV  10.  4.     Sec  aUo  fr   5.  {  3.  I».  10.  4  ;  fr.  7.  {  2.  D.  39.  2. 

»•  ;.   :i.  I.  4   »;. 

»5  fr.  5.  (  2.  fr.  H.  fr.  9.  pr.  \  1-4.  fr.  14.  U.  15.  D.  10.  4 ;  Cooft.  6.  C.  3.  43. 
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be  not  obeyed/  then  tbe  action  proceeds  to  the  adjudication  of  B.*8  interesl 
in  money ; '  this,  however,  is  saperfluoos  and  inadmissible  where  the  action 
should  be  preliminary  to  another  action,  because  the  plaintiff  already,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  in  the  first  action,  must  be  paid  for  all  that  he  could 
obtain  by  the  second.' 

IV.  AcTiONES  Adjectitlb  Qualitatis.* 

A.    EXERCITORIA   ACTIO.^ 

§  512.  He  who  fits  out  a  ship,  either  as  owner  or  charterer  {exercitor  nctvis), 
to  carry  on  trade  and  navigation,^  becomes  bound,  in  relation  to  the  ship's 
business,  by  the  convention  of  the  master  of  the  ship  (jiiagister  navis),  i.  e., 
he  who  is  intrusted  with  the  conducting  and  management  as  well  as  the  entire 
care  of  the  ship,  and  his  substitutes,^  so  far  as  the  orders  or  the  instructioiiB 
which  the  latter  received  from  the  former  have  not  been  transgressed.  The 
owner  or  charterer  can  be  sued  on  the  master's  contract  in  the  praetorian 
exercUoria  action  with  the  same  effect  as  if  he  had  personally  contracted.* 
Several  owners  or  charterers  are  bound  in  soUduvi  when  the  reservation  of  the 
defence  of  division  has  not  been  made,'  but  the  several  heirs  of  an  owner  or 
charterer  are  bound  only  pro  rata}^  The  ship's  master  in  making  a  con- 
vention is  nevertheless  the  proper  debtor,  and  the  creditor  has  the  election 
whether  he  will  proceed  against  him  in  the  usual  action  or  against  the  owner 
or  charterer  in  the  exercitoria  action." 

ifr.  3.  8  2.  fr.  5.  ?  2.  fr.  7.  §J  4.  6,  D.  10.  4 ;  Const.  3.  C.  3.  42. 
'  And  in  fact  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  plaintiff"  on  oath :  fr.  3.  §  2.  fr.  5. 
J  2.  D.  10.  4.     See  'i  .<7»1,  aupra. 

•  fr.  9.  9^§  7.  8.  fr.  10.  fr.  11.  pr.  D.  10.  4.  It  is  apparent  that  the  action  ad  exhi" 
bendum  has  not  an  object  other  than  that  already  given,  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
fr.  1.  §  1.  D,  13.  1.  and  in  fr.  I.  §  6.  D.  43.  16. 

•  Savigny,  Obl.-Rccht,  Vol.  2,  g  54. 

6  Gains,  IV.  §  71  ;  g  2.  I.  4.  7  ;  Dig.  14.  1 ;  Cod.  4.  25  ;  Pechius,  Ad  rem  nauticam, 
with  notes  by  A.  Vinnius,  Amsterdam,  1668,  p.  69-187  ;  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  14,  ^  876. 

•  It  matters  not  whether  the  exercitor  owns  the  ship  or  only  charters  it:  fr.  1. 
{  16.  D.  14.  1. 

'  fr,  1.  §J  1.  5.  D.  14.  1.  Even  if  the  ship's  master  be  forbidden  he  may  substi- 
tute some  one :  fr.  1.  §  5.  in  fin.  D.  14.  1. 

8fr.  1.  g§  7.  12.  D.  14.  1;  {  2.  I.  4.  7 ;  J.  Van  Hall,  Diss,  de  magistro  navis, 
Utrecht,  1822. 

•fr.  1.  §  25.  D.  14.  1. 

wfr.  14.  D.  14.  3. 

"  fr.  1.  J  17.  fr.  6.  §  1.  D.  14.  1.  Usually  it  is  said  that  the  action  against  the 
master  generally  ceases,  or  he  has  at  least  an  exception  to  it,  when  he  resigns  his 
office.  Reference  is  made  to  fr.  67.  D.  3.  3 ;  fr.  20.  D.  14.  3  ;  fr.  4:^.  §  1.  D.  26.  7  j 
Const.  15.  C.  5.  37  ;  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  42.  1.  At  present  the  principal  is  regarded  as  the 
debtor,  when  the  transaction  was  made  in  his  name.  Sec  note  4,  p.  160,  supra^ 
and  {  427,  notes  11-13. 
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B.    ACTION   AGAINST  A  PRINCIPAL  {institoria  actio), 

§  513.  On  the  whole  the  same  principles  arise  when  the  owner  of  a  husi- 
ness  {(lominux  negotiationis)  appoints  one  as  his  agent  {nistitor)  and  intrusts 
him  either  with  the  whole  management  of  the  business  or  a  single  branch  of 
it.  On  the  conventions  which  the  agent  makes  with  a  third  person,  the 
owner  may  be  sued  according  to  the  praetorian  law  in  the  ms*itoria  action.* 
This  liability  exists  only  in  those  transactions  with  which  the  agent  was 
intrusted,  and  provided  that  he  acted  within  the  scope  of  his  agency.'  The 
agent  cannot  appoint  a  substitute  if  he  be  expressly  forbidden  to  appoint.' 

C.   ACTION    ACIAINST  A   QUASI   PRINCIPAL   (quaiii  imtitoria  actio). 

§  514.  In  analogy  to  the  institoria  action*  there  arose  a  third  action — the 
gutui  ijiftitoria^  or  utiiis  iniftitoria  action* — when  one  without  having  been 
appointed  as  agent  or  ship's  master  {inntitor  or  m<njijiter  navi*)^  but  by 
authority  of  a  third  person,  contracts  a  debt.  This  action  is  given  to  the 
creditor  against  the  mandator  of  the  proper  debtor.^ 

D.    OBLIOATION     OP    THE    FAMILY    FATHER    THROUGH     THE    FAMILY    SON 
(Jilius/amiiias)   AND   OF   THE   MASTER  THROUGH   THE   SLAVE. 

§  515.  The  rule  of  the  Roman  lav  is  that  the  master  or  father  may  acquire 
through  the  conventions  of  his  slave  or  son  subject  to  his  power,  but  he  is 
not  bound  by  them ;  **  but  to  the  latter,  according  to  the  praetorian  law,  for 
special  rea.'ions  there  are  exceptions,  which  include — 

1.  If  the  son  by  the  father's  command*  contract  with  a  third  person,  then 
the  father  may  be  sued  on  this  in  the  action  qufnl  Jusnio  for  the  payment  of 
the  whole  debt  contracted  by  the  son.'** 

2.  If  he  gave  the  son  a  pccuiium  he  will  be  bound  by  the  conventioDB 
made  by  the  son.  <'vvn  without  his  knowledge,  to  the  extent  of  the  j^mt/ittm 
Ic88  the  amount  of  his  own  claims,  and  he  may  be  sued  on  the  conventions 
in  the  action  thptcuUo}^ 

I  Cuius.  IV.  ?  71  :  Paul,  II.  8  ;  {  2.  I.  4.  7  ;  Dig.  H.  3 ;  Cod.  4.  25  ;  Oliick,  Comm. 
Vol.  14,  I  h;>i  :  rntfrholznrr,  Schuldrcrh.  Vol.  1,  p.  413,  stq. ;  Koch,  Rechtder  Ford. 
Vol.  2,  p.  r»o7,  ffq. 

'  fr.  :k  >y,  1  l-l.'i.  I).  14.  3.  »  fr.  1.  5  f).  D.  14.  1. 

*  fr.  \'J.  fr.  1»).  P.  14.  3  ;  fr.  13.  {  25.  D.  19.  1 ;  Congl.  5.  G.  C.  4.  25. 
»fr.  10.  J  :>.  I).  17.  1. 

•  fr.  If*,  tr.  10.  >,  f).  fr.  13.  {  25.  D.  17.  1. 

f  At  thi*  pri*!i(*nt  diiy  the  principal  onlj  is  regarded  as  the  debtor. 

•  pr.  I  \.  I.  2.  :♦ :  pr.  I.  3.  28.  (29) ;  fr.  39.  I).  44.  7 ;  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  14.  5 ;  Tod.  4.  20. 

*  All  that  16  tiHt'l  uf  the  father  in  the  following  is  aUo  applicable  to  the  master: 
pr.  I.  4.  7. 

»•  (Ittiu^.  IV  70  ;  pr.  J  1.  I.  4.  7  ;  Dig.  15.  4.  and  14.  5 ;  Const.  13.  C.  4.  26 ;  Cod. 
Thrud.  2.  :n  ;    ff'lu^k,  (Nmini.  Vol.  14,  {  919.     On  the  present  law.  see  end  of  J  512. 

»  <;iiiuH.  IV.  i  :.{.  Cod.CJregor.  3.  6;  Cod.  Theod.  2.  32  ;  H-  I*-  7,  ^  30.  I.  4.  6; 
Dig.  ir>.  1  :  Ctinot.  1.  2.  (\  4.  2C.  For  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  son  be  is  liable  only 
so  far  as  be  was  enriched  by  them:  fr.  58.  D.  50.  17;  fr.  3.  {  12.  D.  15.  1.    See, 
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3.  If  the  father  permitted  the  son  to  coDduct  a  business  in  merchandise 
belonging  to  the  peculio  profcctitio  he  will  in  like  manner  be  bound  by  the 
son's  conventions  and  may  be  sued  by  the  son's  creditors  for  their  satisfko- 
tion  in  the  action  tribuioria  for  proportional  division  of  the  merchandise  on 
hand;  without  having  the  right  to  prefer  his  own  claims.^ 

4.  If  the  object  of  the  convention  made  by  the  son  with  a  third  person 
were  applied  to  the  father's  benefit,  then  the  father  must  pay  the  debts  which 
the  son  contracted  with  the  third  person,  however  only  so  far  a»  he  was 
actually  benefited  by  it;  and  the  action  which  may  be  instituted  against 
him  for  it  is  termed  action  de  in  revi  verso}  This  is  now  permitted  utUiier 
in  all  cases  when  the  object  of  a  contract  has  been  wholly  or  partly  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  a  third  person,  even  if  he  who  applied  it  were  not  subject 
to  such  third  person's  power.'  But  by  the  Roman  law  this  is  only  justifi- 
able for  the  case  when  the  co-contractor  of  the  complainant  acted  as  the  bus- 
iness manager  of  such  third  person;^  and  an  advantage  that  a  third  party 
derived,  which  was  only  a  casual  consequence  of  the  convention  of  two  other 
persons,  is  not  sufficient  to  found  that  action.^  All  the  actions  named  in 
§  512-515  are  now  termed  actions  adjectitise.  qualitafis,  and  each  of  them 
receives  its  special  signification  by  the  naming  of  the  action  from  the  trans- 
action entered  upon.* 

V.  Obligation  for  Surety  against  Threatened  Damages  (cmUio 

de  damno  injecto)? 

§  516.  Included  in  the  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  praetorian  law,  a 
stipulation  may  be  demanded^  is  the  case  when  the  owner  of  immovable 

generally,  Donelhis^  Comra.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  15,  c.  50;  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  14,  J§  912. 
913. 

1  Gains,  IV.  g  72;  J  3.  I.  4.  7  ;  Dig.  14.  4;  fr.  11.  g  7.  D.  14.  3;  fr.  5.  JJ  15.  16. 
D.  14.  4  ;   Gliick,  Coram.  Vol.  14,  §  894. 

»  Gaius,  IV.  §2  73,  74 ;  g  4.  I.  4.  7  ;  Dig.  15.  3 ;  Const.  3.  C.  4.  26 ;  Paul,  II.  9 ; 
Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  14,  §  914. 

*  Noodt,  In  comment,  ad  tit.  Dig.  15.  3. 

*  J  4-  I-  4.  7  ;   Const.  7.  g  1.  C.  4.  26. 

6  fr.  49.  D.  12.  6 ;  Const.  8.  C.  4.  34  ;  Const.  15.  C.  4.  2  ;  Const.  13.  C.  4.  10. 
8  fr.  5.  J  1.  D.  14.  1.     F.  ff.,  institoria  vcndiii  action  :  fr.  5.  ^  12.  D.  14.  3. 
^  Dig.  39.  2  ;  Hesse,  Comm.  de  cant,  damni  inf.,  2d  ed.  in  German,  Leipzig,  1841 ; 
Unterhohner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  714,  seq. 

*  Such  stipulations  were  termed  praetorian,  judicial  or  common,  according  as 
they  were  imposed  by  the  government  as  such,  or  by  the  judge  as  such,  or  at  times 
by  the  former  and  at  times  by  the  latter,  in  contradistinction  from  conventional, 
f.  tf.,  by  voluntary  resolutions:  Tit.  Inst,  {de  divisione  siipulationum)  3.  19.  (20).  The 
praetorian  were  further  subdivided  into  three  divisions.  They  were  termed  judicial 
when  they  only  served  as  introductory  to  a  suit,  cautional  when  their  object  was 
to  create  new  obligations  and  actions,  and  common  when  they  had  both  these 
purposes  at  the  same  time :  Dig.  46.  5.  The  stipulation  de  damno  ir\fecto  belongs  to 
the  praetorian  as  well  as  to  the  cautional. 
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property  or  who  otherwise  is  interested  io  it  because  of  a  real  right  or  of  an 
obli<ratorial  relation'  fears  damages  from'  neighboring  immovable  property, 
e.  //.,  of  a  dilapidated  building,  for  whose  payment  no  one  would  be  liable 
without  a  promise  therefor.*  For  securing  the  payment  of  the  threatened 
damnges  he  can  demand  from  the  owner*  or  possessor*  of  the  property  threat- 
ening damages,  or  from  him  who  claims  a  real  right  in  it,'  surety;^  and  if  no 
one  give  this  voluntarily,  the  owner  of  the  threatened  property  can  initiate 
pn>ct'edings,  which  by  ccmtinued  refus;il  leads  to  the  consequence  that  the 
ownership  to  the  property  threatening  damages  vests  in  him,  and  they  who 
by  their  contumacy  caused  this  lose  their  right  to  the  property.*  At  first  he 
can  demand  misxio  ex  j^f^^^o  dfcreto^  by  which  he  acquires  the  custody  and 
the  praetorian  lien  (§  192,  supra) ;  but  if  no  surety  be  now  given,  then  after 
a  time  follows  the  granting  of  possession  (^ponsidere  Jubervy^  b}'  the  mUsio  ex 
Hcnuffiu  (ferrffo^  which  has  the  above  effect."     Kthe  execution  of  the  first  or 

>  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  30.  2  ;  fr.  5.  {  2.  fr.  13.  {  8.  fr.  18.  {  7-10.  fr.  38.  pr.  fr.  39.  {  2.  D. 
.'{9.  2.  Ttiis  right  is  granted  to  the  wires  of  the  tenauts  of  the  neighboring  houses 
and  to  all  uho  reside  with  the  indemnified  neighbor:  fr.  13.  I  5.  I).  39.  2.  On  the 
contrary,  they  who  only  pass-to  and  fro,  fr.  13.  {  4.  I).  39.  2,  and  the  simple  bofut 
fidn  possessor,  have  not  this  right:  fr.  11.  13  J  9.  I).  39.  2.  But  see  Reizefutem^ 
Diss,  nuin  bona;  fidei  possessore  denegaoda  sit  daroni  infecti  stipulatio?  Munich, 
1830. 

*  Often  damage.<  are  not  feared  from  the  existing  condition  of  imroorable  property, 
but  for  an  act  thai  one  may  lawfully  do  which  may  cause  damages  to  neighboring 
or  to  the  innnovahle  property  in  question,  and  he  wtio  is  threatened  with  damages 
need  nt>t  permit  the  act  till  surety  be  given.  See,  e.  y.,  \  51 1,  iupra^  note  13.  This 
surety  i.<  a  stipulation  prittoria^  which  also  bears  the  appellation  cautio  de  damno 

^  Thi<  remedy  is  only  subsidiary:  fr.  32.  fr.  13.  ^  6.  fr.  18.  JJ  2-4.  9.  ft,  20.  D. 
39.  2.  There  is  only  one  action  by  which  it  will  not  be  excluded  :  this  is  the 
actiou  in  fartum  Utji  Aqutlim  accommodata :   fr.  18.  1>.  8.  2;  fr.  27.  J  10.  I).  9.  2. 

«  fr.  !♦.  >,',,  4.  5   fr.  10.  fr.  15.  \  27.  fr.  22.  I).  39.  2. 

»  fr.  15.  pr.  fr.  39.  >^  1.  I).  39.  2. 

«  fr.  9.  'y,  4.  5.  fr.  11.  fr.  15.  J$  25.  26.  fr.  19.  pr.  fr.  22.  D.  39.  2.  Also  from  him 
who  u4  owner,  u-^nfructuary,  etc.,  of  neighboring  immovable  property  can  exercise 
a  prit<lial  .»er\  itiitlt-  in  the  thing  threatening  damage  :  fr.  13.  {  1.  I).  39.  2.  Of 
several  v\ lio  hoi'l  in  common,  each  has  only  to  indemnify  pro  rata:  fr.  27.  in  f.  fr. 
40  ^  3.  1).  39.  2.  When  not  so  held,  one  can  be  held  to  indemnify  for  the  whole 
damage:  fr.  9.  \\  4.  5.  1).  39.  2. 

•  l!t  specting  the  mode  and  manner  how  surety  is  to  be  given,  sfee  fr.  7.  pr.  fr.  30. 
;   1    I».  :VJ.  2:   fr.  9    l\  4.  5.  fr.  10.  11.  13.  }  1.  I).  39.  2. 

•  fr   9    pr.  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  .'{•.♦.  2. 

*  fr.  7  pr.  I).  .'!9.  2.  The  obligor  for  indemnity  here  remains  in  co-possession: 
fr.  15   ;  •:•»  P.  :^9.  2. 

»'*  fr    7.  pr.  1).  .'{:♦.  2. 

"  lUfore  Jw-tinian  the  a!««ignee  received  primarily  only  the  bonitarian  ownership, 

whi(  h  tir»t  b«rnme  changed  into  full  ownership  l»y  usucapion:  to  which  originally 

relat-  fr.  5.  pr.  fr.  12.  fr.  15.  \\  IC.  20.  27.  fr.  18.  ^  15.  D.  39.  2;  fr.  3.  {  25.  D.  41.  2. 

Hy  Ju»tiniun'8  Const,  un.  C.  7.  25.  a  usucapion  was  still  necessary  only  when  be 

25 
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BecoDd  command  be  illegally  obstructed,  then  the  payment  of  the  danuges 
arising  can  be  demanded  in  an  action  in  factum^  in  like  manner  as  it  could 
be  by  the  action  ex  sttpitlatu  if  the  obstructor  had  indemnified  by  a  naked 
promise.^ 

SECTION    THIRD. 

OF   THE  COERCIVE   MEASURES   AGAINST   DEBTORS   IN   GENERAL,  AND 
OF  TUE  COMPETITION  OF  CREDITORS  IN  PARTICULAR. 

Introduction. 

§  517.  The  contemporaneous  coercion  of  several  creditors  against  a  debtor, 
•whose  property  is  not  sufl5cient  to  satisfy  them  all,  at  the  present  day  is 
termed  competition  of  creditors,  and  the  peculiar  proceeding  connected  with 
it  is  termed  procedure  in  competition.  The  question  under  what  conditioDB 
and  in  what  way  a  Roman  competition  procedu/e  took  plice  is  only  properly 
answerable  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  lawful  coercive  measures 
of  the  Roman  law  against  non-paying  debtors,'  and  herein  we  must  precisely 
•  distinguish  from  each  other  the  different  periods  of  the  Roman  states. 
Hence  the  following  arrangement : 

I.  Personal  Execution. 

A.    according   TO    THE   TWELVE   TABLES.' 

§  518.  The  compulsory  measures  against  a  debtor  who  does  not  voluntarily 
satisfy  his  creditors  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  such  as  relate  to  the  person  of 
the  debtor  and  such  as  relate  to  his  property.  For  the  former  the  term 
personal  execution  is  used ;  for  the  latter,  real  execution.  Both  kinds  of 
execution  existed  with  the  Romans,  but  at  different  times  in  different  ways. 

who  acted  as  owner  in  the  misKto  procedure  was  not  actually  so,  but  a  third  person 
was.  In  this  case  the  w</>.'?/o  ex  ^tcimdo  decreto  only  gives  a  title  to  usucapion,  and 
so  long  as  this  is  not  followed  the  former  owner  of  the  property  can  defend  against 
indemnity  and  reimbursement  for  expenditures:  arg.  fr.  28.  I).  9.  4.  Also  he  to 
whom  a  right  in  another's  property  belongs  and  against  whom  the  former  proceed- 
ings were  not  directed,  fr.  15.  g  25.  fr.  12.  D  39.  2,  can  render  his  right  valid  so 
long  as  it  is  not  lost  by  prescription  (c.  ^.,  the  usufruct  by  non-user)  if  he  indem- 
nify and  reimburse  the  ex])enditures  made :  fr.  19.  pr.  D.  39.  2.    See  fr.  30.  D.  9.  4. 

>  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  39.  2.  See  also  fr.  4.  I  2.  fr.  15.  g  36.  fr.  IC.  17.  18.  I  13-15.  I).  39.  2 ; 
fr.  4.  §  2.  D.  43.  4.  But  one  can  also  arrange  for  forcible  execution:  fr.  4.  pr.  J  1. 
D.  39.  2. 

«  Paul,  V.  6a.  6b;  Dig.  42.  1-8;  Cod.  Theod.  4.  20  ;  Cod.  Just.  7.  53.  59.  71-75; 
Zimmern,  Gesch.  des  R.  Privatr.  Vol.  3,  J  46,  seq.,  ^  75,  seg.,  ^  138  ;  Bfthmann' 
Hollweg,  Handb.  des  Civilproc.  Vol.  1,  ^  28-31,  p.  296-340;  Kudorf,  Rum.  Rechls- 
gesch.  Vol.  2,  'i  89-93. 

•  Besides  the  writings  already  cited,  see  Saviffui/,  Das  altrom.  Schuldrecbt,  in  his 
Verm.  Scbriften,  No.  19  (Vol.  2,  p.  396,  seq.)^  and  the  writings  cited  in  §  519 
respecting  the  nexum  and  the  next. 
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Respecting  personal  execution  there  were,  according  to  the  twelve  tables,  the 
following  rules:*  If  one  were  adjudged  to  owe  a  sum  of  money,  or  if  he  in 
jure  coii/esms  owed  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  did  not  satisfy  the  com- 
plainant within  thirty  days,  then  the  Ifgis  actio  per  manus  injeclionem  might 
be  instituted  against  him  before  the  governmental  authorities.  If  he  con- 
tested the  validity  of  the  judgment,  then  he  had  to  appoint  a  vnulex,  who 
assumed  the  whole  matter.  If  he  did  not  appoint  one,  then  the  debtor, 
without  being  previously  assigned  to  the  complainant,  was  taken  by  him  and 
held  as  a  prisoner,  and  who  could  invest  him  with  irons.  The  debtor  had 
yet  the  term  (»f  sixty  days  to  agree  with  hi^  creditors.  Within  this  period 
the  amount  of  his  debt  was  proclaimed  trihus  nuntihns  (on  market  days),  and 
if  he  did  not  release  himself  or  found  no  purchaser  to  release  him,  then  he 
suffvred  capitis  pana^  i.  r.,  loss  of  his  entire  habitation,  and  the  creditor 
could  kill  him  or  sell  him  into  a  foreign  land  {trans  Tihtrim),  If  he  became 
Oihiirfus  (the  assigned)  of  several  creditors,  then  the  twelve  tables  directed 
that  on  the  third  market  day  the  creditors  shall  cut  his  body  into  parts  pro- 
portioned to  their  claims  (trrtiis  numlinijn  partes  secanto)}  In  some  favored 
claims,  such  as  the  solemn  loans  termed  nexum*  the  execution  was  allowed 
though  there  was  no  previous  judgment  or  confessio  in  jure} 

B.    PER80NAL   EXECUTION    IN    THE    LATER   PERIOD. 

§  519.  The  provisions  in  the  twelve  tables  respecting  prisoners  for  debt 
were  never  actually  carried  out ;  when  the  debtor  did  not  satisfy  his  creditor 
within  the  sjKttified  time,  the  latter  preferred  to  keep  the  debtor  in  pru^m  till 
he  by  hluve  labor  earned  the  amount  of  the  debt.  This  personal  execution 
was  liuiiifd  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city.*  The  Ux  Poetelia^  rendered 
inapplieable  the  above  provisions  to  the  ncxum^  and  the  condition  of 
prisoners  for  debt  was  by  this  lex  ameliorated.  Subsequently  the  Uyis  actio 
p*r  mantis  iiijtrtion* m^  with  most  of  the  other  lejis  aetiones^  was  wholly 
abrogated/     But  the  personal  execution  did  not  thereby  wholly  cease.     It 

»  (i.lliii?.  XV.  13,  XX.  1  ;  Gaius,  IV.  \l  21,  25. 

•  Rc?|nctinjj  the  various  interpretations  of  the  in  partet  teeantOj  see  ZimrnerHf 
Gejch.  «K:<  K.  Privatr.  Vol.  3,  I  4«. 

'  On  thi.<'  ^ee  nupra,  note  1.  p.  334,  and  {  519,  tn/ra,  note  7.  It  Is  characteristic 
that  litrv  he  who  (rave  to  the  other  the  metal  (monej)  therewith  declared  that  it 
bhnll  hf  u<)ju<i^r*!  that  the  other  shall  return  to  him  the  same  sum  at  a  designated 
timt   with  intcn-iit  (of  course  the  interest  could  be  omitted). 

•  .*^ir  tri  1  of  ^  20.'J.  fuj'nt,  on  the  //yi*  actio  per  manu*  ir^/ectiontm. 

•  We  rvfvr  to  the  in  which  some  heliere  to  be  a  ifx  Valeria  of  the  year  412. 

•  Vt  till"  yi'ar  42s.  or  more  probably  of  the  year  441. 

'  Livy.  VIII  JH:  ric.  df  rep.  II.  34;  Dionys.  frajcm.  XVI.  I> ;  Varro  do  ling.  lat. 
VII.  >  l*'.',.  Thr  urxurn  und  nrxi  are  treated  on  by  I/u^o,  Uechtsg.  p.  282  ;  Miebuhr^ 
Koiuiifi  hi-tory.  Vol.  1;  Schfurl,  Vom  nexum,  Krlangen,  1H39;  Baeho/^n^  Das 
neiutii.  t  f«   .  Hii-fl.  lH4:i;  J/usrhk^,  I'bcr  das  Kecht  des  uexum,  Leipzig,  1S4Q. 

•  Li^v.  XXIII.  14  ;  Val.  Max.  VII.  6.  1 ',  Sallutt,  Cat.  c.  33;  Cicero  pro  FUceo, 
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was  still  always  allowed  against  him  who  was  judicially  adjudged  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money,  or  who  as  con/esms  was  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  been 
BO  adjudged  and  did  not  voluntarily  pay.^  But  it  now  required  a  previous 
official  assignment  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  {addicHo),  which  was  granted 
on  the  simple  application  of  the  complainant  in  the  action  judicatt.  The 
consequence  of  which  was  the  simple  holding  of  the  debtor,  and  perhaps, 
when  the  creditor  required  it,  that  he  should  labor  for  the  earning  of  the 
sum  indebted.'     Death  or  sale  intg  slavery  is  no  longer  spoken  of. 

II.  ]ft,EAL  Execution. 

A.    ON    SINGLE   THINGS. 

§  520.  There  is  almost  a  total  lack  of  information  respecting  real  execu- 
tion in  the  oldest  period  of  the  Roman  state,  and  particularly  in  the  law  of 
the  twelve  tables,  and  it  is  therefore  frequently  remarked  that  the  complain- 
ant was,  with  slight  exceptions,  limited  to  personal  execution  if  the  defendant 
did  not  voluntarily  perform  what  he  should.'  At  the  period  of  the  classical 
jurists  we  find,  as  a  means  for  the  execution  of  the  judgment  for  money — the 
only  proper  judgment,  which  resulted  from  the  process  per  formvlam — the 
judicial  distress  (^piynoris  capw,  pignora  in  causa  judicati  captd)  in  daily 
use;  but  the  specific  rules  thereon  were  first  introduced  by  the  imperial 
rescripts.*  The  arbitrament  arising  in  the  arhitrarise,  actions  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  for  which  the  complainant's  claim  was  primarily  instituted 
could,  at  least  if  it  were  a  command  to  restore  (jussus  de  restihiendo),  be 
executed  forcibly,  according  to  a  Pandect  passage  of  Ulpian.*  And  when, 
according  to  the  Justinian  law,  there  may  be  a  proper  judgment  for  some- 
thing else  than  money  (note  3,  p.  173,  suprd)^  such  judgment  may  be  exe- 
cuted forcibly. 

c.  21 ;  pro  Rose.  Com.  c.  14 ;  de  oratore,  II.  63  ;  Lex  Rubria,  c.  21.  22 ;  Seneca,  de 
benef.  III.  8;  Pliny,  ep.  IIL  19;  Gellius,  XX.  1 ;  Quinctilian,  Inst.  or.  V.  10.  60; 
VII.  3.  26  ;  III.  6.  25  ;  Id.  declam.  311 ;  Gains,  III.  §  199  ;  fr.  23.  pr.  D.  4.  6  ;  Paul, 
V.  26.  J  2  ;  fr.  34.  D.  42.  1 ;  Const.  1.  C.  7.  71. 

I  Gains,  IV.  §  25. 

'  Our  sources  are  silent  on  this  last  point.  The  meaning  of  i!lie  ordinances  in 
Cod.  Theod.  9.  11.  Cod.  Just.  9.  5.  Const.  23.  C.  1.  4.  is  disputed. 

•  The  formal  pignoris  capio,  which  the  complainant  at  the  time  of  the  procedure 
per  leges  actionem  might  take  without  oflBcial  authority  and  without  having  previ- 
ously instituted  suit  for  his  claim  (end  of  J  203,  tupra),  was  limited  to  a  few  cases 
which  belonged  to  the  public  law  and  to  the  Jus  sacrum.  The  official  ^»ynom  capio 
is  only  mentioned  as  a  means  for  the  collection  of  public  penalties  for  money: 
Livy,  III.  38 ;  XXXVII.  51  ;  Cicero  de.orat.  III.  1  ;  Phil.  I.  5 ;  Gellius,  XIV.  7  ;  from 
which  it  is  frequently  inferred  that  it  was  not  applicable  in  usual  civil  suits.  If 
the  object  were  assigned  to  the  claimant  by  the  magistrate  because  the  other  parties 
did  not  object  (injure  cessio)^  then  the  magistrate  regularly  delivered  it  to  him. 

*  See  ii  342  and  348,  supra. 

^  fr.  68.  D..  6.  1.     See  note  11,  p.  177,  supra. 
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B.   REAL  EXECUTION   ON  THE   ENTIRE   PROPERTY. 

1.  Uistory} 

a.  The  Oldest  Missio  in  Possessionem  Bonorum  rei  ServandcB  Causa. 

§  521.  A  procedure,  which  was  similar  to  the  present  competitiTe  proced- 
ure, was  introduced  by  the  praotorian  miVwiV)  in  bona  rei  $ervnndtt  causa  and 
during  the  empire  by  cessio  bonorum.  The  oldest  jnissio  in  bona  (transfer 
of  a  debtor's  property)  of  this  kind  probably  was  not  enforced  against  an 
adjudged  debtor  or  one  that  confessed  the  debt  (^debitor  judicatm  vcl  in  jure 
c6nfrMus),  but  against  him  who  craftily  concealed  himself  from  his  creditors* 
(qui /rtiudationis  causa  latitat)  so  that  he  could  not  bo  summoned  in  Jus,  and 
for  whom  no  representative  appeared  who  was  prepared  to  assume  his  defence ; 
wherefore  the  institution  of  the  action  and  the  contumacious  process  against 
him,  according  to  the  ordo  Judiciorum,  was  impossible.'  As  in  the  olden 
time  it  was  not  permitted  to  appoint  a  curator  to  defend  the  suit  for  the  de- 
fniuder  so  as  to  bind  him,  a  procedure  was  introduced  which,  if  it  did 
not  compel  the  debtor  to  appear,  accomplished  the  object  by  giving  him  a 
universal  successor  who  assumed  the  whole  of  the  active  property  and  a  cer- 
tain quota  of  the  debts,  and  then  against  whom  the  seveiral  creditors  of  the 
defrauder  could  legally  euf(>rce  their  claims  up  to  the  quota.*  The  procedure 
bi*gan  with  one  or  more  creditors  effecting  for  themselves  the  missio  in  bona, 
which  was  then  publicly  made  known.'  If  he  who  was  put  in  possession  re- 
mained thirty  days  in  the  co-possession*  of  the  property  without  the  debtor 
appearing  or  another  having  properly  undertaken  his  defence,^  then  they 

1  Besides  the  writings  cited  in  {  517,  note  2,  ntproj  there  are  Slieber^  De  bonor. 
emttone,  Leipsic.  1827  ;  Dernburg,  Uber  die  emtio  booor.,  Heidelberg,  1850;  Hart' 
mann,  Uber  das  Contumacial-Verfahren,  Gottingen,  1851. 

«  Drrnhur^j,  \  1-3. 

*  Cirero  pro  Quinctio,  c.  19;  fr.  7.  D.  42.  4;  Gaius,  III.  {  78;  Theophil.  ad  tit. 
I.  3.  12.  (13). 

*  A  type  of  this  priPtorian  universal  succesiioo  was  the  probable  tertor  bonorum 
of  the  ciril  law,  i.  t.,  he  who  bought  the  entire  property  cooflscated  as  a  penalty 
for  ttie  purpose  of  realizing  from  it  by  retail.  As  the  estate  was  usually  solrent, 
it  was)  generally  undertaken  to  fully  satisfy  the  creditors,  and  the  payment  of  a 
IHirchtt.ie  prire  wa<<  even  promised  to  the  state:  Cicero  pro  Rose.  Amer.  c.  8.  c.  43, 
«<y. ;  Varro,  de  K.  K.  2.  10;  Gaius,  lY.  {  146;  Pseudo-Asconius  ad  Cic.  Verrin.  I. 
2u,  23.  Fur  thic  sale  of  goods  the  expression  bona  pub/tee  veneunt  was  frequently 
used  in  coutrailisiinction  therefrom:  Gaius,  I.  {  27  ;  III.  {  154;  IV.  {  146;  {  8.  I. 

3.  15.  (i*;i. 

^  Gaiu^,  III.  ^  1'.*;  Lex  Uubr.  c.  22.  This  proieriptio  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  later  mriiing.  which  contained  an  inritation  to  purchase.  8ee,  particularly, 
llu'fhk^,  riier  da.«  Uecht  de.4  Nexum,  p.  151,  Rem.  215. 

*  .Not  in  jiiridii  a!  po:«se!ision  :  fr.  3.  \  23.  D.  41.  2  :  fr.  3.  {  8.  D.  43.  17  ;  fr.  10.  {  1. 
I».  41.  2.  Nor  could  the  debtor  be  dispossessed:  Cicero  pro  Quinctio,  c.  27.  See 
fr.  ir.   {  20.  I».  3J#.  2  :  fr.  5.  pr   D.  36.  4. 

'  Thif  is  the  mument  in  which  the  dcfraoder  became  infamous. 
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prayed  for  permission  that  one  of  their  number  be  authorized  to  sell  the 
property  and  be  named  as  the  magister  bononim  vendendorum.  This  person 
took  an  account  of  the  property,  and  when  he  found  an  acceptable  purchaser 
presented  the  proposed  convention  with  him  to  the  proper  officer,  who,  if  not 
deeming  it  objectionable,  gave  permission  to  publish  the  conditions  of  sale, 
and  in  accordance  therewith  to  award  the  property  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
days.^  Within  this  time  the  debtor  could  yet  appear  and  thereby  arert  the 
awarding  of  the  property  to  the  purchaser,'  or  creditors  or  kin  having  a  right 
of  pre-emption  could  take  the  property  at  the  price  offered.*  The  conse- 
quence of  the  award  was  a  praetorian  universal  succession  of  the  purchaser 
(bonoTfim  emtor)  in  the  property  of  the  debtor ;  *  by  virtue  thereof  he  could 
maintain  the  right  to  the  property  of  the  latter  by  uliks  actions^  and  excep- 
tions* and  employ  an  interdict  adpucendm  possessionis  ;"*  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  to  pay  the  actionable  debts  to  the  amount  of  the  quota  which  he  had 
promised  to  pay  before  the  transfer  to  him,  and  could  be  sued  therefor  by 
the  creditors  in  the  utiles  actions.^  The  defrauder  remained  indebted  for  the 
balance.'  The  validity  of  the  sale  (banorum  venditio)  could  be  contested  by 
the  debtor  by  the  institution  of  a  prejudicial  action  ^°  (by  which  his  solvency 
or  insolvency  was  ascertained). 

b.  Extension  of  the  Missio  in  Bona  Eei  ServandcB  Causa  to  other  Cases. 

§  522.  The  procedure  against  the  debtor  who  fraudulently  concealed  him- 
self (debitor,  qui  fraudationis  causa  latitat)  was  soon  extended  by  the  prae- 
torian edict  to  the  case"  of  the  debtor  who  died  without  being  inherited 

*  Gaius,  supra;  Tbeophil.  supra;  Demhttrg,  J  13. 

«  Gaius,  IV.  §  102 ;  fr.  33.  J  1.  D.  42.  5.     See  fr.  3.  D.  42.  3 ;  Const.  2.  C.  7.  71. 
»  fr.  16.  D.  42.  6 ;  fr.  60.  D.  2.  14. 
«  Gaius,  II.  $98;  III.  §2  77.  81. 

*  It  gave  particularly  a  Strmana  action,  qua  bonorum  emtor  ficto  se  herede  agit,  and 
a  RutiUana  action,  whereby  the  intentio  was  fixed  on  the  person  of  the  defrauder, 
bat  the  eondemnatio  on  that  of  the  complainant  (similar  to  the  conducting  of  a  suit 
by  a  representative)  :  Gaius,  IV.  {  35. 

*  The  corporeal  things  of  the  defrauder  primarily  became  only  his  bonitarian 
property,  and  then  first  became  bis  perfect  property  by  usucapion  :  Gaius,  III.  {  80. 

^  It  was  similar  to  the  interdict  ^orKm  bonorum^  which  the  bonorum  posteasor  hiLdj 
as  also  similar  to  the  seelorium^  which  the  sector  bonorum  had,  and  was  termed  by 
Bome  possessorium :  Gaius,  IV.  {  134-136. 

*  Gaius,  III.  2  81 ;  Tbeophil.  supra.     But  see  Demburg^  §  16. 

*  Gaius,  II.  2  155.  See  f^.  6.  D.  42.  3.  But  fr.  25.  2  7.  D.  42.  8.  appears  to  be 
eowbra.    But  see  Demburg^  i  1*1- 

^  fr.  30.  D.  42.  5 ;  fr.  7.  2  3*  D-  42.  4.  Respecting  other  actions,  see  Gaius,  III. 
{  220;  fr.  51.  pr.  D.  42.  1. 

>^  Cicero  pro  Quinctio,  c.  19,  mentions  exiles  as  a  third  class  against  whom  this 
procedure  in  the  edict  is  prescribed.  See  Livy,  X.  9  ;  Sallust,  Cat.  51.  2  22.  But 
this  case  soon  disappeared  with  the  right  of  exile,  and  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
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to.^  But  in  8uch  case  after  the  lapse  of  fiflecD  days  there  should  be  a  prayer 
fnr  the  nomination  of  a  master  to  sell  the  property,  and  the  term  from  the 
last  order  of  the  proper  officer  to  the  actual  award  of  the  property  should 
in  this  case  consist  of  twenty  days.'  The  simple  tttkinpr  of  possession  {missio  in 
bona)  was  extended  to  several  other  cases  in  which  there  was  no  proper  r^- 
resentation  of  the  debtor,  and  only  under  certain  circumstances'  the  sale  of 
the  property  should  thereupon  follow/  On  the  other  hand,  those  rules  which 
were  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  proper  defrauder  were  applied  to  the  case 
when  the  debtor  was  either  adjudged  as  such  or  confessed  the  debt  (judi- 
catua  v*l  in  Jiirf  con/fMm  vst)  and  did  not  pay  within  the  legal  term.*  But 
frequently  a  special  real  execution  might  in  such  case  take  the  place  of  the 
pn»cedure  (§  520,  supra), 

Gaiu?.  U\.  I  78.  The  i/ima/o  in  bona  was  also  extended  to  the  case  when  one  who 
was  in  the  pote»(ax  wiis  not  protected  by  the  possessor  of  it  against  the  debts  which 
the  former  as  homo  fui  jurit  contracted  bj  conventions  or  other  similar  transac- 
tions. In  this  cii<<e  the  object  of  the  award  and  sale  was  that  estate  that  would 
have  belonged  to  the  debtor  if  he  had  remained  aui  Jung :  Gains,  III.  J  84.  The 
same  principle  is  ap|>licabie  to  the  debts  of  one  i>i  manu  or  in  iiumcipio^  even  when 
they  were  contracted  while  in  the  potetta* :  Gains,  III.  ^,  80. 

'  Cicero,  1.  c. ;  (iaius,  I.e.  If  the  party  summoned  were  not  inclined  to  accept  the 
inheritance  becanst*  of  over-indebtedness,  then  the  creditors  frequently  allowed  an 
abatement  on  their  claim  so  that  he  might  accept  it,  and  they  thereby  avoided  the 
inconveniences  of  the  inix^io  and  venditio.  Such  abatements  were  particularly 
favurcd.  and  the  rule  arose  that  when  tlie  majority  of  the  creditors  of  the  estate 
ceded  to  the  heirs  before  entering  upon  the  inheritance  an  estate  of  a  certain  per 
ceniuin  th**  minority  nnibt  allow  an  equal  deduction.  The  majority  of  the  votes 
was  primarily  comiiuted  according  to  the  amount  of  claims,  and  only  when  these 
^erc  equal.  accor<lin^'  to  the  number  of  the  creditors;  in  this  the  pawn  creditors 
could  not  be  coirced  by  the  chirograph  crfditors:  fr.  7.  {  17-19.  fr.  8.  9.  10. 
D  2,  14;  fr.  r.s.  jj  1.  I).  17.  1.  These  rules  respecting  the  compulsory  abatement 
are  si  ill  retaintd  rej^ardlesis  of  the  benefit  of  the  inventory  inserted  in  the  Corput 
Junn  by  Justinian.  In  Germany  they  are  very  frequently  a(>plied  to  living  in- 
solvent  debtor?,  but   arc   only  justified  where   prescribed   by  particular  laws  or 

CUStOlUi!. 

'  (;aiu^.  III.  J  W. 

'  Hut   not  wh«.*n  the  debtor  was  a  pupil  or  was  absent  on  the  business  of  the 
aXaXv  fur  nut  a  bad  motive:   fr.  (j.  ^  1.  D.  42.  4. 
*  Itrrnlur^l,  \  5.  ^#y.     .*^u<h  cascH  aro — 

1.  Whtti  the  d«t<iidant  failed  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  in  jntf^  as  he  had 
promi-ed  anl  lijul  jrivtn  s»iurity  llaretor  :  fr.  2.  D.  42.  4.  See  Uubr.  D.  2.  6;  fr.  5. 
^  1    I>.  2.  H. 

2.  Wlicn  tb«'  dctVtidaiit  wa-i  abs4>nt  without  having  secreted  himself  fraudulently 
and  wa-;  nut  rfpr<.-«Mi!rd  :   fr.  1.  I».  3.  r> :   fr.  21.  D.  4.  tJ.     See  fr.  I'.rj.  I).  50.  16. 

.'{.  It  an  ariihri.ii  ptrsion  be  .lued  and  no  repreieutative  of  it  appear:  fr.  1.  \\  2. 
:i.  I).  .14.   tr.  r..  I)    I  J.  Ti. 

4.  If  a  pliy-ii-al  pf'r.<«un  be  sued  who  was  unable  to  represent  himself,  t.  y.,  a 
pupil  .   fr.  :t-«j.  I).  42.  4. 

»  Gaiue.  111.  \  78. 
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c.  Introduction  of  the  Voluntary  Assignment  by  an  Insolvent  (cessio  bonomm), 
and  d.   0/  Preferential  Debts  (privilegia  exigendi). 

§  523.  The  Lex  Julia  de  cessione  hononnn^^  which  probably  originated 
with  Julius  Caesar  or  Au<::u8tus,  introduced  a  new  procedure  in  relation  to  a 
bankrupt's  estate  {vf^nditio  bonoru7ti)y  which  theretofore  was  governed  by  the 
missio  in  bona.  The  debtor  impoverished  by  misfortune'  could  by  this  law 
anticipate  his  creditors,  who  would  require  a  mtssio  in  bona,  by  voluntarily 
ceding  his  estate  to  them.'  The  estate  did  not  thereby  pass  over  to  the  cred- 
itors,* nor  was  the  debtor  wholly  released  from  his  indebtedness  to  them,^  but 
nearly  the  same  relations  existed  as  if  a  missio  in  bona  had  taken  place.* 
However  the  cessio  bononun  gave  the  debtor  a  threefold  advantage,  namely : 
he  was  exempted  from  imprisonment/  as  also  from  infamy,®  and  he  had  an 
exception  to  all  actions  on  claims  which  did  not  arise  afterwards,  to  the 
extent  that  the  ceded  property  had  not  satisfied  his  creditors,**  but  only  till 
he  again  acquired  property,  and  in  relation  to  the  after-acquired  property  he 
had  the  benefit  of  sustenance  {beneficium  competes  fin)  ^^  (§  532,  infra). 
The  sale  of  the  estate  resulting  from  the  missio  in  bona  or  cessio  bonorum 
affected  the  pawn  rights,  as  such,  of  the  several  creditors  as  little  as  the  serv- 
itudes imposed  on  the  debtor's  things;"  it  affect^id  only  the  claims  that  were 
to  be  enforced  by  personal  actions  against  the  purchaser  of  the  property  (6o- 
norum  emtor)'  These  actions  were  originally  on  an  equality.  The  bonorum 
emtor  had  to  pay  the  same  percentage  to  all.  But  under  the  emperors  priv- 
ileged debts  arose,  in  consequence  of  which  these  debts  were  preferred  in  the 
venditio  bonorum  (§  526,  infra).  The  result  was  that  now  the  master  to 
make  the  sale  could  not  reserve  aught  out  of  the  property  sold  for  the  simple 
creditors  till  after  the  privileged  creditors  should  be  fully  satisfied. 

e.  Introduction  (f  the  Sale  of  the  Propeiiy  by  Retail  (distractio  bonorum)  and 
Distise  (f  the  proper  Sale  of  the  Property  (venditio  bonorum). 

§  524.  The  characteristic  of  the  competitive  procedure,  heretofore  pre- 
sented, by  which   a  universal   successor  of  the  debtor  was  skillfully  con- 

1  Gaius,  III.  i  78 ;  Cod.  Theod.  4.  20 ;  Dig.  42.  3 ;  Cod.  Just.  7.  71. 
«  Const.  1.  C.  Th.  4.  20. 

8  No  kind  of  formality  n*ed  be  observed  therein  :  fr.  9.  D.  42.  3  ;  Const.  2.  C.  Th. 
4.  20;  Const.  6.  C.  7.  71. 

•  Const.  4.  C.  7.  71. 

•  Const.  1.  C.  7.  71. 

•Gaius,  III.  i  78,  scq.     See  fr.  17.  pr.  D.  4.  8  ;  fr.  3.  5.  D.  42.  3;  Const.  2.  C.  7.  71. 
t  Const.  1.  C.  7.  71. 
8  Const.  11.  C.  2.  12. 

•  fr.  4.  i  1.  D.  42.  3  ;  Const.  3.  C.  7.  72  ;  §  4.  I.  4.  14. 

w  By  which  every  new  bonorum  venditio  was  obstructed  because  of  older  debts  : 
fr.  6.  7.  D.  42.  3. 

"  On  the  right  of  property  which  a  third  person  can  enforce  to  a  thing  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  debtor:  fr.  24.  J  2.  in  f.  D.  42,  5;  Coust^  1.  C.  7.  73. 
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trived,  whose  efforts  were  naturally  directed  to  the  rctcntioD  for  himself  of 
as  uiuch  of  the  insolvcDt  esttite  as  possible,  gradually  fell  into  disuse  under 
the  emperors,  because  the  idea  was  cherished  that  the  object  could  be  attained 
without  those  means,  even  if  the  debtor  did  not  appear  or  died  without  heirs, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  curator  of  the  property.*  At  lon<i;th  it  resulted  that 
when  a  cession  of  the  property  {cessio  bonorum)  or  takin<;  possession  of  it  (tniMio 
in  bona)^  which  led  to  the  sale  of  the  property,  t<M)k  place,  a  curator  would  be 
immediately  named  to  manage  and  sell  it  by  retail  (Ijona  distrahif),  in  order 
to  divide  the  proceeds  among  the  creditors  who  had  properly  presented  and 
proved  their  claims  according  t4)  the  classification  announced  by  the  proper 
authority.  This  new  procedure  was  prescribed  by  a  senatusconsuUum,  which 
Gaius  mentions  for  the  case  of  a  debtor  who  had  the  rank  of  a  senator.' 
Before  or  s<K)n  after  this  prescript  it  fre(juently  happened  that  the  creditors 
prayed  for  it  as  a  privilege,*  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  old  ordojiuliciorum 
it  became  general.^ 

2.  Ju»(i'nian  Law, 

a.   0/  the  Competition  of  Creditors  generally.* 

§  525.  According  to  the  law  of  Justinian  the  creditor's  grasp  is  on  the 
debtor's  entire  property,  as  it  previously  was  either  by  rtMio  bonorum  or  by 
misitio  tn  bouti.  The  cession  of  the  property  {cnndo  funiorum)  has  for  the 
debtor  the  advantages  mentioned  supra  (§  523).  The  mishio  in  bona  rri  ser- 
vandff  ntustt  may  in  the  cases  mentioned  supra  (§>J  521,  522)  be  effected  by 
one  or  more  creditors }  the  first  placed  in  possession  of  the  debtor's  estate  may 
join  with  themselves  other  creditors  if  they  live  in  the  province  in  which  the 
placing  in  possesi«ion  took  place,  within  two  years,  and  others  within  four 

« 

years,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  placed  in  p<issession  contem- 
poraneously.* The  magistrate  must  secure  only  feueh  claims  of  those  creditors 
who  were  first  placed  in  poK'tcMsion  as  have  been  recognized  either  by  legal 
judgment,  ro/i A W<>  I'/i  y^rf,  or  are  properly  proven  j '  and  the  participating 
credit4)rs  who  apply  later  need  not  submit  to  those  already  in  possession  if 
they  have  ni»t  properly  pn)ven  their  claims."  The  sule  of  the  estate  will  be 
ordered  by  the  magistrate  only  after  the  cxpirati(»n  of  the  legal  time.*     Till 

»  Dernhunj,  \\  U>,  20. 

*  fr.  .*).  I>.  27.  10.     Hut  ill  thin  cane  the  debtor  must  not  be  inf'amoui. 
>  fr.  9.  I).  27.  10. 

«  pr.  I.  3.  12.  {\:\)\  Thtophil.  ad.  h.  I. 

*  lie(hmann-ll'>tlu-ffj,  \  .'11. 

*  (.'unfit.  10.  ('.  7.  72.  In  vrhirh  manner  thene  are  to  be  apprised  of  the  first 
pliirinfT  into  p(i<*4<*44ion.  no  pns.saj^e  expressly  speaks. 

'  Jifthmann- I/oilu  ^*j,  p.  ,'l4r>. 

*  (N.nM.  10.  r.  7.  72  :   CanM.  IT).  C.  4.  30. 

*  Conni.  10.  ^  I.  ('r»n*t.  I».  i\  7.  72.  What  term  must  be  ob.-terved  is  not  expressly 
nif  ntionrd.  Pcrh.ip!*  it  was  the  four  years  within  which  the  creditors  could  apply. 
See  lifihmann-llolluf'j,  p.  342.  Previous  to  the  sale  the  debtor  might  avoid  it  by 
jiAjment  or  b}-  a  defence  with  suretj. 
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then  it  will  be  managed  by  the  curator  chosen  by  the  creditors.  He  then 
sells  it  by  retail.  He  need  not  necessarily  sell  it  publicly ;  but  in  a  sale  by 
retail  there  must  be  a  legal  record  made,  in  which  he  must  swear  that  it  was 
sold  as  advantageously  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do.*  The  magistrate 
directs  the  division  of  the  proceeds.* 

b.   Of  the  Rank  of  the  Competitive  Creditors  particularly.^ 

§  526.  By  the  Justinian  law  (see  §  523,  mpra)  the  lien  or  pawn  creditors, 
to  the  extent  of  their  liens  or  pawns,  do  not  participate*  in  the  missio  in  bona 
and  in  the  ce^isif)  Lonormn^  but  only  chirograph  creditors,  /.  r  .  first  those  who 
have  no  lien  or  pawn  on  property  of  the  common  debtor,  and  then  those  whose 
lien  or  pawn  does  not  cover  the  whole  property,  participate  to  the  extent  that 
their  claims  amount  to  more  than  will  be  collected  from  their  liens  or  pawns. 
But  the  chirograph  creditors,  who  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  division  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  property,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  into  such  as 
have  a  privilegium  exigendi^  privileged  creditors,  and  into  simple  or  non- 
privileged  creditors;   the  former  take  absolute  precedence  of  the  latter.* 

1  Const.  10.  J  1.  C.  7.  72. 

'  Const.  8.  C.  7.  71 ;  Const.  6.  C.  7.  72.  We  do  not  know  in  which  form  single 
creditors  were  preferred  to  others.  If  the  proceeds  amounted  to  more  than  the 
claims  of  the  creditors  who  have  claimed,  then  the  excess  was  deposited  for  those 
who  might  yet  claim  :  Const.  10.  §  1.  C.  7.  72. 

*  Omelin,  Die  ordnung  der  Gliiubiger  im  Gantprocesse,  5th  ed.  Ulm,  1813; 
Eeinhard,  Die  ordnung  der  Gliiubiger  im  Concurse,  Dresden,  182C;  A'ori,  System 
des  Concurs.,  2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1828,  p.  237,  seq. 

*  These  retain  their  liens  as  if  no  competition  had  taken  place,  and  the  competi- 
tive creditors  must,  when  demanded,  pay  to  those  who  have  tlie  liens  or  pawns 
the  balance  if  they  do  not  prefer  to  satisfy  them  by  payment.  The  present  com- 
petitive proceedings,  resting  on  customs  and  particular  laws,  are  distinguished 
from  the  Roman  in  that  the  competition  tribunal  at  the  present  day  exercises 
greater  power  in  conducting  the  whole  procedure  than  the  Romans  did.  And  at 
the  present  day  the  lien  creditors  must  present  their  claims  during  the  same  lime 
and  must  participate  in  the  competition  the  same  as  the  chirograph  creditors. 
But  they  generally  take  precedence  of  the  latter  to  tlie  extent  that  the  proceeds  of 
their  liens  and  pawns  cover.  By  the  Roman  law  this  was  always  the  case.  See 
note  5. 

*  As  at  the  present  day,  the  lien  and  pawn  creditors  must  also  participate  in  the 
competition  (see  note  4) ;  but  so  far  as  they  can  be  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  their  liens,  by  the  Roman  law  they  always  take  precedence  of  the  chirograph 
creditors,  and,  as  among  themselves,  the  privileged  creditors  do  not  take  prece- 
dence of  the  unprivileged  ;  hence  the  present  competitive  creditors  must  be  divided 
into  four  classes,  if  the  following  circumstance  does  not  require  us  to  form  five 
such  classes.  Some  creditors,  namely,  who  have  no  liens  or  pawns  are,  by  the 
present  custom,  preferred  to  all  other  creditors,  as  also  to  the  >vhole  of  the  lien  or 
pAwn  creditors;  such  creditors  are  those  who  have  claims  for  burial  expenses  and 
those  who  have  claims  for  servants'  wages.  Such  creditors  are  termed  absolutely 
privileged  chirograph  creditors.  Thus  at  the  present  day  the  competitive  creditors 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  five  classes : 
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Such  a  privUegium  exigenffi\^  by  the  Roman  law,  was  given  among  others  to 
several  persons  who  subsequently  received  a  general  statutory  lien ;  hence  to 
some  to  whom,  by  the  law  of  Justinian,  such  privilege  was  superfluous.  By 
that  law  the  following  creditors  are  also  preferred : 

1.  He  who  has  a  claim  for  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  of  the  debtor  or 
for  another  whom  it  was  the  debtor's  duty  to  bury.' 

2.  The  fiscus  for  all  claims  for  which  he  has  no  hypotheca,  e.  g.^  which 
were  ceded  to  him  by  a  private  person  ;'  excepting,  however,  the  money  pen- 
alties which  the  fiscus  claims,  but  which  do  not  rest  on  a  convention.* 

3.  The  cities  for  all  their  claims  against  the  debtor.* 

4.  The  actual  and  the  puUitive  wife  and  the  bride  for  her  c/o«.  For  the 
actual  wife  for  her  r/ox  it  is  at  present  needless,  whenever  she  has  a  general 
statutory  hypothtH;a;*  but  for  the  putative  wife^  and  the  bride  it  is  still  ad- 
vantageous.* 

5.  Those  persons  who  have  a  curator  and  who  have  not  a  statutory  lien  on 
the  curator's  property ;  also  those  who  were  judicially  declared  prodigals,  sick 
and  infirm  persons,  and  also  those  who  have  a  pro-tutor.* 

First.  The  absolutely  privileged  chirograph  creditors.  These  precede  all  other 
clashes. 

Second.  The  priviloped  lien  or  pawn  creditors;  respecting  these  see  J  34^352, 
$uprii.  Those  whose  privileged  liens  or  pawns  embraced  the  whole  property  belong 
to  this  class  with  their  whole  claim,  and  therefore  precede  absolutely  the  following 
classes,  but  precede  each  of  the  remaining  classes  only  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
cee<ls  out  of  tin  ir  liens  or  pawnd  cover. 

Third.  The  not  privileged  lien  or  pawn  creditors.  See  {  354,  tupra.  Here  is  to 
be  distinguished  the  same  as  in  the  second  class. 

Fourth.  The  simple  chirograph  creditors,  t.  f.,  such  as  have  a  priviltgium 
fiiff^nJi.  This  is  important  to  a  lien  or  pawn  creditor,  privileged  as  well  as  un- 
privilrjjctl,  wiiose  lien  or  pawn  does  not  cover  the  whole  property,  to  the  extent 
that  hv  has  not  been  satisfied  in  the  second  or  third  classes  (i.  e.,  out  of  the  pro- 
CiH-d-i  of  his  liens  or  (lawns).  The  fourth  class  always  abnolutely  takes  precedence 
of  the  fifth. 

Fifth.  All  other  creditors,  including  the  pawn  creditors  whose  lien  or  pawn  does 
not  tovcr  the  wholo  property,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  satisfied  in  the  second 
or  third  das^^rs  ;  pnividt-il  that  they  have  not  a  privileyium  exitfrndi. 

^  (,'tnflin,  ttupra^  cap.  7,  p.  554,  9tq.\  FrUttr,  De  privilegio  creditorum  personali, 
(i«itting«*n,  l.**ot. 

'  fr   4:1.  I».  11.7;    fr.  17.  pr.  D.  42.  6.     See  also  fr.  14.  J  3-5.  fr.  37.  D.  11.  7. 

'  tr.  10.  pr.  h.  J.  14  ;  fr.  6.  pr.  I).  49.  14.     See  also  fr.  6.  \  1.  I).  4D.  14. 

«  S»«»  nt.te  H,  p.  yM).  »  fr.  38.  \  1.  D.  42.  5. 

*  /.  ^..  it*  tluy  arc  not  excluilcd  from  it  because  of  their  religion.  See  {  344, 
note  !•».  fujT't. 

'  Ir    JJ    {  lilt    I).  ■J4.  3. 

■  fr.  IT.  M.  1>.  4J.  .'►;   fr.  74.  D.  23.  3;  Const,  un.  C.  7.  74. 

*  fr.  r- -J  :.  \K  4'J.  .''•.  This  privilege  does  not  exist  against  the  curator  of  an 
ab«(>r)t*'o  i  (iropt  rty  «»r  of  an  inheritance  pending  itn  acceptance  {hrrfdiiati*  Jacentis), 
with  tht'  liWe  cfftct  as  it  exists  against  the  curator  bimorum  la  competition:  tt.  23. 
I  \.  I).  42.  5.     See  supra^  note  6,  p.  273. 
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6.  He  who  has  advanced  tnoDey  for  the  renovation  of  a  huilding.^ 

7.  He  who  has  a  claim  for  proportional  reimbursement  on  account  of 
improvement  of  a  building  which  belongs  to  the  debtor  and  himself  in 
common.^ 

8.  He  who  lent  money  for  the  building,  purchase  or  fitting  out  of  a  ship.' 

9.  He  who  deposited  money  with  a  money  broker  {argnitariiis)  without 
interest.*  The  order  of  the  creditors  in  these  classes  is  as  follows :  No.  1 
absolutely  takes  precedence  of  all  the  others,*  and  No.  2  all  the  following;* 
Nos.  3  to  8  are  equal  to  each  other,  regardless  of  the  ages  of  their  claims,  and 
are  satisfied ^>ro  rala?  With  No.  9  it  is  doubtful;  according  to  one  passage 
in  the  Pandects  the  depositor  of  the  money  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
privileged  creditors,  but  according  to  another  passage  he  must  succeed  all  the 
other  creditors.®  The  simple  chirograph  creditors  are  on  an  ecjuality,  without 
regard  to  the  ages  of  their  claims,  and  are  satisfied  pro  rata  out  of  that  which 
is  left  by  the  privileged  creditors.' 

C.   APPENDIX.      ALIENATION   IN    FRAUD   OF   CREDITORS.*" 

§  527.  By  the  Roman  law  the  debtor  does  not"  lose  the  power  of  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  by  inability  of  payment  nor  even  through  missio  bono- 
rum  or  missio  crexUtorum  in  bona,  but  only  when  it  is  alienated  in  a  proper 
manner  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  praetor,  however,  established  the 
principle  that  when  a  debtor  who  is  insolvent  or  becomes  so  by  the  intended 
alienation  alienates  his  property  with  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  injuring  his 
creditors,  they,  or  the  curator  bonorum  in  their  name,  shall  have  the  right 

»  fr.  25.  D.  12.  1  ;  fr.  24.  J  1.  D.  42.  5. 
«fr.  52.  ?  10.  1).  17.  2. 
»  fr.  26.  34.  D.  42.  5. 

*  fr.  7.  il  2.  3.  fr.  8.  D.  16.  3 ;  fr.  24.  J  2.  D.  42.  5. 
»  Paul,  L  21.  §  15 ;  fr.  45.  D.  11.  7. 

«  fr.  34.  D.  42.  5. 

»  fr.  32.  D.  42.  5  ;  Const.  12.  pr.  C.  8.  18. 

8  fi^.  7.  J§  2.  3.  D.  16.  3.  and  contra^  fr.  24.  J  2.  D.  42.  5.  Both  passages  are  from 
Ulpian  ad  Edictum. 

•  Const.  6.  C.  7.  72.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fiscus  with  his  claim  for  pecun- 
iary penalties  must  not  stand  behind  all  other  creditors.  See  fr.  17.  D.  49.  14.  and 
Const,  un.  C.  10.  7.  with  fr.  37.  D.  49.  14. 

w  Dig.  42.  8;  J  6.  I.  4.  6 ;  Cod.  7.  75;  Donellus,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  15,  c.  41  ; 
Haenlein^  De  actionis  Paulianae  natura,  Onoldi,  1785  ;  llappel^  Beobachtungen  beim 
Aasbrucbe  eines  Concurses,  Gieszen  and  Darmstadt,  1801  ;  Dnbeloic^  Vom  Concurse 
der  Glaubiger,  p.  375-477 ;  Trip,  Diss,  de  actione  Pauliana,  Leyden,  1829  ;  Kori, 
Syst.  des  Concurs,  p.  56-72. 

• "  fr.  6.  §  7.  fr.  10.  J  16.  D.  42.  8  ;  Uappel,  p.  47,  seq.  At  the  present  day,  by  the 
initiation  of  the  competition,  the  debtor  is  wholly  deprived  of  every  disposition 
over  the  bankrupt  estate,  so  that  every  direction  which  he  afterwards  makes  con- 
cerning it  is  ip*o  jure  invalid,  and  the  Pauliana  action  was  necessary  for  only  such 
transactions  as  preceded  the  initiation  of  the  competition. 
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to  D)(>vc  for  tbe  rescission  of  such  alienatioQ  and  reclaim  that  which  was 
alioDatod  or  require  dama^^es  therefor  from  the  alieuee.  The  peculiar  con- 
ditions and  provisions  of  this  suit  are  as  follows : 

1 .  The  alienation  must  be  one  whereby  the  debtor  diminishes  his  estate. 
If  he  merely  lost  a  profit  which  he  might  have  acquired,  then  the  suit  can- 
not be  institut^id.* 

2.  The  alienation  must  have  been  undertaken  by  the  debtor  fraudaiionU 
cftmo,  i.  e.,  with  the  fraudulent  purpose  to  injure  his  creditors.  Such  a  fraud 
of  the  debtor  is  now  generally  to  be  presumed  when  he  knows  his  insolvent 
condition  and.  notwithstanding,  knowingly  and  purposely  aliens  only  to  injure 
his  creditors ;  nevertheless,  for  the  founding  of  the  suit,  if  the  above  alien* 
ation  were  onerous,  then  the  co-knowledge  of  the  fraud  of  him  with  whom 
the  debtor  contracted  is  also  requisite.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  alienation 
were  lucntthe^  such  as  a  gifl,  then  it  does  not  depend  on  the  acquirer's  co- 
knowledge.' 

3.  The  action  PauJiana  cannot  be  instituted  if  the  alienation  were  such 
only  that  before  the  resulting  ces^io  Inmorum  or  misgio  tn  bona  the  debtor, 
though  insolvent,  pays  a  creditor  a  debt  due,'  even  if  this  creditor  would 
have  stood  behind  other  credit^trs  in  competition.^  But  it  may  be  instituted 
if  the  debtor,  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  pay  one  of  the  creditors  after  matu- 
rity, or  if  he  pay  before  maturity,  or  pay  a  debt  subject  to  a  condition,  or 
with  a  fraudulent  intent  against  one  creditor  allow  a  lien  or  pawn  to  the 
other  who  knew  of  the  fraudulent  intent.* 

Pftuh'nna  Action  and  Interdict  Frandatorium. 

§  52>^.  When  an  alienation  to  defraud  creditors  is  made,  the  Panliana 
action  may  \w  instituted  as  follows: 

»  fr.  r>  pr.  ^  1-5.  D.  42.  H;  ConM.  2.  3.  C.  7.  7r> ;  arg.  fr.  28.  pr.  D.  .'iO.  16.  Only 
the  fii*rii9  can  institute  it  in  thi«  cajte,  but  onlv  for  )x\*  benefit :  fr.  4.'>.  pr.  D.  49.  14. 

»fr.  1    pr.  \  '-».  fr.  G    ?^  8.  11.  fr.  17.  {  1.  D   42.  H;  Const.  r>.  ('.  7.  73. 

>  fr  fi.  ^\  «.  7.  tr.  10.  I  HJ.  fr.  24.  I).  42.  8 ;  fr.  l."».  D.  15.  1.  This  does  not  permit 
HU  exten<«ion  to  a  datw  in  toiufum  (soroethinf^  given  in  paynient),  because  thia  is 
not  II  fture  payment,  but  in  principle  is  naujrht  more  than  an  alienation  of  a  thing 
for  the  itati-ifaotion  of  the  creditor,  restinir  on  a  particular  agreement:  fr.  4.  {  31. 
I>.  \\  1  :  fr.  'J4.  pr.  D.  13.  7:  Const.  4.  C.  8.  45;  Const.  9.  C.  4.  44.  See  fr.  2.  |  1. 
I).  \I.  1  :   Ci.nst    !»;.  C.  8.  43. 

*  Tl)t*  exi-«'ption.«  cannot  be  justified  which  are  usually  made  because  of  fr.  24.  D. 
4'J.  M.  nnd  fr.  *>  \  2.  I).  42.  .^,  that  the  acti<»n  Pauhnna,  in  consequence  of  a  payment 
made  by  the  ilebtor.  should  at  least  be  permitted  when  the  debtor  by  that  payment 
extTci^ed  an  e^tjicrial  faror  towards  the  satisfied  creditor,  to  the  disadrantage  of 
othi  r  equally  vigilant  creditors:  Spanffrnhrrff,  Prakt.  ErOrt.  Vol.  1,  p.  457.  Only 
the  fi«cu^  WA.H  under  such  circumstances  authorized  to  contest  such  payment,  tt, 
IH  ;  lo.  fr.  iM.  I>.  40.  15.  but  not  the  other  creditora,  even  if  the  pAid  creditor  knew 
that  th«*  dfbtor's  object  was  to  favor  him. 

•  fr.  0.  I  5.  fr.  22.  D.  42.  8 ;  SpomgtnUrg,  p.  459. 
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1.  For  those  creditors  who  are  iojared  by  the  alienation ;  and  it  may  be 
also  instituted  in  their  names  by  the  curator  of  the  property.^ 

2.  In  general  it  can  be  instituted  only  against  him  with  whom  the  debtor 
contracted,  and  even  if  the  alienation  were  a  gift,  without  distinction  whether 
the  same  were  in  good  or  bad  faith ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  alienation  were 
onerous,  only  then  when  the  acquirer  acted  in  bad  faith.'  Against  a  third 
party  possessor  of  the  alienated  thing,  it  can  be  instituted  only  when  he  in 
the  acquisition  acted  in  bad  faith.' 

3.  It  proceeds  for  the  dissolution  of  the  transaction  and  the  restitution  of 
the  thing  with  all  its  accessories.  If  the  defendant  acted  in  bad  faith,  he  is 
liable  for  all  the  fruits,  eyen  for  those  which  he  might  have  reaped,  and  also 
for  the  entire  interest,  even  if  he  cannot  restore  the  thing  itself  with  the 
fruits.^  If  the  defendant  acted  in  good  faith,  then  he  must  also  restore  the 
thing,  if  he  still  possess  it,  in  addition  to  the  fruits  growing  at  the  time  of 
the  acquisition  and  received  after  the  institution  of  the  action,  but  otherwise 
he  is  only  answerable  so  far  as  he  was  enriched.* 

4.  By  the  Roman  law  the  action  only  endured  for  one  juridical  year.* 
After  the  expiration  of  this  term  it  could  be  instituted  only  i^inst  the  de- 
fendant so  far  as  he  was  enriched  by  the  debtor's  fraud ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  endures  by  the  Justinian  law  thirty  years.^ 

5.  At  the  time  of  the  procedure  by  interdicts  instead  of  the  Pauliana 
action  one  could  also  employ  a  restituting  interdict,  which  was  termed  fraad- 
cUorium,  But  perhaps  at  that  time  the  Pauliana  action  may  have  been 
generally  preferred,  and  in  the  Justinian  law  the  learning  of  the  interdictum 
fraudalorium  has  no  longer  practical  value.^ 

SECTION   FOURTH. 

OF  THE  ENDING  OF  OBLIGATIONS." 

Of  the  Different  Classes  of  Endings. 

§  529.  The  terms  ending  and  dissolution  of  an  obligation  contemplate  the 
notion  of  a  subsequent  event  which  extinguishes  an  existing  obligation.    But 

»  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  42.  8. 

«  fr.  1.  pr.  {  2.  fr.  6.  J}  8.  11.  fr.  17.  {  1.  D.  42.  8 ;  Const.  5.  C.  7.  75. 

'  ft.  9.  D.  42.  8.  Only  the  fiscus  may  institute  it  against  the  third  party  pos- 
sessor in  good  faith,  without  distinction  whether  he  acquired  the  thing  lucratively 
or  onerously :  fr.  45.  pr.  D.  49.  14. 

*  fr.  10.  {  19-22.  D.  42.  8. 

•fr.  6.  J  ll.fr.  25.  2  1.  D.  42.  8. 

•  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  6.  J  14.  D.  42.  8.  »  fr.  10.  §  21.  D.  42.  8. 

'  This  appears  by  the  seldom  and  more  casual  than  systematic  mention  of  it  in 
the  Corpus  juris:  fr.  67.  |  1.  D.  36.  1 ;  fr.  96.  pr.  D.  46.  3.    See  fr.  10.  D.  42.  8. 

*'Inst.  3.  29.  (30);  Donellua^  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  16;  Hummel^  Uber  die  Arten 
Yerbindlicbkeiten  aufzuheben,  Giessen,  1804. 
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there  are  cases  in  which  a  subsequent  event  gives  the  debtor  only  the  right 
to  claim  that  an  existing  obligation  shall  be  invalidated.*  In  cases  of  the 
first  kind,  which  include  payment  {»olu(io)^  novation  (novafio)  and  acceptila- 
tion  {acceptthitifi),  the  Romans  say  that  the  obligation  ceases  ipm  jure.  In 
cases  of  the  second  kind,  which  include  the  pact  of  non-enforcement 
{pactum  de  non  pctendfi)  (§  542,  infra),  they  say  that  the  obligation  is 
barred  by  an  exception ;'  the  distinction  in  these  two  classes  of  cases  being 
that  in  the  latter  the  debtor  can  be  sued  on  the  claim  arising  from  the  obli- 
gation to  which  he  must  plead  his  exception  to  establish  his  non-liability, 
judicially,  while  in  the  former  this  was  unnecessary,  as  the  right  of  action  no 
longer  existed.  This  distinction  appears  less  in  the  f/onxjidd  actions  in  the 
procedure  per  /drmuhtm,  because  in  those  actions  the  defendant  need  not 
specially  petition  the  magistrate  for  the  exceptions  (note  1,  p.  182,  i^upra), 
and  mice  the  repeal  of  the  formulte  it  appears  still  less  frequent  (end  of 
§  216,  supra).  But  it  docs  not  entirely  cease  in  the  Justinian  law,  and  still 
less  does  the  distinction  cease,  as  is  shown  by  the  manner  of  the  ending  of 
tlu^se  two  classtw  of  obligations,  that  is,  an  obligation  which  has  be<m  dissolved 
ipso  jur*:  cannot  be  subsequently  revived,*  while  in  an  obligation  which  was 
barred  or  suspended  events  may  happen  in  conse(|uence  of  which  the  excep- 
tion becomes  invalid  or  through  which  a  replication  may  be  founded,  so  that 
the  old  obligation  which  continually  existed  may  again  become  fully  valid/ 

I.  Payment  (mIuUo), 

A.    NATURE. 

§  530.  Payment,*  in  its  harrow  sense,*  is  the  giving  something  to  or  per- 
forming something  for  a  creditor,  who  accepts  what  forms  the  object  of  the 

obligation.' 

B.   REQUISITES   FOR   PAYMENT. 

1.   With  respect  to   JWsons, 

§  531.  Every  payment,  to  be  valid  and  effectmil,  in  regard  to  persons 
requires — 

'  //wwwi//,  $upra  :   Pnhehw^  Ilandbach,  Vol.  1,  H  04.  ieq. 

«  .*^iM-,  r  y.,  (;rtiu^  in.  \  lCd-181  ;  IV.  {{  11«,  117;  I  2-5.  I.  4.  1.3. 

■  llowi'vtT.  a  iii-w  one  may  be  founded :  fr.  27.  \  2.  I).  2.  14  ;  fr.  72.  pr.  D.  18.  1. 

«  fr.  !••"►.  i,  2.  I>.  40.  3  ;  Gaius,  IV.  {  120;  pr.  I.  4.  14  ;  fr.  22.  |  1.  I).  44.  1  :  fr.  4. 
2  4.  P.  2.  11  :   fr.  12.  I).  46.  2. 

»  hij:  l»;.  a  :  i*otl.  h.  43  :  pr.  I.  6.  29.  (30) ;  Donelius,  Comm.  Jiir.  civ.  Lib.  16,  c. 
1»-12;  HVi'/fi/r.  hie  Lelire  von  der  Zahlung  und  An^rabc  an  Zahlunf]^i«<itatt,  Jena, 
1701*:  //fi'/'M,  I)i!i.4  df  folutione,  Lovan.  1S2G;  AVA,  Reclil  der  Ford.  Vol.  2,  p. 
STiS,  #/./.  :  Chfrrh't.'zrtfr,  SchulilTerh.  Vol.  1,  p.  400,  atip  ;  Mvlitor^  L«»s  obligatioDf, 
T.  3,  p.  !'.•'..  n^q. 

*  r:iunrt)t.  in  a  \»id(>  scnsie,  sifrnifies  every  di^^tolution  of  an  exiitting  obligation, 
regard !•'!<«  (if  the  iimnnor  in  which  it  was  produced  :  fr.  54.  1>.  40.  3  ;  fr.  170.  !>.  50.  16. 

*  fr.  170  I)  fio.  i»; :  fr.  4'J.  D.  46.  3.  At  the  present  day  tolutio  in  ufually  trans- 
lated pitwiitnt :  but  thin  term  is  too  narrow,  because  this  usually  uuly  presents 
the  idea  of  payuieui  of  a  pecuniary  debt. 
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1.  That  he  who  pays  is  authorized  to  alienate,'  sohject  to  this  oondiUoD : 
a  performaDce  bj  a  third  person  for  the  debtor  and  pajinent  accepted  by  tlie 
creditor  is  valid,  even  if  it  were  against  the  debtor*s  knowledge  and  will,  if 
made  with  the  view  to  release  him.' 

2.  It  must  be  performed  to  or  for  the  actual  creditor  or  his  authoriied 
agent;'  this  is  als^)  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  creditor  is  authorised  to 
alienate,  because  the  acceptance  of  payment  contains  in  itself  an  alienation/ 
as  thereby  an  existing  obligation  ceases. 

2.   With  respect  to  the  Object. 

§  532.  Tn  relation  to  the  object  of  the  payment — 

1.  That  must  be  precisely  done  which  forms  the  object  of  the  claim,  as  the 
creditor  need  not  generally  receive,  against  his  will,  one  thing  instead  of  an- 
other to  which  he  is  entitled.  If,  however,  the  debtor  have  a  sum  of  money 
to  pay,  and,  being  pressed  by  his  creditor,  cannot  pay  it,  he  is  permitted  to 
propose  his  best  property  to  his  creditor  in  lieu  of  payment,  and,  after  judicial 
appraisement,  to  surrender  it  to  him  for  his  satisfaction.  This  is  termed  the 
heneficium  dationus  in  solutum} 

>  J  2.  in  fin.  I.  2.  8  ;  fr.  14.  {  8.  D.  46.  3 ;  fr.  29.  D.  12.  6  ;  WeUr^  Von  der  nat. 
Verb  {  128. 

'*  pr.  I.  3.  29.  (30) ;  fr.  8.  J  5.  D.  46.  2 ;  fr.  23.  40.  53.  D.  46.  3. 

>  It  can  also  be  performed  to  or  for  the  solutionis  causa  adjectus.  Thus  is  desig- 
nated the  third  person,  to  whom,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  conventioa  bj 
which  the  claim  was  contracted,  payment  may  be  made  without  his  being  the 
creditor.  Payment  may  also  in  general  be  validly  made  to  him  against  the  cred- 
itor's will,  but  not  to  an  ordinary  mandatary:  {  4.  I.  3.  19.  (20)  ;  fr.  131.  {  1.  D. 
45.  1 ;  fr.  98.  J  5.  D.  46.  3 ;  Vangerow,  supra,  Rem.  2  ;  fr.  39.  D.  3.  5 ;  fr.  12.  pr.  fr. 
32.  fr.  34.  2  7.  fr.  38.  ?  1.  fr.  59.  D.  46.  3.  When  the  payment  is  made  to  a  third 
person  the  debtor  becomes  immediately  released,  if  the  creditor  previously  agreed 
to  the  payment  or  subsequently  ratified  it:  fr.  49.  58.  64.  D.  46.  3.  Respecting  the 
special  case  of  payment  to  a  creditor  of  the  creditor,  see  fr.  11.  J  5.  D.  13.  7.  and 
.fr.  6.  D.  44.  4 ;    Vangerow,  §  582,  Rem.  1. 

*  fr.  15.  D.  46.  3  ;  §  2.  I.  2.  8.  The  guardian  requires,  besides  this,  the  authority 
of  the  court,  which  the  debtor  must  pray  for,  to  entitle  him  to  the  receipt  of  the 
capital  and  the  collection  of  the  interest,  if  it  were  in  arrear  more  than  two  years 
or  exceeded  the  sum  of  500  solidi:  Const.  25.  27.  C.  5.  37 ;  and  thereon  see  g  229, 
note  7,  supra. 

»  fr.  2.  I  1.  D.  12.  1  ;  Gains,  III.  ?  168;  pr.  I.  3.  29.  (30). 

1.  Respecting  datio  in  solutum,  see  Const.  16.  17.  C.  8.  43 ;  Novel  4.  cap.  3  ;  Blu-' 
menthol,  Diss,  de  datione  in  solutum,  Gottingen,  1830. 

2.  Respecting  the  case  when  one  owes  a  number  of  debts  and  pays  on  account 
without  specification,  see  fr.  1-8.  fr.  89.  I  2.  fr.  97.  fr.  103.  D.  46.  3;  Const.  1.  C.  8. 
43;  UnterhoUneTf  Schuldverh.  Vol.  1,  p.  463,  seq.]  Vangeroic,  §  589.  Respecting 
the  case  when  payment  is  made  from  the  sale  of  the  pawn  :  fr.  73.  fr.  96.  J  3.  fr.  97. 
fr.  106.  i  1.  D.  41.  3;  fr.  65.  D.  46.  1 ;  Cujas  ad.  L.  101.  g  1.  D.  de  solut.,  in  his 
Reeitt.  ad  Paulum  (Oper.  post.  T.  3.  pp.  92.  93) ;  Idem  ad  L.  96.  §  3.  D.  de  solut., 
in  ejusd.  Comm.  ad  Papiniani  resp.  Lib.  11  (Ibid.  T.  1.  p.  518) ;  Weber^  Von  der  nat. 
Verb.  {  128. 
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2.  The  debt  must  be  fully  paid,  otherwise  the  debtor  will  not  be  wholly 
released.  Nor  need  the  creditor  generally  accept  the  payment  in  install- 
ment ;  *  and  if  he  voluntarily  accept  them  or  must  accept  them  his  legal 
remedy  fur  the  balance  is  not  postponed  thereby.  Yet  this  suffers  an  excep- 
tion with  those  persons  who  have  the  benefit  of  competence  (heneficium 
competent isf)*  or  who,  as  the  Romans  express  it,  are  only  condemned  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  to  perform  (in  iV/,  quod  /acrre  jyoaxunt).  From  these 
the  creditors  can  only  require  such  payment  of  their  debts  as  not  to  deprive 
them  of  necessary  subsistence.'  This  right  is  in  its  nature  highly  personal, 
and  therefore  vests  neither  in  the  heirs*  nor  in  the  surety  of  the  debtor,*  but 
appertains  to  husband  and  wife  between  themselves ;  *  to  parents  in  relation 
to  their  children ;''  to  members  of  a  partnership  between  themselves  in  rela- 
tion to  the  indebtedness  of  one  partner  to  another  growing  out  of  the  part- 
nership,^ to  the  father-in-law,  because  of  the  promised  t/oit,  so  long  as  the 
marriage  continues,  in  relation  to  the  son-in-law  ;•  to  soldiers;*®  to  the  donor 
who  has  been  sued  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  gift;"  to  him  who  surrendered 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  creditors,  in  relation  to  that  which  he  sub- 
sequently acquires  j "  to  him  who  but  recently  was  released  from  paternal  con- 
trol, in  relation  to  the  debts  which  he  contracted  during  such  control,  if  he 
inherited  but  little  or  naught  from  his  father." 

3.  The  ])ayment  must  be  made  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  If  aught 
were  determined  respecting  the  place,**  this  continues  so,  but  if  not,  then  the 

>  fr   41.  J  1.  D.  22.  1  ;  Savi^ny,  Obi  -Rechts,  Vol.  1.  p.  322. 

*  iJaf/rUnr,  Vom  Concurse,  p.  iril^lTH,  pp.  506,  510;  Vnterholiner^  Schuldverh. 
Vol.  1.  p.  I  HI,  9€q. 

'  Ori^'inully  this  benefit  of  a  right  consisted  in  that  the  judgment  had  to  be 
limittrd  to  the  property  which  the  debtor  had  at  that  time;  but  in  course  of  time 
it  came  to  thi.4,  that  he  remained  indebted  for  the  balance,  and  if  he  again  acquired 
proptrty  mui^t  pay  therewith,  and  then  followed  that  he  need  not  Fiirrender  all  of 
hi(«  pre.Hcnt  propirty,  but  might  retain  so  much  of  it  as  whs  necessary  for  his  sup- 
port :  fr.  «-'.  I).  .'{:».  2  ;  fr.  21.  I).  42.  1  j  fr.  49.  I).  2.  14  ;  ^  37.  I.  4.  « ;  Theophil.  ad 
h.  1. :  fr.  VJ.  \  1.  I).  42.  1  ;  fr.  173.  pr.  D.  50.  17. 

«fr   j:..  I>.  -IJ.  1.  Mr.  24.  pr.  1>.  42.  1  ;  fr.  03.  J  1.  1).  17.  2. 

«  fr.  '-'••.  I>.  42.  1  ;  5  37.  I.  4.  6 ;  Const,  un.  ^  7.  C.  5.  13. 

*  tr.  10.  in  fiu.  U.  42.  1  ;  i|  38.  I.  4.  G.  Formerly  it  was  often  allowed  to  the 
brotlurr  and  piyters.  urg.  fr.  G3.  pr.  1).  17.  2,  because  of  the  words  Jut  fratemitutit, 

^  Ir.  03.  pr.  cil. ;  fr.  10.  22.  {  I.  D.  42.  1  ;  J  3d.  I.  4.  0;  Oiiick,  Tomm.  Vol,  15,  p. 
42?:'.  t^y. 

*  ir.  21.  22.  pr.  I).  42.  1.     On  a  divorced  marriage,  sec  fr.  H4.  I>.  23.  3. 
>*^  ir.  0.  pr.  fr.  18.  D.  42.  1.  "  fr.  VJ.  ^  1.  I).  42.  1. 

1'  tr.  4  0.  7  I».  42.  3;  $  40.  I.  4.  0.  He  has  not  this  benefit  of  a  right  against 
{hoiv  to  MJiiiiii  he  fir.^t  became  indebted  after  the  cession:  {  40.  1.  4.  <>;  Theophil. 
ii.l.  I.  I.  .  CuiiM.  3.  C.  7.  72. 

"  tr.  2.  pr.  l>.  14.  5  :  fr.  rj.  D.  42.  1  ;  Const.  2.  9.  C.  4.  2G. 

>•  i  .i3.  1.  4.  0;   Dig.  13.  4;   Cod.  3.  IS;    UmterkoUncr^  Schuldverh.  Vol.  1,  p.  222, 
«"/.  .  >'iMyfi,y,  System,  Vol.  S,  )  370;  Oblig.-Kccht,  Vol.  1,.)  49.     On  fr.  8.  10.  O. 
13.  4,  see  f^'luck,  Comm.  Vol.  13,  p.  341. 
26 
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payment  may  be  made  or  required  at  any  convenient  place  ;^  but  if  suit  were 
instituted,  then  only  where  it  was  insti^juted.*  If  the  claim  be  for  a  distinct 
kind,  then,  generally,  it  need  only  be  fulfilled  where  that  kind  is  without  the 
fraud  of  the  defendant.' 

C.  EFFECT   OF   PAYMENT. 

§  533.  The  effect  of  payment  is  the  extinguishment  of  the  creditor's  claim, 
and  all  accessorial  rights  thereto  which  served  only  for  its  security  cease, 
especially  pledges  and  suretyship.* 

D.  PROOF   OF   PAYMENT. 

§  534.  He  who  alleges  the  payment  of  what  he  was  indebted  must,  if  it  be 

denied,  prove  it.     This  proof  may  be  shown  by  all  proper  evidence,  namely, 

5by  witnesses,*^  oath,  and  especially  by  acquittances  {apoclifx:).^     If  the  acquit- 

itance  be  drawn  by  a  public  officer,  then  it  proves  itself;  if,  on  the  contrary, 

at  be  a  private  one,  then  it  has  the  power  of  full  proof  only  after  the  lapse 

•of  thirty  days ;  till  then  he  who  gave  it  may  oppose  it  by  the  exception  non 

soltUse  penmise.''     If  he  wl\o  has  to  pay  public  taxes  exhibit  acquittances  for 

^be  last  three  years,  he  need  not  prove  that  he  paid  the  taxes  for  the  pre- 

' ceding  years.® 

II.  Legal  Deposit. 

§  535.  On  tender  and  the  consequent  deposit  of  the  money  indebted. 

1.  If  the  creditor,  without  cause,  refuse  to  accept  the  tender  by  the  debtor 
of  the  money  due,  made  in  a  proper  manner  and  at  the  right  time  and  place, 
•then  the  debtor  may  legally  deposit  it.     This  deposit  then  takes  the  place  of 

payment,  and,  like  it,  ends  the  claim  ;•  and  it  generally  depends  on  the  debtor's 
will;  but  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  running  of  that  interest  which  is  not  for 
delay .^°  The  debtor  also  retains  the  right  to  retake  the  sum  deposited  so  long 
as  it  has  not  been  received  by  the  creditor,  and  thereby  revive  his  previous 
obligation  for  the  debt  in  every  particular,  especially  in  regard  to  interest." 

2.  Both  tender  and  deposit  arc  generally  requisite  to  release  the  debtor  from 
.his  debt,  but  there  are  cases  when  one  or  the  other  is  sufficient,  which  include 


1  fr.  39.  D.  40.  3. 

«  fr.  47.  pr.  g  1.  D.  30 ;  fr.  38.  D.  5.  1  ;  fr.  22.  D.  12.  1. 

«fr.  38.  D.  5.  1  ;  fr.  11.  ?  1.  D.  10.  4;  fr.  12.  §  1.  D.  16.  3.     See  fr.  10-12.  D.  6.  I. 

*  pr.  I.  3.  29.  (30) ;   fr.  43.  D.  46.  3  ;  JJoneihis^  Comm.  jnr.  civ.  Lib.  16,  c.  12,  26. 
6  If,  however,  the  debtor  had  exacuted  a  written  acknowledgment  of  his  debt,  and 

•without  having  received  an  acquittance  attempts  to  prove  payment  by  wiines?eg, 
then  five  are  required  :  Const.  18.  C.  4.  20;  Novel  90.  c.  2. 

•  Cod.  10.  22;   Novel  90.  c.  2.     On  the  question,  Can  the  debtor  demand  an  ac- 
quittance? see  Const.  18.  C.  4.  20;  Const.  19.  C.  4.  21  ;  Const.  1.  §  2.  C.  10.  22. 

»  Const.  4.  C.  10.  22  ;  Const.  14.  §  2.  C.  4.  30.  «  Const.  3.  C.  10.  22. 

»  Const.  9.  C.  8.  43.     See  fr.  72.  pr.  D.  46.  3 ;   Const.  19.  C.  4.  32  ;   Schuftz,  Tract, 
de  oblatione,  Bremen,  1775;   Tidemann,  Diss,  de  depositione,  Gottingeu,  1776. 
10  fr.  7.  D.  22.  1 ;  Const.  6.  9.  19.  C.  4.  32  ;  Const.  9.  C.  8.  43. 
"  Const.  8.  C..8.  28^  Const.  19.  C.  4.  32. 
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a.  When  ono  is  to  pay  a  certain  interest,  but  in  case  he  should  not  pay 
on  a  certain  day  promised  to  pay  higher  interest;  here  the  simple  tender 
dischnrjfes  him  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  delay. ^ 

h.  When  the  debtor  cannot  safely  pay  the  creditor — e,  g.,  because  he  is  a 
minor  and  has  no  guardian,  or  because  the  judge  has  enjoined  the  creditor's 
claim,  or  because  several  contend  for  it — then  the  simple  deposit  suffices  to 
discharge  the  debtor  from  the  debt.' 

III.  Compensation.' 

§  53G.  When  two  persons  are  mutually  indebted  to  each  other — money  or 
other  things  of  the  same  kind  which  depend  on  quantity^ — and  the  one  jurid- 
ically demands  an  account,  then  their  mutual  claims  are  extinguished  with 
the  effect  as  if  at  the  moment  when  they  first  opposed  each  other  and  were 
due  they  were  both  paid.^     If  the  claims  and  counter-claims  are  fixed  at  an 

>  fr.  9.  I  I.  I).  22.  1  ;  Const.  9.  C.  5.  32.         »  fr.  7.  {|  2.  D.  4.  4  ;  fr.  18.  D.  22.  1. 

»  Dig.  U>,  2  ;  Cod.  4.  31  ;  ^J  30.  39.  I.  4.  6 ;  Paul,  II.  5.  {  3  ;  Donellut,  Comm.  jur. 
cir.  Lib.  16,  c.  15;  C.  Kinert,  Pr.  de  compennat.  spec.  I,  Leipzig,  1830;  AVuy,  die 
Lehrc  von  der  Compensation,  Leipsic,  1833;  Brinz^  die  Lehre  von  der  CompenBa- 
tion.  Lci|.'?ic,  1849  ;  A'or/i,  Reclit  der  Ford.  Vol.  2,  p.  627,  teq. ;  Demburg^  Die  Com- 
pensation nach  R.  R.,  Heidelberg,  1854. 

*  VaUtt^  Abhandl.  No.  3,  contends  that  according  to  Justinian  law  (Const,  ult.  C. 
4.  31)  conii>rnsation  also  takes  place  with  such  claims  as  are  for  dissimilar  objects. 

*  fr.  1.  3,  D.  IG.  2  ;  Const.  4.  14.  C.  4.  31.  From  the  history  of  compensation  at 
the  time  of  (taius  it  appears  that  the  monev-broker  (ArgmtariuB)  must  admit  com- 
pensation in  claims  made  by  him,  and  the  bonorum  emtor  {\  520,  tupra)  must  claim  less 
the  cr<iiis-claims :  Gains,  IV.  ^  04-C8 ;  besides  which,  he  who  instituted  a  borne  Jidei 
action  n>u^t  allow  the  deduction  of  the  counter-claim  out  of  the  same  transaction 
(fi  fnd^m  cnuga)  without  the  judj^e  being  thereto  especially  instructed  :  (laius,  IV.  {{ 
€1.  03,  Since  -Marcus  Aurelius,  \  30.  I.  4.  U,  or  even  earlier,  fr.  4.  5.  10.  {|  3.  fr.  15. 
l).  lo.  2.  in  Ktricd  Jurit  actions,  and  even  in  other  actions  which  are  not  home  Jidei, 
the  compensation  from  counter-claims,  which  here  could  only  arise  tx  dupari  eausa 
(f.  /..  not  out  of  the  same  transaction),  could  be  attained  by  means  of  the  exception 
of  fraud.  From  that  time  on,  also  in  the  bonit  Jidei Judicia,  counter-claims  rx  dispari 
caug'i  could  naturally  be  compensated.  See  Paul,  II.  5.  {  3  ;  Tbeophil.  ad  ^  30.  1.  4. 
G.  Justinian  finally,  in  the  Con^t.  14.  C.  4.  31,  extended  compenitation  more  to  real 
actiuii-  than  theretofore,  and  prescribed  some  other  matters  whose  interpretation 
is  disputed.  Pa.-sages  which  treat  particularly  of  the  money-broker  are  not  incor- 
porutt'il  in  the  Corpus  juris.  Monographs  on  questions  arising  from  the  doctrine 
ot  conipt-n.'tHtion  are —  • 

1.  W»her,  on  the  plea  of  Compensation  and  the  legal  remedies  whereby  the  de- 
findiiiii  (ikii  actionably  pur-ue  hi;)  counter-claim,  in  his  Beitragen  zu  den  Klagen 
und  Kiiir.  St.  1.  p.  5o  :  Srhufi^r,  Wie  ist  das  Compcnsationsrecht  geltend  zu  machcn  7 
Vitnnii,  1h:i#;   AVwy.  {\  \*   11,  20.  23,  24,  30,  31. 

2.  On  ilii-  ijiit-ition  if  und  when  the  judge  may  refer  the  iUiquid  (incapable  of 
bfiijg  -« '-.ill  I  t'xi«ption  of  compensation  to  an  especial  result,  see  Kruy,  \  t*9,  *^y. ; 
lirtt.:^  |».   IM,  «/y.,  tupra. 

3.  KUi  the  allowance  of  conifienimtioo  in  competition  by  creditors,  Dabrlow,  Von 
Contur-c.  j».  <>«*!^-7o». 
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equal  sum  or  quantity,  then  both  are  wholly  extinguished ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sums  are  different,  then  the  greater  claim  is  only  so  far  extin- 
guished as  it  is  covered  by  the  lesser  opposing  it.^  How  the  claims  arose  is 
immaterial,  and  even  a  moral  obligation  (nfUuralis  ohlujatio)  may  be  used  for 
compensation,  but  not  a  claim  wholly  repudiated  by  law.'  Compensation  for 
valid  claims  may  be  made  by  heirs,  sureties,  cedors  and  cedees  j '  but,  excep- 
tionally, compensation  cannot  be  made,  even  if  the  other  requisites  exist, 
when  it  has  been  forbidden,  when  one  has  become  indebted  to  the  fiscus  for 
taxes  or  purchase-moneys,^  when  a  depositee  has  been  sued  in  the  action  for 
deposit,'^  and  in  the  case  of  an  illegal  taking  of  possession.* 

IV.  Novation. 

A.   IDEA. 

§  537.  Novation,^  by  the  Roman  law,  is  the  dissolution*  of  an  existing 
obligation  by  a  conversion  of  it  into  a  new  verbal  obligation  (verbarum  obli- 
gatio)  \  for  which  is  now  requisite — 

1.  That  in  the  form  of  stipulation'  he  express  his  assent  who  by  novation 
desires  to  enter  into  a  new  obligation .^° 

4.  //.  L.  Weber^  Can  he  who  promises  with  an  oath  to  pay  release  himself  there- 
from by  the  pretext  of  compensation?  Rostock,  1793. 

5.  Oesterdinffj  on  the  allowance  of  compensation  in  real  actions,  in  his  Nach- 
forschungen,  Ft.  3,  p.  173. 

6.  Cappel  (Pr.  Alb.  Phil.  Frick),  Diss,  an  compensation  obstct  pra^scriptio?  Helxn- 
stedt,  1794. 

1  Const.  4.  C.  4.  31.     See  U  30.  39.  I.  4.  6. 

«  fr.  6.  fr.  14.  D.  16.  2. 

»  fr.  4.  5.  16.  pr.  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  16.  2. 

*  fr.  46.  J  5.  D.  49.  14  ;  Const.  7.  C.  4.  31. 

6  §  30.  I.  4.  6  ;  Const.  14.  §  1.  C.  4.  31  ;   Const.  11.  C.  4.  34. 

6  Const.  14.  i  2.  C.  4.  31. 

»  Gains,  II.  gg  38.  39;  III.  §  176-179;  g  3.  I.  3.  29.(30);  Dig.  46.  2;  Cod.  8.  42; 
2>oncWM*,  Comm.  jur.  ciy.  Lib.  16,  cap.  20;  Kopp,  Uber  die  Novation,  Hanau,  1811  j 
Unterholznerj  Schuldverh.  Vol.  1,  p.  621,  seq.-,  Koch,  Die  Lehre  von  dem  Uebergang 
der  Forderungsrcchte,  Breslau,  1837. 

8  The  moderns  distinguish  between  cumulative  novation  and  privative  novation, 
according  as  the  existing  obligation  continues  and  is  only  strengthened,  e.  g.j  by 
oath  or  conventional  penalty,  or  whether  it  be  dissolved  and  another  take  its  place. 
The  Romans  never  termed  the  former  novatio,  but  each  novation  was  with  them 
always  privative  in  the  modern  sense. 

"  fr.  1.  g  1.  fr.  2.  D.  46.  2  ;  J.  C,  Ilaaae,  Diss.  An  novatio  voluntaria,  Kilon,  1811. 
By  the  ancient  law  the  same  was  also  effected  by  writing  [literm)  (\  456,  9upra), 
However,  the  term  novatio  in  our  sources  perhaps  casually  was  not  used  for  it.  In 
novation  at  the  present  day  it  does  not  depend  on  the  form  of  stipulation,  and 
hence  by  novation  is  now  understood  every  convention  whereby  an  existing  obli- 
gation is  dissolvexl  and  another  is  put  in  its  place. 

10  Const.  1.  6.  8.  C.  8.  42.  Every  novation  is  therefore,  at  least  according  to  the 
more  modern  law,  a  voluntaria.    In  the  meanwhile  the  division  into  novation 
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2.  That  the  intontioD  to  novate  {antmw  novandi)  be  expressly  declared ; 
otherwi&e  two  ohligations  would  exist,  the  old  and  the  new.^ 

3.  That  there  be  an  actual  existing  obligation  which  will  be  novated,  of 
which  kind  is  immaterial.' 

4.  That  the  new  promise  be  valid ;  because,  if  it  be  invalid,  then  the  old 
claim  would  be  dissolved  by  novation  without  a  new  one  taking  its  place.' 

B.    VARIOUS   KINDS   OF   NOVATION. 

§  538.  A  novation  may  take  place  in  various  ways,  namely : 

A.  Either  when  the  debtor  and  the  creditor  remain  the  same — this  is  the 
case  when  the  consideration  fur  the  obligation  is  altered  by  another  object 
bein<;  substituted  instead  of  the  one  promised,^  and  when  the  collateral  stip-\ 
ulations  of  the  debt  respecting  the  time,  place,  condition,. surety,  etc.,  are 
changed  * — 

B.  Or  when  a  new  debtor  takes  the  place  of  the  old  debtor;  and  this, 
again,  may  occur  in  two  ways : 

1.  Either  through  the  simple  stipulation  of  the  creditor  with  the  new 
debtor  without  requiring  the  assent  of  the  old  debtor  thereto— this  is  now 
termed  *.rjfmmUsio* — 

2.  <.>r  by  the  former  debtor  transferring  his  debt  to  another  whom  the 
creditor  accepts  instead  of  the  former.  This  is  teruicd  delcgatio,  to  which 
the  assent  of  the  creditor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  old  and  new  debtor,  is 
rcijuisite.' 

C.  Or  by  a  new  creditor  taking  the  place  of  the  old  one,  by  the  former 
creditor  transferring  his  claim  to  another  whom  the  debtor  recognizes  as  his 

nrrffiaria  and  volundtrhi,  accoriling^  to  the  older  Roman  law,  in  a  certain  sense  maj 
be  justified.  The  foriui-r  was  a  consequence  of  the  litu  contestatio  and  rft  judicata 
» p.  1P4,  *H/>ra,  note  2.  #fy.) :  Fraf^m.  Vat.  ^  2C3 ;  fr.  1 1.  $  I.  fr.  20.  I).  4t>.  2 ;  HibbeH' 
frnp^  hiss,  de  novaiione  uecesitaria,  Guttingen,  1825  ;  Krllrr,  Uber  Liti«-CouteBta- 
tion.  Znriih,  1»<27.  p.  88,  n^q  On  the  effect  of  the  /iVm  rontenfutio  which  formerly 
could  he  ileduci*(l  from  the  novation  nece»naria^  and  which  may  now  occur  accord- 
in);  to  the  Ju>tinian  and  fire.sent  law,  see  Satigny^  Systero,  Vol.  0,  pp.  277,  307. 

»  fr.  2.  fr.  8.  \>^  2.  5.  fr.  28.  D.  46.  2.  Especially  Const.  8.  C.  8.  42,  whereby  Jul- 
tinian  ilfcliirc!<  invalid  every  noratio  tacita  et  }ir»*um(a  otherwise  valid.  Sec  also 
^  ;t.  I.  3.  21*.  i30i  :  Theophil.  ad  ^  3.  I.  3.  2U.  (30). 

'  I'r.  1.  ^  1.  I).  4*\.  2.  However,  one  may  also  novate  through  such  otberi  as 
throu^'h  whrmi  one  may  i^tipulate:  fr.  20.  I).  4*i    2;    I*aul,  V.  8. 

»  J  :i.  I.  3.  Z'J.  (.50,  ;  Ir.  20.  $  1.  I).  46.  2  ;  tJaius.  HI.  {  17«;. 

*  ir.  :iH.  I».  4r..  1  ;   fr.  '.♦.  ^  2.  I).  46.  2. 

*  In  relntiiMi  to  eondition  und  suretyship,  it  was  much  disputed  amonj^  the  ancient 
jiiri'i!*  if  and  when  a  novation  existed:  Gaius.  III.  )  177>17l':  fr.  8.  I  1.  fr.  14.  pr. 
{  1.  I).  4^1.  2.  Hut  Ju«tinian  decided  that  this  must  depend  on  the  expressly  de- 
c'.rtrtd  will  of  the  partit-  :   Coni»t.  8.  C.  8.  42  ;   {  3.  I.  3.  21».  (30). 

*  fr  a.  i  !).  I>.  4»;.  2;  Confit.  25.  0.  2.  3.  As  the  frpromtMsio  is  ft  kind  of  inter- 
ce-«ion.  h«-nce  females  cannot  validly  fiprumtse  {\  451-4C>r>,  suj»raj, 

Ut.  U.  17.  I».  46.  2;  Const.  I.  6.  C.  8.  43. 
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creditor.  This  is  also  termed  delrgatio,  and  is  distingaisbcd  from  the  ccssio 
7wnu'ms  (cession  of  the  claim)  in  that  the  debtor  must  co-operate  therein  and 
that  the  former  obligation  thereby  ceases.' 

0.   EI-TECT   OP   NOVATION. 

§  539.  The  effect  of  novation  is  to  extinguish  the  old  obligation  with  all 
of  the  accessorial  righu,'  and  a  new  one  takes  \ts  place,  which,  by  the 
Roman  law,  is  a  verbal  obligation  that  may  be  enforced  by  an  action  ex  stipu- 
latu,^     A  consequence  of  which  is — 

1.  That  by  the  expromise  and  delegation  of  a  debt  the  old  debtor  is 
released,  even  if  the  new  debtor  be  or  become  incapable  of  payment,  unless 
the  creditor  had  expressly  reserved  to  himself  for  this  case  recourse  against 
the  old  debtor.*  Neither  the  expramissor  nor  the  debitor  delegatus  can  use 
the  defences  against  the  creditor  which  he  had  against  the  old  debtor  or  the 
debtor  had  against  the  creditor.* 

2.  As  also  in  the  delegation  of  a  claim,  the  new  creditor,  in  the  event  that 
he  cannot  obtain  payment  from  the  debtor  without  express  reservation,  has 
no  recourse  against  the  old  creditor ;  but  he  is  not  subject  to  those  defences 
which  the  debtor  might  have  set  up  against  the  old  creditor.* 

V.  Remissional  Conventions. 

A.   ACCEPTILATION. 

§  540.  Acceptilation  is  the  annulment  by  stipulation  of  an  obligation^ 
arising  by  stipulation.^  An  obligation  founded  by  stipulation  can  be  annulled 
by  acceptilation  only;'  but  every  debt  may  be  converted  by  novation  into  a 
verbal  obligation  and  then  be  annulled  by  acceptilation.*^    For  the  case  where 

1  Const.  3.  C.  8.  42  ;  Const.  2.  C.  4.  10  ;  MUJdenhruch,  Von  der  Cession,  p.  225. 
'  However,  the  pawn  given  for  the  extinjifuished  debt  and  its  priority  in  the 
novation  of  the  new  debt  may  be  reserved  :  fr.  29.  D.  46.  2. 
»  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  15.  fr.  18.  D.  46.  2  ;   ^  3.  I.  3.  29.  (30). 

*  J  3.  I.  3.  29.  (30) ;    fr.  45.  J  7.  D.  17.  1. 
»fr.  12.  13.  19.  I).  46.  2. 

®  Const.  3.  C.  8.  42.     This  is  otherwise  in  the  simple  cession.     See  supra^  §  368. 

T  fr.  35.  fr.  153.  D.  50.  17  ;  fr.  30.  D.  46.  3. 

8  Dig.  46.  4;  Cod.  8.  44  ;  J  1.  I.  3.  29.  (30).  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  cred- 
itor's answer  to  the  debtor's  question  :  That  which  I  have  promised  to  you,  do  you 
regard  it  as  received  [Quod  tibi  spopondi  habesnc  acceptum)  ?  I  so  regard  it  (Acceptum 
tuli):  Gains,  III.  169. 

•  fr.  8.  I  5.  D.  46.  4.  See  also  note  7.  The  obligation  entered  into  through  the 
former  nexum  (p.  334,  note  1  ;  end  of  J  518,  J  519,  unpra)  could  only  be  dissolved  by 
weight  and  scales  (prr  tea  et  libram):  Gains,  111.  J  173-175.  In  which  form  the 
former  obligation  by  writing  out  of  the  transcripfitiam  nomrn  could  be  dissolved  we 
have  no  information.  But  if  it  arose  from  a  double  entry  in  the  cash  book  (note 
1,  p.  351,  supra),  then  it  could  not  otherwise  be  dissolved  than  by  a  double  entry, 
namely,  by  an  acceptilafio  and  a  contemporaneous  cxpeiisilatio,  so  that  it  appeared 
as  if  the  debtor  had  paid  and  then  the  sum  paid  had  been  returned  to  him  as  a  gift. 

10  J  1.  I.  3.  29.  (30). 
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a  uumber  of  debta  could  at  once  be  aDoulIed  by  acceptilation  the  jurist 
Gallus  Aquilius  composed  a  general  formula  by  which  they  were  jointly  cou- 
vertod  first  by  novation  into  a  verbal  obligation  and  then  annulled  by  accept- 
ilation.    This  is  termed  sftpulatio  AqniUana} 

B.    CONTKARIUS   CONSENSUS    8.   DISSENSUS. 

§  541.  The  confrarius  ronxensus  «.  dtAxensus  consists  in  that  two  pactors 
agree  that  an  obligiition  founded  on  a  simple  agreement  between  them  shall 
be  annulled.'  This,  however,  is  only  possible  so  long  as  the  obligation  is 
unperfonued  by  either  side  {rehm  integriit)',  for  if  the  new  agreement  be 
after  the  performance  of  the  former  obligation,  then  it  is  not  only  thereby 
annulled,  but  a  new  obligation  is  founded.' 

C.    PACT  OF   NON-CLAIM    {df  non  petendo)} 

§  542.  The  simple  convention  whereby  the  creditor  promises  the  debtor 
that  he  will  not  enforce  his  claim  is  termed  ^>rfr/Mw  de.  mm  prtnido  or  pactum 
»f  jHt'ttitur,  It  generally*  creates  only  a  dilatory  exception*  when  it  is 
agreed  (m  only  for  a  certain  time,  and  a  peremptory  exception  when  agreed 
for  perpetually.' 

VI.  Change  op  Circumstances. 

A.    CONFUSION. 

§  543.  An  obligation  sfimetimes  ceases  because  the  circumstances  without 
which  it  W(»uld  not  have  been  created  have  changed.  That  is  termed  con- 
fu.'«ii»n  when  two  p<Tsons,  whose  divided  position  is  rcKfuisite  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  debt,  lu^couie  one  person,  e.  </.,  when  one  becomes  the  heir  of  the 
other.  If  such  a  c<mfusion  should  happen  between  creditor  and  principal 
debtor,  then  the  entire  obligation  is  thereby  extinguished  with  all  accessorial 
obligations;"  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  happen  between  the  principal 

»  Till y  are  foiin.l  in  J  2.  I.  3.  29.  (30)  and  fr.  18.  D.  46.  4.  See  also  fr.  4.  D.  2.  15 ; 
(J»iiu'».  111.  \  ITo;  Th.  Franfr,  De  stipulationc  Aquiliuiia,  Leyden,  1H2.');  C.  O.  IlaU" 
b'tld.  Fra^Mii.  CSrariim  de  ohligat.  causis  et  solutionibus,  Leipsic,  1817. 

3^41.  ;J.  2!».  i.so);   pijr.  H.  5;  Cod.  4.  45;  fr.  3.%.  D.  50.  17;  fr.  30.  D.  46.  3. 

•  fr.  .'•*<.  P.  2.  14.  TIu*  former  obligation  in  this  cabe  is  dinsolvcd  bj  its  perform- 
ance ximluiiny.     See  ff.  .'».  pr.  \  1.  D.  18.  5. 

«  r»i;{.  2.  U:  r<.d.  2.  3:  /fonrlluM,  ('omm.  jiir.  cir.  Lib.  22,  c.  4;  Stfffer^  Di»».  de 
natnra  et  indole  parti  de  non  petendo.  Leipsic,  1727  ;  WfLer^  Von  der  nat.  Verb. 
I  \'lf*  :  ///u'^,  t'omni.  Vul.  4.  p.  21'*.  On  agreements  respecting  abatementfl  in 
cnUiprljii'Mi  i»f  <rttriior;«.  ?ee  J  522,  note  1,  p.  3.»l,  Mupra, 

^  It  e\reptii>h.il!\  is  ili-iKolved  tp»v  jure  if  it  tffiit  either  concerning  a  moral  obli- 
gaiion  U'iturtiU^  n'.'tj'ifv,),  fr.  l*:».  {  4.  1».  46.  3,  t)r  of  the  action  lor  theft  or  wrongs, 
fr.  IT.  \  1.  \K  :.  1 1.  Hiid  the  convention  be  perpetual. 

•  tniii'.  IV.  {  ll»;;   is.  I.  4.  13;  fr.  21.  27.  32.  U.  2.  14. 

^  <;.iiuv  IV.  \  120-122;  \\  l#.  10.  1.4.  13.     See  5<iriyny.  Ubl.-Rccht,  Vol.  I,  p.  178. 

•  fr.  TJ.  fr.  t»5.  {  2.  fr.  Iu7.  U.  46.  3;  fr.  71.  pr.  D.  46.  1. 
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debtor  and  one  bound  for  the  accessorial  obligations,  or  between  the  latter 
and  the  creditor,  then  only  the  accessorial  obligations  are  extinguished.^ 

B.   CASUAL   DESTRUCTION   OP   THE   OBJECT   OP  THE   DERT. 

§  544.  In  the  casual  destruction  of  the  thing  which  forms  the  object  of  the 
claim'  there  are  the  following  distinctions: 

1.  If  the  claim  were  for  a  certtiin  object  which  perished  by  casualty  or 
ceased  to  exist  without  the  debtor's  fault  or  before  he  was  in  delay  in  its 
delivery,  then  he  becomes  released  from  his  duty  without  performance.' 

2.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  claim  were  in  the  alternative  for  one  thing  or 
another — 

a.  Then  the  debtor  only  becomes  wholly  released  when  all  the  objects  are 
destroyed  and  the  casualty  can  in  nowise  be  attributed  to  him.*  If  only  one 
be  destroyed,  then  the  remaining  ones  must  be  given.* 

h.  If  the  destruction  were  caused  by  the  debtor's  wrong  or  delay,  then,  if  all 
of  the  objects  were  thereby  destroyed,  he  must  pay  the  creditor,  therefor  in 
accordance  with  his  claim.  But  if  one  remain,  then  the  creditor,  who  has 
the  right  of  election,  can  demand  this  or  the  value  of  the  perished  object. 
But  if  it  were  the  creditor's  fault,  then  the  debt,  after  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  promised  alternative  things,  generally  attaches  to  the  other.* 

C.    CONCURRENCE    OF   TWO    LUCRATIVE    CAUSES   OF   ACQUISITION. 

§  545.  If  one  has  a  claim  for  a  thing  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  his  claim 
becomes  extinguished  if  he  acquire  the  same  thing  in  another  way  for  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  of  gain.^ 

VII.   Disposition  by  Last  Will,  Oath,  Legal   Adjudication   and 

Prescription. 

§  546.  Finally,  all  obligations  may  be  dissolved  by  testamentary  disposi- 
tions,® by  oaths  (§  475,  sn2)ra)  and  by  legal  adjudication,®  and  the  actions  on 
obligations  may  be  extinguished  like  other  actions  by  j)rescription,  which 
has  already  been  treated  in  §§  213,  215,  sujyra. 

1  fr.  43.  fr.  93.  JJ  2.  3.  D.  46.  3. 

'  But  not  when  a  class  or  a  quantity  forms  the  object  of  the  claim,  e.  y  ,  Const. 
11.  C.  4.  2. 

»  fr.  23.  D.  45.  1.  See  fr.  82.  §  1.  D.  45  1  ;  fr.  15.  §  3.  D.  C.  1  ;  fr.  14.  J  1.  D.  16.  3  ; 
fr.  20.  D.  13.  1  ;  fr.  5.  §  2.  D.  18.  5. 

•  fr.  34.  J  6.  D.  18.  1.  ^  fr.  2.  J  3.  D.  13.  4. 

•  fr.  95.  pr.  ?  1.  D.  4G.  3 ;  fr.  105.  D.  45.  1. 

f  fr.  17.  D.  44.  7  ;  fr.  83.  ^  6.  D.  45.  1.  An  example  appears  in  J  fi.  I.  2.  20;  Stll, 
IJber  die  romisch-rechtl.  Aufhebungsart  der  Obligationen,  Zurich,  1839. 

8  By  a  legacy  of  the  debt  (Ityalum  liherationis)  :  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  34.  3.  See  in/ra^ 
{  764. 

•  fr.  1.  D.  42.  1  ;  fr.  43.  D.  12.  6.  joined  with  fr.  2.  D.  12.  2  ;  arg.  fr.  56.  D.  42.  1  : 
fr.  207.  D.  50.  17. 
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DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON 

PROPERTY. 


General  View. 


§  547.  The  faijiily  relations,  with  their  iDfluencc  on  property,  which  will 
be  here  treated,  are  marriage,  paternal  power  and  guardianship.' 

SECTION   FIRST. 

OF  MARRI.\GE. 

SorRCM. — In  general:  Inst.  1.  10;  Dig.  23.  2;  Cod.  5.4.  (Decretal  4.  1;  Lib. 
Sext.  Decretal  4.  1  ;  Cone.  Trident.  Sesii.  24  ) 

LiTRRATURB  OP  THE  RoMAN  Marriaor  Law. — I/otomanus,  De  vetcri  ritu  nuptiarum 
ct  jure  niatrimoniorum,  Lyonu,  1500,  ct  in  Graevii^  Tliesaur.  T.  8.  p.  1112,  *fq. ;  Brit- 
ioniu*,  De  ritu  nuptiarum  el  de  jure  connubii,  in  his  minor  workn,  ed.  Trtcktll^  p. 
28.V288;  liroincrr,  De  jure  connubiorum,  2d  ed.  Delph.  1714;  Oruptn^  De  uzore 
Romana,  Hanover,  1727;  Ayrrr^  De  jure  connubiorum  apud  Romano?,  Oottingen, 
173<>:  DornMriffrn,  De  jure  feminarum  apud  Romanos,  ed.  noviss.,  Utrecht,  1818; 
B^thmnnn- Ilolhrrg,  De  caupa*  probatione,  Berlin.  1820,  rap.  1  ;  (lana^  8i*holien  zum 
(faius  2<1  and  3d  Stholie  :  WSchtrr,  Tber  Eliescheidunpen  bei  den  RuniorD,  Stutt- 
frart,  1H22  :  Ilanur,  Das  (Jiiterrecht  der  Ehepitten  nach  R.  R.  2  vol.*.,  Berlin,  1824- 
1H32:  ar,irk,  Comm.  Vol.  23,  ?  12o5,  $eq.\  Zimmern,  Rom.  R.  (J.  Vol.  1,  |  132-178; 
T'l/V/,  Comm.  de  divortiis  ajiuil  Romanov,  cnp.  1,  de  variis  nuptinrum  )^eneribu8 
apud  Romanos,  Ofrinjfa',  1833;  KoMzharhy  Unter.«uch.  iiber  die  Ruinische  Ehe,  Stutt- 
gart, 1H53.     See  also,  particularly,  WnlUr^  Lehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechts,  \  204,  teq, 

CHAPTER  L 

OF    THE    NOTION    OF    AND    THE    ENTERING    INTO    M  A  R  R I A  Ci  E. 

I.  Notion  op  Marriage. 

§  54^.  Marriap"  i.**  an  oblipition  entered  into  U-tween  two  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  haviti«:  f^r  it.s  object  the  ezelu.nive  and  undivided  e(»uiuiunity  of 
the  whnlc  lives  of  bnth  husband  and  wife;'  henet?  marriage  doi«  not  conaiet 
s<>  much  in  the  ])hysical  unii»n  of  the  aezcH  as  in  the  intended  union  for  the 
whole  livea  of  tbf  husband  and  wife.     In  thia  am'mmt  for  the  entire  union  of 

*  Tlie.'C  h«*iid-<  urt*  pi-n^rally  termed  family  law.  On  the  relation  of  the  family 
liiw  to  till'  law  of  pt-r.-ouH  or  the  doctrine  of  peri^una  in  the  i^use  of  the  Roman 
i:i-titutionat  F>\*tfiii.  !*<-e  ^^  234,  235.  nnpra, 

Mr.  1.  D.  2  J  2  :  if  1.  I.  1.  H.  See  Con^l.  4.  C.  I*.  32  ;  Decret.  (iratiani,  C.  27.  qil. 
2  ;   W'll'fr.  $upra,  \  51  d  ;  liat*^^  tuyra^  \  1-4. 
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life  lies  the  distiDction  between  the  true  marriage  and  all  other  union  of  sexes 
which  are  not  true  marriages,  particularly  concubinage.*  Marriage  and  con- 
cubinage have  in  common  that  both  are  a  union  of  sexes  between  husband 
and  wife  and  that  both  are  externally  alike,  at  least  by  the  Roman  law,  in 
which  for  the  entering  into  marriage  generally  no  external  form  is  requisite, 
but  only  the  agreement  for  marriage  {consensus  matrimonialis)  }^  but  they 
diflfer  in  their  internal  form,  because  in  marriage  anhnus  matrimonii  exists, 
I*,  e..  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  for  an  entire  community  for  the  whole  life 
and  all  vicissitudes  of  life ;  in  concubinage  this  intention  does  not  exist.  The 
effect  of  each  true  and  valid  marriage  is  that  the  woman  acquires  the  dignity 
of  wife  ((lignitas  man'ii)  and  that  the  children  begotten  in  the  marriage  are 
legitimate,  i  e.^  that  the  husband  is  juridically  regarded  as  such,  or,  as  the 
Roman  law  expresses  it,  the  children  have  a  father  (liheri  patrem  habent) 
(§  584,  infra).  They  also  come  into  the  father's  power  or  the  power  of  him 
in  whose  power  he  is  (§  591,  in/ra^.  In  concubinage  the  concubine  does  not 
acquire  the  dignity  of  wife,  the  children  begotten  therein  are  illegitimate  (Jiberi 
quasi  sine  patre)  (§  586,  infra')  and  are  not  in  the  power  of  their  begetter  or 
of  him  in  whose  power  he  is."  That  marriage  which  has  all  the  effect  which 
the  Roman  law  ordains  as  just  and  lawful  marriage^  is  an  institute  of  the 
civil  law,  and  therefore  can  only  exist  between  persons  who  are  Roman  citizens, 
excepting  when  marriage  was  especially  allowed  to  those  who  are  not.*  For- 
merly there  were  consequences  of  the  Roman  marriage  similar  to  the  paternal 
power,  when  the  wife  was  not  uxor  tantnm^  that  is,  had  not  all  the  rights  of 
a  full  wife ;  she  had  no  family  rights  and  did  not  inherit  to  him,  but  was  in 
mann  mnriti,  that  is,  subject  to  the  power  of  her  husband  like  others  in  his 
power;'  but  in  the  Justinian  law  the  martus  no  longer  appears.' 

II.  Betrotument. 

A.    ENTRY. 

§  549.    Marriage   is  generally  preceded  by  a  convention  whereby  both 

'  This  was  permitted  by  the  Romans  subject  to  certain  conditions:  Paul,  II.  20; 
Dig.  25.  7;  Cod.  5.  26;  C/wVA:,  Coram.  Vol.  28,  §  120;").  In  Germany  it  was  first 
disapproved  by  the  imperial  police  order  of  1530,  Tit.  33,  as  dishonorable  to  the 
marriage  institution,  and  was  forbidden  with  a  penalty  in  consequence  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  the  Imp.  Pol.  Ord.  of  1577,  Tit.  26. 

»  fr.  15.  D.  35.  1  ;   fr.  30.  D.  50.  17. 

»  fr.  49.  §  4.  D.  32  ;  J  32.  I.  1.  10 ;  Gaius,  I.  §  64. 

♦  Gaius,  I.  §  55;  Ulpian,  V.  g  2.  The  children  therefrom  are  termed  j'usti  iiberi 
and  the  father  Justus  pater:  Livy,  XXXVIII.  36;  Gaius,  I.  J  77  ;  III.  g  72  ;  Fragm. 
Vat.  i  168,  194. 

ft  Gains,  I.  §  57  ;  Ulpian,  V.  ?  1-5. 

•  See  8upra,  J  133,  and  infra,  g  557,  ««g. ;  Gaius,  I.  J  49.  J  108,  seq. ;  II.  g  86,  seq, ; 
Ilasse,  supra,  Vol.  1,  p.  54,  seq.,  p.  129;  Eggcrs,  Uber  das  KOm.  Ehe  mit  Mauus, 
Altona,  1833. 

^  See  infra^  §  557,  note  4. 
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parties  reciprocally  agree  for  the  future  entering  into  marriage.     This  is 
teroicd  betroth  men  t  (sjfongalia')}     According  to  the  Roman  law — 

1.  Naught  more  is  required  for  betrnthment  than  mutual  consent.'  But 
thiA  must  be  given  by  both  parties  seriously,  considerately  and  with  freedom 
of  will.  Respecting  the  influence  of  insanity,  force,  fraud  and  error  on  the 
legal  opt^ratioii  of  betrothment,  the  ordinary  principles  of  conventions  apply.' 

2.  All  who  are  auth(»rised  to  enter  into  a  future  marriage  may  betroth 
theniflelves/  even  should  they  not  be  able  or  authorized  at  the  time  of  be- 
trothal to  enter  into  marriage.' 

3.  The  hetr<>thal  may  also  be  made  subject  to  a  condition  into  which  enter 
the  ordinary  principles  of  the  effect  of  conditions  in  general  (§  184,  fvpra)^ 
and  of  conventions  in  particular  (§  392,  supra), 

B.    EFFECT   OF   BETBOTHMENT. 

§  550.  The  betrothal,  by  the  Roman  law,  creates  no  action  to  compel  the 
entering  into  marriage  nor  for  damages  because  of  groundKvs  refusal  to  enter 
therein.*  Rut  so  long  as  the  betrothment  exists  the  entering  into  a  new 
betrothment  or  a  marriage  with  another  is  infamous  (p.  128,  note  4,  $»pra). 
Furthermore  the  betrothed  must  be  true  to  each  other,  and  in  some  other 
legal  relations  they  are  placed  similar  to  married  persons.^  Sometimes  the 
voluntary  dit*Holution  of  a  betrothment  has  pecuniary  disadvantages.     See 

^551,  iti/hi. 

C.    DISSOLUTION   OF   BETROTHMENT. 

§  551.  Hetrothuient  is  dissolved — 

1.  Ry  the  death  of  one  of  the  betrothed. 

2.  If,  after  entering  therein,  an  impediment  to  the  marriage  arise. 

3.  Ry  agreement  4»f  both  parties  (usually  termed  nputlhim  rttluntariHni), 

4.  Ry  the  withdrawal  of  one  party  alone  (npiulium,  usually  termed  repu' 
if  turn  u*';i(S(tn'inn^*  On  the  diss<)luti(»n  of  the  betrothment  the  betrothal 
gilts  '  iirrhit  sftt*n:(a/ifi»)  which  the  betnithed  gave  to  each  other  may  be  re- 

»  I>i-.  '2.".  1  :  (\).i.  5.  1  (iVrretAl  4.  tit.  l-.^i:  Lib.  8ext.  Decretal  4.  1);  Walter, 
i_  ill  :    t;f',rk,  Ci.mm.  VoU.  TI,  23,  |  naO-12U4;   Ilartitzfch,  Eherecht,  I  98-154. 

^  tr.  4.  {»r.  I>.  2:^.  1.  It  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  be  uoiier  the  paternal 
powtT.  then  thf  i-on:(ont  of  the  possessor  of  it  is  requisite  :  fr.  7.  }  1. 1).  23.  1.  comp. 
with  I    1.  It),  litnl  rtiiil.  M.  i:». 

'  fr.  •*.  I>.  2;;.  1  :   Paul,  M.  1I». 

•  Atpl  th<-\  who  raiint>t  enter  into  a  future  marriage  cannot  betroth  tbemselTes : 
fr  •>•».  i  .*».  I>  :.;  2. 

-  /;  V  .  minori     Ir.  14.  I).  2;r  1.     So  aIjio  cap.  7.  K.  X.  4.  2.  and  fr.  10.  ^  I.  D.  3.  2. 

•  ft  2  J.  2.  f>  Jt.  2 :  Ton^i.  1.  C  b.  \  i  fr.  !:<4.  D.  45.  I  :  ('oust.  2.  C.  S.  3».  Set 
(Mhii*    n<Kt    Attii-.  4.  4  ;    Wnlter,  Uechtsg.  $  52n. 

'  t'oii.t.  r.   r    :,.  l  ;  fr.  :..  D.  22.  .'»;  fr.  15.  {  24.  I).  47.  10. 

•  fr    I'il.  \  1.  I).  5u.  lU;  fr.  38.  D.  24.  3. 
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demanded  from  each  party  or  their  heirs,  excepting  in  the  causeless  with- 
drawal of  one  party  alone,  in  which  case  the  innocent  party  retains  the  gifts 
and  may  redemand  double  what  was  given  by  such  party,  even  if  such  party 
had  received  naught;  the  minor  bride,  however,  is  not  subject  to  this  pen- 
alty.^ In  the  unilateral  withdrawal  of  a  betrothed  it  depends,  according  to 
the  Roman  law,  whether  such  party  has  a  just  cause  or  not.  A  just  cause 
exists  when  the  other  is  faithless  or  is  guilty  of  shameful  conduct  {turpis  vd 
impudica  conversatio),  or  religious  differences  arise  between  the  betrothed,  or 
the  entry  into  marriage  is  delayed  more  than  two  or  three  years  without 


cause.' 


III.  Requisites  to  the  Entering  into  Marriage. 

A.  absolute  impediments  to  marriage. 

§  552.  For  the  entering  into  marriage  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  the 
persons  who  would  enter  should  be  marriageable.  Absolutely  incapable  for 
entering  therein  are — 

1.  All  who  are  not  yet  corporeally  mature  therefor.*  The  Roman  law 
requires  for  it  puberty  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  woman.' 

2.  The  castrated.  It  is  usually  remarked  that  absolute  inability  of  pro- 
creation generally  causes  incapability  to  the  entry  into  marriage,  but  the 
Roman  law  does  not  declare  all  spadones  (impotent)  incapable,  but  only  the 
castrafi  (castrated).* 

3.  They  who  live  in  valid  marriage  cannot  eut^r  into  another,  because 
contemporaneous  polygamy  is  forbidden,*  but  successive  is  permitted ;  but 
if  the  marriage  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  husband  or  by  divorce,  the 
wife  must  wait  at  least  a  year  before  she  cau  marry  again.* 

"  Const.  3.  5.  C.  5.  1  ;  Const.  15.  16.  C.  5.  3. 

»  Const.  16.  C.  1.  4 ;  Const.  2.  5.  C.  5.  1  ;  Const.  2.  C.  5.  17. 

«pr.  I.  1.  10;  fr.  14.  D.  23.  1;  fr.  4.  D.  23.  2.  The  canon  law  requires  only 
puberty:  Tit.  X.  4.  2  ;  Lib.  sext.  Decretal  4.2.  Modern  legislation  usually  re- 
quires a  greater  age  in  both  sexes.  Old  age,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  an  impediment 
to  marriage  :  Const.  27.  C.  5.  4.  (cap.  4.  X.  4.  15). 

<  fr.  39.  J  1.  D.  23.  3  ;  fr.  6.  D.  28.  2  ;  Ilassc,  supra,  p.  33.  A  totally  different 
question  is,  Can  a  marriage  be  dissolved  because  of  the  impotence  or  unfruitfulness 
of  the  one  or  the  other  party?  See  thereon  Const.  10.  C.  5.  17  ;  Novel  22.  c.  6  ; 
Novel  117.  c.  12 ;  c.  2.  C.  3.  qu.  1  ;  Tit.  X.  4.  15  ;  Bauer,  Diss,  de  matrimonio,  Leip- 
sic,  1823.     On  the  present  law  see  Walter,  J  305,  IV. 

»  §{  6.  7.  I.  1.  10 ;   fr.  1.  D.  3.  2  ;  Const.  2.  C.  5.  5. 

•  This  is  generally  termed  the  mourning  year  {annuf  luctuK).  The  true  ground, 
however,  lies  in  the  fear  of  disturbance  in  the  generation,  turialio  san'juinis  s.  con^ 
fu9W  tobolis:  Const.  8.  |  4;  Const.  9.  C.  5.  17;  Novel  22.  c.  10.  The  violation  of 
this  prescript  does  not  annul  the  new  marriage,  at  least  if  the  former  marriage  were 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  husband,  but  has  infamy  as  its  con.^equence  and  a 
loss  of  property  as  a  penalty :  fr.  1.  fr.  11.  J  1.  D.  3.  2  ;  Novel  22.  c.  2.  See  infra, 
2  582. 
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4.  Monks  and  nuns.^ 

5.  All  clergymen  who  have  high  positions  in  the  church.* 

B.    RELATIVE   IMPEDIMENTS   TO    MARRIAGE. 

1.  Because  of  Kimliip, 

§  553.  Presuming  the  ability  to  marry  of  those  who  would  cnt^r  into  mar- 
riage, it  is  further  necessary  that  they  be  not  prevented  by  a»y  special  lawful 
prohibition.'  The  prohibition  of  the  Roman  law*  which  forbade  certain  mar- 
riageable persons  to  marry  among  themselves  is — 

1.  Too  near  kinship.*     For  this  reason  marriage  is  prohibited — 

n.  Between  persons  who  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  direct  line,  absolutely 
and  without  distinction  of  grades,  whether  the  kinship  be  natural,  arising 
from  procreation,  or  legal,  founded  on  adoption,  in  which  latter  case  the  pro- 
hibition continues  even  if  the  tie  of  adoption  has  ceased.* 

h.  Between  collaterals  of  the  second  degree  and  between  those  of  whom 
the  one  is  immediately  and  the  other  mediately  descended  from  the  common 
ancestor,'  what  is  now  termed  rrfpecfm  parentuhr,  (§  141,  suprHy  note  7). 
This  prohibition  also  includes  persons  who  by  adoption  have  come  into  a 
relation  brotherly  or  8i.««torly  or  similar  to  the  rrgprrfus  pamitaint  to  each 
other,  but  yet  only  so  long  as  the  adoption  continues."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Roman  law  permits*  marriage  between  brothers*  and  sisters'  children.'* 

*  The  fir?t  onlinftnces  thereon  are  bv  Constantinc's  sons:  Const.  1.  2.  C.  Th.  9. 
2r. :  Const.  5.  C.  1.  3:  Novel  r>.  c.  8;  Novel  0.  c.  1.  J  7;  Novel  123.  c.  14.  29.  In 
ihf  h»*ftthen  tinicj*  the  vestal?  were  forbidden  to  marrj  till  after  thirty  years' 
.«ervice:   Dirkxfn,  Civ.  Abh.  Vol.  1,  |i.  311,  9fq. 

'  Thir*  wn?  fir-it  ordtiined  by  Justinian,  who,  however,  permitted  a  married  person 
to  inter  the  clvr^'v  :  Const.  45.  C.  1.  3  ;  Novel  C.  c.  5;  Novel  22.  c.  42;  Novel  123. 
t.  12. 

a  l}f  Jttntjhf,  l>i^s  de  matrimonio.  Leodii,  1K23  (contains  a  precisely  compared 
eolh-'tion  of  ancient  and  modern  le^rislation  on  marriAj^e  impediments) ;  Jfartitzaehf 
EhcTtrcht,  ^  3U-i»7. 

«  M'r'fut,  \y\*».  d#  nu|>tiis  jure  Romano  prohibitis.  Ctrerht,  IHll. 

»  (miIiis,  I.  >^  :>s-«:4;  Kpit.  (iaius.  I.  4 :  Coll.  Lep.  Mos.  ct  Uom.  tit.  C;  Cod.  Tbeod. 
3.  12  :  In*t.  1.  Iw  :  Tod.  .••.  5;  Heitz,  Kxcurs.  ad  Theophilnm,  T.  2,  p.  1183;  ScMegtl^ 
Sy«:»ni;iii*che  I^irotellnng  der  Verbotene  (Jraiie  der  Verwandtiichaft,  Haoover, 
18<'2 

«  M.  I.  1.  lo:   fr.  f.3    :.:..  I>.  23.  2. 

^  \\\  :i  !<«iMni>i  on-ultum  under  riandius  only  the  marriafre  with  a  brother's 
•lii'i^'httT  wii<  ptTinitted  :  <>uiu4,  \.  \\\i\  Tlpiao,  V.  \  «> ;  but  was  again  prohibited 
\t\  Con*»t»ntinf'-  -on!*:  Con«t.  17.  C.  6   4;  Const.  U.  C.  5.  5. 

*  >  2%.  I.  1.  l«):  fr.  17.  I>.  23.  2. 

*  By  the  Ciinnn  law  marriage  among  colIateraU  to  the  fourth  degree  by  cftnon- 
ic»l  f-omputatinii  <  \  142.  pupnt^  note  1)  is  forbidden  :  cap.  H.  X.  4.  14  ;  Waiter^  Kirch* 
enrt'i  ht.  i  i'.ln. 

*''  ^  4  I.  1.  I'l.  Thcophilus  and  with  him  several  manuscripts  rea<l  **  non  pot^ynL" 
But  «ee  fr.  3.  I).  23.  2,  and  particularly  Const.  19.  C.  5.  4,  whereby  the  former  pro* 
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2.  Because  of  Affinity/} 

§  554.  Formerly,  by  the  Roman  law,  only  the  marriage  with  the  mother- 
in-law  or  stepmother  and  with  the  daughter-in-law  or  stepdaughter  was  for- 
bidden;* and  afY^rwards  the  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  deceased  brother 
and  with  the  sister  of  the  deceased  wife  was  also  forbidden.'  Besides  these  was 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  because  of  the  quasi  aflBnity  between  the  husband 
and  the  daugljter  of  his  divorced  wife  begotten  aflerwards  by  another  hus- 
band, between  the  father  and  the  son's  bride,  between  the  son  and  the  Other's 
bride,^  between  the  stepfather  and  the  stepson's  widow,  and  between  the 
stepson  and  the  stepfather's  widow.^ 

3.   For  ofJier  Reasons} 

§  555.  Marriage  is  forbidden  for  other  reasons — 

1.  Because  of  the  difference  of  the  religion  of  the  parties,  between  Jews 
and  Christians.' 

2.  Because  of  crime,  between  the  adulterer  and  the  adulteress**  and  be- 
tween the  seducer  and  the  seduced.* 

hibltioQ  of  this  marriage  by  Theodosius,  in  Const.  1.  C.  Th.  3.  10.  and  Const.  3.  C. 
Th.  3.  12,  was  again  abrogated. 

1  Heinecciut^  ad  Legem  Juliam  et  Pap.  Popp.  lib.  2,  cap.  17  ;  Walter^  gj  312,  313  ; 
OoseheUj  Grundr.  pp.  330,  334. 

i  ii  6.  7.  I.  1.  10;  fr.  14.  g  4.  D.  23.  2  ;  fr.  4.  g  5-7.  D.  38.  10;  Const.  17.  C.  5.  4. 

»  Const.  2.  4.  C.  Th.  3.  12 ;  Const.  5.  8.  9.  C.  5.  5.  The  canon  law  permitted  it  to 
remain  thus  for  a  long  while,  but  afterwards  it  went  further:  Can.  15.  C.  35.  qu. 
2;  cap.  8.  X.  4.  14. 

*  g  9.  I.  1.  10. 

6  fr.  15.  D.  23,  2.  Stepchildren  (or,  as  it  is  also  expressed,  chililren  brought  to- 
gether, comprivigni)  may  marry  each  other,  because  there  is  neither  consanguinity 
nor  aflSnity  between  them.  See  supra^  J  145,  notes  7,  8,  g  147,  note  4  ;  i^  8.  I.  1.  10  ; 
fr.  34.  ?  2.  D.  23.  2. 

•  By  the  canon  law,  besides  the  marriage  prohibitions  mentioned  in  ^  553-555, 
supra,  there  are  several  others:  it  distingui.>hes  between  impadimnita  dirimrntia, 
whereby  the  marriage  already  entered  into  is  annulled,  anci  impfdinitia.  whereby 
the  entering  into  marriage  is  only  temporarily  hindered  ;  if  notwithstanding  which 
the  latter  shall  have  been  entered  into  it  will  not  be  annulled.  See  ^Ya^t(r,  ?  313- 
326. 

'  Partly  by  Constantine,  partly  by  Theodosius  II. :  Const.  2.  C.  Th.  3.  7  ;  Const. 
6.  C.  1.  9.  For  religious  reasons  Justinian  forbade  marriage  between  the  sponsor 
and  the  baptized:  Const.  26.  C.  5.  4.     See  §  140,  note  3. 

«fr.  26.  D.  23.  2;  fr.  13.  D.  34.  9;  Novel  134.  c.  12.  By  the  modern  canon  law 
marriage  is  forbidden  between  the  adulterer  and  adulteress  only  in  two  cases,  viz., 
when  the  adulterer  plots  the  husband's  death  or  in  the  event  of  his  death  promises 
to  marry  the  accomplice:  cap.  1.  3.  6.  X.  4.  7  ;  cap.  6.  X,  4.  17. 

»  Since  Constantine:  Const,  un.  C.  9.  13  ;  Novels  143.  150.  By  the  canon  law  it 
is  also  annulled  when  the  seduced,  independent  of  the  seducer's  power,  voluntarily 
assents  to  marriage:  cap.  6.  7.  X.  6.  17;  Cone.  Trid.  sess.  24.  de  reformat,  matr. 
C.  6. 
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3.  Because  of  guardianship,  between  the  guardian  or  his  son,  or  him  who 
is  under  the  guardian's  power  or  with  whom  he  stands  under  the  same  power 
(grandson),  or  who  has  inherited  from  the  guardian,  and  the  pupil,  so  long 
as  the  guardian's  account  has  not  been  rendered  after  the  attainment  of  the 
majority  by  the  pupil  and  the  time  for  the  restoration  to  her  former  condition 
(Jntryrum  reafitufto)  has  matured.^ 

4.  For  |)olitical  reasons  the  marriage  was  forbidden  between  the  jyrnsen 
provmn'tr.  or  other  provincial  officers  and  a  female  living  in  the  province.^ 

5.  Because  of  dejency,  between  a  freeborn  and  a  public  woman  or/amosie 
mufierfA,^ 

6.  Because  of  inc^juality  of  position,*  between  senators  and  their  descend- 
ants through  males  to  the  third  degree  and  emancipated  persons,  as  also  with 
actors  and  their  children.^  However,  in  the  cases  under  divisions  5  and  6, 
by  the  kx  Julia  rt  Pupia  PoppRo^  the  marriage  was  not  null,  but  only  was 
not  protected  against  the  punishment  of  celibacy  ;*  but  subsequently  in  some 
of  these  cases  it  was  declared  null;^  but  under  the  Christian  emperors,  and 
particularly**  by  ordinances  of  Justin*  and  Justinian/^  these  marriage  imped- 
iments ceased. 

C.     EFFECT   OF   MARRIAGE   IMPEDIMENTS. 

Putative  Marriage. 

§  550.  If  a  marriage  shall  have  been  entered  into  notwithstanding  one  of 
the  marriage  impediments  mentioned  in  §  553-555,  then  it  is  null  according 
to  Ju.^tini:in's  expreKM  prescript,  and  neither  in  regard  to  the  parties  thereto 
nor  of  the  children  has  it  the  effect  of  a  legal  marriage.**  If,  by  the  entry 
therein,  one  party,  or  if  both  parties,  acted  in  good  faith,  i.  e.,  if  the  one  or  the 

*  By  a  •enatuscoiisultuin  under  Marcus  and  Comniodus :  fr.  .^0.  fr.  62.  J  2.  fr.  66. 
D.  23.  2  ;  Tod.  b.  *) ;  Vredenburchj  Diss,  de  probibitis  nuptiis  inter  tutorem  ct  pupil- 
lam,  Lryden.  iHof*. 

>  Fifi^t  by  imperial  mandate:  fr.  67.  pr.  fr.  63.  D.  23.  2;  Cod.  Th.  3.  11  ;  Cod. 
Just.  .'>.  tit.  2.  7. 

■  Ulpian,  XVI.  ?  2.     See  Ulpian,  XIII. 

^  iSinc**  whfM  connuhmm  exists  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  See  2  26,  »upfa. 
In  ancient  times  an  emancipated  person  was  not  generally  allowed  the  right  to 
marry  one  of  a  bijrher  grade  (gentU  enuptio) :  Livy,  X.X.XIX.  19. 

*  ripian,  tit.  l.i.  lit.  16.  J  2  I  fr.  43.  {  7-13;  fr.  44.  I).  23.  2;  //eineccius,  ad  Leg. 
Jul.  ct  Pap.  Popp.  lib.  2,  c.  1,  2. 

*  Sattf/ut/,  Sy!*teni,  Vol.  2,  p.  516,  »eq. 

»  fr.  1»;.  pr.  1).  2.5.  2  ;  fr.  16.  I).  23.  1.     See  fr.  3.  ?  1.  I>.  24.  I  ;  fr.  27.  34.  J  3.  fr 
42.  i:  1.  h.  2:1.  2  :  ('»ui»t.  1.  C.  6.  27;  ("onjit.  7.  C.  5.  5. 
"  See  uUu  i'o'l.  Theo<l.  H.  16.  and  Cod.  Just.  8.  &H. 

*  ('on^t.  2.:.  r.  :•.  4.  This  constitution  is  generally  attributed  to  Ju«tinian;  bat 
it4  iu«criptiuri  i.-^  l.tl-e,  trn  has  been  shown  by  linnrerius,  ad  Leg.  Jul.  et  Pap.  Popp. 
lib.  2.  c.  2.  ^  4. 

»•  toii«i.  2H.  2i»   r.  r>.  4  ;  Novel  78.  c.  3 ;  Novel  117.  c.  6. 

"  >|  12.  I.  1.  lu  :  Cud.  6.  8.     On  the  caooo  law  see  {  &&5,  note  6. 
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Other,  or  both  parties,  did  not  know  that  their  marriage  was  forbidden  bj  an 
impediment,  then  this  marriage  is  termed  a  putative  marriage.  The  rales 
that  when  in  such  case  the  party  who  acted  in  good  faith  has  all  the  rights 
of  a  truly  married  person,  and  that  the  children,  in  relation  to  both  husband 
and  wife,  are  to  be  deemed  as  legitimate,*  have  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the 
Roman  law,*  notwithstanding  that  this  is  generally  believed.' 

IV.  Mode  op  Entry  into  Marriage. 

§  557.  To  enter  into  a  valid  marriage,*  the  Roman  law  requires  only*  the 

• 
1  Ileriius,  Diss,  de  matrimonio  putativo,  in  opusc.  Vol.  1,  T.  1,  p.  245. 

*  But  the  canon  law  has:  cap.  2.  11.  14.  X.  4.  17. 

*  Because  of  fr.  57.  J  1.  D.  23.  2.  and  Const.  4.  C.  5.  5.  But  these  passages  do 
not  show  it,  BuchholtZj  Jur.  Abh.  No.  13,  even  if  Const.  3.  C.  5.  18.  does  not 
directly  contradict  them. 

^  The  marriage  referred  to  is  what  still  appears  in  Justinian  without  manus. 
The  former  mantu  mariti  (note  6,  p.  410,  supra)  could  arise  in  three  modes:  tai«, 
farreo  s.  confarreatione  and  coemtione:  Gains,  I.  §  110.  I'su  originated  when  a 
woman  who  was  not  in  tutelage  lived  with  a  man  one  year  continuously,  t.  «., 
without  being  absent  three  nights  {trinoctium)  from  his  house:  Gaius,  I.  J  111; 
Serv.  ad  Georg.  1.  31 ;  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  34  ;  Gellius,  III.  2;  Macrob.  Saturn. 
1.  3.  Farreo  originated  from  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  of  white  bread  (/ar- 
reum  ».  panit  farreut)^  wherein  certain  priests  and  ten  witnesses  were  present  and 
in  which  formal  words  were  spoken  and  acts  were  done:  Gains,  I.  J  112;  Ulpian, 
IX. ;  Serv.  1.  c.  Id.  ad  ^n.  IV.  103.  374.  The  coemtio  finally  was  a  fictitioas  pur- 
chase entered  into  by  the  husband  by  weight  and  scales  with  the  wife  under  the 
authority  of  her  tutor,  or  if  she  were  fiUafamilias,  entered  into  with  her  parent: 
Gaius,  I.  J  J  113.  195  ;  Cicero  pro  Murena,  c.  12.  de  orat.  I.  56 ;  pro  Flacco,  c.  34 ; 
pro  Cluentio,  c.  5  ;  Serv.  ad  Georg.  I.  31 ;  ad  ^n.  IV.  103.  214  ;  Ba?th.  ad  Top.  c.  3  ; 
Collat.  IV.  2.  7  ;  Kfller,  Grundrisz,  §  208.  The  confarreatio  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  only  for  patricians;  both  the  other  modes  of  origin,  at  least  since  the 
time  of  the  twelve  tables,  appear  to  have  been  introduced  without  reference  to 
station.  The  coemtio  matrimonii  causa  was  in  imitation  of  the  co't-mtio  fiducist  causa, 
to  which  we  will  return  below:  Gaius,  I.  H  114.  115.  115  a.  118.  118  a.  136.  195. 
The  modes  of  origin  of  the  manus  mariti  gradually  ceased,  and  with  them  even  the 
manus  mariti  itself.  The  origin  through  usus  had  ceased  already  at  the  time  of 
-Gaius,  partly  by  law  and  partly  by  desuetude:  Gaius,  I.  J  111.  The  confarreatio 
appeared  as  long  as  heathenism  reigned,  because  certain  priests  descended  from  a 
marriage  by  confarreatio  and  had  to  live  in  such  one  :  Tacitus,  Ann.  IV.  16  ;  Serv. 
ad  ^n.  IV.  103.  374;  Gaius,  I.  §  112.  See  also  Serv.  ad  Georg.  I.  31  ;  Tacitus, 
Hist.  IV.  53  ;  Festus  v.  Flaminius ;  but  by  a  senatusconsultum  under  Tiberius  the 
manus  with  its  civil  law  effects  was  no  longer  founded  on  these  ceremonies : 
Tacitus,  Ann.  IV.  16  ;  Gaius,  I.  J  136.  Hence  the  coemtio  was  already  at  the  time 
of  Gaius  the  only  mode  of  origin  of  the  manus,  and  it  is  mentioned  neither  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  nor  in  the  Code  Theodosian,  and  we  do  not  know  when  or  how  it 
ceased  to  exist. 

*  By  the  canon  and  present  law  several  formalities  are  to  be  observed  on  the 
entering  into  marriage,  which  differ  with  the  various  religious  sects  and  with  the 
modern  laws,  and  whose  interpretation  must  be  left  to  the  church  laws :  Walter, 
{  307-309;  Hartitzsch,  Eherecht,  J  155-175. 
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Bimplc  coDsent  of  both  parties/  and  of  those  persons  in  whose  power  they 
are.*  But  they  who  bear  high  honors  in  the  empire  and  personte  lilustres 
must,  by  Ju^stinian's  prescript,  enter  into  marriage  by  a  written  marriage 
contract  {dotnlia  instrumental)}  The  consent  to  marriage  must  be  faultless; 
hence  if  cither  party  be  afflicted  with  idiocy,  madness,  lunacy,  or  their 
essential  characteristics,  the  marriage  is  invalid/ 

CITAPTER  11. 

OF    THE    EFFECTS    OF    MARRIAGE. 

I.  In  Relation  to  the  Parties  to  the  Marriage. 

A.    RIGHTS   IN   COMMON. 

§  558.  The  personal  relations  of  husband  and  wife  to  each  other  are  deter- 
mined by  the  idea  and  characteristics  of  marriage  (§  548,  supra).  It  is  a 
coniuiunit)'  for  the  whole  life  and  for  all  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  husband 
and  of  the  wife,  from  which  results  the  right  and  duty  of  the  one  party 
towards  the  other  ;*  but  there  are  no  legal  compulsory  righta,  but  only  duties," 
excepting  so  far  as  this  has  been  changed  by  positive  law.  As  respects  the 
common  rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  the  Roman  law  prescribes,^ 

J  fr.  2.  D.  23.  2 ;  fr.  15.  D.  35.  1  ;  fr.  30.  D.  50.  17 ;  Ortolan,  in  the  Tli6nii8,  X. 
p.  49»',. 

>  fr.  2.  19.  D.  23.  2.  and  pr.  I.  1.  10 ;  Ulpian,  V.  2  ;  Paul,  II.  19.  {  2.  The  eman- 
cipated son,  therelbre,  did  not  rejiuire  the  consent  of  his  father:  fr.  25.  I).  23.  2; 
but  yet  it  could  not  be  refused  to  the  child  in  paternal  power  without  sufficient 
cau8e.  otherwise  the  f^overnment  had  the  right  to  compel  the  father  to  consent: 
fr.  \'J.  I).  23.  2. 

■  Novel  117.  c.  4.  G.  Previously,  in  Novel  74,  he  had  prescribed  this  for  all  per- 
sons of  a  seniitoriiil  or  higher  station,  and  even  for  all  persons  of  a  less  station, 
only  the  latter  might  prefer  a  record  of  it  made  in  the  church. 

*  fr.  1«I.  I  2.  I).  23.  2;  Paul,  II.  19.  J  7  ;  Const.  14.  C.  :..  4.  See  cap.  «.  14.  15. 
24.  2S.  X.  4.  1  ;  cap.  2.  X.  4.  7. 

^  But  formerly,  when  the  wife  was  in  the  manuM  of  the  husband,  there  was  in 
addition  the  following,  but  which,  when  she  waii  uior  tautum  (had  not  all  the  rights 
of  a  wife  I.  rea-^fl  by  (he  Ju.^tinian  law:  the  wife  was  to  the  husband  as  a  quasi 
dauk'ht*-r  {jilti*  l"ruf,  and  to  his  father,  in  whose  power  he  was,  a  quasi  grand- 
daujrht.r  \n^f'ti$  h-n, ^  :  (iaius.  I.  }.J  111.  114.  115.  b.  136;  II.  \\  139.  159;  III.  J  3; 
rifuan.  XXII.  \  14.  She  therefore  ceased  to  be  nuijuri*  if  she  were  so  previously, 
and  eiiM-rged  from  the  patria  poUnta*  if  she  were  previously  therein;  at  the  same 
tiuic.  like  an  adopt«d  daughter,  she  entered  into  the  agnatic  union  of  her  husband 
and  bf-cumc.  especially  with  hi-*  agnatic  children,  in  the  relation  of  an  agnatic 
ri^ttr :  (i.iiuo.  III.  'ii  14.  '.'I :  r<ill.  XVI.  ^  0.  On  the  other  hand,  she  emerged  from 
her  fi^rnii  r  a^'tiatic  union  and  therefore  buffered  a  minima  capitu  dimmutiu :  Gains, 
I.  \  1».J;   IV.  >j  3H:   llpiun,  XI    \  13. 

«  S.r   W'nltfr,  i>  :{27  .   I/arhUMrh,  Kherechl,  $  1«2-11*8. 

'  Thu-i.  f.  'J  ,  vk.  couipulfiory  right  for  the  performance  of  the  marital  duly,  i.  f., 
conjugal  lopiilation  i  Jh»  in  corpus},  i.4  not  to  be  th<iught  of  according  to  the  Uomaa 
law.     Hut  »ce  c.  3.  C.  22.  qu.  2 ;  c.  12.  14.  C.  32.  qu.  4. 
27 
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because  of  the  honor  and  tender  regard  which  husband  and  wife  should  paj 
each  other,  that  no  action  for  a  penalty  or  infamy  is  permissible  between 
them.'  They  have  the  benefit  of  competence  (hcnpjirnim  competent isc)  against 
each  other  (§  532,  sypra)^  and  cannot  be  required  to  testify  against  each 
other.*  The  violation  of  conjugal  fidelity  is  threatened  with  evil  consequences, 
but,  with  rare  exceptions,  only  when  committed  by  the  wife,*  who  thereby 
perpetrates  a  heinous  crime. 

B.    SPECIAL   RIGHTS   OF  EACH   PARTY. 

§  559.  The  rights  which  the  Roman  law  expressly  concedes  to  the  hus- 
band^ are — 

1.  He  has  the  designation  of  the  common  habitation,  and  the  wife  must 
follow  him  to  it,  unless  he  is  banished  for  crime.*  Against  third  persons 
who  detain  the  wife  against  her  husband's  will  he  has  the  same  interdicts 
which  the  family  father  has,*  and  in  actions  by  the  wife  he  can  appear  as  her 
presumed  counsel,^  and  for  wrongs  committed  against  her  ho  can  institute  an 
action  in  his  own  name.®  He  can  also  require  from  her  obedience  and  rever- 
ence.'    On  the  other  hand, 

2.  The  wife  can  require  from  the  husband  protection  and  defence.^"  She 
acquires  the  name  and  station  of  her  husband,  and  therewith  also  the  same 
dignity  in  a  court  of  justice.*'  The  latter  right  she  retains  after  his  death 
so  long  as  she  does  not  enter  into  a  second  marriage." 

II.  In  Relation  to  the  Property  of  Husband  and  Wife. 

§  560.  Marriage  per  se  has  no  influence  on  the  property  of  husband  and 

wife.*'    The  property  of  both  parties  remains  in  its  former  condition  and  sep- 

.arate.     Each  party  continues  owner  of  his  or  her  property,^*  and  has  the 

1  fr.  2.  D.  25.  2  ;  Const.  2.  C.  5.  21  ;  Const,  ult.  J  4,  init.  C.  6.  2.    See  g  480,  8Ttpra. 
>fr.  10.  pr.  D.  38.  10. 

•  Respecting  a  case  in  which  the  husband  is  the  viohitor,  see  Novel  117.  c.  9.  ^  5. 

*  fr.  5.  D.  43.  2  ;  fr.  65.  D.  5.  1 ;  Const.  9.  C.  10.  39. 
6  arg.  Const.  22.  C.  9.  47  ;  Const.  24.  C.  5.  16. 

•fr.  2.  D.  43.  30;  Const.  11.  C.  5.  4. 

f  Const.  21.  C.  2.  13.  8  fr.  2.  D.  47.  10. 

•fr.  14.  i  1.  in  f.  D.  24.  3;   Const.  12.  J  1.  C.  8.  18. 

w  fr.  2.  D.  47.  10. 

"  Const.  9.  C.  10.  39  ;  Const.  13.  C.  12.  1.     See  Novel  22.  c.  36. 

w  fr.  22.  i  I.  D.  50.  1. 

1*  This  is  applicable  to  marriage  without  manuft.  The  former  wife  in  mam/  mariti 
was  as  unable  to  possess  property  in  her  own  right  as  in  the  ancient  time  the 
family  son  (filius/amilias)  was.  Everything  that  she  had  immediately  before  the 
entry  in  the  manus  of  itself  passed  to  the  husband,  and  if  he  were  still  under  power 
to  his  parentj  that  which  was  acquired  through  her  during  the  continuance  of  the 
mantis  also  belonged  to  the  head  of  this  family :  Gains,  II.  J  86,  geq. ;  III.  J  82,  seq.  ; 
Ulpian,  XIX.  g  18. 

w  However,  when  in  doubt  and  till  the  contrary  is  shown,  everything  in  the  hands 
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free  disposition  of  it.  A  change  in  this  can  be  effected  only  by  a  special 
arran<rement ;  but  such  arrangements  are  frequent,  because  of  the  rule  of  law 
that  the  husband  alone  must  bear  the  expenses  of  the  married  life,  or,  as  it 
is  expressed,  the  burdens  of  marriage.*  In  connection  with  this  property  b 
particularly  to  be  considered  the  </o«,  the  gift  because  of  marriage  (^propter 
nvptias  donatio),  the  paraphema  and  the  dotal  pacts  {pacta  dntaiia).  There 
arc  also  acts  whose  legal  effect  is  less  when  the  persons  whom  they  affect  are 
married  to  each  other  than  if  they  were  not  (§  480,  p.  418,  supra,  note  1). 
This  is  especially  applicable  to  gifts  between  husband  and  wife  {donatio  infer 
virem  ft  uxorem),  which  will  be  treated  on  hereafter. 

A.  DOS.' 

1.  Notion. 

§  561.  Marriage  portion  {don,  res  vocoria)*  is  all  that  property  which  on 
marriage  is  transferred  by  the  wife  herself  or  by  another  to  the  husband* 
with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  marriage  burden  to  him.^  The  husband 
retains  it  for  himself  during  the  continuance  of  marriage,  and  must  generally 
return  it  after  it  has  ended,  for  which  the  action  dotis  may  be  instituted 
against  him  (§  568,  infra).  Every  dos  presumes  the  existence  of  a  true 
and  valid  marriage  {dos  sine  nuptiis  esse  non  jtotest)} 

of  the  wife  is  considered  as  proceediDg  from  the  husband  and  a  gift  to  the  wife 
{pr»iiumtio  Muciana)'.  fr.  51.  D.  24.  1;  Coast.  6.  C.  6.  16;  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  24, 
p.  yjii,  **•'/. ;   Vol.  2<>.  p.  217,  seq. 

I  fr.  20.  ej  2.  init.  fr.  40.  D.  10.  2  ;  fr.  7.  pr.  fr.  5G.  §  2.  D.  23.  3. 

•ripian,  VI.;  PhiiI,  II.  21.  22:  Tod.  Theod.  III.  13;  Dig.  XXIII.  3-5;  Cod.  V. 
11-15;  Novtl  it\  :  Novel  t»7.  c.  2-0;  Novel  loO;  Novel  100;  Fragm.  Vaticana  tit. 
de  re  uxoria  ac  dotibii«,  H  94,  *ry. :  DonetUm^  Comm.  jiir.  civ.  Lib.  14,  cap.  4-8;  E, 
Schrnk,  Das  Recht  diT  dos  vor  JuBtioian,  Landshut,  IH12  ;  Ramhonnft,  Spec,  obnerr. 
quibus  illu-tratur  hir«toria  dotium,  Utrecht,  1819;  (Jliick,  Conim.  Vol.  24,  }  1229, 
Vol.  2:^.  i;  12:io-12:.J;  Vol.  27,  \  1273,  •/•y.;  Ilufte,  Da!«  (Julerrecht  dcr  Ehegattfn 
nacb  Knm.  Kecht,  Vol.  1,  J  58,  »(q.\  Tigftttrom^  I>ad  Uomische  Dotalrecht,  2  vols., 
Btrlin,  1^31,  1832. 

*  Whtthcr  in  a  marriage  with  manu*  there  can  be  a  true  dot  is  disputed.  See 
C'uvro,  Top.  c.  4  ;  pro  Flacco,  c.  34  ;  Fragm.  Vat.  J  115;  UuMte,  Ciiiterrecht,  Vol.  1, 
p.  22m.  **y. 

^  Hut  if  he  be  still  in  the  paternal  power,  then  the  dot  will  be  assigned  to  the 
family  father:  fr.  57.  fr.  59.  pr.  I>.  23.  3. 

^  On  the  notion  of  dot  <iee,  in  addition  to  the  writers  cited  in  note  2,  also  Mrytr' 
feld,  I)i-i>.  de  (inibu«dam  qu.i'  dc  dote  actione  reddenda  sunt,  Marb.  1820.  {  1.  It 
freqttentJy  hitppen<*  in  (•erniuny  that  the  wife  has  an  out6t  {apptimtun  t.  inttruetwt 
mufirKrif).  by  uhi(  h  if*  undersloo'l  those  things  which  the  wife  brings  with  her  for 
her  own  nvrv**i\iv*  and  for  the  first  furnishing  of  the  household.  These  belong 
In  the  do9  and  hiive  the  «ame  rights  and  privileges:  I\iJfendor/^  Obs.  T.  1,  nr.  206; 
aiurk.  Comm.  Vol.  24.  p.  5.34. 

•  \  Vl.  I.  1.  10 :  fr.  3.  21.  39.  (  1.  fr.  43.  pr.  fr.  7C.  in  fin.  D.  23.  3;  fr.  4.  (  2.  D.  3. 
14  :  Const.  2o.  C.  6.  3. 
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2.  Objects  of  Dos. 

§  562.  EverythiDg  may  be  the  object  of  dos  by  wbicb  tbe  property  of  the 
husband  is  increased.^  Hence  not  only  corporeal  things  of  every  kind,  but 
also  a  Jus  in  re*  the  renunciation  of  such  right  dotis  causaf  a  claim  agunst 
a  third  person/  the  renunciation  of  a  claim  against  the  husband  himself  (Mb' 
eratio  mariti  dotis  causa  fa/cta)^  and  the  renunciation  in  favor  of  the  hus- 
band of  a  deferred  right  dotis  causa^*  may  be  the  objects  of  dos.  The  wfft 
can  also  give  her  entire  estate  to  her  husband  in  dotem.  This,  however,  is 
always  to  be  understood  as  the  net  property  after  deduction  of  debts.  A 
universal  succession  is  never  created  by  it,  hence  the  husband  in  such  case  is 
not  personally  bound  for  the  wife's  debts.'' 

V  

3.  Kinds  of  Dos. 

§  563.  All  persons  having  the  free  disposition  of  their  estate  may  con- 
stitute dos. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  right  to  demand  the  return  of  the  dos^  after  a  divorce 
from  marriage,  there  is  a  difference  between  profectitia  and  adventitia  dos} 
Pro/ectitia  dos  is  termed  that  which  is  derived  from  the  property  of  the 
wife's  father  or  paternal  grandfather;  they  may  immediately  constitute  it 
themselves  or  authorize  another  to  constitute  it.*  In  such  cases,  when  the 
marriage  has  ceased,  the  constitutor  of  the  dos  may  have  the  dotis  action 
without  special  reservation.^^  That  dos  is  termed  adventitia  which  is  not 
pro/ectitia^  be  it  given  by  the  wife  from  her  own  estate,"  or  by  the  wife's 
mother  or  a  third  person."  In  this  case  the  dotis  action  always  belongs  to 
the  wife  and  her  heirs,  excepting  when  the  constitutor  expressly  reserved  to 
herself  the  right  of  reclamation,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  receptiiia  dos.^ 

2.  The  constituting  of  dos  generally  depends  on  the  free  will  of  the  con- 
stitutor. Yet  exceptionally  the  wife's  father  and  paternal  grandfather  are 
legally  bound  to  dotate  in  proportion  to  their  estate,^^  when  she  has  no 

1  Hatae,  J  72 ;   Tigeratrom,  Vol.  1,  §§  16,  17. 

«  fr.  7.  §  2.  D.  23.  3. 

»  fr.  57.  D.  24.  3.  *  Const.  2.  C.  4.  10. 

»  fr.  12.  J  2.  fr.  41.  §  2.  fr.  43.  pr.  D.  23.  3. 

•  fr.  14.  \  3.  D,  23.  5. 

»  fr.  72.  D.  23.  3 ;  Const.  4.  C.  5.  12  ;  fr.  39.  D.  50.  16.     See  end  of  J  465,  tupra. 

•  Uas8e,  {  90-106;   Tigerttrom,  Vol.  1,  J  4. 

•  fr.  5.  pr.  {  1-8.  D.  23.  3 ;  Ulpian,  VI.  3. 

w  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  23.  3 ;  Ulpian,  VI.  4  ;  Const.  4.  C.  5.  18. 

"  Contra^  Tigersirdm^  Vol.  1,  p.  45,  who  in  this  case  terms  it  dos  absolute,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  prof ectitia  and  adventitia  dot.     But  see  fr.  5.  {  11.  in  fin.  D.  23.  3. 

"  fr.  5.  {§  9.  11.  14.  D.  23.  3 ;  Ulpian,  VI.  3. 

"  Ulpian,  VI.  J?  5.  6 ;  fr.  33.  D.  23.  3 ;  fr.  31.  J  2.  D.  39.  6 ;  Const,  un.  J  13.  C.  5. 
13.     See  infra,  J  567. 

"fr.  19.  D.  23.  2;  fr.  69.  {  4.  D.  23.  3;  fr.  6.  D.  37.  6;  Const.  7.  C.  5.  11.  It  does 
not  depend  on  the  paternal  power,  hence  the  emancipated  daughter  can  claim  do9 
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estate,'  and  subject  to  this  condition  the  mother  also  is  bound,  but  only  for 
special  reasons.'  Some  writers  hold  that  the  wife  herself  is  legally  bound  to 
constitute  Jos,  if  she  have  an  estate.  That  dos  whose  constitution  rests  on 
legal  necessity  is  now  termed  necessary  do»,  in  contradistinction  from  volun* 
tary  dos^  which  depends  on  the  free  will  of  the  giver. 

3.  Each  (log  which  does  not  consist  of  a  sum  of  money  may  when  it  is 
constituted  be  appraised  to  the  husband  at  a  money  value  (</o«  frstimata). 
In  this  case  the  husband  is  generally  considered  as  the  purchaser  of  the 
doUil  things  and  as  the  wife's  debtor  for  the  appraised  value  {dox  venditmii* 
ctiuMt  ifHtimafa).  However,  in  a  divorce  he  has  the  election  whether  he  will 
restore  the  dotal  things  contributed  or  their  appraised  value.'  Yet  by  a 
special  convention  the  object  of  the  valuation  of  the  dotal  things  may  be 
determined  in  another  way  (dos  taxntionU  canaa  /t-gfimala),* 

4.  0/  the  Form  of  the  Constitution  of  Dos. 

§  504.  DtfS  may  be  constituted  by  a  transaction  between  the  living,  and — 
1.  By  tlie  ancient  law,*  either  hy  prom  iss to  dotts^  i  e  y  the  promise  of  dos 
by  stipulation ;  or  by  dictio  dotis^  i.  e.,  the  promise  of  dos  on  the  part  of  the 
bride  or  wife,  or  her  father,  or  her  debtor,  by  formal  words,  without  a  preced- 
ing roijuest  and  without  an  acceptance  of  the  promise  being  required  ;^  or  on 
dtitf'o  dofisy  I.  <•.,  actual  transfer  of  the  object  of  the  dos  without  a  preceding 
promUnw  or  dirt  to. ^ 

from  luT  lather:  arg.  fr.  5.  \\  11.  12.  D.  23.  3.  and  Const.  7.  cit. ;  II<i»ttf,  p.  347. 
Contra,  Tit/frttrom,  Vol.  1,  p.  73.  The  adopted  father  is  lejjally  bound  to  dotate  to 
the  adopt«Ml  daujrhter:  fr.  f).  ^.  13.  1).  23.  3.  The  duly  to  dotate  to  the  daughter 
does  not  d«.-.sc«*nd  to  th<'  fathor's  heirs,  excepting  if  he  had  promised  the  dot  when 
livinjr :  fr.  44.  pr.  I>.  23.  :i ;  Const.  5.  C.  5.  11.  The  Roman  law  i.<  silent  on  the 
father's  duiv  to  dotate  to  the  daughter  twice  for  the  same  marriage,  if  the  first  doM 
were  cii!*ually  Io.«t.  Hut  if  the  father  retained  the  dot  out  of  the  daughter's  first 
marriage,  he  must  ddivir  it  to  heron  the  entering  into  a  second  marriage  without 
di'durtion  :   .Vuth.  ^"/ yMdwn'M.  C.  r>.  13;   (Uuck,  C\>mm.  Vol.  2,'>,  p.  7H,  acq. 

1  arg.  fr.  'k  ^  7.  I>.  2.*i.  3.  The  daughter  now  hlis  no  right  to  claim  dot  if  she 
marry  again.-ii  lo-r  parrniA'  will  or  if  she  cause  a  right  to  disinherit  her. 

»  C«.nM.  14.  C.  :..  12.     See  Const.  1(#.  ^  1.  C.  1.  5. 

»  Ir.  10.  pr.  P.  2.:.  :i ;  fr.  !♦.  $  3.  H.  20.  4  ;  <'onst  r».  C.  f).  12  ;  Const,  un.  l\  9.  15. 
C.  '».  13.     t»n  the  effort  of  such  valuation  of  the  </'#«,  see  {|  r>i;5,  50H,  infra, 

•  fr.  10.  \  ♦;.  fr.  »;:».  ^  7.  D.  23.  3  ;  fr.  50.  I).  24.  3;  Const.  1.  C.  5.  23;  Const.  21. 
C.  5.  12.     S«'e.  gint-rally,  Tvjentrnm,  \\  17,  5o. 

»  ripian.  VI.  >,,  1  :  (;iiius.  Kpit.  11.  !♦.  M  ;  Const.  3.  C.  Th.  3.  13  ;  Jleinecdiu,  Ant. 
Uom.  Lib    2.  lit.  H,  U  4   7  ;  J/'ittr,  $  73-87. 

•  M'jjk'ir.  I»j.'  Piriiou  dir  Iluin.  Brautgabe,  Dorpal,  1H50. 

'  IIu'jo,  K.  <;.  p.  ♦.;:4.  The  majority  of  writers  think  that  an  acceptance  was 
n«'te--dry:  f/.'.*^^.  Comni.  Vol.  20,  p.  200 ;  Il^inie,  §  82;  Tuffrjitr<»m,  ?  13.  Others 
think  !ii.tt  iM-ithn  a  formal  a<ti>ent  uor  an  acceptance  of  it  was  necessary,  but  only 

fcimpii-  *ftbjil  a?*«-nt  :    Wttlter,  K.  <;.  Vol.  2,  ^  rj\*. 

•  fr.  41.  {  2.  fr.  43.  pr.  fr.  48.  {  1.  D.  23.  3;   Tiytrttriim,  \  10. 
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2.  By  the  modern  law '  the  promise  of  dos  no  longer  depends  on  the  ancient 
form,  by  promissio  or  ilktio.  Every  properly-accepted  promise  of  dos^  or 
even  the  simple  poUlcitatIo  dofis  (unaccepted  promise  of  dos),  though  given 
by  one  who  was  not  previously^  obligated  by  dtctio  dotis,  is  valid  and  action- 
able;* and  by  the  modern  law  the  promisee,  for  the  security  of  the  dos  prom- 
ised to  him,  has  a  legal  lien  on  the  entire  property  of  the  promissor  (§  344, 
supra)}     The  datio  doth  is,  in  the  modern  law,  the  same  as  in  the  ancient. 

The  appointment  of  a  dos  may  also  be  founded  on  a  direction  by  last  will — 

3.  When  something  is  bequeathed  to  the  wife  doth  nomine ;  in  such  case 
she  has  to  appoint  this  as  dos  to  the  husband. 

4.  Or  when  something  is  immediately  bequeathed  to  the  husband  as  doB ; 
in  such  case  the  appointment  is  made  in  the  testament  itself.*  The  appoint- 
ment of  dos  is  never  presumed,  but  they  who  assert  the  dotal  character  of  a 
thing  must  prove  it.* 

5.    The  HushamVs  Rights  in  the  Dos, 

§  565.  If  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  dotal  things  to  the  husband  or 
afterwards  (see  note  8,  p.  423)  the  conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  property  bap- 
pen,  then  the  husband  and  not  the  wife  always  becomes  the  owner  thereof;*  but 

1  By  an  ordinance  of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.     Sec  J  470,  supra. 

*  Const.  3.  4.  C.  Th.  3.  13 ;  Const.  6.  C.  5.  11  ;  Const.  25.  C.  4.  29. 

*  Const,  un.  J  1.  C.  5.  13.  On  the  interest  payable  for  delay  of  the  doa  promifsa  : 
Const.  31.  J  2.  C.  5.  12.  On  the  evictio  dotis:  Const.  1.  C.  5.  12  ;  Gliickj  Comm.  Vol. 
20,  p.  198 ;  Vol.  25,  p.  80. 

*  fr.  48.  J  1.  D.  23.  3  ;  fr.  77.  J  9.  D.  31 ;  fr.  71.  g  3.  D.  35.  1  ;  Iloise,  §J  88,  89. 

*  Bauer  J  Diss,  bona  uxoris  paraphernalia,  Leipsic,  1762  ;  Glikk^  Comm.  Vol.  27, 
J  1278. 

*  Gains,  II.  §§  62,  63 ;  pr.  I.  2.  8  ;  fr.  7.  ?  3.  fr.  75.  D.  23.  3  ;  fr.  21.  J  4.  D.  50.  1  ; 
fr.  3.  2  5.  D.  4.  4  ;  Const.  23.  30.  C.  5.  12.  The  greatly-contosied  question.  What 
right  has  the  husband  to  the  dos?  is  divided  into  three  principal  heads  : — 

1.  According  to  the  ancient  common  view  of  the  jurists,  the  husband  becomes 
the  true  owner  if  the  dos  consist  in  fungible  things  or  were  appraised  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  sale  (venditionis  causa),  otherwise  the  actual  ownership  of  it  remains 
in  the  wife  {dominium  naturale) ;  but  it  is  suspended  duri-ng  marriage,  and  the  use 
of  it  is  in  the  husband  by  virtue  of  his  own  right  or  the  dominium  civile:  Ildlfeld^ 
Jurispr.  for.  \  1234-1236;  Jlartilzsch,  Eherecht,  g  255-257  ;  T/iibaut,  Paud.  §g  447, 
448. 

2.  According  to  a  modern  view,  but  which  is  already  found  in  Cuj'as  in  observat. 
Lib.  10,  c.  32,  the  husband  always  becomes  wholly  and  solely  owner  of  the  dos  and 
the  wife  has  only  a  claim  for  the  future  restitution  of  it:  JIasse,  Von  der  ehel. 
Giitergcmeinschaft,  §  16,  and  Giiterrccht  der  Flhegatten,  §  69;  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol. 
25,  §  1234;    Unterholzner,  Schuldverh.  Vol.  2,  p.  414. 

3.  Against  both  views  is  Tifferstriim,  Vol.  1,  ^  23-29,  J  35-37,  according  to  whom 
the  wife  remains  owner  of  the  dos,  but  the  husband  acquires  only  the  usufruct 
combined  with  an  independent  administration  agency  of  it.  JJoncUus,  in  Comm. 
jur.  civ.  Lib.  14,  c.  4,  had  already  a  similar  view.  The  dogmatic  history  of  this 
doctrine  see  in  Tigerstr'um^  Vol.  1,  J  41. 
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as  the  wife  has  the  right  to  claim  their  return  after  divorce,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  <A/jt  belongs  to  the  property  of  the  wife.  As  owner  of  the  <1o»  the  hus- 
band is  authorized  to  administer  the  dotal  property,  to  take  all  the  products 
of  it,  and  to  use  the  property  in  every  lawful  way,*  without  being  bound  to 
give  an  account  of  his  administration  or  to  give  security.'  He  also  acquires 
the  acccHsions  of  ^  and  substitutes  for  it,*  and  all  increase  of  the  dotal  prop- 
erty.^ He  transmits  the  do»  to  his  heirs.'  Further  he  may  claim  the  dotal 
property  from  every  possessor  of  it,  even  from  his  wife,'  and  for  its  enforce- 
ment he  may  institute  the  rei  vhuh'ratio  as  well  as  the  action  PubUcuma  in 
ran}  He  may  aliene  the  movable  dotal  property  without  the  wife's  con- 
sent,* bt.'(jueath  it  to  a  third  person,*®  expend  the  dotal  money  or  property 
valued  in  money,  and  enforce  the  payment  of  the  dotal  claims,  without 
requiring  a  cesKion  of  them  by  the  wife.**  In  regard  to  the  immovable  dotal 
pr»ij>erty,  the  huttband  cannot,  even  with  the  wife's  consent,  voluntarily  aliene 
or  pledge  it,*'  unless  the  land,  at  the  time  it  was  brought  into  the  dos^  was 

»  fr.  7.  pr.  fr.  lo.  ^  3.  D.  'iW.  3  ;  Const.  20.  C.  5.  12.  lie  does  not  first  acquire  the 
product?  by  pcrct-ption,  but  as  tlie  owner  of  tlie  priiicipal  tliinf^  be  acquires  them 
at  their  origin  and  as  iudepeudvut  things  by  each  severance  (J  273,  tupra) :  fr.  78. 
pr.  1).  23.  3. 

•Const.  1.  2.  C.  5.  20. 

*  fr.  4.  I).  23.  3 ;  i.  <.,  they  belonfi:  to  him,  like  the  dot  itself,  of  which  they  form 
a  part  and  with  which  he  must  always  restore  them:  fr.  10.  {  1-3.  fr.  69.  {  9.  D. 
23.  3 :  Const.  1.  ij  1».  C.  5.  13.     See  infra,  ^  507. 

*  Uespvcting  the  changinfi^  of  the  dotal  property  {re*  dotalia  pecunia  comparatm), 
see  fr.  20.  27.  32.  54.  I).  23.  3;  fr.  22.  2  13.  in  fin.  I).  24.  3;  Const.  12.  C.  6.  12; 
Const.  7.  C.  7.  H.  The  very  incorrect  notions  of  the  older  jurists  hereon  are  most 
fully  seen  in  f/'lUrk,  Couim.  Vol.  8,  p.  107,  seq.  Tiijrr$trom^  Vol.  1,  pp.  257,  265, 
note  5,  has  the  corr«*<t  view. 

»  fr.  lo.  ^  1.  fr.  ♦iri.  I).  23.  3;  fr.  58.  D.  24.  3;  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  23.  5. 

*  fr.  1.  \  1.  I).  23  5:  fr.  02.  D.  41.  1.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  action  dotit  for 
restitution  of  the  dn»  al.<iO  passes  over  again.Ht  the  husband's  heirs  (|  508,  infra). 
But  if  ttif  d'fM  Wen*  not  appointed  to  the  husband,  but  to  his  father  or  {grandfather 
{\  .'lOl,  'ujTit,  not*;  4t,  then,  utter  the  bitter's  deaili,  it  dors  not  descend  against  bit 
heirs,  but  a);ain<it  the  husband:  fr.  50.  {$  1.  2.  D.  23.  3;  fr.  58.  1).  35.  2;  fr.  20. 
§  2.  fr    |i;.  fr.  51.  pr.  I).  10.  3. 

T  Con-t.  11.  C.  r..  12:  Const.  9.  C.  3  32;  fr.  24.  H.  2.'».  2.  If  it  come  into  the 
hand4  of  a  third  party  and  the  hu<fbund  do  not  claim  it,  then  the  prescription 
thiTi'of  coiiiiiitiH  I'H  ixilv  from  the  time  when  the  wifv  herself  could  first  assert  her 
riffhl:   Con-t.  ;Jo.  T.  5.  12.     See  J  571,  in/ra. 

*  fr.  3.  i  1.  l>.  0  2.  If  the  propt-rty  of  another  w«»rr  i^ifen  to  him  a?  </o«,  then  be 
ran  u-ui  itpii'ii  \X  yf*  doU :  (iaius,  II.  \  03;  fr.  07.  1).  23.  3  ;  Dig.  41.0;  Cod.  7.  28; 
Tt'i^rMfrufn.  ^>\. 

*  pr.  \.  1.^  .  \r.  VI  I).  23  3.  Therefore  he  may  manumit  the  dotal  slaves:  Const. 
3.  C    :..  I  J  .    Cori-t.  1.  7.  C.  7.  H. 

>•»  fr    It    ?  4    I).  2.t.  5;  fr.  1.  {  10.  fr.  7.  {  13.  I).  33.  4  :  Const.  3.  C.  5.  12. 

»»  Coti-t.  2.  C.  4.  lo. 

1'  Gaiu?,  II.  \  03;  pr.  I.  2.  8.  and  Tbeopbilut  ad  h.  1  ;   Dig.  23.  5;  Cod.  5.  23; 
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appraised  to  him  as  a  sale,^  then  he  may  aliene  it;'  but  if  the  husband  alieiie 
dotal  land  which  he  had  no  right  to  do,  then  the  wife  may  oontest  such  alien- 
ation from  the  time  when  she  or  her  heirs  may  claim  the  return  of  the  do$ 
and  redemand  the  aliened  land.'  But  neither  the  husband  nor  his  heirs  are 
authorized  to  aliene  the  land  when  they  desire  to  do  this  only  for  their  own 
interest,  i,  e.,  if,  after  the  ending  of  the  marriage,  they  have  disposed  of  the 
dos;*  but  the  husband  may  reclaim  an  invalid  alienation  otherwise  made  bj, 
him.^  But  should  the  wife  become  the  husband's  heir,  then  she  may  only 
oontest  the  illegal  alienation  to  the  extent  that  she  will  not  be  satisfied  from 
her  husband's  inheritance  on  account  of  her  dos^ 

6.   The  HushawVi  Duties  in  relation  to  the  Dos. 

§  566.  The  husband's  duties  in  relation  to  the  dos  during  the  marriage  are 
that  the  products  of  the  dos^  according  to  their  object,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  marriage ;  ^  and  as  he  during  marriage  reaps  all  the  advantages 
of  the  dos^  so  he  must  also  bear  all  the  burdens  and  expenses  which  are 
requisite  to  the  acquisition  of  its  products.' 

7.  Restitution  of  the  Dos, 
a.  Object  of  the  Restitution, 
§  567.  In  general,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  the  dos  must  be 

Const,  un.  {  15.  C.  5.  13.  The  lex  Julia  defundo  dotalij  a  section  of  the  lex  JuUa  ds 
adulteriiSf  forbade  the  alienation  of  it  in  a  narrow  sense  only  for  the  case  when  it 
occurred  against  the  wife's  will,  and  also  forbade  the  pledging  of  it  even  with  the 
wife's  consent.  By  it  she  appears  to  take  precedence  of  the  quiritarian  property 
of  the  husband.  Subsequently  it  no  longer  depended  on  this  requisite,  but  the 
jurists  had  not  then  yet  agreed  if  the  prohibition  were  to  be  applied  to  rural  land, 
to  which  it  did  not  originally  relate,  because  it  was  impossible  to  have  quiritarian 
private  property  therein  :  Gaius,  1.  c.  Justinian  decided  this  question  affirmatively 
and  at  the  same  time  rendered  effectless  the  consent  of  the  wife  to  alienate  in  its 
narrow  sense.  The  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  necessary  alienations  :  Const.  2. 
C.  5.  23.     See,  generally,  Giuckj  Comm.  Vol.  25,  J  J  1236,  1250,  seq. ;  Tigerttrom,  §  30. 

1  On  an  important  exceptional  case,  see  fr.  3.  J  1.  fr.  17.  D.  23.  5. 

«fr.  10.  I  6.  D.  23.  3;  fr.  11.  D.  23.  5;  Const,  un.  §  15.  C.  5  13;  excepting  if  at 
the  valuation  the  choice  were  expressly  reserved  to  the  wife  whether  she,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  will  demand  the  return  of  the  land  or  its  value  :  Const. 
1.  C.  5.  23. 

•  Const.  30.  in  fin.  C.  5.  12  ;  fr.  13.  J  3.  D.  23.  5. 

*fr.  17.  D.  23.  5;  arg.  fr.  17.  D.  21.  2;  fr.  3.  D.  21.  3;  Const.  11.  C.  8.  45.  See 
2  299,  supra, 

>  arg.  Const.  16.  C.  5.  71.  and  Const.  1.  C.  6.  60 ;  OlUck^  p.  403,  teq, 

•  fr.  13.  2  4.  D.  23.  5 ;  fr.  77.  J  6.  D.  31. 

^  In  the  case  of  maladministration  measures  for  the  wife's  security  may  be  taken : 
fr.  22.  2  8.  D.  24.  3. 

•  fr.  3.  2  1-  fr-  13.  fr.  16.  D.  25.  1.  On  the  wrong  of  the  husband  in  relation  to 
the  restitution  of  the  db«,  see  2  567,  if\fra,  note  6,  p.  425. 
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restored.'     What  must  be  restored  as  dos  depends  chiefly  on  what  was  con- 
ceded or  pven  as  f/o/».* 

A.  If  money,  property  valued  in  money  or  other- thinj^s  in  quantity  be 
privcn  to  the  husband  as  (ion^  then  during  the  marriage  they  are  wholly  at  his 
rit<k,  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  he  must  restore  an  equal  sum  or 
quantity  of  like  quality  as  that  he  received.' 

B.  If  other  movable  or  immovable  property  be  given  him  as  dos,  then  it 
again  dc|k*nd8  on — 

1.  If  the  same  were  appraised  to  him  at  the  time  of  delivery,  if  naught 
else  had  been  agreed  on,  and  when  doubtful,  it  is  considered  that  it  wsis  sold 
to  the  husband  (§  5G3,  supra)^  who  must  therefore  bear  its  risk  during  the 
marriage,  and  at  its  dissolution  he  must  return  its  appraised  value  in  money.* 
Iluwovor,  if  it  be  determined  that  either  the  dotal  property  in  specie  or  its 
appraised  value  in  money  shall  be  returned,  in  such  case  the  rules  respecting 
alternative  obligations  apply,  by  which,  when  in  duubt,  the  debtor  has  the 
election,  hence  the  husband,  what  ho  will  do* 

2.  If  the  dotal  property  be  conceded  to  him  without  appraisement  of  its 
value,  or  be  appraised  to  him  without  the  purpose  of  sale,  then  he  must  restore 
it  III  fjtfcif,  and  he  is  bound  for  dolus  and  ni/pa,  and  must  give  the  same  care 
to  it  a.»*  he  dues  to  his  own  (dUitjmtin  quam  in  suis  rrbus)^  but  he  is  not 
bound  for  casual  damages.*  Should  it,  however,  be  alienated  by  him,  then 
ho  must  reimburse  its  value.^  With  the  principal  property  he  must  restore 
all  accessions  to  it  during  the  marriage."  But  respecting  the  products  it  is  a 
universal  rule  that  the  husband  has  a  right  to  them  during  marriage.  If, 
therefure.  the  marriage  existed  throughout  several  entire  fruit  periods,  then 
the  products  realized  during  those  periods  belong  solely  to  the  husband  and 
he  need  not  restore  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  marriage  began  or  ceased 
during  sueh  a  fruit  period,  then  the  husband  can  only  claim  a  part  of  the 
produets  in  propjirtion  to  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  during  that  period; 
the  cither  part  belongs  to  the  wife  or  her  heirs,  irrespective  whether  the  hus- 
band or  the  wife  undertook  their  perception.*     On  the  other  hand,  the  hu»- 

i  ripijin.  VI.  I  4.  f^q.;  Dig.  24.  3;  Cod.  5.  13.  and  IH;  Gliiek,  Conim.  Vol.  27, 
I  127 J:    Ttirr'trnm,  Vol.  2.  J  42-49. 

^  M'tj-r/fUl,  \)\f\}.  de  quibusdam  quo;  de  dote  actione,  Marb.  1S26;  Tojtrstrom, 
Vol.  2.  $  r.o-r»2. 

»fr.  41.  J  4.  fr.  42.  D.  23.  3. 

•  fr  10.  pr.  I).  23.  3  ;  fr.  U.  \  3.  D.  20.  4  ;  Coiisl.  5.  C.  5.  12  ;  Const,  un.  J§  9.  15. 
C.  S.  13. 

1  fr    In.  ^  »;.  fr.  11.  f).  23.  3. 

•  fr.  IT.  j.r.  I).  j:j.  3  :  fr.  IH.  {  1 .  fr.  24.  J  5.  fr.  25.  {  1.  fr.  C6.  pr.  D.  24.  3 ;  Ha9»e, 
V.Mi  di-r  I'lilj  i.  2*1  fd    |>    420;   MrtirrJ^ld,  Miij>ra, 

'  nrtr.  fr.  .M.  \K  2  t.  3;   i\mtH.  12.  (\  r».  12. 

•  fr    :<•    ir  I-  :.  \K  2:i.  3:  ('onj«t.  1.  $  9.  (\  Ti.  13. 

»  fr.  7.  ii  1.  h.  2.L  3  ;  !r.  f..  fr.  6.  fr.  7.  pr.  $^  1.  2.  3.  C.  7.  8.  sof.  fr.  25.  {  4.  fr.  31. 
^  I.  1)   24.  3 ;  (unit.  un.  {  9.  C.  5.  13.     Ua  the  coDiiiutAtion  of  the  hutbjuid't  part 
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baad  is  entitled  to  reimburRement  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  during 
the  marriage  on  the  dotal  property  to  be  restored,^  and  for  the  necessarj 
expenses  he  has  a  right  of  retention  and  compensation ;  but  after  its  delivery 
he  has  the  condkth  indehiti  or  sine  causa.  For  the  meritorious  expenses  he 
has  only  the  confraria  inandati  or  negotiorum  ge^toruni  action,  and  for  the 
luxurious  expenses  only  a  right  to  bar  the  wife's  action  (^jus  toUendi),^ 

C.  When  a  right  in  another's  property  is  assigned  to  the  husband  as  doi^ 
then,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  it  must  be  transferred  to  the  per- 
son who  can  claim  the  return  of  the  dos^  if  no  cause  exist  by  whieh  it  ipso 
jure  ceases,  as,  e.  g.^  the  usufruct  on  the  husband's  death.' 

D.  If  a  claim  be  given  as  dos  and  it  still  exist  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,  then  it  must  be  returned;  otherwise  the  value  of  it  most  be 
reimbursed.* 

E.  If  the  husband  be  released  from  a  debt  as  dos,  then,  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage,  the  debt  is  revived.* 

F.  If  a  right  be  renounced  for  the  husband's  benefit  as  dos^  then  this  right 
or  the  object  thereof  must,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  bo  restored 
to  the  wife." 

b.  Action  for  the  Return  of  the  Dos, 

§  568.  The  action  for  the  return  of  the  dos — 

1.  Previous  to  Justinian  depended  on  whether  the  return  was  especially 
stipulated  for  or  not.  If  the  former,  then  the  action  ex  stipnlafu  de  dote 
reddtnda  (on  the  stipulation  for  the  return  of  the  dos)  might  be  instituted, 
and  if  the  agreement  were  not  a  stipulation,  but  only  a  simple  innominate 
contract  (§  443,  svpra)^  the  pnr.scnpfio  vfrhis  actio  (action  on  the  words  of 
the  contract)  might  be  instituted,  neither  of  which  was  subject  to  special 
restrictions.  In  the  second  case,  when  the  dos  could  be  redemanded  without 
stipulation,  the  rci  uxori^  s.  doth  s.  de  dote  action  could  be  instituted,  a 
honmfidei  action,  which  was  subject  to  many  limitations.'  These  limitations 
partly  affected  the  person  of  the  plaintiff  (§  5G9,  infra)  and  the  time  of  the 
return  (§  570,  infra^,  so  that  for  several  causes  deductions  {retentiones) 

according  to  fr.  7.  J  1.  D.  24.  3.  see  Cuj'aSj  ad  Pauli  sent.  rec.  Lib.  2.  tit.  22.  J  1  ; 
ad  Papiniani  qua.\stion.  Lib.  IL  Observat.  Lib.  14.  c.  22;  Don€lht»,  Comm.  jur.  civ. 
Lib.  14,  c.  7  ;  Schrader^  De  divisione  fructum  dotis,  Ilelmstcdt,  1805 ;  Giiicky  Comm. 
VoL  27,  'i  127G.  d-k. 

*  Ulpian,  VL  J  14-17  ;  Dig.  25.  1  ;  Diener^  De  impensarum  in  res  dotalcs,  Leipsic, 
1824. 

«§  37.  L  4.6;  fr.  5G.  g  3.  D.  23.3;  fr.  5.  pr.  J?  1.  2.  fr.  7.  g  l.fr.  8-11.  pr.  D.  25.  1; 
fr.  7.  {  16.  D.  24.  3 ;  Const,  un.  g  5.  C.  5.  13 ;  Glilck,  Comm.  Vol.  27,  g  1280 ;  Tiffer- 
stromj  Vol.  2,  p.  59;  Dernhurg^  Compensat.  p.  100,  scq. 

•  On  the  restitution  of  a  usufruct  constituted  as  </o«,  see  fr.  57.  D.  24.  3  ;  fr.  QQ, 
fr.  78.  J  2.  D.  23.  3  ;   Me.yerfcld^  supra^  c.  22-24. 

♦  Meyerfdd,  supra,  g  9-21.  *  fr.  12.  §  2.  fr.  43.  pr.  g  1.  D.  23.  3. 

•  fr.  14.  J  3.  D.  23.  5.  7  Const,  un.  C.  5.  13. 
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could  be  made;*  and,  finally,'  the  husband,'  as  defendant,  had  the  benefit  of 
paying  what  he  was  able  {Itenefirhim  comi>etentift), 

2.  Justinian  further  extended  the  right  for  reclaiming  a  do*  whose  return 
was  not  agreed  on.  He  pn^scribcd  that  a  stipulation  (§  5G9,  infra)  should  be 
presumed,  on  which  an  action  on  the  stipulation  could  be  instituted,  which, 
in  the  whole,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  action,  and  in  which  the  special 
limitations  of  the  former  rei  uxon'pe  action  cease,*  so  far  as  the  contrary  was 
not  specially  prescribed.  However,  this  new  action  (m  the  stipulation  belongs 
to  the  hnutr  fidn  actions,  and  the  husband  shall  only  be  condemned  to  the 
extent  uf  his  ability  to  pay,*  as  in  the  old  action  rei  uxoritr^  and  the  return 
shall  not  always  be  immediately  required  after  the  dissolution  of  marriage 
(§  570,  iii/ni).  The  same  action  with  ita  characteristics  must  be  instituted, 
if  one,  who  without  an  express  convention  therefor,  can  institute  it,  specially 
stipulated  for  the  return  of  the  flog.  If  another  person  constitute  the  dos, 
and  on  the  constitution  stipulate  for  the  return  of  it,  then  for  such  person 
and  heirs  there  \s  the  ordinary  old  action  on  the  stipulatitm;  and  if  the  con- 
vention be  not  clad  in  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  then  such  person  has  the 
action  on  the  words  of  the  contract  (prnticriptio  verhU)} 

c.  Persons  who  may  Claim  the  Return  of  the  Dos,'' 

§  569.  1.  When  the  wife  is  living  at  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  then — 
a.  According  to  the  ancient  law,  if  she  be  mi  Juris  she  has  the  m  uxorim 
action,  and  if  she  be  filinfmnilias,  then  he  who  has  the  paternal  power  has 
the  action,  but  may  sue  only  with  her  consent.*  Herein  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  doti  derived  rx  parte  jMitema  and  that  derived  otherwise  (/>re>- 
frctltln  and  ndrmtitia  don).  The  wife's  right  of  action,  if  she  have  not 
already  couimeneetl  suit  or  at  least  placed  the  debtor  in  default,  does  not  pass 
to  her  heir^,^  hut  the  father's  passes  to  the  wife,  whether  he  die  before  or 
aftvr  the  institution  t»f  suit.*® 

f*.  By  the  Justinian  law  neither  the  wife  nor  her  parrns  can  reclaim  the 

'  K-I*Oi*ialIy  on  Account  of  expenses,  donations  and  abstractions,  and  in  the  case 
of  thf  ili«M>liitioii  of  the  ninrriat^e  (formerly,  before  the  guilty  wife  lo^it  the  whole 
dv9  ,  on  actoiiiit  uf  rhiMrcii  nnd  immorality:   Tlpian,  VI.  {  9,  »fq. 

'  Th<  e«ii<.t  i/*-  'ihtrutn  ul-o  applies  to  this.     See  Const,  nn.  {  3.  C  5.  13. 

3  a:>o  hi«  roller  niid  his  cliildren  out  of  the  same  marriage,  but  not  his  other 
heir>     ir.  \:».  ^  '-'.  fr.  1«;.  IS.  I).  24.  3;  fr.  12.  13.  21.  I).  42.  1. 

•  K-]>vci.illy  the  lieiltictiuns,  Connt.  un.  }  5.  C.  5.  13,  and  the  edict  dt  aUeruto^ 
(*i»n-'.  un.  ;  :{.  i\  '».  13. 

'-  (\»ii*t.  un  i  7.  (\  Ti.  13 :  \  37.  I.  4.  G :  Sumann^  Diss,  de  reterum  dotis  actionnm, 

K..  1.  !••:•.  .    Ttj'r^'r..m,  Vol.  2.  >^  54-56,  J  t>3-«;5. 

•  r,,i,.t.  (in.  i   1.5.  i\  5.   13. 

■  .<• .   *  :.•,:.  *riy.r«i.  n«»if  1.  p.  425.     See  Van'J^'row,  I  220,  Rem.  1. 

•  I'l  iH'j    VI.  5  .: :  fr.  2.  \\  1.  2.  fr.  3.  fr.  22.  {{  4.  0.  0.  10.  fr.  34.  D.  24.  3;  Const. 


2.  7  <".  :..  1'^. 


•  r;j  i,in.  VI.  j  7  ;   Frinrra.  Vul.  }  59. 
^'*i  ijU3l.  uu    i  14.  C.  5.  13. 
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do$  if  the  marriage  be  divorced  and  the  wife  be  the  guilty  party  (§  579, 
wjra).  Otherwise  a  stipulation  for  the  return  of  the  dos  for  the  wife's  ben- 
efit will  be  generally  presumed,  and  only  then  may  the  father  or  grandfmdier 
in  the  old  way  institute  a  suit  in  his  own  name  in  the  new  action  on  the 
stipulation  if  it  concern  a  dos  ex  parte  patema  and  the  wife  be  still  in  the 
donor's  power.^  Every  other  dos^  if  the  wife  be  still  filia/amtltas^  fidls  into 
the  property  derived  otherwise  than  from  the  father  or  grandfather  (pecuHvm 
adventitium)}  If  the  wife  die,  then  the  action  always  passes  to  the  heirs;* 
if  the  father  or  grandfather  die,  then  his  action  passes  to  the  wife  or  her 
heirs.* 

2.  If  the  marriage  be  dissolved  by  the  wife's  death— 

a.  Then,  by  the  ancient  law,  the  profectUia  dos  may  be  reclaimed  in  the 
rei  uxoriK  action  by  the  donor  if  he  still  live  and  a  pact  de  Ivcranda  dote 
were  not  made,  whether  the  wife  had  been  under  his  power  or  not.*  If  there 
be  children  existing  out  of  the  marnage  in  question,  then  the  husband  retains 
because  of  each  child  a  fifth  part;*  so  that  if  there  be  five  or  more  children 
there  is  naught  to  be  paid.  If  the  donor  of  the  profectitia  dos  be  dead  ix 
if  the  dos  be  adventitial  then  the  husband  generally  receives  it,  and  only  id 
one  exceptional  case  have  the  wife's  heirs  the  rei  uocorise  action,  t.  «.,  when 
the  husband  caused  her  death.'' 

b.  By  Justinian's  ordinance  the  stipulation  presumed  for  the  wife's  benefit, 
as  also  for  her  heirs,  is  effectual  if  a  pact  de  lucranda  dote  be  not  made.* 
The  donor  of  the  profectitia  dos  still  living  has  only  in  the  single  case  the 
preference  over  the  heirs  when  the  wife  as  his  Jilia/amilias  is  dead,  so  that 
he  would  have  had  the  action  on  the  stipulation  even  if  the  marriage  had 
been  dissolved  without  her  death.*  In  this  case  it  matters  not  whether  chil- 
dren of  the  marriage  in  question  exist  or  not.'^  If  the  husband  become  poor 
or  bankrupt  he  is  obliged  to  return  the  dos  even  during  marriage."  In 
several  other  cases  he  is  permitted  to  restore  the  same  during  marriage." 

^  Const,  un.  pr.  H  11.  13.  14.  C.  5.  13.  On  the  last  case,  see  also  Const.  2.  C.  6. 
60.  and  Novel  97.  c.  5. 

•  Const.  2.  C.  5.  18.  »  Const,  un.  J  4.  C.  5.  13. 
^  Const,  an.  J  14.  C.  5.  13. 

»  Ulpian,  VI.  {  4 ;  fr.  6.  D.  23.  3 ;  fr.  71.  D.  21.  2  ;  fr.  5.  D.  24.  2 ;  Tr.  10.  pr.  fir.  59. 
D.  24.  3. 

•  Ulpian,  1.  c.  »  Ulpian,  VI.  J§  4.  6. 

»  Const,  un.  {  6.  C.  6.  13.  •  Const,  un.  J  13.  C.  5.  13. 

10  But  this  was  a  contested  matter  between  the  glossators  Bulgarus  and  Martinus : 
Savigny^  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter,  Vol.  4,  p.  83.  On  the  later  views,  see 
Oluck,  Vol.  27,  p.  205,  seq. 

"  fr.  24.  pr.  D.  24.  3 ;  Const.  29.  C.  6.  12 ;  Const.  1.  C.  5.  17 ;  Novel  97.  c.  6.  But 
in  this  case  the  income  must  be  applied  to  the  marriage  burdens,  and  the  husband^s 
creditors  have  no  claim  thereon. 

M  fr.  20.  D.  24.  3 ;  fr.  73.  \  1.  D.  23.  3.  In  general  the  husband  cannot  return  the 
dos  during  the  marriage:  Const,  un.  C.  5.  19;  Const.  20.  C.  5.  12  ;  Novel  22.  c.  39. 
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d.  Time  for  the  Return  of  the  Dos, 

§  570.  1.  By  the  ancient  law  the  return  of  the  dos  aflcr  the  dissolution  of 
marriage  depended  on  whether  the  dos  could  be  reclaimed  in  the  action  ex 
stipulftfUj  or  on  the  words  of  the  contract  (^prfesrriptio  verbis)^  or  only  in  the 
action  rei  uxon'fe.  In  the  first  case  the  whole  dos  could  be  reclaimed  imme* 
diatoly  on  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  In  the  second  case  the  husband  was 
only  liable  to  return  the  quantities  received  in  three  annual  periods  (annua 
binui,  trima  die),  but  he  had  to  restore  all  other  things  immediately  on  the 
dissolution  of  marriage.*  By  Justinian's  more  modern  ordinance  the  dotal 
land  uiu8t  be  returned  immediately  afler  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  unless 
there  be  a  convention  to  the  contrary.  For  movable  things,  which  also  in- 
clude things  in  Cj^uantities,  it  depends  on  (when  the  new  action  ex  itipulatu 
may  be  inntituted)  whether  a  certain  revenue  be  paid  by  a  third  party  or  if 
the  hu»bund  i»ed  them  in  his  household  or  business.  In  the  first  case 
the  husband  must  divide  the  produce  of  the  year  in  which  the  marriage  was 
dii»!<ulved  with  the  wife  or  her  heirs  in  proportion  to  the  time.  In  the  second 
case  he  need  not  return  them  till  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the  husband  or  his 
heirs  delay  the  return  beyond  this  time  they  must  pay  four  per  centum  inter- 
est for  the  delay.* 

e.  The  Wifo'a  Seeurity  for  the  Dos, 

§  571.  In  the  ancient  law  there  was  but  little  security  for  the  dos  excepting 
the  prohibition  to  alienate  the  dotal  land  (§  5G5,  supra).  If  the  husband 
gave  no  hy|M)theca  for  her  security  for  the  restitution  of  the  dos^  then  in  the 
event  of  the  marshalling  of  his  assets  she  had  only  a  highly  personal  prefer- 
ence over  his  chirographic  creditors.'  Justinian  gradually  gave  her  several 
seeuriti(»s. 

1.  In  the  year  528  he  prescribed*  that  if  the  wife,  because  of  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  husband,  be  in  the  position  to  reclaim  the  dos  during  the 
marriage  (^end  of  §  569.  supra),  and  hence  to  hold  the  husband's  property 
c<jnventionally  hy|K)thecated  to  her  as  security,  she  shall  not  only  be  protected 
by  a  di'fcnee  ag:iiii.'«t  the  subsi*C|uent  lien  creilitors  if  she4>e  in  poR.«<e88ion  of 
this  jtrnptTty,  but  .nhull  also  be  authorized  to  institute  an  hypothecary  action 
agaiii>t  the  |Hi«*«'»»^nr  of  the  projierty  hypothecated  to  her  if  the  latter  have 
not  an  oldiT  and  bitter  right  to  the  same,  and  the  defence  of  the  subsisting 
marriu*:e  .shall  n<it  bo  set  up  against  her. 

Aii'l  (vi-n  ill  tlie  cxceptionnl  ca^es  a  promise  to  return  it  is  not  binding:  fr.  28.  D. 
23.  4  ;   tilurk,  Couiiii.  Vol.  27.  \  I27G,  a.  b. 

*  un  (liiif  ancient  Uw.  l*I|iiun,  VI.  \  8;  FrA{i^ni.  Vatic.  J  94-122. 

'  Const,  un.  I  7.  C.  5.  13;  Uluck,  Comm.  Vol.  27,  {  127C,  c. ;   TigevtrUm^  Vol.  3, 

{  •>;. 

»  fr.  17  \  1.  I).  42.  :.;  fr.  74.  I>.  23.  3;  Const,  un.  C.  7.  74;  Dabeiow,  Vom  Coo- 
cur  j'O.  pi>.  Jl  I.  j:»«;  ;    Tijrrtfr',m,  Vol.  2.  }J  67,  68. 

*  Ctaj-t.  2'J.  C.  J.  12.  i?ee  fr.  24.  pr.  D.  24.  3;  Conat.  30.  in  fin.  C.  5.  12;  NoTel 
1*7.  c.  6. 
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2.  Justinian,  by  a  constitution  in  the  year  529/  prescribed  the  foUowlDg : 
a.  The  wife  shall  have  the  right  on  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  to 

claim  all  the  still  existing  dotal  property  in  an  action  m  rem,  be  it  movable 
or  immovable,  appraised  or  unappraised,  as  if  it  were  her  own  property  (re$ 
quasi  propnas^,  and  no  creditor  of  the  husband  shall  in  pursiiance  of  an 
hypotheca  thereon  have  a  better  right  to  it. 

h.  The  wife  shall  also  have  a  legal  hypotheca  on  the  dotal  property,  and 
she  shall  have  the  choice  either  to  claim  the  property  in  an  actioD  in  rem  or 
claim  it  in  the  action  hypothecary.  In  the  latter  action  she  shall  have  prefer- 
ence over  all  the  hypothecary  creditors  of  the  husband. 

c.  Kespecting  both  of  these  actions  the  prescription  shall  only  ran  against 
her  from  the  time  she  might  have  instituted  them. 

3.  In  the  year  530  Justinian  gave  for  the  security  of  the  wife,  her  heirs 
and  to  her  father  if  he  had  the  right  to  reclaim  (but  not  to  a  third  party 
constitutor  of  the  dos)^  a  general  legal  hypotheca  on  the  entire  property  of 
the  husband.  In  this,  however,  they  stood  back  of  his  older  and  better  pawn 
and  hypothecary  creditors.^ 

4.  Finally  Justinian  prescribed,  in  the  year  531,  that  the  wife  and  her 
children  (but  only  these)  should  also  have  a  preference  over  all  in  this 
hypotheca.' 

B.  GIFT  BECAUSE  OP  MARRIAGE*  (propter  nup  ft  OS  donatio). 

§  572.  The  Christian  emperors  before  Justinian  instituted  several  rules 
respecting  the  bridegroom's  gift  to  the  bride  in  anticipation  of  marriage  {anU ' 
nvpdas  or  anteiiuptialis  donatio)  not  applicable  to  other  gifts,  whereby  this 
gift  obtained  a  certain  resemblance  to  dos}     This  gave  rise  to  the  ordinance 

1  Const.  30.  C.  5.  12.  However,  this  constitution  is  construed  in  various  wava. 
See,  on  the  one  side,  especially  Gliickj  Comm.  Vol.  25,  p.  142  ;  Tigerstrinn,  Dolal- 
rechtj-Vol.  2,  g  69.  Buchholtz,  Jur.  Abh.  No.  11,  leaves  to  the  wife  the  choice  be- 
tween the  action  in  rem  and  the  action  hypothecaria.  Jungenfeldt,  Uber  das  Pfand- 
recht  an  eigener  sache  (Gieszcn,  1827),  p.  44,  only  allows  the  wife  the  action  hgpoth" 
ecaria  for  the  dotal  things. 

«  Const,  un.  gg  1.  3.  4.  11.  13.  C.  5.  13. 

•Const.  12.  C.  8.  18.  See  Novel  97.  c.  2.  3;  Novel  109.  c.  1.  and  ?J  350,  352, 
tuprOj  as  also  the  writings  therein  cited,  and  also  Tigerstriim,  Vol.  2,  p.  378,  ^  76. 

*  J  3.  I,  2.  7.  and  Theophilus  ad  h.  1.  Cod.  5.  3.  and  the  Constitutions  and  Novels 
cited  in  the  following  notes.  On  the  idea,  object  and  the  entire  juridical  relations 
of  donatio  propter  nuptias  the  jurists  still  entertain  very  conflicting  views.  See 
Schorchj  Diss,  de  donatione  propter  nuptias,  Erford.  1787  ;  Koch,  Diss,  de  donatione 
propter  nuptias,  Leipsic,  1818;  Gldck,  Comm.  Vol.  25,  §  1242.  In  Germany  the 
Roman  propter  nuptias  donatio  is  not  recognized. 

*  Included  in  which  is  especially — 

1.  That  they  generally  become  retrogressive  if  the  marriage  do  not  occur  :  Const. 
15.  16.  C.  6.  3.  (see  Const.  10-12.  C.  5.  3) ;  §  3.  I.  2.  7. 

2.  That  on  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  it  regularly  passes  to  the  husband 
like  the  dot  to  the  wife,  Const.  18.  C.  6.  3,  but  on  a  divorce  the  guilty  husband 
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of  Justin*  which  permitted  this  gifl  to  be  iDcreased  during  marriage,  and  of 
Jui^tinian's  ordinnnce'  that  a  gifl  having  the  characteristics  of  the  former 
anU  nujtfifis  iJounth  may  be  made  afler  as  well  as  before  marriage,  wherefore 
it  is  no  longer  termed  autt^  but  propter  tiuptias  donatio.  At  a  later  period 
Justinian  prescribed  further  rules  respecting  the  propter  nvptia*  donatio^  and 
by  the  most  modern  Justinian  law  those  in  force  are  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  The  husband  s  father  b  as  much  bound  to  contribute  a  gifl  because  of 
marriage  as  the  wifc^s  father  to  contribute  a  doi} 

2.  The  gift  because  of  marriage  and  the  do»  must  be  equal.  The  excess 
of  one  over  the  other  is  invalid.* 

3.  The  gift  because  of  marriage  is  not  usually  delivered  to  the  wife,  but 
the  husband  retains  it  or  receives  it  primarily  to  manage  and  to  apply  the 
receipts,  like  those  of  the  </o«,  to  the  bearing  of  the  marriage  burdens ;  but 
he  cannot  aliene  or  pledge  the  immovables  belonging  to  it,  even  with  the 
wife's  consent,  uulet^s  she  repeat  her  consent  after  the  lapse  of  two  years.* 
The  wife  has  also  for  the  security  of  her  claim  on  the  gifl  Ixtcause  of  marriage 
a  legal  but  unprivileged  hypotheca  on  the  husband's  property. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  husband's  impoverishment  the  wife  may  claim  the 
marriage  gift  like  the  don,  even  during  marriage;  but  she  cannot  aliene  it, 
but  uiuj^t  apply  the  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  the  marriage.* 

5.  After  the  dissolution  of  marriage  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed — 

a.  If  the  marriage  he  dissolved  by  the  wife's  death  or  by  divorce,  then  the 
husband  retains  the  gifl  because  of  marriage  for  himself,  unless  a  third  party 
contributod  it  and  rc*served  to  himself  its  reclamation,^  or  if  the  husband 
were  the  guilty  party  in  a  divorce,  in  which  case  he  loses  it  as  a  penalty  and 
it  p:iss(»s  to  the  wife." 

//.  If  the  marriage  be  dissolved  by  the  husband's  death,  then,  generally,  the 
gift  lK'cau.»*e  of  marriage  passes  to  his  heirs.  For  this  case  a  pact  d*^  hirramla 
prffj/ftr  nnjtfiits  dounfiotif  fur  th<;  wife's  benefit  is  just  as  |KTmissible  as  a  pact 
dt  A//  rauda  dnt*  is  for  the  husband's  benefit  when  the  marriage  is  dissolved 
by  the  wife's  death. 

\o<v^  it  to  the  witV-,  like  the  guilty  wife  loses  the  don  to  the  hu.oband  (\  .'»79,  infra) ; 
iiu-I  if  thf  nwirriu^o  he  <li>!«<)lvfd  by  the  husband'fi  death,  a  pact  renpectingf  tlie  gift 
becaojie  of  marriage  is  allowed,  as  whea  di^solred  by  the  wife's  death  a  pact  re- 
specting' th»'  '/'»•  \*  allowed.     Sec  tn/ra,  note  1,  p.  432. 

>  rmi-t.  It*.  ('.  :..  :t. 

>  ('..n.-t.  2o.  ('.  :,.  :\. 
» t\.M-t.  7.  ('.  :..  11. 

«  No%t!  I'l.  c.  J<» ;  Novel  07.  c.  1.  2;  NoTcl  98.  c.  2. 

1  <„n.t  -..  {\  '^,  \2:  Novel  01.  c.  1  ;  Novel  07.  c.  6.  The  wife  in  certain  ca«ei 
may  cont»-t  it. 

•  Nuv»  .  •;!.  r.  1  .    Novel  loO.  C.  1. 

'  Tun-r    1-    r    :..  :i  ;  TohM.  .ll.  \  I.  C.  5.  12;  Novel  22.  c.  20.  }  I. 

•  C'onM  ^^  j;  4.  :,.  7  ;  C'on*l.  II.  (\  5.  17;  Novel  22.  c.  8.  0.  18;  Novel  53.  c.  6 ; 
Novel  117.  c.  ;♦.  li  4.  5.  c.  13.     (Se«  it{fra,  {  57».) 
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Neither  of  these  conventions  can  be  concluded  without  the  other.  If  ooa 
of  them  do  not  relate  to  the  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  less  than  the 
other,  then  the  greater  is  invalid  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  thb  lesser.* 

0.  PARAPHEBNA. 

§  673.  All  the  wife's  property  other  than  the  dos  and  the  gilt  because  of 
marriage  is  termed  paraphema}  Of  this  she  is  and  continues  to  be  the  abeo- 
lute  owner.  She  may  alieoe  the  property  appertaining  to  it,  whether  it  be 
movable  or  immovable,  and  the  husband  has  no  right  to  it  other  th»n  that 
which  the  wife  allows  him.'  The  wife  may  allow  him  property  therein^  or 
transfer  to  him  only  the  administration  of  it  {res  in  paraphema  dcUa),  In 
the  former  he  has  all  the  rights  of  owner ;  in  the  latter  he  is  bound  to  aocount 
for  his  administration  ^  and  to  pay  damages  caused  purposely  or  by  bis  neglect 
In  this  respect  he  must  exercise  the  same  care  which  he  exercises  in  his  own 
affidrs,*  and  the  wife's  security  for  her  paraphema,  as  far  as  it  consists  in 
claims,  is  a  legal  but  ud privileged  hypotheca  on  the  husband's  proper^ 
(§  344,  supra^.'^ 

D.  MARRIAGE  PACTS*  (pacta  dotalm). 

§  574.  The  rights  of  property  of  husband  and  wife  are  frequently  more 
closely  defined  by  marriage  conventions,  marriage  pacts,  marriage  artides 
{pacta  dotalia  s.  nuptialia^^  which  may  be  entered  into  before  or  after  the 
marriage.'"  In  the  former,  the  condition  that  the  marriage  follows  b  of  course 
understood.^'  They  are  usually  in  writing  (tnstrumenta  dotalia^^  and  serve  as 
proof  of  all  conventions  which  have  beeu  made  io  regard  to  the  dos  or  gen- 
erally of  the  pactor's  property  relating  to  the  marriage.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  be  reduced  to  writing,"  nor  is  a  judicial  record  thereof  required, 

1  Const.  20.  pr.  C.  6.  3 ;  Const.  9.  10.  C.  5.  14;  Novel  22.  c.  20;  Novel  97.  c.  1. 
On  the  children's  right  to  this  marriage  profit  (lucrum  nuptiale)^  see  in/ra,  J  580. 

*  Hulder,  ah  Eyhen,  De  jure  paraphernorum,  in  his  works  edited  by  Ilerty  Stras- 
burg,  1708,  p.  307;   Oiuck,  Comm.  Vol.  26,  J  1240;  //(WW,  §  120-130. 

•Const.  8.  11.  C.  6..  14. 

*  fr.  9.  {J  2.  3.  D.  23.  3.  But  the  paraphema  is  not  thereby  changed  to  a  dbt, 
because  the  intention  so  to  constitute  it  is  wanting :  JIataey  p.  430. 

8  fr.  95.  pr.  D.  35.  2. 

*  Censt.  11.  C.  5.  14;  Const.  21.  C.  2.  13. 
f  Const.  12.  C.  5.  14. 

•Dig.  23.  4;  Cod.  5.  14;  GlUck^  Comm.  Vol.  25,  J  1244;  Tiffertirom,  Im  Rom. 
Dotalrecht,  Vol.  1,  §  15,  Vol.  2,  {  77-80. 

*  But  a  distinction  is  also  made  between  nuptial  pacts,  which  relate  to  the  per- 
sonal relations  between  parents  and  children,  and  dotal  pacts,  which  relate  to  their 
property. 

w  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  12.  J  1.  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  23.  4. 

"  ftr.  4.  J  2.  D.  2.  14;  fr.  21.  68.  D.  23.  3. 

^'  Const,  an.  pr.  C.  5.  13 ;  Const.  15.  C.  5.  12.  By  Justinian's  prescript  only  per- 
sons bearing  high  honors  and  persona  illustres  need  a  marriage  agreement  in  writ- 
ing: Novel  117.  c.  4.  6.    By  the  Roman  law  the  legitimation  of  the  illegitimate 
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if  a  gift  contained  in  the  writing  does  not  require  it.*  In  regard  to  their 
purpose,  naught  can  be  agreed  on  which  is  contrary  to  the  object  of  the  mar- 
riage' or  to  the  respect  of  thQ  husband  and  the  esteem  of  the  wife,  or  which 
opposes  the  constitution  of  the  dos,  and  whereby  the  rights  of  either  husband 
or  wife  in  relation  to  the  dos  or  the  marriage  crift  are  diminished  or  imper- 
illed.' Yet  a  convention  that  the  husband  on  the  wife's  death  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  dos*  and  the  wife  on  the  husband's  death  the  gift 
because  of  marriage,'  is  valid. 

E.  GIFTS  BETWEEN  HUSBAND  AND  WIPE*  (donatio  inter  virum  et  vxorem), 

§  575.  Gifts  made  by  husband  and  wife  to  each  other  during  mamage  are 
invalid  per  «/-,  but  become  valid ^  if  the  donor  die  during  marriage  without 
revoking  them.'  The  donor,  but  not  the  donor's  heirs,  may  revoke  the  gift 
at  any  time,  and  may  not  only  refuse  the  performance  of  his  or  her  promise, 
but  mny  also  redemand  the  thing  given,  if  it  still  exist,  in  specie,  by  the  action 
rri  vindinttio  ;  but  if  it  do  not,  by  the  condictio  sine  causa,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  donee  at  the  time  of  the  litis  contesfatio  has  been  enriched  by 
it.*  If  the  donor  die  before  the  donee,  without  revocation,  then  the  gift  be- 
comes valid ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  donee  die  before  the  donor,  then  the  gift 
is  and  remains  invalid,  even  without  revocation.  If  both  parties  die  at  tho 
same  time,  then  the  mutual  gifts  become  valid.^^ 

IJut  all  this  applies  only — 

chiMrcn  )>y  the  subRcqueat  marriage  of  their  parents  requires  that  ther  enter  into 
a  written  marriage  agreement:  {  13.  I.  1.  10;  Const.  6.  7.  10.  11.  Cod.  5.  27;  Novel 
8y.  c.  8. 

»  Const.  25.  C.  f).  16 ;  Novel  127.  c.  2.     Sec  tupra,  {  467,  div.  3. 

•cap.  24.  X.  2.  24. 

»  CoHMiIt.  vet.  Irti,  ^  4,  and  Paul,  Sent  rec.  I.  1.  6.  E.  g.,  fr.  27.  {  2.  D.  2.  14  ;  fr.  2. 
fr.  4.  pr.  Ir.  12.  {  1.  fr.  5.  JJ  1.  2.  fr.  6.  fr.  14-17.  D.  23.  4;  fr.  14.  {  1.  D.  24.  3; 
Con?»l.  3.  t).  !♦.  10.  C.  5.  14  ;  Novel  97.  cap.  1  ;  Tiger»trom,  Vol.  2,  J  81. 

«  fr.  12.  pr.  fr.  26.  J  2.  D.  23.  4;  Const.  6.  C.  6.  14;  Const   un.  {  6.  C.  5.  13. 

•  Soe  ^.  r»72,  note  1,  p.  432,  tupra. 

•  Mk'  24.  1  ;  (\)d.  5.  16  (Tit.  X.  4.  20);  GentilU,  De  donationibus  inter  rirnm 
ct  ii\(»rcni.  Frankfort,  1»;06;  Oliick,  Comm.  Vol.  25,  {  1263,  Vol.  26,  to  {  125S; 
llartitzMch,  Eherecht,  {  205-222  ;  Savigny,  Svstem,  Vol.  4,  p.  165,  $eq. 

f  This  validation  ri-tfta  ou  a  senatusconsultum  under  the  gOTcroment  of  Septimias 
Severn?  and  .Vntoniinif*  Caracalla  proposed  bj  the  latter  in  the  jcar  206  of  the  present 
era.  Si  «•  fr.  2:<.  :r.».  pr.  \  I.  D.  24.  1  ;  Const.  3.  C.  5.  16;  Savigny,  p.  180.  Whether 
gifts  bv  which  only  some  things  are  promised  are  in  this  manner  validated  is  much 
contotcd. 

•  fr.  :j  \  10.  fr.  32.  fr.  33.  {  2.  D.  24.  1 ;  Const.  10.  C.  5.  16.  For  the  reason  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  donation,  see  Katmmerer^  Obs.  jur.  cir.,  Rostock,  1828. 

•  fr.  5.  \  18.  fr.  6.  fr.  7.  pr.  fr.  31.  {  2.  fr.  55.  D.  24.  1  ;  Dabtlow^  Vom  Concarte, 
p.  361,  #/y. 

»•  Con«t.  6.  Con^t.  25  C.  5.  16 ;  fr.  I.  {  alt.  D.  41.  6 ;  fr.  32.  {  14.  D.  24.  1  ;  fr.  26. 
D.  yj.  6  ;  fr.  5.  D.  34.  5. 
28 
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1.  To  gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  bat  not  to  other  oooventions,  in 
which  a  gift  is  in  whole  or  in  part  disguised,'  and 

2.  To  gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  and  not  to  ^fts  between  betrothed, 
or  to  concubiDes,  or  to  such  gifts  as  are  made  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage ; '  but  otherwise  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  husband  or  wife 
gave  immediately  one  to  the  other,  or  if  the  donor  be  connected  only  through 
the  patria  potestas  with  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  donee,  or  if  the  donee  be 
conDCct'Cd  in  this  manner  with  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  donor,  or  if  some 
one  who  is  thus  connected  with  one  of  the  married  parties  give  to  some  person 
who  is  similarly  connected  with  the  other  married  party.'  There  are,  how- 
ever, gifts  between  husband  and  wife  which,  from  their  incipience,  are  valid 
and  irrevocable,  in  which  are  included,  viz. :  if  the  donee  be  not  enriched  or 
the  donor  not  impoverished  thereby ;  *  if  the  gift  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
household  or  the  acquisition  of  an  honor;*  if  the  gift  consist  in  trifles;*  if 
the  gift  be  for  the  restoration  of  a  building;^  if  the  other  party  made  a  gift 
which  for  some  cause  cannot  be  revoked  ;^  if  it  were  made  with  the  view  to 
a  divorce;'  and  if  the  regent  and  regentess  give  to  each  other.*® 

CHAPTER  III. 

DISSOLUTION    OP    MARRIAGE. 

I.  In  General. 

§  576.  Marriage  is  dissolved  by — 

1.  Death  and  the  maxima  capitis  deminutio  (loss  of  status)  of  either  the 
husband  or  the  wife." 

1  fr.  5.  il  5.  6.  7.  fr.  Y.  §  5.  fr.  52.  D.  24.  1. 

«  fr.  5.  pr.  fr.  27.  64.  65.  D.  24.  1 ;  fr.  31.  D.  39.  5.  On  the  case  if  the  gift  be  made 
in  an  invalid  marriage,  see  fr.  3.  §  I.  fr.  32.  §2  27.  28.  fr.  65.  D.  24.  1 ;  fr.  128.  D.  30; 
Const.  7.  C.  5.  16;  Savigny^  p.  167,  aeq. 

8  fr.  3.  I  2-8.  fr.  32.  J  16.  D.  24.  1  ;  Fragm.  Vat.  g  269;  Sat^gny,  pp.  171,  172, 
particularly  note  o.  By  whose  death  in  such  cases  the  gift  is  validated,  see  fr. 
32.  il  16.  20.  D.  24.  1. 

*  fr.  5.  II  8-12.  16.  fr.  8.  9.  pr.  fr.  5.  fr.  32.  §  14.  D.  24.  1.  In  which  is  included 
if  a  husband  or  wife  renounce  an  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  other:  fr.  5.  I 
13-15.  fr.  31.  8  7.  D.  24.  1. 

6  fr.  31.  I  10.  fr.  40-42.  D.  24.  1 ;  Ulpian,  VII.  g  1. 

•  fr.  7.  I  1.  fr.  31.  §g  8.  9.  D.  24.  1. 

'  fr.  14.  D.  24.  1.  But  not  if  something  be  given  for  the  building  of  a  new  house : 
fr.  13.  J  2.  D.  24.  1. 

8  In  such  case  there  is  a  peculiar  compensation :  fr.  7.  J  2.  D.  24.  1.  That  all 
xemuneratory  gifts  should  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  is  of  opinion :  Gliickj  Vol.  26, 
pp.  194,  199. 

•fr.  11.  g  11.  fr.  12.  fr.  60.  g  1.  fr.  62.  D.  24.  1. 

w  Const.  26.  C.  5.  16. 

w  fr.  1.  D.  24.  2.     However,  see  Novel  22.  c.  7.  8 ;  Hasse^  Giiterrecht,  3|  55,  56. 
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2.  By  a  marriage  impediment  arising  daring  marriage,  and  which,  by  the 
ancient  Roman  law,  was  especially  the  case  when  an  inequality  of  station 
arose/  and,  by  the  modem  law,  when  near  relationship  occurred.' 

3.  By  divorce,  which  will  be  particularly  treated  of  hereafter. 

II.  By  Divorce.' 

§  677.  By  divorce  {(livortium,  repndium)  is  understood  the  dissolution  of  a 
valid  marriage^  in  the  lifetime  of  both  husband  and  wife  agreeably  to  the  will 
of  one  or  both  of  them.  The  Romans  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  marriage, 
according  to  its  moral  nature,  is  a  community  for  life  founded  on  the  free  union 
of  husband  and  wife,  and  is  dissolvable  at  the  will  of  husband  and  wife  when 
either  both  of  the  parties  or  only  one  of  them  no  longer  feels  disposed  to 
such  a  community.'  Thus,  with  the  Romans,  divorce  was  a  voluntary,  private 
act,*  whose  validity  did  not  depend  on  a  cause  for  it.  However,  since  the 
time  of  the  lf*x  Julia  de  aduUen'U,  a  form  was  prescribed  for  it.^  At  an 
early  period,  on  the  reclaiming  of  the  </o«,  regard  was  had  if  one  party,  and 
which,  were  guilty.*     The  Christian  emperors  were  the  first  to  prescribe,  by 

»  See,  however,  fr.  44.  ?  6.  D.  23.  2 ;  Const.  4.  C.  5.  62 ;  Const.  18.  C.  5.  4. 

'  E.  g.^  when  the  father-in-law  adopts  his  son-in-law  without  previously  eman- 
cipating? his  daughter :  ^  2.  I.  1.  10 ;  fr.  67.  {  3.  D.  23.  2 ;  HoMtt^  \  57.  On  two  cases 
in  which  the  canon  law  permits  the  marriage  to  cease  for  similar  causes,  see  c.  27. 
2-*.  C.  27.  qu.  2  ;  c.  2.  7.  14.  X.  3.  32  ;  Walter,  Kirchenr.  J  320-329.  See  c.  6.  7.  8. 
X.  4.  19. 

»  Dig.  24.  2;  Cod.  Theod.  3.  16;  Cod.  Just.  5.  17;  Novel  22.  c.  4-19;  Novel  117. 
c.  8-14;  Novel  123.  c.  40;  Novel  127.  c.  4;  Novel  134.  c.  11  ;  Novel  (non-gloss.) 
1-10  ;  Wannaar,  Diss,  de  divortiis  et  repudiis,  Ghent,  1820 ;  WachttT,  Cher  Ehescheid* 
ungeu  bei  den  Romern,  Stuttgart,  1822;  Hattt,  $upra,  {  40-54;  Olucky  Comm.  Vol. 
20,  J  1259,  »eq. ;  Sarit/njf,  Verm.  Schriften,  Vol.  1,  No.  4. 

*  Also  at  present.  The  judicial  annulling  declaration,  which  at  present  is  al9o 
allowed  by  the  Catholic  church  law  in  an  invalid  marriage,  is  somewhat  different : 
Waltrr,  ^  316;  IlartiUtch,  Eberecht,  {  301. 

*  fr.  19.  134.  in  f.  D.  45.  1  ;  Const.  2.  C.  8.  39. 

*Thi9  was  also  generally  in  the  former  marriage  with  manut.  However,  after 
the  umrriage  was  renounced,  the  manu*  bad  also  to  be  specially  dissolved  by  crnan- 
nyatto,  and  the  wife  might  demand  this  from  the  husband :  Gains,  I.  {  137.  In  the 
oMcn  timo  only  the  confarreated  marriage  appears  to  have  been  indissolable,  and 
that  of  the  Flamen  Dtalis  continued  till  the  time  of  Domitian  indiisolablt,  while 
other  confarreated  marriages,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  pontifices,  might  he 
iii!<<>nlved  hy  dttTartatio :  Dionysius,  II.  25;  Gellius,  X.  15 ;  Festus,  DiflTareatio  v. 
Flameo  ;  J'lutarch,  Qu«st.  Rom.  50. 

^  It  consisted  in  a  renunciation  by  an  emancipated  perton  before  seven  ftiU-aged 
Roman  citizens  as  witnesseji :  fr.  9.  D.  24.  2.  Diocletian  prescribed  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  letter  of  divorce:  Conwt.  6.  8.  pr.  C.  5.  17. 

*  It  the  wife  were  the  giylty  party,  deductions  could  b«  made  sometimes  because 
of  children  and  other  times  because  of  immorality.  If  the  husband  were  the  guilty 
one,  then  he  mu«t  restore  the  fungible  property  sooner  than  otherwise,  and  with 
the  remainder  be  bad  to  restore  a  proportional  qoanUty  of  the  income :  UlplAO,  VI. 
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specific  ordinaoces,  in  whicli  cases  divorce  is  justifiable  and  in  wbidi 
not,  aflixing  penalties  for  an  nnjostifiable  divorce,  and  at  the  aune  time  ni- 
creasing  the  penalties  of  those  who  for  their  wrongful  acts  were  joatlj  re- 
pudiated (Jfistum  rfpndium).  The  several  roles  thereon  were  fieqneiitlj 
changed.^  By  an  ordinance  of  Anastasins'  there  shonld  be  indnded  in  the 
cases  in  which  both  parties  in  divorce  were  not  ponishable  (divortium  homa 
gratia)  also  the  case  when  both  parties  have  agreed^to  a  diasdiitioii  of  the 
marriage.  Bat  Justinian  altered  this,*  and  threatened  both  partieB  with 
severe  punishment  if  there  were  not  sufficient  cause.^  At  present  totaDj 
difierent  rules  prevail.* 

III.  Effscts  op  the  Dissolution  of  Mabbiaok. 

A.  WITH  RS8PSCT  TO  THE  HUSBAND  AND  WIFB. 

§  578.  In  relation  to  the  husband  and  wife,  the  consequences  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage  which  arises  from  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  or  by 
divorce  are  that  all  their  personal  relations  to  each  other  founded  on  the  nuv- 
riage  cease  (§§  558,  55!),  supra').  Either  of  them  may  enter  into  another 
marriage,  excepting  that  the  widow  and  the  divorced  wife  must  wait  at  least 
a  year  (§  552,  supra,  579,  582,  infra) ;  but  so  long  as  they  do  not  marry 
again  they  retain  their  husband's  name,  degree  and  rank.* 

B.   IN  RBOABD  TO  THE  ESTATE  OF  THE   HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  OENSRALLT.* 

§  579.  In  regard  to  the  estate  of  the  husband  and  wife  the  dissolution  of 
marriage  has  generally  the  effect — 

2  8-13.  The  retention  because  of  children  appears  to  have  occarred  when  the  wife 
or  her  father  dissolved  the  marriage  without  sufficient  cause.  If  the  husband  did 
this,  then  the  nota  Cemoria  affected  him :  Gellius,  X.  23. 

1  See  Const.  1.  C.  Th.  6.  13.  of  Constantine;  Const.  2.  C.  Th.  3.  13.  of  Julian; 
Const.  2.  C.  Th.  3.  16.  of  Honorius  ;  Novel  Theod.  18.  of  Theodosian  II. ;  Const.  8.  C. 
5. 17.  of  the  same  ;  Const.  9.  Ibid,  of  Anastasius ;  Const.  10-12.  Ibid  ,  and  Justinian's 
Novels  cited  in  note  3,  p.  435.  The  latest  rules  respecting  when  the  husband  and 
when  the  wife  can  pronounce  Ajustum  repudium^  so  that  not  the  repudiated  but  the 
repudiating  party  is  punished,  are  contained  in  Novel  117.  c.  8.  9,  and  the  latest 
rales  respecting  when  a  divortium  bona  gratia  is  allowed,  t.  e,,  a  divorce  by  which 
neither  husband  nor  wife  suffers  punishment,  are  contained  in  Novel  117.  c.  10. 12. 

<  Const.  9.  cit. 

*  But  first  in  Novel  117.  c.  10. 
♦Novel  117.  c.  10;  Novel  134.  c.  11. 

*  By  the  Catholic  church  law  no  divorce  is  permitted  because  of  the  sacramental 
characteristics  of  marriage.  By  the  church  law  it  is  allowed  to  Protestants,  who 
do  not  recognize  such  sacramental  characteristics,  always,  however,  only  for  a 
just  cause  and  by  a  judicial  decree  of  divorce:  Tit.  X.  4.  19;  Walter,  {  329-332; 
JIartiUtehj  Eherecht,  {  306-320. 

*  Tr,  22.  2  1.  D.  50.  1 ;  Novel  22.  c.  36. 

^  On  this  matter  see,  especially,  Waehtcr,  Uber  Ehescheidungen  bei  den  RCmern, 
p.  113,  ieq.f  p.  162,  se^.,  p.  236,  ieq. 
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A.  That  the  hasband  must  retarn  only  the  dos  (§  572,  seq.^  svprd)  "vehon 
he  is  Dot  to  acquire  it  at  the  wife's  death  (§§  569,  574, 8i(pra),  and  his  right 
to  the  wife's  paraphernalia  ceases. 

B.  But  if  the  marriage  cease  by  divorce,  theu,  by  the  modem  law,*  there 
are  the  following  special  consequences  in  relation  to  the  estate  of  the  husband 
and  wife : 

1.  Regardless  of  the  fault  of  the  one  or  the  other  party,  it  extinguishes 
every  disposition  by  last  will  made  during  marriage  by  the  one  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other,  as  well  as  the  intestate  inheritance  of  the  husband  and  wife;' 
and  the  marriage  conventions  between  them  also  become  invalid,*  excepting 
80  far  as  they  specially  relate  to  the  case  of  divorce,  wherein  they  retain 
their  validity.* 

2.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  divorce  were  caused  by  the  fault  of  one  of  the 
parties — 

a.  Then  the  guilty  wife,  aa  a  j>eualty,  always  forfeits  her  dog  to  the  hus- 
band and  the  guilty  husband  his  pntpivr  nvptian  (htiafio  to  the  wife;*  and 
in  addition  thereto  the  guilty  wife  cannot  enter  into  a  valid  marriage  f«»r  five 
years.  If  no  doa  and  prophr  miptiati  dunntio  were  contributed,  then,  by  earlier 
ordinancis,  the  inn<>cent  party  shall  receive  the  fourth  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
guilty  one;  but  not  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  g(»ld.*  But,  by  Justin- 
ian's most  recent  ordinance,  if  no  fA>x  be  contributed,  the  husband  shall,  in 
case  of  divorce  because  of  the  wife's  fault,  have  no  further  claim  for  such 
fourth  part,  and  the  wife,  in  case  of  a  divorce  because  of  the  husband's 
guilt,  if  more  than  three  of  his  children  exist  from  a  foHher  or  the  present 
marriage,  shall  have  only  a  man's  portion,  but  in  addition  thereto  the  usual 
fourth  part  of  his  estate.' 

//.  In  several  cases  there  are  other  pecuniary  penalties  for  the  same,  viz. : 
If  the  marriage  be  justly  dissolved  because  of  the  husband's  relations  with 
another  woman,  or  because  he  faWly  accused  the  wife  of  a  violatiim  of  mar- 
riage, then  he  further  loses  for  the  wife's  benefit  one-third  of  the  value  in 
money  of  the  jpntjpf*  r  niijttiti*  dnnatwy  If  the  marriage  be  dissolvi?d  because 
of  a  violation  of  it  by  the  wife,  then  she  is  placed  in  a  convent,  and  not  only 

*  <hi  ihf»  Ancient  law,  pee  tuyra,  J  577,  note  8. 

»  fr.  41».  ?  »;.  I).  32  ;  fr.  un.  D.  38.  11  ;  Novel  117.  c.  5. 

*  ar^'.  fr.  21.  (iH.  [).  23.  3.  and  the  auttiurities  cited  io  note  2. 

*  Nov.l  134.  c.  10.  in  fin. 

^  The  violation  of  the  marriage  hr  the  husband,  in  the  iien.«e  of  the  Roman  law, 
t.  €.,  tht*  committing  of  a'lultery  with  another's  wife,  by  that  law  is  not  sufficient 
caii-c  ftir  the  wiff  for  tlivorcr  ;  but  if  he  were  beheaded  for  that  offence,  then  the 
witV  h.i^  tlii'  same  claim  un  the  propter  nuptiat  donatio  as  in  case  of  a  just  dissolu- 
tion :    Novrl  1.51.  C.  I'J. 

0  ron-t.  H.  >}  4.  5.  7;  Const.  11.  $  1.  C.  5.  17;  Novel  22.  c.  18;  Novel  53.  c.  6; 
Novi-1  7t.  c.  5.     Sf»»  cap.  4.  X.  4.  20. 

^  Novvl  117.  c.  5.  in  fin. 

•Novel  117.  c.  9.  \\  4.  5. 
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loses  her  do$  for  the  husband's  benefit,  but  must  give  him  in  addition  one- 
third  of  the  value  thereof  from  her  own  estate ;  her  remaining  property  shall 
go  partly  to  her  descendants  or  ascendants  and  partly  to  the  convent,  and  the 
latter  shall  have  the  whole  of  it  if  she  have  neither  ascendants  nor  descend- 
ants.^ All  the  penalties  for  divorce  here  named  are  imposed  only  when  it  is 
caused  by  the  fault  of  one  party,  and  they  cease  when  both  parties  are  in 
fault.» 

3.  If  one  of  the  parties  be  repudiated  by  the  other  party  without  sufficient 
cause,^  then  the  latter  is  not  only  punished  with  the  loss  of  the  dos  or  the 
propter  nuptias  donatio^  or  a  substitute  for  the  latter,  but  is  also  punished 
the  same  as  if  he  or  she  had  caused  the  divorce  by  his  or  her  fault  (see 
No.  2,  supra).  But,  by  the  most  modem  law,  the  party  offending  is  placed  in 
a  convent,  be  it  the  wife*  or  the  husband,*  and  the  party's  remaining  estate,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  repudiated  wife  because  of  the  violation  of  marriage,  vests 
partly  in  the  convent  and  partly  in  the  descendants  or  ascendants,  if  such 
exist;  if  not,  then  the  whole  vests  in  the  convent.  If  the  husband  and  wife 
divorce  without  sufficient  cause  by  common  consent,  then  both  of  them  will 
be  placed  in  a  convent,  and  the  entire  estate  of  both  vests  in  the  convent  and 
the  descendants  or  ascendants.^ 

0.   IN   RELATION   T0«  THE   LUCRA  NUPTIALIA   IN   PARTICULAR.^ 

f 

§  580.  By  lucra  nuptialia  is  generally  understood  everything  which  a  hus- 
band or  wife  in  respect  to  the  marriage  acquires  from  the  estate  of  the  other, 
before  marriage,  or  on  agreeing  to  it,  or  during  its  continuance,  or  on  its  dis- 
solution, without  distinction  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  generosity  of  the 
husband  or  wife,  or  in  pursuance  of  the  marriage  contract,  or  against  the 
will  of  the  other  party  by  virtue  of  a  legal  ordinance ;  hence  it  includes  the 
dos  which  vests  in  the  surviving  husband  and  the  propter  nujftt'as  donatio 
which  vests  in  the  surviving  wife  (§  574,  supra),  and  all  gains  arising  from 
divorce  (lucra  ex  divorth)  (§  579,  supra),  but  not  the  dos  which  vests  in  the 
wife  or  the  propter  nuptias  donatio  which  vests  in  the  husband  after  the  mar- 
riage is  dissolved.®  The  rights  of  husband  or  wife  in  relation  to  the  lucris 
nuptialihus  after  the  dissolution  of  marriage  depend  on  whether  children  of 
the  marriage  exist  or  not.  If  there  be  no  children,  the  party's  right  is  un- 
limited, and  he  or  she  always  retains  the  entire  dominion  in  all  lucris  nup' 

^  The  descendants  receive  two-thirds;  and  if  no  descendants  exist,  then  the  as- 
cendants one-third;  Novel  117.  c.  8.  §  2.  c.  9.  §  5.  c.  13;  Novel  134.  c.  10.  On  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  penalties  for  violation  of  marriage,  see  Oliiek,  Comm.  Vol. 
27,  p.  9-93. 

a  fr.  39.  47.  D.  24.  3  ;   Gl'dck,  supra,  pp.  57,  58. 

*  This  cannot  occur  at  this  day:  g  577,  supra,  note  5,  p.  436. 

*  Novel  117.  c.  13.  *  Novel  127.  c.  4.     See  Novel  117.  c.  13. 

*  Novel  134.  c.  11.  "^  Wachter,  supra,  p.  246,  seg. 

»  Const.  3.  pr.  C.  5.  9 ;  Const.  11.  J  1.  C.  5.  17;  Novel  22.  c.  30  j  Novel  98.  c.  2. 
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(ialilnt^,  with  full  power  of  disposition.^  If  there  be  children,  this  is  also 
the  rule,  to  which  there  is  an  exception  when  the  acquiring  party  enters  into 
a  second  marriage  (§  681,  infra)  \  and  in  some  lucra  nuptialia  the  property 
vests  in  the  children  of  the  marriage  in  question  immediately,  regardless 
whether  the  acquiring  party  enter  into  another  marriage  or  not,  and  such 
party  then  only  acquires  the  usufruct  thereof  for  life.  Novel  98.  prescribes 
a  similar  rule  respecting:  the  dos  and  the  propter  nuptias  donatio  which  the 
survivor  acquires  by  the  death  of  the  other,'  and  also  of  all  that  by  a 
divorce  the  innocent  party  acquires  of  the  guilty  one's  estate  as  a  penalty;' 
and  Novel  117.  c.  5.  makes  a  similar  rule  respecting  the  poor  widow's  portion 
which  she  is  authorized  to  claim  out  of  her  deceased  husband's  estate  (§  679, 
infra'),  but  Novel  127.  c.  3.  allows  the  survivor  who  has  acquired  the  do$  or 
the  proptfr  nuptias  donatio  by  the  death  of  the  other  party  the  full  ownership 
of  a  male  [portion  so  long  as  he  or  she  does  not  enter  into  another  marriage. 
Those  hicra  nuptialia  which  do  not  vest  in  the  children  of  the  marriage  in 
which  tht'y  were  acquired,  in  the  life  of  the  husband  or  wife  acquiring  them, 
because  he  or  she  did  not  enter  into  another  marriage,  may  after  death,  if  not 
consumed  or  aliened,  be  claimed  by  such  children,  even  if  they  were  not  the 
heirH  of  the  decedent.* 

IV.  Penalties  op  the  Second  Marriage.* 

§  581.  The  husband  or  wife  who  enters  into  a  second  marriage  suffers  cer- 
tain penalties.  csi)ccially  in  relation  to  their  estate;*  several  of  them  occur  of 
right,  and  are  usually  termed  punfe.  secundarum  nvptiarum.  They  are  not 
proptTly  penalties,  but  are  mostly  only  legal  restraints  on  property  whose  sole 
object  is  the  advantage  of  the  children  of  the  first  marriage,  who  arc  too 
often  fM>stpoiied  in  such  circumstances;  hence  these  restraints  cease  of  them- 
selves if  there  be  no  children  of  the  first  marriage.^  There  are,  however, 
the  following  distinctions : 

»  Const.  :\.  J  I.  in  fin.  C.  5.  9 ;  Const.  II.  }  I.  C.  5.  17;  Novel  22.  c.  22.  pr.  c.  23. 
pr.;   Novel  :»H.  c.  2;  NqtcI  117.  c.  13. 

'  Formerly  thU  was  the  rule  onlr  of  the  propter  nuptiai  donatio  and  do$  in  the 
scxoii'l  mrtrrijijjf  :  (*onf  t.  4.  C.  5.  9 ;  Novel  22.  c.  29. 

'  N4>\el  :•'<.  c.  2.  Tlicodo.iius  and  Valentinian  had  already  Allowed  to  the  chil- 
dren the  >hme  rij^hts  to  this  lurra  which  thcj  had  to  other  luera  only  after  the 
eittry  into  a  new  ninrriaf^e  :  Const.  8.  {  7.  C.  5.  17.  Hut  see  Justinian's  Const.  9. 
^  I.e.  :».  t».  and  Const.  11.  J  1.  C.  5.  17.     See  NotcI  117.  c.  8.  pr.  c.  9.  pr.  c.  10. 

•  ('(.n-i.  '•.  >^  2.  Const.  r>,  I  3.  Const.  8.  {  1.  C.  5.  9. 

1  Col.  Tl.eod.  III.  8.  9;  Novel  Theod.  5.  7;  Cod.  Just.  V.  9.  10;  Novel  22.  c.  22- 
4>^  \  Jrit'i".  \y\*^.  de  p<L>nis  secundarum  nuptiarum,  Ctrecht,  1801;  Uliick^  Comm. 
Vol.  J4.  i  rjI7.  p.  112,  #ry. ;  Zimmem,  Rechtsf?.  Vol.  1,  }  177. 

*  Tht-y  nf^nrly  all  rcfit  on  the  ordinances  of  Christian  emperors  (see  note  3,  p.  441). 
Hy  till-  /'/  Juiht  f(  Piipui  P"ppira  the  widower  and  widow  who  did  not  enter  into  a 
••erond  UKirriA^e  were  even  visited  with  the  penalties  inflicted  for  celibacy. 

^  Con-t.  3.  I  1.  in  fin.  C.  &.  9 ;  Novel  22.  c.  22.  pr.  c.  23.  pr. ;  Novel  98.  c.  2 ;  Novel 
117.  c.  13. 
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A.  Several  of  these  legal  penaltiee  affect  the  lather  as  well  aa  the  mother 
if  they  enter  into  a  new  marriage. 

1 .  The  hosbaod  or  wife  enteriog  into  a  second  marriage  loses  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  the  property  in  sach  iucris  tnipHal- 
tbus^  besides  what  vested  previously  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former  marriage 
in  the  children  thereof  (§  680,  $vprd) ;  however,  he  or  she  retains  for  lift 
the  usufruct  in  it/  and  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  have  for  the 
security  of  their  claim  on  the  property  a  legal  hypothecs  on  his  or  her  entire 
estate.' 

2.  The  husband  or  wife  entering  into  a  second  marriage  cannot  give  mors 
to  his  or  her  second  wife  or  husband,  during  life  or  in  the  event  of  ^ath, 
than  he  or  she  leaves  after  death  to  the  child  of  the  first  marriage  who,  beii^ 
unjustly  disinherited,  receives  the  least.  Should  he  or  she  violate  this  ordi- 
nance, then  the  excess  of  that  left  aft^r  death  is  held  as  being  undisposed 
{pro  von  scrtpto')j  and  is  divided  among  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  in 
equal  parts.' 

3.  The  parent  marrying  again,  if  he  or  she  have  children  of  the  former  mar- 
riage, may  increase  but  not  diminish  during  marriage  the  do$  contributed  or 
the  propter  nupHas  donatio  for  the  second  piarriage,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
ordinance  mentioned  above  in  No.  2  shall  not  be  frustrated.^ 

4.  The  husband  or  wife  who  is  bound  to  give  his  or  her  children  a  l^acy 
or  fidei-commiss,  subject  to  a  condition  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time, 
must,  if  he  or  she  enter  into  a  second  marriage,  give  security  for  it,  which 
otherwise  he  or  she  is  not  obliged  to  do.^ 

B.  Other  legal  penalties  only  affect  the  mother,'  which  include — 

1.  When  a  mother  has  entered  into  a  second  marriage,  or  enters  into  it 

1  Gratian,  Valentioian  and  Tbcodosius,  who  issued  the  first  ordinances  of  this 
kind  in  relation  to  the  wife,  and  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.,  who  extended 
them  to  the  husband,  allow  them  only  a  limited  property,  to  wit,  the  designation 
of  which  of  the  children  of  the  marriage  in  question  shall  receive  the  lucra  :  Const. 

3.  5.  C.  5.  9.  But  Justinian  withdrew  this  right  of  designation,  and  in  Novel  22. 
c.  22,  aeq^  prescribed  that  at  the  moment  of  entering  into  a  second  marriage  the 
property  shall  vest  in  the  children :  Const.  3.  pr.  Const.  6.  C.  5.  9 ;  Novel  22.  c, 
23-26. 

*  Leo  applies  this  to  the  wife's  property  and  Justinian  to  the  husband's  :  Const. 
6.  i  2.  Const.  8.  JJ  4.  6.  C.  6.  9 ;  Const.  6.  {  4.  C.  6.  61  ;  Novel  22.  c.  24. 

*  Leo  first  prescribes  this :  Const.  6.  pr.  Const.  9.  C.  5.  9 ;  Novel  2.  c.  4 ;  Novel 
22.  c.  27.  28.  48. 

^  Const.  19.  C.  5.  3 ;  Novel  22.  c.  31.  comp.  with  c.  28. 

^According  to  ordinances  of  Zeno  and  Justinian:  Const.  6.  pr.  J  1.  G.  6.  49- 
Novel  22.  c.  41.     Oluck^  tupra^  p.  185,  restricts  the  whole  prescript  to  the  father. 

*  Constantine's  ordinance,  by  which  the  father  on  entering  into  a  second  mar- 
riage lost  his  rights  arising  from  the  paternal  power,  to  the  bona  matema  of  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage,  Const.  3.  C.  Th.  8.  18,  was  abrogated  by  Leo :  Const. 

4.  C.  6.  60.  See  also  Justinian's  Const,  nit.  C.  6.  59 ;  Const.  13.  C.  6.  58 ;  Novel  22. 
0. 34.  Novel  6.  G.  7,  which  relates  to  the  husband  alone,  belongs  to  the  church  law. 
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after  inheritiDg  ah  intestato  to  a  child  of  the  first  marriage,  together  with  its 
brothers  and  sisters,  then  she  retains  the  usufruct  of  her  inheritance  portion 
of  so  much  of  the  inherited  estate  as  came  from  her  father,  while  the  property 
descends  to  the  co-inheriting  children.^ 

2.  If  the  mother  gave  something  to  a  child  of  the  first  marriage  she  cannot, 
if  she  enter  into  a  second  marriage,  revoke  the  gifl  if  it  otherwise  were  valid, 
but  she  can  revoke  it  only  when  the  child  attempted  her  life,  or  violently 
injured  her,  or  undertook  something  against  her  whereby  she  might  have 
lost  her  entire  estate.* 

3.  The  mother,  by  the  second  marriage,  loses  the  right  to  claim  that  the 
rearing  of  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  shall  paramountly  and  absolutely 
be  entrusted  to  her.* 

4.  The  woman  who  hitherto  as  the  mother  or  grandmother  was  the  tutor 
of  her  children  or  grandchildren  loses  the  right  of  guardianship  when  she 
enters  into  a  second  marriage.^ 

Otlier  property  penalties  may  occur  from  a  particular  disposition  by  hus- 
band or  wife  or  a  third  person,  by  which  the  entry  into  another  marriage 
causes  the  forfeiture  of  all  that  the  deceased  husband  or  wife  or  a  third 
party  left  to  the  survivor  on  condition  not  to  marry  again.*  In  such  case  it 
does  not  depend  on  the  existence  of  children  of  the  first  marriage.  Such 
survivor  may,  afler  the  expiration  of  a  year,  demand  the  devise  or  bequest 

^  Novel  32.  c.  46.  47.  Gratian,  Valentinian  and  Theodosins  first  prescribed  that 
this  uc4lui^ition  should  be  treated  as  a  lucrum  nuptiale :  Const.  10.  C.  Th.  6.  18. 
Theodu^ius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.  extended  it  to  the  father  who  entered  into  a 
second  marriiige:  Const.  8.  C.  Th.  5.  1.  From  the  tinoe  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Cod.  Just,  to  the  time  of  Novel  118,  by  the  then  existing  law  of  inheritance,  such 
case  could  not  occur  with  the  father;  hence  the  second  ordinance  was  not  incor- 
porated in  the  Code.  To  the  first  ordinance  was  addetl  that  it  should  apply  when 
thtr  mother  inherited  fi  Uftamento :  Const.  3.  {  1.  C.  5.  9;  Const.  5.  C.  6.  5C.  The 
ineipmlity  between  mother  and  father  introduced  thereby  caused  Justinian  to  repeal 
the  entire  prescript  by  Novel  2.  c.  3 ;  but  in  Novel  22.  he  re-enacted  it  for  that  part 
which  the  mother  inherited  ab  intettato, 

'  ConsTnntine's  sons  forbade  every  revocation  for  these  causes:  Const.  1-4.  G. 
Th.  t<.  i:{.  Justinian  incorporated  this  ordinance  in  the  Code:  Const.  7.  C.  8.  56. 
But  at  a  Inter  period  he  rcdtricted  it  to  the  mode  mentioned  in  Novel  22.  c.  35. 

*  CuiiHt.  1.  (\  5.  41».  of  Severus  Alexander;  Novel  22.  c.  38. 

*  Novtl  12.  c.  40:  Novel  04.  c.  2. 

*  Cod.  *•.  4o  :  Novel  22.  c.  43.  44.  The  rule  that  the  annexed  conditio  riduitatis  In 
a  di•po^i1iun  by  last  will  shall  be  observed,  and  what  was  devised  or  bequeathed 
cniil-i  oniv  be  claimed  against  the  cautio  Muriurnt^  suffered  an  exception  by  the  Ux 
Jului  MttrfUn,  at  least  in  the  case  of  a  widow  to  whom  property  was  left  by  her 
decea«*  d  hu!>biind  if  she  promise*!  in  the  first  year  by  oath  libervrum  qujtrendorum 
cdMJT'i  tu  marry  a^rain.  Justinian  found  that  this  oath  was  offensive,  and  hence, 
bv  two  4»rdi[i»nc(  !*  of  the  Code,  omitted  the  condition  first  to  the  widow  and  subte- 
quently  tu  the  wi<lower.  But  in  Novel  22.  he  reinstated  the  law  previous  to  the  Ux 
Juiia,  however,  with  many  new  particalari. 
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provisionally  if  he  or  she  give  security  that  in  the  event  of  marrying  again 
he  or  she  will  return  what  was  received.^ 

V.  Penalties  for  Violating  the  Year  op  Mourning. 

§  582.  If  the  marriage  he  dissolved  hy  the  husband's  death,'  then  the 
wife  must  wait  at  least  one  year'  before  she  may  marry  again.*  If  she  marry 
again  during  the  mourning  year,  then  she  suffers,  in  addition  to  the  osoal 
penalties  from  a  second  marriage  (§  581,  mpra),  the  following^  special  pen- 
alties:^ 

1.  She  becomes  infamous. 

2.  She  loses  all  the  lucra  nuptialia  of  the  former  marriage,  and  these  vest 
in  the  descendants,  ascendants  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  her  former  hus- 
band, and,  on  their  failure,  to  the  fiscus. 

3.  She  cannot  contribute  more  than  the  third  part  of  her  estate  as  dos  to 
her  second  husband,  or  apply  it  in  any  other  way  in  his  favor  during  life  or 
in  the  event  of  death. 

4.  She  cannot  acquire  anything  by  last  will,  and  all  inheritances  and  leg- 
acies left  to  her  are  invalid,  and  vest  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  testamentary 
or  intestate  heirs  of  the  estate  leaver. 

5.  She  can  inherit  only  ah  intestato  from  kin  to  the  third  degree.  Though 
all  these  penalties  may  be  remitted  by  a  rescript  of  the  regent ;  but  to  obtain 
such  pardoning  rescript  she  must  immediately  renounce  to  the  children  of 
the  first  marriage  the  half  of  her  estate,  without  retaining  the  usufruct  of  it 
and  without  being  able  to  claim  any  of  it  again,  if  one  of  these  children  die 
intestate,  so  long  as  other  children  of  the  first  marriage  or  their  descendants 
exist.    The  renounced  estate  returns  to  her  only  on  the  total  failure  of  these.' 

1  Novel  22.  c.  44. 

•  If  it  be  dissolved  by  divorce,  then  the  wife,  if  she  do  not  enter  into  a  convent 
and  thereby  become  forever  incapable  from  entering  into  marriage,  when  the 
guilty  party  must  wait  five  years,  and  in  any  event  one  year,  till  she  may  marry 
again  (§  579,  supra).  A  marrij;ige  in  violation  of  this  prohibition  is,  by  the  Roman 
law,  nugatory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  penalties  fixed  for  violating  the  mourning 
year  have  not  been  extended  to  this  case. 

•  Before  Gratian,  Valentinian  and  Theodosius  it  was  only  ten  months :  Const.  2. 
0.  5.  9. 

•  Const.  8.  §  4.  in  fin.  Const.  9.  C.  5.  17  j  Novel  22.  c.  16.  pr.  See  supra,  §  533, 
note  6. 

•  The  penalty  of  infamy  is  found  already  in  the  praetorian  edict;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  penalties  in  division  2-5  in  the  text  were  first  introduced  by  Gratian 
and  his  co-regents. 

•  fr.  1.  D.  3.  2 ;  Const.  I.  2.  C.  5.  9 ;  Const.  4.  C.  6.  56.  Especially  Novel  22.  c. 
22;  Oliick,  Comm.  Vol.  24,  §  1217,  p.  189. 

T  All  these  penalties,  by  Novel  39.  c.  1,  affect  the  wife  if  she  violate  the  mourn- 
ing year,  not  by  marrying  again,  but  by  incontinence ;  and  also,  by  Novel  22.  c. 
40,  these  penalties  shall  be  inflicted  when  a  mother  who  has  undertaken  the  tutor- 
ship of  her  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  marries  again  before   she  has 
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VI.  Separation  from  Bed  and  Board  (separatio  quoad  thorum  et 

mensam), 

§  583.  DistiDgnishcd  from  the  proper  divorce  of  marriage  is  the  siuiple 
personal  separation  of  husband  and  wife  from  bed  and  board  {»eparatw  con- 
Jiifjum  quoad  thorum  et  menMm).  By  the  former  the  bond  of  marriage 
itself  is  dissolved,  so  that  it  has  ceased  to  exist;  by  the  separation  from  bed 
and  board  only  the  duty  of  husband  and  wife  to  live  together  is  annulled, 
while  the  marriage  itself  between  them  continues.  Such  separation  is  un- 
known to  the  Roman  law.     It  was  first  introduced  by  the  canon  law.^ 

SECTION    SECOND. 

OF  THE  PATERNAL  POWER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

f>F   THE   RELATIONS   BETWEEN   PARENTS   AND   CHILDREN   GENERALLY. 

I.  Of  Legitimate  Paternity  and  Filiation. 

§  584.  A  legitimate  child  is  one  who  was  begotten  by  a  husband  with  his 
wife  in  lawful  nmrriage.     This  is  presumed — 

1.  If  it  were  not  born  before  the  182d  day  after  marriage'  and 

2.  Not  later  than  the  tenth  month  aft^^r  its  dissolution.'  In  this  case, 
according  to  the  rule  paffr  est^  qurm  nuptifr  demonstrnnt  (he  is  the  father 
whom  the  marriage  indicates)/  the  husband  is  deemed  to  be  the  father  of 

cfTvctod  the  appointment  of  another  tutor,  accounted  for  and  transferred  the  prop- 
erty :  Schveppt,  Pand.  {  722.  The  canon  law  repealed  the  penalty  of  infamy  for 
pninHttire  marriaf^e :  cap.  4.  5.  X.  4.  21.  But  from  this  it  does  not  necessarily 
fuli(»«r  that  at  present  the  other  penalties  have  ceased. 

1  Tit.  X.  4.  19;  cap.  12.  X.  2.  23;  cap.  6.  X.  &.  16;  cap.  8.  13.  X.  2.  13;  Cone. 
Trid.  Seii.i.  24.  de  reformat,  matrim.  c.  6-8.  It  is  sometimes  decreed  for  life  (per* 
pftual  separation)  and  sometimes  only  for  a  period  (temporary  separation).  The 
perpetual  separation,  with  the  Catholics,  takes  the  place  of  dirorcc  from  marriage, 
an«l  ia  decreed  hr  them  for  causes  for  which  Protestants  divorce  from  niAr* 
riii^'c^ '  c.  23.  C.  32.  qu.  5  ;  c.  4.  5.  C.  32.  qu.  C ;  cap.  C.  X.  4.  19 ;  c.  21.  X.  3.  32. 
It  hu5,  re!>pecting  property,  all  the  consequences  of  divorce  from  marriage.  The 
tiut  mu-it  he  returned  if  the  wife  have  not  forfeited  it :  c.  1.  4.  X.  4.  20.  It  does  not 
eii«t  iini4»n^  Protestants.  The  temporary  separation  is  recognised  by  Proteit*ntf 
a*  well  art  Catholics  when  dissatisfaction  rules  between  husband  and  wife.  It  Is 
viewed  as  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  between  husband  and  wife,  and  may,  ac- 
rordirifr  to  circumstances,  be  extended.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  estate.  See 
ir.i//«-r,  Kirchenrecht,  }  33U ;   (Huck^  Comm.  Vol.  2C,  {  1269;  IlartiUich,  Eherecbt, 

»  fr.  :\   \  12.  1).  3H.  16:  fr.  12.  D.  1.  5;  fr.  6.  I).  1.  6. 

Mr.  3   $  1 1.  I).  38.  IC.     8ee  fr.  29.  pr.  D.  28.  3 ;  Const.  4.  C.  6.  29 ;  Gluck,  Comm. 
Vol.  2r<.  \  1287.  «. 
•  fr.  &.  I>.  2.  4 ;  //tf#«#,  Guterrecht  der  Bhegatten,  {  12. 
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the  child  till  he  proves  its  absolute  impossibility.^  Id  all  other  cases  where 
the  husband  will  not  voluntarily  acknowledge  the  child  as  his'  the  wife  must 
prove  its  paternity.*  The  wife's  action  against  the  husband  for  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  child  is  termed  action  de  partu  agnoscendo}  However,  to 
prevent  supposititious  children,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  wife  by  the  Schtm 
FUmdanum  (under  Vespasian),  if  she  at  the  time  of  divorce  feel  pregnaDt, 
to  apprise  the  husband  thereof  within  thirty  days.^  Subsequently  this  was 
extended  by  the  prsDtorian  edict  to  the  case  when  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
by  the  husband's  death ;  then  notice  must  be  given  to  the  persons  ioterested 
therein.*  If  the  notice  be  omitted  to  be  given,  though  the  wife  cannot  in- 
stitute the  action  de  partu  agnoscendo^  yet  the  child's  rights  may  always  be 
enforced.^ 

CONTINUATION. 

§  585.  Legitimate  children  are  entitled  to  claim  from  their  parents  suste- 
nance and  nurture  conformable  to  their  rank  if  they  have  not  property  of 
their  own  out  of  which  they  can  maintain  themselves.^  The  father  and 
mother  of  the  child  are  first  bound  therefor ;  but  in  cases  of  necessity  the 
grandparents  are  also  bound.'  This  duty  to  support,  however,  is  mutual,  t.  e,^ 
the  children  are  bound  to  support  their  necessitous  parents,^^  and  legitimate 
children  and  parents  have  a  mutual  right  of  inheritance. 

n.  Of  Illegitimate  Paternity  and  Filiation. 

§  586.  By  the  Roman  law  illegitimate  children  were  regarded  as  fatherless 
(^quasi  sine  patre  filii)?^    The  consequence  was  that  they  could  only  claim 

A  fr.  6.  D.  1.  6;  Bulow,  Abhandl.  Pt.  2,  No.  31. 

•  Const.  11.  0.  6.  27 ;  Novel  89.  cap.  8.  {  1. 

•  If,  however,  one  beget  children  with  a  woman  with  whom  he  could  have  lived 
in  lawful  marriage,  and  acknowledge  such  children  in  a  public  record,  or  in  one 
written  bj  himself  and  attested  by  three  witnesses,  or  by  his  testament,  or,  judi- 
cially, by  a  record  thereof,  without  adding  that  they  are  only  natural  children, 
then  they  are  recognized  as  legitimate  children  and  have  all  the  rights  of  such 
children:  Novel  117.  c.  2;  Auth.  si  quis.  c.  5.  27. 

^  This  action  was  first  introduced  by  the  senatusconsnltum  Plancianum  and  only 
for  the  6a8e  of  this  senatusconsnltum,  fr.  1.  D.  25.  3 ;  but  by  a  later  senatus- 
consuUum  under  Hadrian  it  was  also  permitted  for  the  case  of  a  child  born  during 
marriage :  fr.  3.  J  1.  D.  Ibid. ;  Gmelin^  Uber  die  Priijudicialklage  de  partu  agnoictndo^ 
Brlangen,  1781 ;  Oluck,  Oomm.  Vol.  28,  {  1285-1287,  f. 

»  Dig.  25.  3  ;  Thibaut^  System,  J  J  473,  474  ;  Ol'dck^  supra, 

•  fr.  1.  {  10.  teg.,  D.  26.  4. 

»fr.  1.  JJ  6.  8.  15.  D.  25.  3;  fr.  1.  {  15.  D.  25.  4. 

»  fr.  5.  §J  6.  7.  D.  25.  3.  See  fr.  6.  §§  8.  11.  D.  25.  3.  For  what  is  included  in 
support,  see  fr.  234.  2  2.  D.  50.  16 ;  fr.  6.  J  5.  D.  37.  10 ;  fr.  1.  {  19.  D.  37.  9 ;  Const. 
9.  C.  8.  47;  Novel  117.  c.  7. 

•  fr.  6.  2  2.  fr.  8.  D.  25.  3 ;  Oluck,  Comm.  Vol.  28,  §  1289. 

i<^  fr.  5.  2  1.  D.  25.  3;  Oliick^  2  1290.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  morally  but  not 
legally  bound  to  support  each  other :  Kindj  Qusest.  for.  (Ed.  II.),  T.  4,  c.  60 ; 
Weber,  Von  der  nat.  Verb.  2  102  ;  ffaeee,  Guterrecht,  2  100;  Oliickj  eupra,  2  1290,  a.  b. 

u  Ulpian,  IV.  {  2 ;  Galas,  I.  {  64 ;  2  12.  I.  1.  10;  2  ^.  I.  3.  5 ;  fr.  23.  D.  I.  5. 
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support  from  their  mother  and  her  asceDdanta ;  bat  they  had  do  claim  against 
any  one  as  their  father  for  acknowledgment  and  support.^ 

III.  Of  the  Rights  of  the  Mother  and  Father  Respecting  tueir 

Children. 

§  587.  The  parents  are  bound  to  maintain  and  rear  their  children ;  hence 
they  have  the  right  to  determine  the  means  by  which  this  duty  shall  be  per- 
formed.'    From  which  follows — 

1 .  The  right  to  have  the  care  of  their  physical  and  moral  culture  and  to 
detcrniine  their  future  mode  of  life,  wherein  the  children,  however,  alwnys 
have  a  voice  when  they  attain  maturer  years.  Afler  a  divorce  the  judge 
detiTmines  by  whom  the  children  shall  be  roared.*  Yet  the  mother  loses  the 
right  of  rearing  when  entrusted  to  her  if  she  marry  again.^  The  husband, 
as  such,  Is  alwnys  primarily  liable  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  rearing, 
be  he  the  inn(K;ent  or  guilty  party.  The  mother  must  maintain  them  only 
when  she  is  rich  and  the  father  poor.* 

2.  They  have  the  right  to  chastise  the  children  so  far  as  it  may  be  requi- 
site to  their  rearing,  and  in  greater  transgressions  to  deliver  them  to  the 
authorities  for  punishment.' 

*  fr.  5.  I  4.  fr.  7.  D.  25.  3.  Justinian  first  gnve  to  the  natural  children  a  right 
ap:iin{«t  their  father  for  support:  Novel  89.  c.  12.  13;  Stever^  Disquis.  ante  jure 
Jui<titnAneo  patri  incumbat  onu9  alendi  8i>urio8,  Kostock,  1817.  Incestuou.s  chil- 
dren roulil  not  themselves  claim  support  from  their  mother:  Auih.  Ex  eomplexu 
C  .'».  Ti :  Novel  74.  c.  6  ;  Novel  89.  c.  15  ;  IltUe^  de  successoribus  necessariis,  Gottingen, 
I**"-'.  J  '1\*-X\.  However,  by  the  canon  law  and  the  present  judicial  usages,  the 
chilil'i«  mother  and  the  child  itself  are  allowed  an  action  de  partu  agnoMcendo  vtilit 
against  their  begetter  and  his  heir:»  for  the  acknowledgment  and  nurture  of  the 
chil'lrt- n.  If  the  paternity  cannot  be  proven  or  ascertained,  then  the  mother  and 
bur  a'^cendants  alone  are  bound  for  the  child's  nurture,  and  when  necessary  the 
publii'  rhiiritable  institution!*  must  care  for  them.  On  the  entire  subject-matter, 
see  filiifk,  ('omm  Vol.  28,  {  128^;  BumcH^  Von  den  Uechten  get!ichwachter  Frauens- 
per-sonen  und  der  unehelichen  Kinder,  Ilmenau,  1H2H;  Sckiitzler,  Die  raternit&ts* 
Alinienteii-und  Satisfactionsklagen,  2d  ed.  Kassel,  1843;  Gftt^  Uber  die  recbtl. 
Verh:tltnis>e  bezuglirh  der  au^erehelicbea  Kinder,  1  vol.,  Nordlingen,  1850. 

»  <H"'vj,  V\>vT  die  (Sriinde  und  Granzen  der  rilterlichen  Gewalt,  Dresden  u.  Leip- 
lig.  I7M«;   Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  2,  l\  137,  138. 

*  The  rule  that  the  right  of  rearing  helongn  primarily  to  the  father  had  an  excep« 
tion  alrt-ady  in  the  Pandects,  even  where  he  had  the  paternal  power,  when  the 
child  ^  welfare  required  it :  fr.  1.  {  3.  fr.  3.  {  5.  I).  43.  30,  with  which  agrees  Const. 
1.  <\  :>  2  4.  IK  herein  the  determination  is  left  to  the  judicial  discretion.  Bv  Novel 
117  V.  1.  the  rearing  shall  be  entrusted  specially  to  the  mother  if  the  father  were 
the  rnu.oe  of  the  divorce,  or  the  mother  must  maintain  the  children  because  the 
frt'liiT  «aitn<.)t.     ^^ee  authorities  cited  in  note  3. 

*  Aiifh    »i;wivr  (\  5.  24.     See  Novel  94.  c.  2. 

*  (o'i  5.  ib  ;  N(»vel  117.  cap.  7.  Many  Mieve  otherwise  because  of  Aath.  ti patw 
V    :•    '.'4.  )>>jt  n«  thiH  iliffers  with  it<  sources  it  cannot  decide  (see  tmpra^  {  93). 

*  C*o«#i   3.  C.  8.  47  ;  Const,  un.  C.  9.  15. 
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CONTINUATION. 

§  588.  The  children,  on  their  part,  owe  obedience  and  respect  to  their 
parents;^  from  which  follows  that  they  cannot  institute  infamons  actions 
(actiones  famosse)  against  their  parents,'  and  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  be 
witnesses  against  them ;'  and  they  can  sue  only  for  so  much  of  their  claims 
against  their  parents  as  shall  leave  the  latter  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of 
life  (in  quantum /(icere  possunf),* 

CHAPTER  II. 

of  the   nature  and  acquisition   op  paternal    power.* 

Nature. 

§  589.  The  paternal  power  (pairta  potestas)  is  the  summary  of  those  pecul- 
iar rights  which,  by  the  Roman  civil  law,  a  man  who  is  mi  Juris  has  over 
his  sons  and  daughters,  and  also  over  his  most  remote  descendants  springing 
from  him  through  males  only.  It  has,  especially  by  the  ancient  law,  a  great 
part  of  the  effect  which  the  master's  power  over  the  slave  (domini pofestas)* 
begets  (§  600,  seq.,  infra) ;  but  it  was  always  distinguished  from  the  latter 
in  the  following : 

1.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  legal  relations  of  theyt^  gentium,  but  to  those 
of  thQJus  civiUy  and  therefore  it  can  appertain  only  to  a  Roman  citizen,^  and 
only  persons  who  have  the  Roman  citizenship  can  hold  such  a  relation.^ 

2.  Only  a  male  can  possess  it,'  not  a  woman  or  legal  person. 

3.  The  paternal  power  over  one  person  can  only  be  possessed  by  a  single 
person. ^° 

4.  The  person  who  is  only  subject  to  the  paternal  power  (the  Jilius/cunih'as 
and  the  fiUafamilias,  family  son  and  family  daughter),  by  the  ancient  law. 
is  not  wholly  without  rights ;  he  or  she  has  the  same  political  rights  and 
duties  as  if  he  or  she  were  sui  juris}^ 

5.  In  its  acquisition  (§  590,  scj.,  infra)  and  loss  (§  607,  scq,^  infra)  it 

1  fr.  I.  §  2.  fr,  9.  10.  D.  37.  15;  fr.  4.  D.  27.  10;  Const.  4.  C.  8.  47. 
»fr.  5.  I  1.  D.  37.  15;  fr.  11.  J  1.  D.  4.  3;  Const.  5.  C.  2.  21. 
»  fr.  4.  5.  D.  22.  5. 

*  i  38.  I.  4.  6 ;  fr.  7.  §  1.  D.  37.  15 ;  fr.  16.  D.  42.  1. 

ft  Gains,  I.  J  55,  seq. ;  Ulpian,  tit.  5  ;  Inst.  1.  9  ;  Dig.  1.  6  ;  Cod.  8.  47  ;  Donellus^ 
Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  2,  cap.  20-27  ;  Heinecciua,  Antiquit.  Rom.  Lib.  1,  tit.  9,  J  3-10  ; 
Oluckj  Comm.  Vol.  2,  J  132,  seq. ;  Gans,  Scholien  zu  Gains,  p.  85;  Hatsold,  Patriie 
Romanor.  potestatis,  Onoldi,  1833. 

•  On  these  see  J  131-133,  supra. 

1  Gains,  I.  {{  52,  55 ;  Ulpian,  X.  J  3 ;  J  2.  L  1.  9 ;  J§  1.  2.  I.  1.  12. 
8  Gains,  I.  J  128 ;  Ulpian,  1.  c. ;  JJ  1.  2.  I.  1.  12. 
•Gains,  J  104;  {  10.  I.  1.  11. 

w  On  the  other  hand,  the  domini  poteslcu  may,  in  conseqnence  of  joint  proprietor- 
ship or  of  the  usufruct,  etc.,  belong  to  several. 
"  fr.  9.  D.  I.  6 ;  fr.  3.  D.  1.  7 ;  fr.  13.  §  5.  fr.  14.  pr.  D.  36.  I. 
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differs  from  the  domtm  potestcu  ;  tbe  death  as  well  as  the  maxima  and  media 
capitis  diminntio  (great  and  medium  loss  of  status)  of  its  possessor  has  a 
different  influence  on  his  destiny  (§  606,  infra)  than  on  that  of  the  domini 
potestas. 

Acquisition  of  the  Paternal  Power  Generally. 

§  590.  By  the  Justinian  law  the  paternal  power  b  acquired — 

1.  Naturally,  hy  the  begetting  of  children  in  lawful  marriage. 

2.  Civilly,  by  adoption  and  legitimation.^ 

I.   Acquisition  op  Paternal  Power  by  the  BECiETTiNo  of  Chil- 
dren  IN  Lawful  Marriage. 

»  §  591.  The  paternal  power  is  acquired  by  the  begetting  of  children  in 
lawful  marriage,'  but  to  which  it  is  requisite  that  the  husband  at  the  time  of 
the  procreation  bo  sui  Juris;*  for  if  he  be  yet  a  family  son  {jxlimfamilias) 
he  does  not  acquire  the  paternal  power  over  his  children  begotten  in  mar- 
riage, but  that  person  does  in  whose  power  he  stands.*  Yet  on  the  death 
of  that  person,  as  also  if  he  suffer  a  maxima  (great)  or  media  capitis  dim- 
inutio  (medium  loss  of  status),  it  falb  of  right  to  the  husband,  provided  that 
he  by  this  event  first  becomes  sui  juris} 

II.  Acquisition  of  Paternal  Power  by  Adoption. 

A.   NOTION  AND   KINDS. 

§  592.  Adoption  is  a  legal  act  whereby  under  public  authority  a  person  is 
adopted  vl^  a  child  or  grandchild  who  was  not  previously  in  the  paternal 
pijwer  c»f  the  adopter  or  had  ceased  to  be.*  It  is  either  arrogatioy  when  a 
man  in  his  own  ri^ht  (homo  sui  Juris)  is  adopted,  or  f/a/fV>  iVi  adoptittnem 
(given  in  adoption),  when  a  Jiiius/amilias  of  him  who  has  such  person  in 
his  power  is  given  to  another  for  adoption.^ 

1  The  latter,  which  first  arose  under  the  Christian  emperors,  has  similaritj  to  tha 
(ituf.f  prt'f.afin,  which  arose  through  the  Uz  Atlia  Sentia  and  a  senatusconsultuiD,  but 
ceA^e<l  on  the  abrogation  of  the  latitui  and  dedititia  Murtas  under  Justinian  (|  132, 
div.  B.  2.  rupft).     See  infra,  {  599,  note  2. 

'  (fAiii'i,  I.  ^  55.  atif. ;  Tlpian,  tit.  5;  pr.  I.  1.9;  fr.  3.  D.  I.  6;  Donellua^  Comm. 
jur.  cir.  Lit*.  2.  c.  20:  Hnatt,  Guterrecht  dcr  Ehegatten,  {{  17,  29. 

•  \  9.  I.  1.  12  :  H  4.  I.  1.  13.     See  {  589. 

•  fr.  21.  I).  4H.  5:  }  3.  I.  1.  9;  fr.  4.  5.  D.  1.  6. 

»  pr.  I.  1.  12  :  fr   5.  D.  1.  r>.     See  {  607,  note  3. 

•  Idm.  1.11:  I>ig.  1.  7;  Cod.  8.  48;  Qaius,  I.  {  97-107;  Ulpian,  tit.  8;  DoiuUua, 
Comm.  jur.  cir.  Lib.  2.  c.  22.  23;  Gluek,  Comm.  Vol.  2,  {  148.;  SckmUt,  Die  Lehre 
Ton  der  A<li>i>tion,  Jena,  1825;  Srhonberfy  De  adoptlone,  Berlin,  ItitfO. 

^  fr.  1.  \K  I.  7.  IHfTerence  between  adopted  child  and  foster  child  (alumnas): 
fr.  132.  pr.  I>.  45.  1.  On  the  cdoptio  prr  Uttamfntumf  not  mentioned  in  the  Oorpas 
Juris,  sec  Cicero  in  Bruto.  c.  58;  Saetonios  io  Cartare,  c.  83,  in  Augosto,  c.  102, 
in  Tiberio,  c.  6,  in  Galba,  c.  17 ;  Tacitos,  Annal.  I.  8 ;  Appian,  De  bell.  civ.  III.  U. 
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B.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

§  593.  The  general  requisites  for  both  kinds  of  adoption  are — 
Capability  of  the  person  who  desires  to  adopt  The  castrated  oannot 
adopt,  but  the  impotent  can;'  nor  can  any  one  adopt  who  is  Dot  «t  least 
eighteen  years  older  than  the  one  whom  he  desires  to  adopt.*  One  oannot 
adopt  another  for  only  a  limited  time ;  *  bat  the  adopted  person  may  after- 
wards be  again  emancipated,  but  then  the  emancipated  person  cannot  again 
be  adopted.^  However,  if  a  father  emancipate  his  own  child  he  may  again 
adopt  it.*  Females  cannot  adopt  because  they  cannot  have  paternal  power, 
but  yet  the  r^ent  may  allow  it  to  them  ab  a  solace  for  their  lost  children ; 
but  then  they  do  not  acquire  paternal  power.^  As  adoption  shonld  be  a 
means  to  the  acquisition  of  paternal  power,  therefore  one  can  adopt  another 
not  only  as  son  or  daughter,  but  also  as  grandson  or  granddaughter,*  but  not 
as  collateral  kin  and  also  especially  not  as  brother.* 

0.   SPECIAL  REQUISITES. 

1.  Arrogation, 

§  694.  The  special  requisites  for  arrogation  are — 

1.  The  express  agreement  of  the  arrogator  and  the  arrogatee.^ 

2.  The  confirmation  of  the  arrogation  by  the  r^ent." 

94 ;  Dio  Cassius,  XLV.  6,  XLVI.  47 ;  Ci{;<u,  Observ.  VII.  1 ;  Dtrluen,  Yersucbe  atir 
Kritik  nnd  Auslegnog  der  Qaellen  des  R.  Rechts,  p.  73.  It  only  appears  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution  of  the  adopted  person  as  heir,  and  expresses  the  will 
of  the  testator  that  he  shall  assume  his  name  as  a  son.  Caesar  and  the  first  em- 
perors designated  by  it  the  person  whom  tbej  wished  as  their  successor  in  the 
government. 

1  The  passage,  adoptio  imitatur  naturam  (adoption  is  an  imitation  of  nature),  J  4. 1. 
1.  11,  fV.  16.  D.  1.  7,  fr.  23.  D.  28.  2,  which  explains  several  ordinances,  is  not  car- 
ried out  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  principle  from  which  further  inferences  are 
to  be  drawn. 

«  {  9.  I.  1.  11.  and  Theophilus  ad  h.  {  ;  fr.  2.  {  1.  fr.  40.  §  2.  D.  1.  7 ;  fr.  6.  D.  28.  2 ; 
Gains,  I.  {  103 ;  Ulpian,  VIII.  J  6. 

•  {  4. 1.  1. 11 ;  fr.  40.  J  1.  D.  1.  7.  Previously  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  adopter 
must  be  older:  Gaius,  I.  2  106. 

«  fr.  34.  D.  1.  7.  »  fr.  37.  §  1.  D.  1.  7. 

•  fr.  12.  D.  1.  7. 

f  {  10.  I.  1.  11.  and  Theophilus  ad.  h.  1;  Const.  5.  C.  8.  48;  Gaius,  I.  {  104; 
Ulpian,  VIII.  2  8.  a. 

*  2  7.  I.  1.  11 ;  fr.  6.  fr.  37.  pr.  D.  1.  7.  When  one  desires  to  adopt  another  as 
child  or  grandchild  of  a  certain  son,  then  the  latter  must  consent,  but  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  consent  of  the  other  agnates :  2  7.  I.  1.  11 ;  f^.  6.  7.  D.  1.  7. 

*  Const.  7.  C.  6.  24.     See  VangeroWj  2  248. 

A®  fr,  2.  pr.  D.  1.  7.     See  2  593,  note  8,  tupra. 

"  ftr.  2.  pr.  D.  1.  7;  2  I-  !•  I*  H ;  Const.  6.  C.  8.  48.  This  gradually  arose  under 
the  heathen  emperors.  Previously  the  confirmation  by  the  people  took  place  In 
eonseqaence  of  a  /ex  CMrtato,  after  a  previous  investigation  of  the  matter  by  the 
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3.  A  preceding  goyernmeDtal  approval,^  and  herein  the  following  rules 
govern : 

a.  Thej  who  have  children  of  their  own  hodj  or  adopted  children  in  their 
power  in  general  cannot  arrogate  another  child. 

b.  Usually  one  cannot  arrogate  several  children.' 

c.  The  arrogator  must  be  aged  at  least  sixty  years,  or  for  other  reasons  have 
no  expectation  of  having  children  of  his  body,  unless  he  desire  to  arrogate 
a  near  relation.' 

d.  The  arrogation  must  not  be  made  for  a  wrongful  motive.  The  guardian, 
c(«pecially,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  arrogate  his  ward  to  avoid  his  account- 
ability, and,  generally,  the  poor  cannot  arrogate  the  rich.* 

4.  If  the  arrogatee  be  a  minor,*  then  the  following  rules  govern : 

a.  It  depends  on  the  assent  of  the  nearest  kin  and  guardians. 

b.  The  arrogator  must  give  security  (juttisdatio)  that  in  the  event  the  minor 
should  die  before  attaining  his  majority  he  will  deliver  his  estate  to  his  nearest 
kin  or  to  the  pupillary  substitute  named  by  the  father. 

c.  If  the  arrogator  emancipate  the  minor  or  disinherit  him  unjustly,  then 
he  must  deliver  to  him  not  only  all  the  estate  which  he  brought  with  him 
and  acquired  in  the  interim,  but  the  arrogator  must  also  leave  at  his  death  & 
f(»urth  part  of  his  own  properly  to  him,  which,  from  its  originator,  is  named 
the  ipuirta  Divi  J^i.* 

(I.  The  arrogated  minor  has  the  right  to  claim  his  emancipation  after  ao* 
quiring  his  majority  if,  afler  investigation,  it  be  found  beneficial  to  him.^ 

2.  Proper  Adoption  (datio  in  adoptionem). 

§  595.  The  special  requisites  for  proper  adoption  are — 
1.  The  consent  of  the  adopter.* 

poDtifices.  From  the  qaestions  then  pat  to  the  arrogator,  the  arrogatee  and  to  the 
populuB  came  the  name  arrogatio.  Bat  after  the  attemblies  of  the  caries  (atmitia 
curiatii)  Itccnme  an  emptr  form  ({  27,  tupra)  everything  lay  here  manifettlj  in  the 
hands  of  the  pontifices :  Gellins,  1.  c;  Tacitui,  Hist.  I.  5;  Qaiut,  I.  {  99;  Ulpiaa, 
tit.  8  :  Ilwjo,  U.  G.  p.  150;  Savigny^  Verm.  Schriften,  Vol.  1,  p.  197. 

1  Thi^  in  not  prescribed  in  the  proper  adoption  (datio  in  odoptionem):  Vangtrow^ 
\  2A\*.  lUm.  1. 

»  fr.  17.  \  3.  D.  1.  7.  •  fr.  17.  {  2.  D.  1.  7. 

•  fr.  17.  pr.  {  7.  D.  1.  7. 

^  I'rovioufllj  minorti  and  women  conid  not  be  arrogated,  partly  becaase  they  did 
not  hfloiig  to  the  eomitia  and  partly  becaase,  as  hominti  $m  juris ^  they  were  ander 
tutelH^e:  tiellius,  V.  19;  Gaius,  I.  {{  101,  102;  Ulpian,  VIII.  {  5.  Respecting 
wororn  tbii  was  gradually  changed  entirely  under  the  heathen  emperors  because 
both  reasons  ceased:  fr.  21.  D.  1.  7.  Since,  an  rpittoU  of  Antoainas  Pios  to  the 
pontificc4  minors  may  be  arrogated,  subject  to  special  prorisioas  and  with  special 
effect,  which  the  text  more  precisely  states. 

•  ^  3.  I.  1.  11  ;  fr.  17.  {  1.  n>.  IS.  19.  20.  22.  D.  1.  7;  f^.  13.  D.  3S.  ft;  Const.  2.  C. 
6.  4(« ;  ripian,  VIII   {  ft  ;  Gaius,  I.  {  102  ;  Franckt,  Das  Recht  der  Nothtrben,  {  37. 

V  fr.  32.  pr.  D.  1.  7.  "  See  {  ft93,  f«r^  BO^  9* 

29 
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2.  The  consent  of  the  previous  possessor  of  the  paternal  power  oyer  the 
child  to  be  adopted.  The  child  itself,  however,  need  not  expressly  consent ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  present  at  the  act  of  adoption  and  do  not  object.^ 

3.  The  act  of  adoption  must  take  place  before  a  competent  judge,'  and 
consists  in  the  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  parties  thereto,  and  that  a  record 
be  made  thereof.' 

D.   EFFECT   OF  ADOPTION. 

1.  Arrogation, 

§  596.  The  effect  of  adoption  and  of  arrogation  consists  in — 

1.  That  the  arrogator  acquires  the  paternal  power  over  the  arrogatee  and 
his  children,  so  far  as  the  latter  remained  in  the  arrogatee's  power,^  a  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  in  the  older  law,  that  the  property  which  the  arro- 
gatee possessed  at  the  time  of  the  arrogation  ipso  jure  vested  in  the  arrogator. 
In  the  more  modem  law,  and  since  the  origin  of  the  pecidium  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  filimfamilias^  the  arrogator  acquires  only  those  rights  to  the  arro- 
gatee's property  which  appertain  to  the  blood  father  in  his  children's  property.^ 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrogatee  enters  into  all  the  rights  of  a  Jtliu^- 
/tLTnilids,  He  becomes  agnate  of  all  the  agnates  of  the  arrogator,  and  thereby 
acquires  a  right  of  inheritance  as  well  in  relation  to  the  arrogator  himself  as 
to  his  agnates."  The  entry  into  the  new  family  is  generally  connected  with 
the  departure  out  of  the  former  family,  and  hence  with  a  least  loss  of  status 
(mimma  capitis  deminutio)? 

»  fr.  5.  D.  1.  7. 

*  All  three  persons  named  must  here  personally  appear:  Const.  II.  C.  8.  48  ;  fr. 
25.  J  1.  D.  1.  7.  By  the  most  modern  law  this  is  declared  to  be  unnecessary,  be- 
cause the  adoptio  is  no  longer  legit  actio:  Buchholtz,  Abhandl.  p.  211,  note  14. 

*  This  simple  form  is  first  prescribed  by  Justinian:  Const.  11.  C.  8.  48 ;  g  1.  I. 
1.  11 ;  g  8.  I.  1.  12  ;  fr.  2.  pr.  fr.  4.  36;  D.  1.  7.  Previously  the  form  consisted  in 
that  the  .son  by  tres  emancipationes  et  duat  intervenientet  manumistiones  and  other 
children  by  mancipatio  were  freed  from  the  paternal  power  and  brought  into  the 
mancipium  ( JJ  133,  suprOy  601,  m/ra),  then  ceded  in  Jure  by  the  extraneut,  who  now 
had  it  in  mancipio,  or  (what  was  more  usual),  after  previous  re-emancipation,  to  the 
■hitherto  possessor  of  the  paternal  power,  who  ceded  the  child  as  filiusfamilias  to 
the  adopted  father  in  jure.  The  adoption,  in  a  narrow  sense,  hence  already  pre- 
scribed at  that  time,  was  effected  by  means  of  the  juridical  authority  [imperio  mag- 
M^ra/t/4),  and  could  not,  like  the  old  arrogation,  occur  only  in  Rome:  Cicero,  de 
-finib.  I.  7  ;  Suetonius  in  Octav.  c.  64 ;  Gellius,  V.  19 ;  Gains,  I.  JJ  98.  100.  101.  132. 
134;  Ulpian,  VIII.  J  3-5;  Scheurl,  De  modis  liberos  in  adoptionem  dandi,  Erlangen, 
1850. 

*  fr.  2.  §  2.  fr.  15.  pr.  fr.  40.  pr.  D.  1.  7 ;  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  4.  5 ;  Ulpian,  VIII.  8 ;  Gaius, 
I.  107. 

6  Gaius,  III.  §  82,  seq. ;  J  6.  I.  2.  9;  Inst.  3.  10.  (11). 

*  fr.  23.  D.  1.  7 ;  {  2.  I.  1.  11 ;  §  2.  14.  I.  3.  1 ;  Const.  10.  pr.  {  5.  C.  8.  48.  See 
.W|/ra,  i  668. 

1  Galas,  I.  2  162 ;  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  4.  5. 
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2.  Proper  Adoption  (datio  in  adoptionem). 

§  597.  By  tbe  older  law  the  proper  adoption  has  the  same  effect  as  arro- 
gation.  The  adoptee  suffered  a  least  loss  of  status  because  he  departed  out 
of  the  power  in  which  he  formerly  was  aud  out  of  the  family  to  which  he 
formerly  belonged.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  entered  into  the  power  and  there- 
with into  the  family  of  the  adopting  father,'  t.  e.,  he  became  the  agnate  of 
all  of  the  lattcr*8  agnates.'  Justinian,  by  a  new  ordinance/  prescribed  the 
following : 

1.  If  a  father  give  for  adoption  the  son  or  daughter  of  his  blood,  then 
the  old  effect  shall  take  place  only  when  the  adopting  father  is  a  blood  ascend- 
ant of  the  child  {adoptio  plena).  Should  he  not  be  such  ascendant,  then 
the  child  shall  remain  in  the  power  and  the  family  of  his  blood  father,  the 
adopting  father  shall  acquire  no  rights  whatever  over  the  child,  and  only 
when  he  dies  during  the  adoption  shall  a  right  of  intestate  inheritance  de- 
scend to  the  child  like  a  $um  (own  child  or  grandchild)  (adoptio  minus 
plena)} 

2.  If  a  grandfather  give  his  blood  grandchild  for  adoption,  then  it  will 
depend  on  that  the  grandchild  at  its  blood  grandfather's  death,  aside  firom  the 
adoption,  will  be  in  a  position  to  inherit  to  him  ab  intestato;  in  such  case 
precisely  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  adoption  of  sons  and  daughters;' 
but  if  it  should  not  be  in  this  position,  then  the  old  law  will  govern.^ 

3.  Adoption  &y  a  Female. 

§  598.  The  adoption  by  a  female  never  founds  paternal  power  (§  593, 
$upra)y  but  always  has  only  the  effect  that  the  adopted  child,  in  relation  to 
alimentation,  intestate  inheritance  and  birthright  portion,  is  regarded  as  a 
blood  child  of  his  adopted  mother.' 

»  pr.  I.  11 ;  fr.  I.  pr.  D.  I.  7 ;  {  13.  I.  3.  I. 

'  fr.  4.  {  10.  I).  38.  10.  Hit  children  alreadj  begotten  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  adoption 
do  not  enter  into  tbe  adopted  fatber'f  power,  at  in  arrogation,  but  tboiQ  begotten 
after  tbe  adoption  do:  fr.  2.  {  3.  fr.  40.  pr.  D.  1.  7 ;  f^.  26.  27.  D.  1.  7.  That  it 
depends  on  tbe  point  of  time  of  procreation,  and  not  of  birtb,  follows  f^om  |  9. 
I.  1.  12. 

*  ^  2.  I.  3.  2  :  fr.  4.  {  10.  fr.  5.  D.  38.  10  ;  fr.  23.  D.  1.  7. 

«  (*ontt.  10.  C.  8.  48 ;  contra,  SckmiU,  Von  der  Adoption,  {  48-54. 

»  CoQit.  10.  C.  8.  48.  pr.  {  1-3.  Tet  it  mutt  be  remarked  that  the  entire  coniti- 
totioQ  speaks  onlj  of  tbe  case  when  a  blood  father  or  grandfather  girei  bit  de- 
icendantf  for  adoption.  When,  therefore,  one  girei  bit  adopted  child  to  another 
for  adoption,  then  such  case  if  goTemed  by  the  old  law,  be  tbe  new  adopted  father 
whom  he  maj. 

*  Const.  10.  C.  8.  48.  {  4.  So  that  therefore  in  this  case  tbe  paternal  power  only 
pas«es  to  the  adopting  father  when  he  is  a  blood  ascendant  of  tbe  grandchild  given 
in  adoption,  not  also  when  be  is  a  stranger  {extramtus), 

*  In  this  case  the  adopted  father  therefore  always  acqairei  tbe  patamal  power, 
be  he  ascendant  or  extraneus:  Const.  10.  {  4.  C.  8.  48. 

*  Const.  5.  C.  8.  48.     See  m^;  {{  671,  707. 
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III.  Acquisition  of  the  Paternal  Power  bt  Legitimation. 

§  599.  Illegitimate  children  are  not  of  right  in  their  father's  power,  bat 
by  legitimation  ^  they  may  be  subjected  to  it.'  L^itimation  is  that  act  of 
the  civil  law  whereby  illegitimate  children  are  rendered  partially  or  whdly 
equal  to  legitimate  in  respect  to  paternal  power,  kinship  and  inheritaQoe.' 

1  DonelltUy  Gomm.  jar.  civ.  Lib.  2,  c.  21 ;  De  Piera^  Diss,  de  legitimatione  sec. 
priDC.  jur.  Rom.,  Leyden,  1823. 

'  On  the  former  causa  probatioj  whereby  among  other  matters  the  paternal  power 
was  also  acquired  (J  590,  note  1),  is  to  be  remarked :  By  the  lex  Aelia  Sentia  the 
emancipated  person  whose  emancipation  is  invalid  because  he  is  not  aged 
thirty  years,  if  he  enter  into  an  obligation  ^^  Uberorum  gwerendorum  eatua"  with  a 
Roman  female  citizen,  or  with  a  latina  eoloniaria^  or  with  a  woman  who  stands  in 
the  same  position  as  he  does,  before  seven  Roman  citizens,  and  beget  with  her  a  child, 
which  becomes  a  year  old  (annieuliu)^  and  prove  all  this  before  the  praetor,  or, 
being  a  provincialist,  before  the  governor,  then  he  and  his  wife  and  child  become 
free  (if  they  are  not  already  free)  and  become  Roman  citizens,  and  he  acquires 
paternal  power  over  the  child.  The  lex  Junta  Norhana  appears  to  designate  these 
eatusB  probatio  as  a  means  whereby  an  emancipated  person  who,  because  at  the  time 
of  the  emancipation,  not  being  aged  thirty  years,  is  only  latinua  JunianuM^  may, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  acquire  the  jus  Quiritium  and  he  the  paternal  power  over 
the  child,  and  the  senatusconsultum  Persieianum  extends  it  to  all  latini  Juniani, 
In  addition  to  these  causse  probatio^  which  may  be  termed  liberorum' cautse  probatio., 
arose  another,  through  a  senatusconsultum,  after  the  lex  Aelia  Sentia  and  before 
Hadrian,  which  may  be  termed  erroris  causse  probatio.  This  had  the  same  effect  as 
the  former,  but  was  not  limited  to  latini.  The  cases  in  which  it  was  allowed  had 
in  common  that  a  marriage  was  entered  into  between  two  persons  who  were  not 
both  Roman  citizens,  who  in  fact  erred  as  to  their  condition,  and  by  which  naar- 
riage  a  child  was  begotten.  One  case  was  when  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage, 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen,  erroneously  supposed  that  the  other  was  also.  A  second 
case  was  when  the  husband  was  latinus  Juniana  and  the  wife  was  at  least  latina^ 
but  the  marriage  was  not  entered  into  before  seven  citizens  because  they  had  an 
erroneous  notion  respecting  their  station,  in  consequence  of  .which  they  thought 
that  such  formality  was  unnecessary  or  ineffectual.  The  third  case  was  when  the 
declaration  was  made  before  seven  citizens  supposing  that  both  parties  were  in' 
the  condition  in  which  this  declaration  would  be  effectual,  and  one  party,  but  not 
both,  was  in  another  condition.  In  the  first  of  these  three  cases  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily depend  on  whether  the  child  was  aged  one  year.  Whether  it  depended 
thereon  in  both  the  latter  cases  we  have  no  information.  The  effect  of  the  erroris 
eaiuse  probatio  was  somewhat  modified  when  one  party  was  dedititiorum  numero 
(quasi  conquered  peregrines)  ;  then  this  party  for  his  or  her  person  remained  in 
this  relation,  and  if  it  were  the  husband,  then,  naturally,  be  could  not  also  have 
the  paternal  power,  but  the  other  party  and  the  children  were  not  therefore  set 
back.  In  the  Corpus  juris  no  passages  are  inserted  on  the  one  or  the  other  causse 
probatio.  See  thereon  Gaius,  I.  J§  29-32.  65-88;  II.  J§  142.  143;  III.  JJ  6.  73; 
Ulpian,  III.  §§  1.  3 ;  Coll.  XVI.  2.  J  5;  Bethmann-JIollweg^  De  causae  probat.,  Berlin, 
1820 ;   Gans^  Scholien,  p.  108,  seq. 

*  This  equalizing  in  part  occurs  in  the  legitimation  by  testament  (see  note  4,  p. 
453)  and  in  the  legitimation  by  presentation  in  court  (see  note  3,  p.  453). 
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ITowever,  by  the  Roman  law  only  concubine  children   (Jxberi  naUuraki)^ 
might  be  legitimated.     There  were  three  kinds  of  legitimation.  • 

1.  The  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  (legitimatio  per  mbsequent 
matrimtmium\  which  consisted  in  the  marriage  of  one  to  his  concubine  with 
whom  he  had  begotten  children  in  concubinage  and  formed  a  written  mar- 
riage contract  with  her  (instrumenta  dotalid)? 

2.  The  legitimation  by  presentation  in  court  {legitimatio  per  ohiafionem 
curiff)^  which  occurred  when  the  father  appointed  hb  natural  son  as  decurion 
or  married  his  natural  daughter  to  a  decurion.' 

3.  The  legitimation  by  the  princess  rescript  (per  reKrriptum  principit)^ 
when  the  regent,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  father  of  the  natural  children, 
by  a  rescript  declared  them  legitimate.  But  the  latter  generally  occurred 
only  when  the  father  could  not  enter  into  marriage  with  the  mother,  or  for 
good  reasons  would  not,  and  no  legitimate  children  existed.^  Whether  the 
legitimation  resulted  from  marriage  or  from  imperial  rescript,'  it  had  all  the 

1  At  present,  according  to  the  canon  law,  other  illegitimate  children  may  un- 
doubtedly by  legitimated  :  c.  1.  13.  X.  4.  17.     See  note  2. 

*  Constantine  introduced  it  to  ameliorate  his  severe  prescript  against  concubine 
children,  for  the  case  when  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  publication  thereof 
lived  In  concubinage  entered  into  marriage  with  each  other  within  the  prescribed 
time.  Zeno  prescribed  a  similar  temporary  arrangement :  Const.  5.  G.  5.  27. 
Anastasius  introduced  this  legitimation  as  a  permanent  institute:  Const.  6.  C.  5. 
27.  Justinus  repealed  this  ordinance.  Const.  7.  C.  5.  27,  but  Justinian  reintroduced 
it  and  permitted  a  number  of  special  arrangements  on  this  matter:  Const.  10.  ieg, 
C.  5.  27 ;  2  13.  I.  1.  10 ;  Novel  12.  c.  4 ;  Novel  18.  c.  ult. ;  Novel  78  c.  3 ;  Novel  89. 
c.  8.  See  tupra,  {  574,  note  12,  and  on  {  13.  I.  1.  10.  see  Van^frow^  {  255,  Rem.  3, 
and  the  citations  there.  In  this  case  it  no  longer  depends  at  present  on  the  written 
marriage  contract.  It  is  doubtful  whether  bj  the  canon  law  the  children  begotten 
in  adultery  are  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents  where  this 
is  possible  ({  555,  tupra^  note  8).  That  adtUterini  may  be  legitimated  by  a  rescript, 
according  to  cap.  13.  X.  4.  17,  is  not  doubtful. 

'  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.  permit  him  who  has  no  legitimate  children 
to  insert  his  concubine  children  in  his  testament  unqualifiedly  as  his  heirs:  CoDit. 
3.  C.  5.  27.  Leo  also,  in  this  case,  calls  the  child  to  the  intestate  succession  of  the 
father's  estate  as  if  it  were  legitimate :  Const.  4.  C.  5.  27.  Justinian  repeats  both 
of  these,  and  extends  it  to  the  case  when  the  father  has  legitimate  children  by  a 
former  marriage ;  but  other  rights  of  succession  cannot  be  founded  In  this  way : 
Connt.  9.  C.  5.  27.  The  Novels  go  no  fiirther,  namely.  Novel  36.  Novel  89.  c.  2,  teg. 
See  2  1.1.  I.  1.  10. 

*  Jtiitinian  first  introduced  It  In  the  Novel  74.  c.  I ;  Novel  87.  c.  9.  A  particular 
kind  of  legitimation  by  rencript  is  the  legitimation  by  testament,  namely,  when 
the  father  dies  without  having  solicited  a  rescript  for  legitimation,  but  leaves  a 
tenument.  wherein  he  names  his  natural  child  as  heir  and  empowers  bim  to  effect- 
uate such  a  rescript,  and  the  child  accepts  such  heirship,  then,  by  obtaining  such 
a  retcript,  the  child  can  place  Itself  fully  Into  the  position  of  a  legitimate  child : 
Novel  74.  c.  2  :  Novel  89.  c.  10.     See  Van^erow,  {  256,  Rem.  1. 

*  The  legitimation  by  presentation  Id  court  has  less  effect  (see  note  3).  This 
kind  of  legitimation  is  not  recof  niaed  by  the  Oermaiis.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
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effect  of  arrogatioD ;  and  besides  which,  the  legitimated  child  entered  into 
the  same  relations  to  the  father  and  to  all  connected  with  him,  as  also  to  his 
simple  cognates,  as  if  it  were  his  legitimate  child.  The  effect  of  legitimation 
could  only  result  with  the  legitimated  child's  assent.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 
of  the  effeot  of  paternal  power. 

In  General. 

§  600.  The  paternal  power,  by  the  ancient  Roman  law,  has  in  many 
respects  the  same  effect  as  the  power  of  the  master  over  the  slave. 

1 .  The  personal  dependence  of  the  family  child  on  the  father  was  great 
See  §  601,  infra, 

2.  The  property  which  was  acquired  through  the  family  child  belonged  to 
the  father  the  same  as  that  which  was  acquired  through  the  slave  belonged 
to  the  master.*    "With  the  foregoing  is  connected  that — 

3.  Between  the  family  child  and  the  father,  as  also  between  several  family 
children  who  were  subject  to  the  same  paternal  power,  many  relations  were 
impossible  which,  without  the  paternal  power,  might  have  existed.  See 
§  606,  infra, 

4.  The  right  over  a  free  person  not  of  the  family  might  be  acquired 
through  a  family  son.'  Such  right  could  not  be  acquired  through  a  slave, 
nor  could  the  family  son  acquire  such  right  for  himself,  but  only  for  the 
father,  because,  as  the  son  was  subject  to  another's  power  (alieno  juri  sub- 

German  law,  in  addition  to  the  two  kinds  of  perfect  legitimation,  there  is  still  an- 
other special  one  wholly  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  whose  object  and  effect  con- 
sists in  that  the  disreputableness  resting,  according  to  German  law,  on  illegitimate 
children  (the  stain  of  birth,  the  German  Uvis  nota)j  whereby  they  were  incapable 
of  being  admitted  into  guilds  or  societies,  was  repealed,  without  the  child  thereby 
acquiring  in  relation  to  his  father  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  legitimate  child.  It 
results  from  a  rescript  which  the  child  itself  or  its  mother  can  effect  without  the 
father's  consent:  Mitiermaier,  Deutsch.  P.  R.  {  60.  On  the  present  legitimation  by 
the  prince's  rescript,  in  the  case  when  legitimate  children  exist  or  a  marriage  with 
the  mother  was  possible,  see  Van^erow,  J  256,  Rem.  1 ;  Oluck^  Intestaterbf.  2d  ed. 
p.  631. 

1  fr.  11.  D.  1.  6 ;  especially  Novel  89.  c.  11.  pr.  J  1.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  this 
passage  is  not  applicable  at  present  because  of  cap.  6.  X.  4.  17. 

«Gaius,  II.  {  86-96;  III.  {  163;  Ulpian,  XIX.  J  18;  Inst.  II.  9 ;  III.  28.  (29). 
Hence  the  arrogator  acquired  the  entire  estate  of  the  arrogatee  by  the  arrogation. 
See  supra,  J  596. 

•  Namely,  the  paternal  power  by  procreation  in  marriage  (J  591,  tupra)  and  the 
right  over  the  wife  in  manu  (Gaius,  II.  J  159,  III.  J  3,  Ulpian,  XXII.  J  14)  through 
tistu  and  perhaps  through  confarreatio.  Only  the  homo  sui  juris  (one  in  his  own 
right)  could  adopt,  and  obviously  only  he  could  uifdertake  a  coemtio  or  permit  a 
freeman  to  emancipate  himself  so  that  he  came  into  the  mancipium. 
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jectus)^  he  could  not  have  another  subject  to  hia  power.^  But  in  the  conne 
of  time,  in  coDsequence  of  milder  customs,  important  changes  took  place  in 
the  relations  under  the  Ist,  2d  and  3d  divisions,  and  only  the  rule  in  the  4th 
division  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  acquisition  of  paternal  power  continued 
unaltered'  (§  591,  mprd).  The  first  three  relations  will  be  more  precisely 
considered  hereafler. 

I.  The  Fatheb*8  Rights  in  Relation  to  the  Person  of  the 

Children. 

§  601.  The  rights  which  appertain  to  the  father  in  relation  to  the  persoD 
of  the  children  in  the  most  ancient  period  in  the  course  of  time  in  part 
wholly  ceased,  in  part  were  modified  and  in  part  still  exist  in  the  Justinian 
law  unchanged. 

A.  Rights  that  have  ceased  : 

1.  The  right  over  the  life  and  death  of  the  children  (yitm  neciMque  poteztat)^ 
and,  generally,  the  right  of  punishing  for  gross  offences.* 

2.  The  right  to  surrender  a  child  for  a  thefl  or  outrage  committed  by  it 

H.  Rights  that  have  nearly  ceased :  the  right  to  sell  the  children,  which 
was  still  permitted  with  newly-born  children  only  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
want  and  necessity.' 

>  Generally  it  was  DOt  said  of  the  wife  of  a  family  fon  that  she  is  in  manu  toeeri^ 
but  in  manu  mariti:  Gaius,  1.  c. ;  Ulpian,  1.  c. 

'  Then  the  manus  ceased.  See  ntpra,  end  of  {  548,  and  particalarlj  {  557,  tupray 
note  4. 

>  See  DionjBius,  II.  26,  27;  Cicero  pro  domo,  c.  29;  Yal.  Max.  Y.  8.  9;  Coll.  IV. 
8 ;  fr.  1 1.  in  fin.  D.  28.  2  ;  fr.  5.  D.  48.  9 ;  fr.  3.  D.  48.  8 ;  Const,  un.  C.  Th.  9.  15 ; 
Const,  un.  C.  Just.  9.  17. 

*  See  Const.  3.  C.  8.  47.  of  Serems  Alexander;  Const,  on.  C.  9.  15.  of  Valentinian 
and  Valens.     See  the  citations  in  note  3,  and  Seneca,  de  clem.  1.15. 

*  See  Gaius,  IV.  {  75-79;  Coll.  II.  3 ;  {  7.  I.  4.  8 ;  see  also  nipra,  {  478,  note  1, 
and  infra,  note  6. 

*  The  alienation  (maneipatio)  of  a  filiuMfmmli<u^  which  occurred  often  formerly, 
resulted  s umetimes  for  money  and  sometimes  for  form,  because  he  was  to  be  given  in 
adoption  or  was  to  be  emancipated  {imagmaria  penditio^  q%ut  dkit  eousajlt)^  and  some- 
times for  a  delict  {nozmeau*a).  An  alienation  of  the  first  kind  was  declared  inralid  by 
AntoDinui»  Caracalla  in  Const.  1.  C.  7. 16.  and  by  Diocletian  and  Mazimian  in  Coait.  1. 
C.  4.  43.  and  Const.  6.  C.  8  1 7,  but  was  by  Constantine,  in  Const.  2.  C.  4. 43,  reatrlcted 
to  the  CAoe  in  hand,  in  which  the  alienated  child  could  again  be  released  and  not 
lose  his  sutus.  See  Paul,  V.  1.  {  1.  The  later  provisions  by  Theodosius  I.  and 
Honoriu4  in  Const.  1.  C.  Th.  3.  3,  and  by  Valentinian  III.  in  Novel  Valentinian  11 
(in  Jus  .\Dtejust.  Novel  76),  were  not  incorporated  in  Justinian's  code.  Both  of  the 
other  kind^  of  alienation  were  repealed  by  Justinian.  See  note  5  and  {  595,  tvprc, 
and  {  012.  infra.  By  all  three  kinds  of  alienation  of  a  family  child  (the  second 
could  aNo  occur  with  equal  efRcacy  in  the  case  of  a  wife  in  hkhim,  see  f^pra^  {  577, 
note  6),  the  child  came  into  a  particular  kind  of  aUenumjui  (subjection  to  another), 
which  was  termed  smm^imi  ({  133,  tupra).    The  emancipated  child  wai  here,  at 
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C.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father  has  still — 

1.  A  right  of  discipline,  and  may  chastise  his  children  for  minor  offences,^ 
and  his  consent  is  required  on  betrothing  (jmpra^  p.  411,  note  2),  on  entering 
into  marriage  (mpra,  p.  417,  note  2),  or  in  divorce.* 

2.  A  right  to  his  children's  services.' 

3.  The  right  of  reclamation  {JUii  mndiccUio)  against  every  one  who  de- 
tains from  him  a  family  child.  He  can  also  employ  for  this  purpose  the 
interdict  de  liberis  exhibendi  and  the  interdict  de  liberis  ducendis* 

4.  He  can  appoint  testamentary  guardians  for  his  children  (§  622,  ui/ra), 
and  if  they  by  his  death  become  sui  juris  and  die  in  their  minority,  he  may 
nominate  testamentary  heirs  for  them  (^pupiUarU  suhstihUio)  (§  721,  ui/ra). 

XL  Effect  of  Paternal  Power  on  the  Children's  Rights  of 

Property. 

A.  nature  and  kinds  of  peculu.* 

§  602.  By  the  ancient  law  a  family  child  could  not  have  property  himself; 
everything  which  he  acquired  belonged  to  the  father  (note  2,  p.  126,  supra, 
§  600,  note  2,  supra).  But  the  father  ofleu  gave  to  the  son,  as  also  to  his 
slave,  a  part  of  his  estate,  so  that  they  might  use  it  as  their  own  or  trade 
with  it,  and  this  was  termed  peculium^  and  is  the  oldest  kind  ofpecuiti.   Now  it 

in  every  subjection  to  another,  incapable  of  having  an  estate  of  its  own,  and  must 
perform  slavish  services  in  cases  of  the  first  and  third  kinds.  In  all  three  cases  it 
was  said  he  is  a  quasi  slave  {servi  loco) ;  therewith  he  remaining  ingenuua  and  Roman 
citisen,  but  could  only  through  manumistio  in  one  of  the  three  old  forms  rise  oat 
of  the  mandpiuniy  without,  however,  being  subjected  to  the  restrictions  of  the  lex 
Aelia  Sentia  and  the  lex  Furia  Caninia.  The  twelve  tables  prescribed  that  a  son 
sold  shall  be  first  freed  from  the  paternal  power  through  the  manumissio  aux  jurit 
when  he  was  sold  for  the  third  time.  This  did  not  refer  to  daughters,  grandchil- 
dren, etc. ;  thej  became  sui  juris  already  through  the  first  manumission.  Whether 
it  related  to  the  son  surrendered  for  the  noxx  committed  by  him  was  doubted.  The 
fiducia  was  always  connected  with  the  imaginaria  vendiiio,  quse  diets  causa  fit.  It  was 
determined  either  that  the  emancipated  son  should  be  manumitted  or  he  should  be 
re-emancipated  to  the  emancipator  (a  third  kind  of  fiducia  was  that  which  occurred 
in  the  coemlio  fiducisR  causa;  here  the  re-emancipation  was  reserved  to  a  third  per- 
son). He  who  should  be  manumitted  because  oiihQ  fiducia  could  also  by  ctfisu  by  his 
own  act  manumit  himself.  The  noxsR  datus  also  who  liquidated  the  debt  with  labor 
could  demand  his  manumission.  The  legitimate  child  begot  by  one  in  mancipio  did 
not  enter  into  the  mancipium.  If  the  begettor  were  not  yet  released  from  the  power 
of  his  father  the  child  came  under  it;  otherwise,  on  the  begettor's  manumission,  it 
came  under  his  power,  and  when  the  latter  died  in  mancipio^  then  it  became  sui  Juris, 
On  the  mancipium,  see  Gaius,  I.  {J  116-123,  135,  138-141  ;  II.  JJ  86,  90,  96,  160  ;  III. 
22  114, 163;  Oans,  Scholien,  p.  Xbl^seq, ;  BcRcking,  De  mancipii  causis,  Berlin,  1826. 

»  See  note  4,  p.  455.  «  Novel  22.  c.  19. 

»  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  9.  2.  ♦  Dig.  43.  30 ;  Cod.  8.  8. 

•  OalvanuSj  De  usufructo,  cap.  7,  §  6-11 ;  Oluck,  Gomm.  Vol.  14,  {  905-912 ;  Luden^ 
de  peculiis  secundum  jus  Romanor.,  Gottingen,  1835 ;  Gliick,  Gomm.  Vol.  14,  } 
905-912. 
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is  termed  peculium  pro/ectitium  (acquired  from  the  father).^  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  modem  kw  the  family  child  may  have  ao  estate  for  himself, 
and  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  its  acquisition* — 

1.  It  may  be  either  castrense  peculium,*  which  embraces  everything  that 
the  family  son  acquired  by  war  services ;  further,  everjrthing  which  he  ac- 
quired from  the  circumstances  resulting  from  war  services,  especially  the 
movable  property  presented  to  him  by  his  kin  and  friends  on  his  departure 
for  the  camp ;  further,  gifts  and  inheritances  from  his  companions  in  war,  and 
all  that  a  family  son  who  is  a  soldier  received  from  hb  wife  as  heir,  but  not 
what  he  received  from  her  as  legatee ;  and,  finally,  all  that  is  procured  through 
the  casfrense  peculium.^ 

2.  Or  quasi  castreme  peculium^  which  includes  everything  that  a  family 
child  acquires  as  an  officer  of  the  state  or  court,  or  as  an  advocate  or  judicial 
solicitor,  and  by  gifto  from  the  regent  or  regentess,  and  also  his  entire  acqui- 
sitions if  he  be  of  the  clergy.^ 

3.  But  if  the  family  child  who  is  not  of  the  clergy  acquired  otherwise  it 
is  now  termed  peculium  adventitium,  to  which  especially  belong  hfma  matema 
et  matcrni  generis  of  the  child,  what  he  receives  from  his  wife,'  as  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  law,  generally  every  acquisition  which  does  not  proceed 
from  the  father's  estate  and  is  not  castrense  or  quasi  castrense  peculium.'' 

B.  THE  father's  RIGHTS  TO  THE  PECULIUM. 

§  G03.  The  father's  rights  to  the  child's  peculium  differ  according  to  the 
various  kinds  thereof. 

1.  The  peculium  pro/ectitium  is  and  remains  the  father's  property.  The 
son  Lb  only  administrator  of  it,  and  what  he  acquires  therewith  is  acquired  for 
the  father.*     On  the  other  hand,  the  father,  if  he  gave  the  son  a  peculium 

1  fr.  4.  pr.  {  2.  fr.  5.  {  4.  (r.  7.  {  3.  tr.  8.  39.  D.  15.  1. 

«  CoDSt.  37.  pr.  C.  3.  28. 

'  The  rules  mentioned  here  and  io  {  603,  infra,  ezifted  at  the  time  of  the  clasfical 
jaritts.     Howerer,  see  end  note  &. 

«  fr.  3.  4.  pr.  fr.  8.  fr.  11.  fr.  16.  |  1.  fr.  19.  pr.  D.  49.  17 ;  eipeciallj  Const.  I.  4.  G. 
12.  37. 

*  According  to  the  ordinances  of  Constantine,  Leo  and  Justinian :  Const,  un.  C. 
12.  31  ;  ('oust.  nil.  C.  12.  37 ;  Const.  7.  C.  1.  51 ;  Const.  4.  14.  C.  2.  7 ;  Const.  7.  0. 
6.  61  :  Const.  34.  C.  1.  3;  Novel  123.  cap.  19.  The  oldest  case  belonging  here,  but 
not  touched  on  in  the  text,  is  that  of  fr.  50.  D.  36.  1,  which  generallj  is  erroneouilj 
reckoned  among  the  cases  of  the  ptcutii  mdventitii  eztraonktuiru,  namelj,  the  case 
when  the  father  acts  so  unfaithfollj  with  an  inheritance,  which  he  should  fx  fidd 
commusio  reftore  to  his  familj  child  alter  the  dissolution  of  paternal  power,  that 
he  rouct  immediately  restore  it. 

*  For  these  three  kinds  of  acquisition  the  rules  stated  in  |  603,  div.  3,  i^frs,  ware 
introduced  bj  Constantine,  Honorius  and  Theodosiui  II.,  whereupon  Justinian  gao* 
eralized  them  in  the  manner  stated. 

T  i  1.  I.  2.  9;  Const.  1.  2.  C.  6.  60;  Cod.  6.  61. 

*  J  I.  I.  2.  9. 
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pro/ectitium,  may  be  sued  for  his  debts  wbii^  do  not  arise  firom  generonfj, 
in  ihe  action  d€  peculio^  to  the*  extent  of  tbe  peadiwn;^  and  if  the  &iker 
allow  him  an  unlimited  administration  he  mnst  soffer  all  onenraa  alienatioDB 
out  of  ihe  pecuHum^  excepting  gifts  which  he  did  not  iqpedally  allow.'  The 
pecuHum  becomes  Uie  son's  if  the  father's  goods  have  been  sold  by  the  fiseas 
for  debt,'  when  the  son  passes  out  of  the  paternal  power  by  ihe  aoqidsitiaB 
of  a  higher  honor/  or  when  the  father  emancipates  ihe  bod  without  with* 
drawing  the  pecuUum^ 

2.  The  peadium  castretue  ei  qucuf  ctuirentej*  at  least  by  the  modem  law, 
is  the  ftdl  and  absolute  property  of  the  son,  so  that  the  fiither  has  not  even 
the  usufruct  of  it.^  The  son,  in  respect  to  it,  is  viewed  as  pater/amtUoM ;* 
he  has  the  free  disposition  of  it  as  well  during  life  as  in  the  event  of  deaih, 
and  he  may  also  testamentate  thereof;'  and  if  he  die  intestate,  then,  at  least 
by  the  modem  law,  his  intestate  heirs  inherit  to  him  according  to  the  general 
prboiples  of  intestate  succession.^' 

3.  The  children  have  the  property  in  the  peculio  adventiUo.  Bat  the  ad- 
ministratioD  and  usufruct  during  the  paternal  power  generally  belong  to  the 
father  ^^  without  liability  for  security  or  to  account."  The  things  appertaining 
to  the  pendtum  may  be  aliened  without  the  children's  consent  only  when  debts 
or  l^cies  are  to  be  paid  or  when  they  are  perishable ;"  otherwise,  for  ihe  ohil- 
dren's  benefit,  they  are  inalienable,  and  prescription  does  not  run  against  them 
during  the  paternal  power.^^  The  children  during  the  paternal  power  cannot 
dispose  of  such  things  without  the  father's  consent,  still  less  can  they  tes- 
tamentate thereof.^ 

OONTINUATION. 

§  604.  The  rule  that  the  father  has  the  administration  and  the  usufimct  of 
his  children's  peculii  adventitii  has  an  exception  in  the  following  cases : 

1  {  4.  I.  4.  7 ;  Dig.  15.  1 ;  God.  4.  26.     See  supra,  {  515. 
«  fr.  18.  3  4.  ft.  19.  D.  13.  7 ;  fr.  7.  pr.  {  1-4.  D.  39.  5. 

>  fr.  3.  2  4.  in  fin.  D.  4.  4. 

•  Novel  81.  c.  1.  2  1. 

»  ft-.  31.  {  2.  D.  39.  6 ;  }  20.  I.  2.  20 ;  ConBt.  17.  C.  8.  54. 

•  Dig.  49.  17  ;  Cod.  12.  27  ;  Oluek,  Comm.  Vol.  14,  {  906  ;  but  especially  Vol.  34, 
p.  101-117. 

Y  Const.  6.  pr.  Const.  7.  C.  6.  61. 

>  fr.  1.  {  3.  fr.  2.  D.  14.  6 ;  fr.  17.  D.  40.  1. 

•  fr.  4.  D.  6.  1 ;  Const.  2.  C.  12.  37 ;  Ulpian,  XX.  {  10 ;  J  6.  I.  2.  11 ;  pr.  I.  2.  12. 
w  pr.  I.  2.  12 ;  Const.  34.  C.  1.  3  ;  Novel  118.     On  the  law  of  Novel  18.  see  Oluek^ 

Comm.  Vol.  35,  p.  192,  teq.,  note  31 ;   VangerotPj  i  409,  IV. 

u  I  2. 1.  2.  9 ;  Const.  1.  C.  6.  60 ;  Const.  6.  pr.  C.  6.  61. 

u  Const.  6.  i  2.  Const.  8.  {  4.  In  fin.  C.  6.  61. 

u  Const.  1.  2.  C.  6.  60 ;  Const  4.  Const.  8.  {{  4.  5.  C.  6.  61. 

"  Const.  1.  C.  6.  60 ;  Const.  4.  C.  6.  61 ;  Const.  1.  {  2.  C.  7.  40 ;  Novel  22.  c.  24. 
Rsapecting  their  legal  hjpotheca  on  the  father's  property,  see  tupra,  {  344. 

u  Const.  8.  {  5.  C.  6.  61 ;  pr.  I.  2.  12.  On  the  succession  to  the  peeulium  advent 
tiUumj  see  Rotzhirt,  Erbrecht,  {  14-17. 
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1.  When  the  child  acoepts  aa  inheritaooe,  legacy  or  a  gift  contrary  to  the 
father*&  dcBire.* 

2.  When  one  givee  a  child  eomething  or  volantarily  hequeaths  to  it  some- 
thing on  condition  that  the  father  shall  not  have  the  nsual  rights  to  it.' 

3.  When  the  child  simnltaneously  with  the  father  inherits  cU>  %nte$tato  to 
a  brother  or  sister  of  the  whole  blood.' 

4.  When  the  mother's  estate  descends  in  parts  to  the  children  because  both 
parents  dissolved  their  marriage  by  mutual  consent  without  sufficient  cause.^ 
What  the  child  acquires  in  these  four  ways  as  absolute  property,  at  present 
is  termed  pendium  adventitxum  extraardinarium*  The  child  may  freely  dis- 
pose of  it  while  living,  but  cannot  testamentate  thereof.' 

C.    THE    father's   RIGHTS   TO  THE    ESTATE    OF   HIS    CHILDREN    NOT    SUB- 
JECT  TO   HIS   POWER. 

§  605.  Generally  the  father  has  the  legal  usufruct  of  the  estate  only  of 
such  children  as  are  in  his  power  and  only  so  long  as  they  remain  therein.' 
But  this  rule  has  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  When  a  married  woman  dies  and  leaves  descendants  common  to  herself 
and  her  surviving  husband,  but  who  are  not  in  the  latter's  power,  then  the 
husband  shall  have  the  usufruct  in  a  poll  portion  of  such  estate  as  the  de- 
scendants inherit  from  her  ab  intettaio.^ 

2.  When  the  father  emancipates  his  child,  then,  by  the  ancient  law,'  he 
may  retain  as  his  property  a  third  of  the  pfculii  adventitii  as  the  price  of 
emancipation.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  modem  law,  he  shall  not  retain 
anything  as  his  property,  but  instead  of  it,  even  after  the  child's  emancipa- 
tion, shall  have  the  usufruct  for  life  in  the  one-half  of  the  hitherto  peculii 
adventitii} 

1  Const.  8.  pr.  {{  1.3.  C.  6.  61. 

"Novel  117.  c.  2.  pr.  {  1.  »  Norel  118.  c.  2. 

^  Norel  134.  c.  11.     See  tupra^  \  579;  note  6,  p.  138. 

ft  CoDSt.  11.  G.  6.  22  ;  Norel  117.  c.  1 ;  Oluek,  Comm.  Vol.  34,  p.  123. 

*  The  Utter  is  doubted  because  oi  the  undecided  case  in  the  fonrces,  when  a 
farailv  child  which  has  an  advfnHthtm  ordmarium  passes  out  of  the  paternal  power 
through  full  adoption  {adoptio  plena)  and  enters  into  that  of  the  adopted  father. 
Generally  it  is  considered  that  here  the  rights  ef  the  parent  in  that  estate  pass  to 
the  adopted  father :    Vangtrow^  {  236,  Rem.  3. 

^  ('onst.  3.  C.  6.  60  (Const.  9.  C.  Th.  8.  18)  of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III. ; 
Don^llut,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  9,  c.  2 ;  Vangtroit^  Vol.  2,  {  415,  Rem.  2.  The  Tiewi 
of  the  foregoing  writers  differ  as  to  bow  the  portion  to  which  the  usufruct  applies 
is  to  be  determined  when  the  descendants  in  question  are  wboUj  or  in  part  grand- 
children or  great-grandchildren,  etc.,  and  on  the  question  whether  the  ordinance 
referf  to  the  case  of  testamentary  succession  because  in  Cod.  Just,  the  passage 
'*  si  uxor  tnUMtatn  defecerit "  is  omitted. 

*  According  to  Constantine's  ordinances,  namely,  Const.  1.  |  2.  Const.  2.  C.  Th. 
8.  Irt. 

*  According  to  Justinian's  Const.  6.  |  3.  C.  6.  61 ;  |  2.  I.  2.  9.    Bat  at  present 
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3.  When  a  family  child  dies  leaving  a  peculii  adventitii  ordxnartx  and  is 
inherited  to  ah  infestato,  and  the  possessor  of  the  paternal  power  is  excluded 
irom  the  intestate  succession  by  descendants  or  nearer  ascendants  of  the  child, 
then  the  father  retains  the  whole  of  the  hitherto  usufruct,  even  when  the 
intestate  heirs  are  not  in  his  paternal  power.' 

III.  Of  Relations  not  Permitted  because  of  the  Paternal  Power. 

§  606.  In  consequence  of  the  paternal  power — 

1.  An  ordinary  legal  suit'  cannot  occur  between  father  and  family  child  or 
between  two  family  children  of  the  same  father,'  nor  can  there  be  an  action- 
able obligation  between  them,*  but  a  moral  obligation  (nafuralis  obb'gatio) 
with  specially  limited  effect  may.^  This  rule  of  the  Justinian  law  still  exists, 
but  it  has  an  exception  in  the  castrense  and  quasi  castrense  peculmm,*  and  in 
many  cases  an  extraordwaria  cognitio  (special  jurisdiction)  was  allowed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  classical  jurists.^ 

2.  The  family  father  cannot  generally^  make  a  valid  gift  to  the  family 
child,  uor  can  he  do  so  according  to  the  Justinian  law.'  However,  a  gift  in- 
valid for  this  reason  is  cured  if  the  donee  pass  from  the  paternal  power  by 
the  father's  death,  or  by  emancipation,  or  by  the  acquisition  of  an  honor, 
without  the  gifl  being  revoked.*^  The  filiusfamUxus  cannot  witness  his  family 
father's  testament.^^ 

this  is  not  the  rule  when  the  daughter,  by  marriage,  or  the  sod,  by  setting  up  his 
own  household,  passes  out  of  the  paternal  power  (§  613,  infra), 

^  According  to  ordinances  of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.  and  of  Jus- 
tinian.    See  infra,  {  674,  last  note. 

*  A  preliminary  investigation  on  the  question  whether  one  party  stands  in  the 
paternal  power  of  the  other  is  of  course  allowed :  fr.  1.  J  2.  D.  6.  1.  See  also  infra, 
note  7. 

»  fr.  4.  11.  D.  6.  1 ;  fr.  16.  D.  47.  2. 

♦  {  6.  I.  3.  19.  (20) ;  fr.  16.  cit. 

»  fr.  38.  D.  12.  6 ;  fr.  56.  §  1.  D.  46.  1. 

•  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  18.  1. 

^  E.  g,,  because  of  support  (J  b^b,  supra),  or  because  of  emancipation  (g  610 
infra). 

B  Those  movables  which  the  father  presents  to  a  departing  family  son  who  is  a 
soldier  immediately  become  castrense peculium :  fr.  31.  J  2.  D.  39.  5  ;  Const.  4.  C.  3.  36. 

•fr.  1.  §  1.  D.  41.  6;  Cod.  6.  16. 

w  Const.  17.  pr.  C.  8.  54;  Const.  25.  C.  6.  16.     See  Const.  6.  J  2.  C.  6.  61. 

"  J§  9.  10.  I.  2.  10;  fr.  20.  pr.  §  1-3.  D.  28.  1 ;  Gains,  II.  J  105-108;  Ulpian, 
XX.  2  3. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  ENDING  OF  THE  PATERNAL  POWER.' 

I.  Br  THE  Father's  or  Child's  Death. 

§  607.  The  paternal  power  ceases — 

1.  When  the  pa f^/atnii ins  who  possesses  it  dies,  or  if  he  suffer  a  maxima 
or  media  capitis  deminutio  (loss  of  status).'  Id  either  event  his  sods  and 
daughters  become  $ui  jurit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grandchildren  fall  ioto 
their  father's  power,  unless  the  father  be  dead  or  they  had  already  passed 
from  the  pateroal  power.' 

2.  WhcD  the  child  subjected  to  the  power  dies  or  suffers  a  maxima  or 
media  capitis  deminutio,* 

11.  During  the  Life  of  both  Father  and  Son. 

§  608.  Besides  the  foregoing,  the  rule  is  that  the  paternal  power  continues 
so  long  as  the  father  and  son  live,  if  no  especial  cause  arise  by  the  civil  law 
wherefore  it  ceases  during  the  life  of  both.*  Such  a  cause  is  either  from  a 
legal  pn*script  or  the  father's  will. 

A.   ACCORDING   TO   LEGAL  PRESCRIPT. 

§  609.  The  paternal  power  is  dissolved  without  the  father's  consent — 

1.  IpsojurCy  when  the  son  acquires  a  high  station.* 

2.  When  the  £ither  is  guilty  of  certain  forbidden  acts,  namely,  when  the 
father  enters  into  an  incestuous  marriage,  the  paternal  power,  tpsojure^  ceases,' 
and  when  he  endeavors  to  force  his  daughter  to  prostitute  her  person,  there- 

I  InBt.  1.12;  Dig.  1.  7 ;  Cod.  8.  49 ;  Ulpian,  tit.  10  {{  2.  3 ;  Gaiuf,  I.  {  127-137  ; 
Paul,  11.  25;  /Jontilut^  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  2,  c.  26,  27. 

'  Because  onlj  a  Roman  citizen  could  bare  paternal  power:  |  2.  I.  1.  9;  {{  1.  2. 
I.  1.  12;  Gaiut,  I.  {{  128,  129;  Ulpian,  {  3.     See  tvpra,  {  589. 

*  pr.  I.  1.  12  ;  fr.  5.  D.  1.  6.  See  fr.  41.  D.  1.  7 ;  Gains,  I.  {  127 ;  Ulpian,  X.  |  2. 
It  is  onljr  when  one  passes  from  the  paternal  power  on  account  of  an  honor  con- 
ferred ({  608,  in/ra),  hence  suffers  no  capitis  deminutio^  that  bii  children  do  not 
become  sui  juris  on  their  grandfather's  death,  but  fall  into  their  father's  power: 
Novel  81.  c.  2. 

*  Because  onlj  a  Roman  citizen  can  be  in  the  paternal  power  of  another :  Ulpian, 
X.  i  3  ;  2  1.  I.  1.  12.     See  supra,  {  589. 

*  This  does  not  include  when  the  father  or  son  Is  expatriated,  |  2.  I.  1.  12;  fr. 
4.  fr.  7.  {  3.  fr.  14.  {  1.  fr.  15.  D.  48.  22,  and  the  disinherison  of  the  child  docs  not 
ditiulre  the  paternal  power:  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  37.  4. 

*  Kormerljr  only  certain  priestly  honors  freed  him  from  the  paternal  power: 
Gaiuf,  I.  {  130;  III.  {  114;  Ulpian,  X.  {  5.  Subsequently  this  consequence  re* 
suited  froin  a  number  of  other  high  spiritual  and  temporal  offices  and  honors :  |  4. 
1.  1.  12:  Cunst.  66.  C.  10.  31;  Const.  6.  C.  12.  3;  Norel  SI.  cap.  2. 

^  .N'orel  12.  cap.  2. 
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upon  she  can  demand  tliat  the  paternal  power  shall  cease.^    In  all  these  eases 
the  child  does  not  suffer  a  least  loss  of  status.' 

B.  WITH  THB  FATHSB'S  OONSENT. 

§  610.  The  paternal  power  ceases  with  the  father's  consent — 

1.  When  he  permits  himself  to  be  arrogated  or  legitimated,  in  which  case 
the  power  over  his  children,  together  with  the  power  oyer  himself,  passes  to 
the  arrogator  or  legitimating  blood  &ther  (§§  596,  599,  tupra). 

2.  When  he  transfers  the  paternal  power  oyer  his  child  to  the  adopted 
father  by  proper  adoption  (§  597,  mtprd)} 

3.  When  he  emancipates  his  child.  In  the  first  and  second  cases  the  child 
always,  and  in  the  third  usually,  suffers  a  least  loss  of  status. 

OF  EMANCIPATION  PABTXOULABLY. 

1.  Natwre.  , 

§  611.  Emancipation  is  that  act  whereby  the  father  releases  his  child  from 
his  paternal  power  with  the  yiew  that  the  child  shall  become  nd  juru^ 
Thereto  is  requisite — 

1.  The  father's  consent,  because  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  emancipate* 
excepting  for  ezcessiye  severity  to  the  child,*  or  when  he  accepted  a  legacy 
on  condition  that  he  would  emancipate  his  child,^  or  when  an  arrogated  minor 
after  his  majority,  for  good  reasons,  demands  his  emancipation.* 

2.  The  child's  consent,  because  the  father  cannot  emancipate  the  child 
without  his  consent,*  unless  he  is  still  an  infant"^  or  is  an  adopted  child." 

3.  Observance  of  the  l^al  form. 

1  Const.  6.  0.  11.  40 ;  Const.  12.  C.  1.  4.  To  this  is  usaally  added  the  case  of  a 
tkther  abandoning  his  child  (foundling),  according  to  Const.  2.  4.  C.  8.  52.  and 
Novel  153.  c.  1  (non-gloss.). 

'  See,  especially,  Novel  81.  c.  2. 

*  Similar  cases  were  bj  the  earlier  law,  as  when  the  filiafanUlias  came  in  numum 
(2  557,  supra^  note  4),  or  when  any  family  child  was  brought  into  the  maneipium; 
but  in  such  case  generally  the  son  was  first  freed  from  the  paternal  power  by 
the  third  mancipation  ({  601,  tupra^  note  6).  Before  Justinian  the  rules  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  paternal  power  by  maneipatio  also  specially  applied  to  the  proper 
adoption  and  to  the  emancipatio.  See  J  595,  note  3,  p.  450,  {  601,  tuprOy  note  6,  and 
2  612,  i^froy  note  1. 

«  Gains,  I.  J  132-134 ;  Ulpian,  X.  J  1 ;  Paul,  II.  {  25 ;  2  ^-^O-  1112;  Dig.  1.  7 ; 
Cod.  8.  49;  OlUckj  Comm.  Vol.  2,  2  157 ;  Marehanty  Diss,  de  emancipatione,  Leyden, 
1822. 

»  2  10.  I.  1.  12 ;  fr.  31.  D.  1.  7.  •  fr.  5.  D.  37.  12. 

f  Ar.  92.  D.  35.  1.  8  fr.  32.  pr.  D.  1.  7.     See  tupra^  {  694. 

*  Paul,  lib.  2.  tit.  25.  2  5 ;  Const.  5.  C.  8.  49 ;  especially  Novel  89.  c.  11.  pr.  The 
paternal  power  dqes  not  cease  by  the  repudiation  of  the  child  (abdieatio)  :  Oonst. 
6.  C.  8.  47. 

10  Const.  5.  in  fin.  C.  8.  49. 

u  Const.  10.  pr.  C.  8.  48 ;  2  3. 1.  11 ;  fr.  132.  pr.  D.  45.  1.  On  the  restrictions  in 
the  emancipation  of  an  arrogated  impuhu^  see  tupra^  2  ^^^* 
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2.  Form  of  the  Emancipation, 

§  612.  In  relation  to  the  form,  by  the  modem  Romao  law'  there  are  still 
two  kinds  of  emancipation : 

1.  The  emancipatio  Anaitanana^  when  the  father,  with  the  child's  con- 
sent, prays  the  regent  for  a  prescript  whereby  the  child  shall  be  declared 
tux  juris} 

2.  The  emancipatio  Justinianea,  when  the  father,  before  a  competent 
judge,  releases  a  non-objecting  child  from  hb  power.' 

3.  Effect  of  Emancipatixm. 

§  613.  The  effect  of  emancipation  is  to  render  the  emancipated  person  mi 
jurisi.  lie  generally  suffers  a  least  loss  of  status  as  he  passes  out  of  the 
family  to  which  he  hitherto  belonged  and  loses  his  agnatic  rights  therein.* 
But  in  the  emancipatio  Ancutasiana  they  may  be  reserved  to  him  by  the 
prescript.^  When,  however,  the  emancipated  person  is  disobedient  to  his 
father  or  causes  him  severe  injuries  he  may  be  redrawn  into  his  power  as  a 
punishment." 

1  The  oldest  and  origioallj  onlj  kind  of  emancipation  was  that  of  three  fictitious 
sales  following  each  manumission  {per  imaginariat  venditiones  et  intereedentes  num* 
umisfionft),  which  appeared  to  be  similar  to  the  old  proper  adoption,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished from  it  in  the  closing  act,  which,  in  emancipation,  consisted  not  in  a 
jure  ceteio  to  the  adopter,  but  in  a  manumittio  (generallj  bj  vindieta).  When  the 
emancipator  desired  to  manumit  hii  child  himself  (parens  manumuaor)^  then  the 
closing  act  preceded  a  remancipatiOf  like  the  closing  act  of  the  proper  adoption ; 
but  when  he  desired  to  leare  the  manumission  to  the  purchaser  of  the  certificate 
(eztraneuM  manumuior)^  then  the  remane^atio  was  omitted.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  emancipatio  Anastasiana  there  was  a  choice  between  this  and  the  old  form, 
till  Justinian  abolished  it  and  instituted  the  emanc^ctio  Justinianea  in  it«  stead: 
Const.  0.  C.  H.  49;  {  6.  I.  1.  12.     See  thereon  Ulpian,  X.  {  1  ;  Gains,  {  132-134. 

«  Const.  5.  C.  8.  49. 

*  Const.  G.  C.  8.  49 ;  Sekultin^,  ad  Qaium  in  jurispru.  Antej.  p.  57. 
«fr.  3.  2  1.  D.  4.  5. 

•Const.  11.  C.  6.  58. 

•  Con^t.  1.  C.  8.  50.  Bj  the  German  law  the  paternal  power  ceases  of  right  if 
the  daughter  marrj  or  the  son  set  up  his  own  household:  Jliip/ner^  Comm.  {  163. 
At  this  if)  u<iua11j  the  case,  it  is  erident  why  the  formal  emancipation  so  seldom 
occurs  with  them.  The  attaining  of  their  majority  bj  children,  howerer,  Jutt  at 
\hx\e  di<AolTf  s  the  paternal  power  with  them,  according  to  the  common  law,  at  the 
acqui!*itiun  of  an  honor  or  a  state  office  In  which  the  son  ii  not  immedlatelj  put 
in  the  position  of  beginning  his  own  household,  as  what  Justinian  ordained  re- 
specting certain  officers  and  honors  ({  609,  note  6)  at  present  is  onlj  applicable  to 
•pifcopal  honors. 
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SECTION   THIRD. 

OF  GUARDIANSHIP. 

SouROE8.-~Gaia8,  I.  {  142-200;  Ulpian,  tit.  11;  Cod.  Theod.  Lib.  3.  tit.  17-19; 
Inst.  Lib.  I.  tit.  13-26 ;  Dig.  Lib.  26.  27 ;  Cod.  Just.  Lib.  5.  tit.  28-52. 

LiTEBATUBB. — DofielliUy  ComiD.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  3,  Lib.  15,  cap.  18-22  ;  Faher,  Juris- 
pradentisd  Papinianese  scientia  ad  ordinem  institatiooum  efiformata  (Lyons,  1658), 
Lib.  I.  tit.  13-26;  nuber^  Digress.  Justin.  P.  1,  Lib.  3,  c.  1-6,  c.  11-26;  ^oodt^ 
Commentar.  ad  Dig.  libr.  26  et  27,  in  his  works,  Cologne,  1763,  p.  412;  Se^er, 
Histor.  juris  Romani  de  tutelis  et  curationibus,  Leipsic,  1760,  and  in  bis  works 
edited  bj  Klueber^  Erlangen,  1788,  Vol.  1,  pp.  61  and  HI;  Oant,  Scbolien  zum 
Gajus,  p.  178,  teq.]  Wickers^  Diss,  ad  locum  Gaji  de  tutelis,  Groningen,  1822; 
Mififfuetj  Historia  juris  Romani  de  tutelis,  Groningen,  1826;  NUaniy  Diss,  de  jure 
tutelar!  ex  lege  XII.  tabb.,  Groningen,  1827;  Zimmem,  R.  G.  Vol.  1,  J  223,  seq.] 
Ql'ucky  Comm.  Vol.  28,  p.  435,  to  Vol.  33,  p.  310;  Rttdorff^  Das  Recht  der  Vormund- 
schaft,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1832-1834 ;  Le  Forty  Essai  historique  de  la  tutelle  en  droit 
Romain,  Geneva,  1850.  See  also  Krautj  Die  Vormundschaft  nach  den  Grunds&tzen 
des  deutscben  Rechts.,  2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1835-1847. 

Nature  and  Kinds  op  Guardianship. 

§  614.  Guardianship  is  generally  the  right  and  duty  to  protect  and  repre- 
sent such  persons  as,  on  account  of  their  youth  or  for  other  causes,  are 
regarded  as  needing  protection ;  to  assist  and  represent  them  in  their  legal 
transactions,  and  to  manage  their  estate.  In  the  Roman  law  there  are  two 
different  kinds  of  guardianship,  namely,  tutelar  tutorship,  and  cura^  curator- 
ship.^ 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF    TUTORSHIP. 

I.  Nature  op  Tutorship. 

§  615.  Tutorship  of  minors  (Jutela  impuherum)^  by  the  Roman  law,  is 
the  power  and  right  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  supply  by  his  authority  the  de- 

1  Mayevy  Von  den  Unterscbieden  Zwischen  Tutel  und  Curatel,  Frankfort  A.  M. 
1803 ;  Gliicky  Comm.  Vol.  29,  p.  1,  seq. ;  ReiUy  De  differentia  tutelae  et  curae  apud 
Romanos,  Utrecht,  1821 ;  Zoepfly  Vergleichung  der  rom.  Tutel  und  Cura  mit  der 
heut.  Vormundschaft,  Bamberg  u.  Aschaffenburg.  1828. 

*  In  the  ancient  Roman  law  there  were  two  kinds  of  tutorship,  the  tutorship  of 
minors  [tutela  impuberum)  and  the  tutorship  of  females  (tutela  feminarum).  In  the 
Justinian  law  only  the  former  appears,  and  therefore  this  alone  is  treated  in  the 
text.  On  sex-tutorship  see,  especially,  Livy,  XXXIX.  §  9 ;  Gains,  I.  J§  144.  145. 
149-164.  167.  166.  168-176.  180.  181.  184.  190-196;  II.  J  118;  111.  i  43,  seq.]  Ulpian, 
tit.  11.  |{  1.  6-8.  17-22.  24.  26.  27.  28,  tit.  20.  J  15,  tit.  29.  J  3 ;  OttOy  Diss,  de  per- 
petua  feminarum  tutela,  in  his  Diss,  jur.,  Utrecht,  1723,  P.  1;  Saviffnyy  Verm. 
Schriften,  Vol.  1,  No.  10 ;  Rudorff,  Recht  der  Vormundschaft,  Vol.  1,  J  6,  Vol.  2, 
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claration  of  will  of  a  minor  Roman  citizen  who  is  sui  Juris  in  his  legal  acts, 
to  fully  represent  him  therein  whore  this  is  allowed  (§  629,  in/ra\  and  to 
manage  his  estate.*  From  an  original  right  of  the  nearest  legal  heirs  of  the 
minor,  or  of  him  on  whom  the  father  hj  virtue  of  his  paternal  power  hj 
his  last  will  conferred  it,  at  a  subsequent  period  it  became  a  public  duty 
(^munus  pubh'cum)j  which  every  person  to  whom  for  any  legal  reason  it  was 
offered  (§  621,  infra)  had  to  accept.*  But  its  characteristics  representing  and 
supplying  the  legal  personality  of  a  minor  in  his  legal  acts  connected  with 
the  management  of  his  estate  continued  in  the  modem  law  the  snme  as 
formerly.*  The  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  termed  tutor;*  the  subject  of 
it  is  termed  pupil,  who  can  only  be  an  homo  mi  jurU  and  one  already  bom.* 
The  tutorship  of  minors  is  legally  necessary,  t.  e.,  it  does  not  depend  on  the 
pupil's  will  whether  he  shall  have  a  tutor  or  not.* 

II.  Qualifications  for  Tutorship.* 

§  616.  The  tutor  must  be  qualified  for  the  tutorship.     Unqualified  are — 
1.  Slaves  and  non-Uomans." 

^121.  By  the  tweWe  Ubles  and  later  laws  ({  625,  it\fra)  all  Roman  female  adult 
citizens  who  are  tuijuriiy  ezceptiDg  the  vestals,  shall  be  under  thii  tutorship.  But 
tbej  were  not  thereby  deprired  of  the  management  of  their  estate,  as  minors 
were,  and,  moreoTer,  they  required  the  tutor's  authority  only  for  certain  acts.  Id 
the  course  of  time  the  dependence  of  minor  women  on  their  tutors  waa  diminished  ; 
and,  by  the  lex  Julia  ft  Papia  Poppxa^  every  ingtnua  who  had  three  and  every 
Ubmina  who  had  four  children  was  wholly  free  from  tutorship,  and  by  the  Uz 
Claudia  d<  tutfla  feminarum^  the  Itgitima  agnatorum  tutorship,  which  was  very  burden* 
i!>ome  for  women^  as  to  them  was  abolished.  With  these  important  modifications 
the  institute  still  existed  at  the  time  of  Gaius  and  Ulpian,  and  a  trace  of  it  of  the 
time  of  DiocIetiHu  is  to  be  found  in  Const.  1.  C.  5.  30.  At  a  later  period  it  ceased 
to  exist,  without  its  being  known  when. 

1  fr.  1.  pr.  \  1.  I>.  26.  1 ;  {{  1.  2.  I.  1.  13;  Rudorff,  Vol.  1,  {{  4  and  8.  See  also 
the  authors  cited  in  {  614,  note  1. 

«  fr.l.  \\  3.  4.  fr.  18.  {  1.  D.  60.  4 ;   fr.  1.  pr.  D.  26.  7. 

*  fr.  14.  I>.  26.  2.  The  tutor  is  appointed  for  the  legal  personality  of  the  pupil, 
whom  he  should  represent  in  all  trantactioDS  in  which  the  pupil  must  act  himself. 
He  is  not  appointed  (with  rare  exceptions)  for  single  transactions  of  the  pupil,  but 
for  his  whole  esute,  and  for  all  transactions  relating  to  it:  {  17.  1.  1.  25;  fr.  12. 
13.  I>.  2(>.  2.  See  &iriyiiy,  Vom  Beruf  nnterer  Zeit  fur  Gesetxgebnng,  p.  104  ;  Rudorf^ 
fupra,  Vol.  1,  p.  287,  #rf.,  p.  378. 

«  fr.  1.  }  1.  n.  26.  1  ;  J  2.  1.  1.  3. 

»  fr.  2Jy.  pr.  1).  50.  16;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  26  1  ;  fr.  161.  D.  50.  16;  fr.  20.  D.  26.  5;  fr. 
19.  1  2.  I).  2»;.  2. 

*  fr.  6.  D.  26.  5 ;  Const  2.  ( ■.  5.  60. 

«  aiitrk,  Comui.  Vol.  29,  |  1300;  Rutlf»rf,  Vol.  2,  |  64,  9eq. 

*  ConPt.  7.  C.  5.  34.  However,  the  father  may  Appoint  his  own  slave  as  tutor  for 
hif  child,  in  which  rate  the  slave  becomes  free :  |  1.  I.  1.  14.  IWtgrmi  were  thert- 
fure  untiualified,  bccAUse  Kuman  citi/ent  onlj  mn}  be  tutors  {Ju»  proprium  cirmm 
Rommmomm):   {   1.  1.  1.  13.  comp.  with  |  4.  I.  1.  22;  eomtrm^  Rudorf,  Vol.  1,  p.  7, 

30 
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2.  Females/  excepting  the  mother  and  grandmother,  who,  according  to 
the  modem  law,  are  preferably  entitled  to  the  tutorship  of  their  children  and 
grandchildren.' 

3.  Maniacs  and  lunatics,'  and  judicially-declared  squanderers.^ 

4.  Deaf  and  dumb.' 

5.  Minors.' 

6.  Bbhops  and  monks.^ 

7.  Soldiers  in  actual  service.' 

8.  Enemies  of  the  pupil  or  the  father  thereof.' 

9.  Every  one  who  with  money  strives  for  the  tutorship.'' 

10.  Every  one  who  at  the  time  that  the  tutorship  is  offered  to  him  has 
claims  against  the  pupil's  estate  or  between  whom  and  the  pupil  an  obligation 
exists.     The  pupil's  mother  and  grandmother  are,  however,  excepted." 

11.  Every  one  whose  appointment  as  tutor  was  forbidden  by  the  pupil's 
mother  or  father." 

12.  A  Jew  cannot  be  a  Christian's  tutor.''  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
the  following  distinctions  are  to  be  observed :  The  tutorship  cannot  be  con- 
ferred on  those  specified  under  divisions  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  12,  and  those  under 
the  other  divisions  shall  only  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  tutorship. 
Generally  they  themselves  must  state  their  inability ;  but  should  this  not  be 
done,  then  the  government  must  depose  them.'^ 

Vol.  2,  p.  18,  who  remarks  that  Peregrini  were  at  least  qualified  and  bound  for  the 
Dative  tutorship.  The  former  laiini  Juniani  Yr^rt  not  wholly  excluded:  Gains,  1. 
2  23 ;  Ulpian,  XI.  {  16. 

1  fr.  16.  pr.  fr.  18.  D.  26.  1 ;  Const.  1.  2.  C.  6.  35. 

•  Novel  94  ;  Novel  118.  cap.  5.  The  earlier  ordinances  on  the  maternal  guardian- 
fihip,  see  in  Rudorff^  Vol.  1,  {  33.  See  also  J  624,  notes  1,  2,  p.  471.  That  the 
mother  is  entitled  to  the  tutorship  of  her  illegitimate  children,  according  to  Const. 
3.  C.  5.  35.  and  Novel  94.  c.  1.  in  fin.,  is  not  doubted,  and  this  is  assented  to  by 
Rudorff^  supra. 

»  J  2.  I.  1.  14;  fr.  17.  D.  26.  1. 
*§  3.  I.  1.  23;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  27.  10. 

ft  Because  they  cannot  interpose  their  authority:  fr.  1.  JJ  2.  3.  D.  26.  1.  Hence 
the  blind  are  not  absolutely  incapable :  fr.  16.  D.  26.  8 ;  fr.  40.  D.  27.  1. 

•  2  13.  I.  1.  25 ;  Const.  5.  C.  5.  30.  A  family  son  may  be  a  tutor  if  he  attain  his 
majority :  pr.  I.  1.  14;  fr.  7.  D.  26.  1. 

f  Const.  62.  C.  1.  3  ;  Novel  123.  cap.  5.  J  1. 

•  J  14.  I.  1.  25  J  fr.  8.  D.  27.  1  ;  Const.  4.  C.  5.  34. 

»l  11.  I.  1.  254  fr-  3-  i  12.  D.  26.  10;  fr.  6.  {  17.  D.  27.  1. 

Wfr.  21.  {  6.  D.  26.  5. 

"  Novel  72.  cap.  1.  2.  3.  4 ;  Novel  94.  cap.  1 ;   Oliick,  Vol.  29,  p.  98,  seg, 

"  fr.  21.  {  2.  D.  26.  5.     See  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  26.  2. 

1*  The  ancient  law  appears  to  permit  them :  fr.  15.  {  6.  D.  27.  1.  But,  by  the 
modern  law,  the  Jew  is  incapable  for  the  reason  that  he  cannot  fill  a  public  office : 
Const.  19.  pr.  C.  1.  9. 

>*  See  the  law  cited  and  the  writings  quoted  in  note  7,  p.  465,  and  Vangerow^  J  270. 
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in.  EXOUSBS  FROM  TUTORSHIP.' 

§  617.  As  tutorehip,  by  the  modero  law,  is  a  public  duty,  bence  generally 
every  one  to  whom  it  rightfully  has  been  offered  is  bound  to  accept.'  There 
are,  however,  several  legal  reasons  for  which  one  may  avoid  the  tutorship, 
and  these  reasons  are,  in  the  Roman  law,  termed  exctucUiones}  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  Justinian  law  one  can  no  longer  escape  the  office  of  guardian 
by  potioru  nomtnatio  (the  naming  by  the  tutor  of  another  in  his  stead).* 

CONTINUATION. 

§  618.  The  excuses  respecting  tutorship  are  of  two  kinds.  Several  give 
only  the  right  to  refuse  a  tendered  tutorship.    An  excuse  of  this  kind  have — 

1.  Every  one  in  Rome  who  has  three,  in  Italy  four,  or  in  the  provinces 
five,  blood,  legitimate  living  children.* 

2.  Those  who  are  aged  more  than  seventy  years.* 

3.  Those  who  are  absent  on  state  affairs,  in  relation  to  tutorships  that  have 
been  tendered  to  them  during  their  absence  or  within  a  year  after  their 
return.^ 

4.  Those  who  fill  a  governmental  office.' 

5.  All  public  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  as  also  practicing 
physicians.' 

6.  The  administrator  of  the  fiscal  and  patrimonial  property  of  the  regent.** 

1  lost.  1.  25 ;  Dig.  27.  1 ;  Cod.  5.  tit.  62-69  ;  Paal,  lib.  2.  tit.  27-30 ;  Frmg^m.  Vatic. 
{  128-247  ;  Ci(;Vm,  Comm.  ad  tit.  Dig.  de  excusationibus,  in  his  works,  T.  1,  p.  1033  ; 
JenicMen,  Diss,  de  ezcusatioDibos  tutomm,  etc.,  Giessen,  1755;  Oiuckf  Comm.  Vols. 
31,  32,  {  1354,  ieq, ;  Rudorf,  Vol.  2,  {  75,  ieg. 

*  Ezcepiing  the  mother  and  grandmother,  who  maj  accept  the  tutorship  or  not : 
Novel  94.  c.  1 ;  Novel  118.  c.  5. 

*  In  the  Roman  law  excusare  was  sometimes  used  for  prokihert^  <.  ^.,  fr.  1.  {  3.  D. 
3.  1,  fr.  11.  D.  50.  2,  and  so  also  in  relation  to  tntorsbip  in  {{  11.  13.  14.  I.  1.  25. 
Hence  the  moderns  usually  distinguish  between  necessary  and  voluntary  excuse. 
The  first  refers  to  the  incapacity  of  the  tutor,  the  latter  to  excuse  in  its  true  sense. 
See  {616,  «M/>ra,  note  14.    In  {  618,  feg.,  only  the  voluntary  excuses  are  referred  to. 

«  In  other  public  duties  this  is  undoubtedly  permissible:  Cod.  10.  65;  ft,  7.  pr. 
D.  50.  4;  Const.  12.  C.  5.  34.  Formerly  this  was  so  in  tutorship,  especially  that 
ordered  by  the  government.  See  Paul,  cited  in  nota  1,  but  particularly  the  Pragm.' 
Vat.  {{  157-167.  206-219.  242.  246 ;  BuckkolU^  Diss,  ad  oral.  D.  Severi  de  potior- 
ibu8  Dominandis,  Regiom.  1824 ;  GlAek^  Comm.  Vol.  32,  p.  142,  teq, ;  Rudorf^  Vol.  2, 
p.  7,  seq.,  p.  161,  seq.f  p.  184,  9tq. 

»  pr.  I.  1.  25 ;  fr.  2.  |  2-8.  fr.  18.  (t.  36.  {  1.  D.  27.  1 ;  Const.  1.  0.  5.  66 ;  Pragm. 
Vat.  ){  168-170.  191-199.  247.     See  Ilemeeciut,  Ad  Leg.  Jul.  et  Pap.  Popp.  lib. 

2,  c.  8. 

•  {  13.  I.  1.  25 ;  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  27.  1  ;  Ar.  3.  D.  50.  6 ;  Const,  un.  C.  6.  68. 
V  )  2.  I.  1.  25 ;  fr.  10.  pr.  {  2.  D.  27.  1 ;  Const.  2.  C.  5.  64. 

•{  3.  I.  1.  25. 

•  I  15.  I.  1.  25 ;  ft*.  6.  {  1-9.  D.  27.  1  ;  Const.  6.  G.  10.  52 ;  Ar.  «.  {  4.  D.  27.  1. 
>•  {  1.  1.  1.  25 ;  (t,  22.  I  1.  tr.  41.  pr.  D.  27.  1. 
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7.  Those  wbo  are  not  domiciliated  at  the  place  where  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed tutors.^ 

8.  Those  who  have  been  named  as  tutors  merely  out  of  hatred  to  the 
father.* 

9.  When  there  are  already  three  tutorships  administered  in  the  same 
family,  which  are  all  conducted  at  the  risk  of  the  paterfamilias ^  and  are  not 
unimportant,  and  were  not  sought,  then  no  member  of  the  family  is  com- 
pelled to  undertake  a  fourth.' 

CONTINUATION. 

§  619.  Other  excuses  entitle  one  to  resign  a  tutorship  already  nnd^taken ; 
thus — 

1.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  resign  who  from  poverty  or  sickness  is  unable 
to  perform  its  duties,*  or, 

2.  When  the  regent,  knowing  that  one  is  a  tutor,  expressly  permits  him  to 
change  his  domicile.^ 

3.  Every  one  who  is  in  the  regent's  counsel.* 

4.  Every  one  who  must  be  absent  on  state  afiairs  may  demand  that  the 
tutorship  which  he  administers  shall  be  managed  by  a  curator  till  his  return.^ 

CONTINUATION. 

§  620.  These  excuses  are  available  for  tutors  whether  testamentary,  legal 
or  dative  (§  621,  wi/ra),  yet  they  must  be  made  known  to  the  proper  author- 
ities within  fifly  days  from  the  moment  of  knowledge  of  the  appointment  to 
tutorship."  Excuses  also  cease  if  he  who  was  appointed  tutor  promised  the 
child's  father  that  he  would  not  use  his  available  excuses,'  or  if  he  wrote  the 
last  testament  by  which  he  was  named  as  tutor,'*'  or  if  he  undertook  the  ad- 
ministration without  availing  himself  of  his  excuses,"  or  if  he  accepted  some- 
thing which  was  given  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  being  tutor. '^ 

>  fr.  46.  §  2.  D.  27.  1. 
«  J  9.  I.  1.  25. 

»  J  6.  I.  1.  25 ;  fr.  2.  {  9.  fr.  3-5.  fr.  15.  J  15.  fr.  17.  pr.  fr.  31.  }  4.  D.  27.  1  ;  Const, 
un.  C.  5.  69. 

•  J  6.  I.  1.  25 ;  fr.  7.  fr.  40.  {  1.  D.  27.  1 ;  Const,  un.  C.  5.  67. 
»  fr.  1^2.  J  I.  D.  27.  1. 

•  fr.  30.  pr.  D.  2T.  1  ;  fr.  11.  }  2.  D.  4.  4.  ^ 

VJ  2.  I.  1.  25 ;  fr.  10.  pr.  J  2.  D.  27.  1 ;  fr.  11.  §  2.  D.  4.  4 ;  Const.  1.  C.  5.  64.  If 
he  go  beyond  the  sea,  he  may  demand  to  be  whollj  released :  fr.  11.  J  2.  D.  4.  4. 

•  J  16.  I.  1.  25 ;  fr.  2.  J  6.  fr.  13.  J?  1.  2.  fr.  30.  J  2.  fr.  45.  J  1.  D.  27.  1 ;   Const.  9. 

C.  6.  34.    He  who  lives  more  than  400  miles  from  the  seat  of  the  government  shall 
be  given  an  additional  day  for  each  twenty  miles  beyond  such  number :  fr.  13.  |  2. 

D.  27.  1.     To  carry  this  into  eflFect  a  term  of  four  months  from  the  day  on  which 
the  fifty  days  began  to  run  was  counted:  fr.  38.  39.  D.  27.  1. 

»{  9.  I.  1.  25;  fr.  15.  J  1.  D.  27.  1. 
w  fr.  29.  D.  26.  2 ;  fr.  16.  J  1.  D.  48.  19. 
"  Const.  2.  C.  6.  63. 
"  tr,  6.  2  2.  D.  34.  9. 
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rV.  Origin  of  the  Tutorship. 

§  621.  Tntorohip  is  founded  either — 

1.  On  testamentary  appointment  {Ustamentaria  tutela)  ; 

2.  On  legal  prescript  (legiUma  tutela) ;  or, 

3.  By  direction  of  the  government  (dcUtva  tutela)}  A  tutorship  founded 
on  convention  does  not  exist  in  the  Roman  law.' 

A.   TESTAMENTART   TUTORSHIP.* 

§  622.  Testamentary  tutorship,  by  the  Roman  law,  rests  on  the  following 
principles : 

1.  Only  the  possessor  of  the  paternal  power  ^  has  the  right  in  the  event  of 
death  to  nominate  a  tutor  for  his  minor  children  and  grandchildren,  and  for 
those  only  who  are  absolutely  in  his  power  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  there- 
fore become  iuijuru  afterwards.* 

2.  The  tutor  must  be  nominated  in  a  testament  or  confirmed  codicil  ;*  but 
it  may  take  effect  immediately,  or  be  subject  to  a  condition  from  a  certain 
day  {ex  </i4*),  or  till  a  certain  day  (tn  diem),  or  without  any  designation  of 
time.^  But  the  person  nominated  must  be  a  certain  person,  even^t  the  time 
of  nomination .* 

3.  One  who  was  capable  of  being  nominated  in  a  proper  way  as  testa- 
mentary tutor  was  termed  by  the  Romans  tutor  recte  datus.*  He  acquired 
the  right  to  the  tutorship  ip$o  Jure  without  requiring  governmental  sanction, 
and  was  absolved  from  giving  security  (satudatw).^ 

^  Bj  the  twelve  tablet  the  tutorship  of  minor  at  well  at  of  adalt  femalet  referred 
ooly  to  the  first  two  kiodi.     The  third  kind  wai  introduced  lubiequentljr. 

•  For  {  ».  I.  1.  25.  and  fr.  15.  {  1.  D.  27.  1.  only  tajr  that  no  excaie  that  might 
arise  could  arall  him  who  promised  the  minor'i  father  that  he  would  accept  the 
tutorship  profTf  red  for  anj  legal  reaion  :  Heineccnu^  Diit.  de  tutela  pactitia  t.  con- 
ventionali,  Leipsic,  1777  ;  Rudorff^  Vol.  1,  {  45. 

•  Gaius,  I.  \  144,  9€q. ;  Ulpian,  tit.  11.  14,  ttq. ;  Inst.  1.  14 ;  Dig.  26.  2 ;  Cod.  6. 
28 ;  fr.  120.  D.  50.  16 ;   Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  29,  p.  197  ;  Rudwrjf,  Vol.  1,  {  35-40. 

•  So  long  as  tutorship  of  adult  femalet  eiiited,  then  the  hniband  who  had  the 
wife  tn  manu,  or,  if  he  at  the  time  the  mantu  aroie  were  still  in  the  paternal  power 
and  died  before  hit  father,  then  the  father,  could  nominate  a  tettamentary  tator  : 
Gaius,  I.  \  14tf,  ttq.  Such  huiband  could  alto  gife  hit  wife  the  choice  of  tator 
{tuioru  optio),  who  was  then  called  optivus  tutor,  and  considered  at  a  tettamentary 
tutor,  contradistinguished  from  whom  wat  the  ataal  tettameatarjr  tutor  under  the 
name  of  daticus  tutor:  Gaius,  {  150-154. 

»  {  3.  I.  1.  13 ;  fr.  73.  {  1.  D.  50.  17 ;  fr.  1.  {  1.  fr.  4.  D.  26.  3.  The  father  eould 
also  appoint  bj  testament  a  tutor  for  a  posthumous  child,  provided  that  tucb  child 
became  fvi  juru  bj  the  father't  death :  {  4.  I.  1.  13. 

•  fr.  3.  D.  26   2 ;  Contl.  2.  C.  5.  28. 

Y  \\  1.  J.  3.  I.  1.  14;  fr.  8.  {  2.  fr.  10.  {{  3.  4.  D.  26.  2;  ft*.  11.  D.  26.  1. 

•  \  27.  I.  3.  20 :  fr.  20.  pr.  fr.  30.  I).  26.  2 ;  Rudorff,  Vol.  1,  {  38. 
•fr.  1.  i  1.  D.  26.  3. 

»•  fr.  7.  fr.  17-19.  D.  26.  2  ;  Gaiut,  I.  {  200.  On  the  pretent  law  ate  {  63T,  sii/Va, 
BOU  2. 
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CONTINUATION. 

§  623.  The  effect  of  the  testamentary  tutorship  mentioned  (§  622,  £▼•  3, 
9upra)  occurred  only  when  the  tutor  was  properly  appointed  (rede  datm) ; 
therefore,  not  when  he  who  nominated  the  tutor  had  no  paternal  power  over 
the  child,  or  when  he  who  had  paternal  power  over  it  did  not  nominate  ihe 
tutor  in  a  testament  or  confirmed  codicil.  HoweTcr,  by  the  modem  lUmum 
law  the  government  in  many  cases  must  confirm  such  tutor  improperly  ap- 
pointed (non  rede  datus),  sometimes  absolutely,  sometimes  after  previous 
investigation,  and  sometimes  after  security  is  given ;  hence  a  distinction  at 
present  is  made  between  perfect  testamentary  tutorship  (tuiela  ieMiameniaria 
per/eda),  as  the  valid  testamentary  tutorship  of  the  Roman  law  is  termed,  and 
imperfect  testamentary  tutorship  (ttUela  te$tamentarta  imper/eda)^  whereby 
is  meant  those  cases  in  which  some  requisite  is  wanting.  In  the  imperfect 
testamentary  tutorship,^  by  the  Boman  law,  the  following  cases  are  now  to  be 
dbtingiiished : 

A.  Those  in  which  a  tutor  improperly  appointed  without  inquisition  and 
security  must  be  confirmed,  which  include — 

1.  When  the  father  appointed  a  tutor  for  his  emancipated  son  who  was 
not  instituted  in  the  testament. 

2.  When  the  &ther  appointed  a  tutor  by  an  invalid  testament  or  codicil 
not  confirmed.' 

B.  Those  in  which  was  required  for  the  confirmation  an  investigation,  but 
not  security,  which  include — 

1.  When  the  fiiiher  nominated  a  tutor  for  his  natural  son  to  whom  he  left 
something.' 

2.  When  the  mother  appointed  a  tutor  for  her  child  testamentarily  insti- 
tuted as  heir.^ 

G.  Those  in  which  investigation  and  security  are  required,  which  include, 
when  one  appointed  a  tutor  for  a  minor  whom  he  instituted  as  his  heir  and 
which  minor  had  no  estate.' 

B.  LEaAL  TUTORSHIP.* 

§  624.  The  legal  tutorship  rests  on  the  principle  that  the  nearest  male 
intestate  heir  of  the  minor  should  primarily  be  called  to  the  tutorship.^ 

1  Dig.  26.  3;   God.  6.  29;   Oluekj  Comm.  Vol.  29,  p.  253,  seq.]   Rudorff,  Vol.  1,  { 
41-44. 
«  fr.  1.  22  1.  2.  D.  26.  3.  •  fr.  7.  D.  26.  3. 

•  fr.  4.  D.  26.  2 ;  fr.  1.  {  2.  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  26.  3  ;  fr.  4.  D.  26.  6  ;  Const.  1.  C.  5.  29. 
These  passages  contradict  Const.  4.  C.  5.  28.  if  we  with  Cujas  and  the  most  modern 
writers  do  not  erase  the  non  before  instttuerit,  which  in  many  manuscripts  is  lacking. 

•  fr.  4.  6.  D.  26.  3. 

•  Gains,  I.  {  155,  ieq. ;  Ulpian,  XI.  2  3,  teq, ;  Inst.  I.  tit.  15-19 ;  Dig.  26.  4  ;  Cod. 
5.  30;  NoTel  118.  c.  6;  Sefiottt  Diss,  de  tutela  legitima,  Utrecht,  1723;  Schrotter^ 
De  nexu  tutele,  Jena,  1820;  Qliiek^  Comm.  Vol.  29,  {  315,  i€q,\  Rotzhirt,  Erbrecht, 
p.  458 ;  Rudofffj  Vol.  1,  {  27-34. 

»  pr.  I.  1. 17.    See  Rtidatf,  Vol.  1,  {  31. 
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However,  the  mother'  and  grandmother  of  the  minor,  if  they  will  accept  the 
tutorship,  are  preferred  to  all  collateral  kin.'  Several  equally  near  intestate 
heirs  have  ao  equal  right  and  equal  duty  to  the  tutorship,  and  in  the  event 
that  the  nearest  heir  should  be  absolutely  and  always  incapable  of  being 
tutor,  then  the  tutorship  is  acquired  by  the  next  nearest'  The  legal  tutor, 
i])$o  Jure,  also  acquires  the  right  of  tutorship  without  requiring  the  govern- 
mental confirmation/ 

C.  DATIVE  TUTORSHIP  (appointed  hy  the  government)} 

§  625.  On  tutorship  by  governmental  appointment*  is  to  be  remarked — 

1.  That  only  those  governmental  officers  have  the  right  to  appoint  tutors 
to  whom  this  right  was  given  by  special  law.  This  law  the  Romans  varied 
greatly  at  all  timcs.^ 

2.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  propose  to  the  government  for  the  appointment 
of  a  tutor'  who  b  interested  that  the  minor  shall  have  one;'  and  in  the 

1  Under  the  earlier  emperors  the  mother  wm  sometimes  bj  a  priTile^  permitted, 
fr.  18.  D.  26.  I,  Agaiost  the  rule  of  fr.  26.  D.  26.  3.  Valentinian  II.,  Theodosins 
and  Arcadias  gave  her,  under  certain  conditions,  a  claim  to  the  tutorship:  Const. 

2.  G.  5.  35.     The  most  recent  general  ordinance  thereon  is  contained  in  Novel  118. 
c.  5,  in  which  such  claim  is  also  allowed  to  the  grandmother. 

*  She  must,  howerer,  on  the  undertaking  of  the  tutorship,  renounce  the  benefit 
of  the  Setum  VeUeianumj  and  must  lose  the  tutorship  on  raarrjing  again :  Const.  3. 
C.  5.  35  ;  Novel  94  ;  Novel  118.  c.  6.  See  Rudorff,  Vol.  1,  p.  260 ;  see  also  mpv, 
I  616,  note  2,  p.  466. 

*  fr.  3.  {  9.  D.  26.  4.  Should  he  be  onlj  temporarily  Incapacitated,  then  the 
gurernment  named  a  tutor  for  the  interim  ({  626,  mfra).  In  the  former  Ugitima 
mulurum  tutela  it  was  remarkable  that  the  next  agnate  could  cede  ui  j'urt  to  a  re- 
mote agnate,  the  patron  cotild  cede  m  jur$  to  his  descendants,  etc.,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  tutorship  (usmtia  tutsia,  ussUus  tutor)  i  Gaius,  I.  {  168-172  ;  Ulpian, 
XI.  2  6-8. 

*  Gaius,  I.  {  200. 

»  Gaius,  I.  ;  184,  «^v  i    ^pian,  XI.  {  18,  »eq, ;    Inst.  1.  20 ;    Dig.  26.  5 ;   Cod.  Th. 

3.  17;    Cod.  5.  34;  I/rineceiut,  Antlq.  Rom.  Lib.  1,  tit  15,  {  9-15;  (JliUkf  Comm. 
Vol.  29,  p.  400,  teq. ;  Rudorff,  Vol.  1,  |  46-51. 

*  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  twelve  tables  ({  621,  tupra^  note  1).  Among  the  pre- 
icrtpts  wherehj  it  was  afterwards  introduced  are,  particularly  important,  the  lex 
Atitia  of  the  fifth  centurj  of  the  state,  bj  which,  in  Rome,  every  pupil  and  every 
woman  who  lacks  a  testamentary  or  a  statutory  tutor  shall  have  tutors  nominated 
fur  them  by  the  Prmtor  urlanu*^  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  tribunes 
[^AtdmnuM  tutor),  and  the  Uz  Julia  tt  TUia,  whereby  the  provisions  of  the  lex  AtiUa 
were  extended  to  the  provinces,  in  which  the  stadtholder  shall  nominate.  See 
(iaius,  npian  et  Inst.  I.  c.  and  fHrk$en^  Verm.  Schriften,  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 

1  fr.  6.  }  2.  D.  26.  1  ;  fr.  77.  D.  50.  17.  See  the  sources  cited  in  the  preceding 
note. 

*  I»ig.  26.  6  ;  Cod.  Th.  3.  18  ;  Cod.  5.  31  ;  GliUk,  Vol.  30,  p.  78 ;  Rudorff,  Vol.  I, 
\  5#;-58. 

*  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  26.  6. 
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event  that  the  pupil's  mother  or  grandmother,  or  their  nearest  inteBtate  heirs, 
will  not  or  cannot  undertake  the  tutorship  themselves,  they  are  speoially 
bound  to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  tutor  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss 
of  their  right  of  inheritance,'  if  they  have  no  special  excuse.' 

RELATION   OF  THESE  THREE  KINDS  OF  TUTORSHIP  TO   EACH   OTHUL 

§  626.  The  relation  of  these  three  kinds  of  tutorship  to  each  other  is  de- 
termined by  the  following  rules : 

1.  The  testamentary  tutorship  precedes  all  others.' 

2.  If  the  testamentary  tutorship  be  temporarily  obstructed,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  obstruction  will  cease,  then,  till  the  obstacle  is  removed,  the 
statutory  tutor  does  not  assume  his  office,  but  the  government  appoints  a 
tutor  or  curator  for  the  interim. 

3.  The  same  takes  place  if  the  statutory  tutor  be  temporarily  prevented 
from  assuming  the  tutorship.^ 

4.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  testamentary  tutor  named  do  not  under- 
take the  tutorship,  or,  having  undertaken  it,  ceases  to  be  tutor,  then  is  to  be 
distinguished  whether  the  government  concurred  therein  and  appointed  an- 
other in  his  stead  ;^  if  it  did  not  concur,  then  the  statutory  tutor  assumes 
the  office.* 

5.  If  no  testamentary  tutor  be  appointed,  then  the  tutorship  vests  imme- 
diately in  the  statutory  tutor ,^  and  in  default  of  the  latter  the  government 
appoints  one.' 

6.  In  default  of  the  next  appointed  statutory  tutor  the  question  whether 
the  remoter  tutor  succeeds  him  or  whether  the  government  must  appoint  a 
tutor  depends  on  the  distinction  named  in  division  4.' 

7.  If  one  of  several  testamentary  tutors  cease  to  be  tutor,  then  the  govern- 
ment appoints  another  in  his  stead;  but  if  they  all  cease  to  be  tutors  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  government,  then  the  statutory  tutor  assumes 
office.*^ 

8.  The  remoter  statutory  tutor  never  succeeds  one  of  several  nearer  stat- 
utory tutors,  but  the  government  must  always  appoint  a  successor,  provided 
that  his  hitherto  co-guardians  are  incompetent. 

»  fr.  2.  J  1.  D.  26.  6 ;  Const.  10.  C.  6.  68 ;  Const.  6.  C.  6.  56. 

«  fr.  2.  J§  26.  27.  28.  45.  46.  D.  38.  17  ;  Const.  2.  C.  2.  35 ;  Const.  3.  C.  6.  66  ;  Const. 
8.  C.  5.  31. 

»  fr.  11.  pr.  D.  26.  2 ;  Novel  118.  c.  5. 

*  E.g.,  §  1.  I.  1.  20;  fr.  11.  pr.  D.  26.  2;  fr.  10.  §  7.  D.  27.  1 ;  J  5.  I.  1.  23. 
6jF.  y.,  fr.  11.  J§  1.  2.  D.  26.  2. 

•  fr.  11.  8  3.  D.  26.  2. 
»pr.  I.  1.  15. 
•pr.I.  1.  20. 

»  fr.  3.  {{  8.  9.  fr.  4.  D.  26.  4 ;  fr.  10.  §  7.  D.  27.  1. 
»fr.  11.14.  D.  26.  2. 
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v.  The  Tutor's  Rights  and  Duties. 

A.   UNDERTAKING   OF  TUTORSHIP. 

§  627.  Every  tutor  called  to  the  tutorship,  if  he  do  not  properly  excuse 
himself,  must  undertake  it  from  the  moment  that  he  is  apprised  of  his  ap- 
pointment In  default  thereof,  he  is  liable  for  all  damages  to  the  pupil  that 
may  arise  from  such  neglect.'  The  government,  according  to  the  praetorian 
edict,  must  care  for  the  pupil's  protection  by  surety,  from  which,  by  the 
Roman  law,  only  the  testamentary  tutors  and  those  appointed  by  the  high 
officiab  after  a  previous  investigation  are  exempt'  By  the  modem  law  every 
tutor  must  be  sworn.' 

B.  AITXR  THE  UNDERTAKING  OP  TUTORSHIP. 

1.   Cart  of  ike  Pupil* 8  Rearing, 

§  628.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  tutor  during  the  tutorship,  by  the 
modem  law,  relate  partly  to  the  pupiFs  physical  person,  partly  to  his  legal 
personality  in  the  legal  transactions  undertaken  by  him,*  and  partly  to  the 
management  of  his  estate.*  Among  the  duties  of  the  first  kind  is  particularly 
the  duty  under  governmental  supervision  to  care  for  the  pupil's  culture  and 
rearing  conformable  to  his  station.* 

1.  The  amount  of  the  annual  expenses  to  be  applied  thereto  is  determined 
by  the  pupil's  father  or  not.  The  father's  determination  governs  when  no 
injury  to  the  pupil  is  feared  from  it'  In  default  of  the  fiither  the  govern- 
ment determines  the  amount' 

2.  The  person  by  whom  the  pupil  is  to  be  reared  is  likewise  either  deter- 
mined by  the  father  or  not.  In  the  former,  if  no  hasard  attend  it,  the  father 
designates  the  person  to  rear  the  pupil.'  But  if  there  be  hazard,  the  rearing 
next  devolves  upon  the  mother  if  she  do  not  marry  again.  If  the  mother  be 
dead,  or  if  the  pupil's  kin  or  tutor  deem  it  haiardous  to  entrust  her  with  the 

>  fr.  1.  {  1.  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  36.  7.  8m  fr.  5.  {  10.  Ar.  39.  {  S.  fr.  58.  {  2.  D.  36.  7 ;  Const 
1.  C.  5.  28 ;  Const  15.  C.  5.  62 ;  CoDtt  1.  3.  C.  5.  63. 

'  (iaiii^  I.  ;  rJ9;  lost.  1.  24;  God.  5.  42;  Rudorf^  Vol.  2,  {{  106,  107.  By  tht 
German  common  law  no  tator  is  exempt  tberefVoin. 

*  Justinian  prescribed  this  for  the  earatorsbip  of  the  insane  in  Const.  T.  |  i-7. 
C.  5.  70 ;  c.  37.  C.  1.  4;  bat  in  ftneral,  and  esp«cialljr  in  tatorship,  in  Novel  72. 
cap.  S  :   Rudorff,  \  108. 

*  See  tbereon  {  629,  i^fra, 

*  Tbit  management  of  propertj  or  baslness  will  be  more  particalarlj  treated  in 
{  C47,  %H/rm. 

*  Pig.  27.  2  :  Cod  5.  49.  and  50 ;  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  30,  p.  217,  Vol.  32,  p.  155,  uq. ; 
kuimf.  Vol.  2.  \\  115,  116. 

*  Ir.  2.  I  3.  I».  27.  2. 
»  fr.  3.  pr.  D   27.  2. 

*  fr.  1.  I  1.  D.  Ibid.    8m  fr.  5.  D.  27.  %. 
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raftriDg,  then  the  goTerament  detenuineB  vUh  whioh  of  dMm  tbe  pupil  flhiU 
Kve  and  be  reared,  and  sach  person  is  thereupon  bound  to  undertake  it.^ 

2.  Authorify  of  the  Tutor.* 

§  629.  By  the  Roman  law  the  tutor's  chief  duty  oonsists  in  proteotioii  of 
the  pupil,  i.  e.,  that  he  must  either  wholly  represent  the  pupil^s  l^al  penon* 
ality  in  his  lawful  aclB  or  supply  it  by  his  authority,  and  thereby  protect  him 
against  the  harm  which  otherwise  might  result  fh>m  either  the  total  lack  of, 
or  at  least  imperfect,  legal  capacity  to  act.'  Hence  so  long  as  the  puid 
is  in/ans  and  consequently  cannot  act  himself,  the  tutor  must  represent  him 
in  such  lawftil  acts  as  cannot  be  omitted  without  harm  to  the  pupil  (negoHa 
pupiUi  gerere  debet) ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  become  infanHa  major^ 
hence  can  act  himself,  the  imperfect  legal  personality,  t.  e.,  the  pupil's  imper- 
fect will,  must  be  supplied  by  the  tutor  by  consenting  to  the  pupil's  trans- 
actions (^avctoriUUem  uUerponere  8.  auUor  fieri  debet)^    This  authori^ 

1.  Is  requisite  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  pupil  which  effect  a  change  of 
his  status,  or  whereby  something  of  his  is  relinquished,  or  any  of  his  rights 
are  conceded  to  another,  or  an  obligation  is  assumed  by  hiuL  Such  authority 
is  not  requisite  to  a  transaction  whereby  the  pupil  acquires  only  rights  or  is 
released  from  obligations.*  If  the  authority  be  wanting  where  it  is  requisite, 
then,  by  tbe  strict  ciyil  law,  tiie  transaction  is  inyalid,  and  if  it  depend  on 
mutual  performances,  he  can  sue  thereon,  but  cannot  be  sued.*    Bat  if  the 

i  OottBt.  1.  2.  0.  5.  49 ;  Norel  22.  cap.  38. 

>  Inst.  1.21;  Dig.  26.  8 ;  Cod.  5.  59 ;  Gluck^  Gomm.  Yol.  30,  p.  424,  cagr. ;  JSimIm/, 
Vol.  1,  2  4,  Vol.  2,  2  120-127. 

•  fr.  30.  D.  26.  7.     Se«  Rudorff^  Vol.  1,  p.  32,  Vol.  2,  2  146. 

«  22  ^'  ^0.  I.  3.  19.  (20) ;  fr.  1.  2  2.  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  26.  7 ;  GoDSt.  18.  2  2.  G.  6.  30. 
But  here  only  a  pupil  is  referred  to,  t.  e.,  of  an  impubes  sui  juris  who  is  under  tutor- 
ship, fr.  239.  D.  50.  16,  as  an  impubescent  who  is  under  paternal  power  is  whollj 
incapable  to  conclude  a  lawful  transaction  for  himself:  2  10. 1.  3. 19.  (20) ;  fr.  141. 
2  2.  D.  45.  1.  The  paterfamilias  may  command  (jussus)  him  to  enter  into  a  trans- 
action (as  he  may  command  any  pubescent  who  is  subject  to  his  power),  but  the 
father  himself  is  bound  thereby :  fr.  8.  2  1.  fr.  25.  2  4.  D.  29.  2 ;  fr.  1.  2  4.  D.  14. 1 ; 
fr.  7.  2  2.  D.  14.  2.     See  Rudorf,  Vol.  1,  p.  170-174. 

»  pr.  2  1.  I.  1.  21 ;  fr.  9.  pr.  D.  26.  8. 

*  pr.  I.  1.  21 ;  fr.  13.  2  29.  D.  19.  1.  However,  by  obligatorial  transactions,  to 
which  only  the  tutor's  authority  is  wanting,  a  moral  obligation  arises  with  speciallj 
restricted  effect :  2  3.  I.  3.  29.  (30) ;  fr.  42.  pr.  D.  12.  2  ;  fr.  21.  pr.  D.  35.  2  ;  fr.  64. 
D.  36.  1 ;  fr.  26.  2  1.  D.  36.  2  ^  fr.  19.  2  4.  D.  39.,5 ;  fr.  1.  2  13.  D.  44.  7 ;  fr.  127.  D. 
45.  1 ;  fr.  25.  D.  46.  1 ;  fr.  1.  2  1.  D.  46.  2  ;  fr.  44.  95.  22  2.  4.  D.  46.  3.  However, 
the  views  are  very  dissimilar  because  of  fr.  41.  D.  12.  6.  and  fr.  59.  D.  44.  7.  See 
Savigny^  Obligationenrecht,  2  10 ;  SchuUze,  De  natur.  obi.  pupill.,  Gryph.  1853 ; 
Oluekf  Gomm.  Vol.  4,  p.  66,  seq.  The  pupil  cannot  effectually  sue  in  mutual  trans- 
actions entered  into  by  him' without  the  tutor's  authority  when  he  has  not  fulfilled 
his  promise.  See  fr.  3.  2  4.  D.  3.  5  ;  fr.  7.  2  I*  !>•  18.  5.  By  a  rescript  of  Antoninus 
Pius  a  pupil  may  be  sued  on  a  transaction  entered  into  without  the  tutor's  an- 
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tutor  have  interposed  his  authority,  ihen,  by  the  strict  ciyil  law,  the  trans- 
action  binds  the  pupil ;  however,  if  he  be  injured  by  it,  he  may  still  pray  for 
III  integrum  restitutio} 

2.  Every  tutor  is  clothed  with  authority,  even  the  honorary  one.' 

3.  If,  however,  the  tutor  himself,  or  a  person  subject  to  his  power,  have 
entered  into  a  transaction  with  the  pupil,  he  cannot  validate  this  with  his 
authority  {tutor  in  rem  sttam  auctar  eut  non  potest) ;  but  if  there  be  no  oo- 
tutor,  then  for  such  transaction  in  general  there  must  be  appointed  a  curator, 
who  undertakes  it  instead  of  the  pupil.' 

4.  The  form  of  the  tutor's  authority  requires  that  he  shall  be  present  at 
the  undertaking  of  the  transaction ;  that  he  immediately,  verbally,*  without 
force*  and  unconditionally,  consent.* 

If  one  of  these  requisites  be  lacking,  the  authority  is  invalid.' 

Protutor  and  FaUe  TiUor. 

§  630.  Every  one  who  is  not  a  tutor,  but  yet  acts  as  such,  is  generally 
termed  protutor  or  false  tutor ;  but,  in  a  narrower  sense,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing distinction : 

1.  When  one  not  the  tutor  manages  the  property  of  a  pupil  he  is  termed 
protutor y  t.  e,y  qui  pro  tutore  negotiagerit  (who  transacts  business  for  a  tutor),* 

tboritj  for  what  he  is  enriched  by  it:  ft*.  5.  pr.  D.  26.  8.  See  tt.  3.  {  4.  tt,  6.  pr. 
fr.  34.  fr.  37.  pr.  D.  3.  5 ;  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  13.  6 ;  fr.  10.  D.  14.  3 ;  ft*.  8.  {  15.  D.  16.  1 ; 
fr.  1.  2  15.  D.  16.  3 ;  flr.  1.  pr.  D.  26.  8 ;  tt.  66.  D.  46.  3.  In  the  former  sex-tutorship 
the  tutor's  authority  was  not  so  generally  requisite:  Ulpian,  XI.  |  27.  See  also 
Cicero,  Top.  c.  11.  pro  Flacco  c.  34.  35.  pro  Cssc.  c.  26;  Gains,  I.  {{  176.  178.  180. 
184.  \\H.  195 ;  II.  {{  47.  80.  81.  85  ;  III.  {  171 ;  Rudorff,  Vol.  2,  {  121.  In  the  course 
of  time  it  came  that  the  majority  of  the  tutors  of  minor  women  could  be  compelled 
to  give  their  sanction  :  Gic.  pro  Mur.  c.  12 ;  Oaius,  I.  {{  190.  192  ;  II.  }  122 ;  Rudorff^ 
Vol.  1,  1  6. 

>  fr.  IC.  pr.  D.  4.  4 ;  Const.  2.  C.  2.  25.     See  n^a,  |  228,  nq, 

*  fr.  49.  D.  29.  2.  He  on  whom  the  testator  by  his  testament  conferred  the  tutor- 
ship as  an  honor  is  termed  honorariut  tutor,  and  he  is  exempted  from  the  duty  of 
management.  He  is  termed  notitim  eatum  datus  who  is  to  make  known  to  his  6o« 
tutors  matters  concerning  the  estate  unknown  to  them :  fr.  26.  {  1.  tr.  32.  {  1.  D. 
26.  2  :  fr.  3.  {  2.  I).  26.  7  ;  fr.  14.  {{  1.  6.  D.  46.  3 ;  Const.  1.  C.  5.  38.  How  the 
authority  is  to  be  regarded  when  a  pupil  bai  sereral  tntors,  see  Conii.  5.  0.  5.  59. 
comp.  with  fr.  4.  fr.  5.  )  2.  D.  26.  8 ;  fr.  14.  {{  1.  2.  flr.  100.  D.  46.  3. 

*  {  3.  I.  1.  21  ;  fr.  1.  {  13.  D.  36.  1  ;  fr.  6.  pr.  {  2.  fr.  18.  D.  26.  8;  CoDit.  6.  C.  4. 
38  ;  Norrl  72.  cap.  2 ;  Hudorff,  Vol.  2,  {  125.  Should,  howerer,  the  tutor  become 
interested  in  the  transaction  as  a  consequence  only,  then  he  may  authoriae:  f^.  1. 
pr.  fr.  7.  pr.  J  2.  D.  26.  8. 

«  I  2.  I.  1.  21  ;  fr.  9.  {  5.  D.  26.  8. 
•fr.  1.  I  1.  fr.  17.  I).  26.  8. 

•  fr.  8.  I).  26.  8. 

f  fr.  2.  D.  36.  8;  {  2.  I.  1.  21. 

•  Dig.  27.  5;  Cod.  5.  45;  Olmek^  Gomm.  Vol.  32,  p.  293,  sfy.,  and  p.  841,  Mg.} 
Buiorf,  Vol.  2,  {  124,  Vol.  3,  {  15T. 
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aad  if  he  acted  as  the  tator,  he  has  the  same  duties  as  the  real  tutor  (§  649, 
ianfra^  note  3).  The  pupU  may  insist  on  his  immediate  removal  as  soon  as  it 
appears  that  he  is  not  the  real  tutor.' 

2.  But  when  one,  not  being  the  actual  tutor,  interposes  his  aathoiitj  in 
the  lawful  transactions  of  a  pupil,  he  b  termed  false  tutor.'  With  respect  to 
the  pupil,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  if  the  transaction  were  undertaken  with- 
out a  tutor,  and  is  only  valid  to  the  extent  that  the  pupil's  transaotioiiB  un- 
dertak^i  without  a  tutor  are  valid.* 

VI.  Ending  op  the  Tutorship.* 

A.  BIQHTFULLT. 

§  631 .  Tutorship  ceases  rightfully — 

1.  When  the  pupil  attains  puberty  or  dies  or  suffers  a  loss  of  status.^ 

2.  When  the  tutor  dies  or  loses  his  freedom  or  citizenship.* 

3.  When  he  was  appointed  for  a  certain  period  of  time  only,  or  till  the 
performance  of  a  condition,  and  the  time  has  matured  or  the  condition  has 
been  performed.^ 

4.  When  the  mother  or  grandmother  who  administers  the  tutorship  of  her 
chUdren  or  grandchildren  marries  again.* 

B.   BY   JUDICIAL  PEBMI88I0N. 

§  632.  The  judge  permits  the  tutorship  to  end — 

1.  At  the  tutor's  instance,  if  there  be  such  an  excuse  as  would  have  re- 
leased him  from  a  tutorship  already  assumed  (§  619,  supra), 

2.  Against  the  tutor's  will,  if  he  be  suspected  of  not  performing  hb  duty 
with  proper  fidelity,  or  if  he  only  give  cause  to  fear  this,  and  his  removal  is 
therefore  necessary  or  at  least  advisable.' 

1  fr.  4.  fr.  1.  {  3.  D.  27.  5. 

»  Dig.  27.  6;  Fragm.  Vatic.  J  1. 

•pr.  I.  1.  21. 

*  Inst.  1-22 ;  Cod.  5.  60 ;  Rudorff^  Vol.  3,  2  201,  8eq. 

•  pr.  J{  1.  3.  4.  I.  1.  22 ;  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  27.  3 ;  fr.  14.  pr.  J  1.  D.  26.  1 ;  Const.  1.  3. 
C.  5.  60. 

*  2  4.  I.  1.  22.  The  legitima  tutelar  in  its  narrow  sense,  t.  e.,  such  statutory  tutor- 
ship as  is  founded  on  the  twelve  tables,  also  ceases  on  the  least  loss  of  status  of  the 
tutor:  Ulpian,  XI.  J  9;  J  4.  I.  1.  22.  (On  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  4.  5,  see  Gluck,  Vol.  31,  p. 
141,  ieq. ;  Rudorff^  Vol.  3,  p.  238.)  At  present,  by  the  common  law,  this  is  appli- 
cable only  when  the  tutor  was  appointed  because  of  his  adopted  kinship. 

»  {  26.  I.  1.  22 ;  fr.  14.  {|  3.  6.  D.  26.  1. 

•  Const.  2.  3.  C.  5.  35 ;  Novel  94.  c.  2  ;  Novel  118.  c.  5. 

'  2  6.  I.  1.  22.  The  Roman  siupecti  remotioy  which  could  only  arise  with  a  guard- 
ian who  had  to  administer,  hence  not  with  the  former  kind  of  tutor  of  a  female 
who  had  attained  puberty,  generally  preceded  a  public  complaint  {tutoris  stupecti 
eautatio  a.  poatulatio) ;  however,  the  inquisition  procedure  was  permitted  already 
at  the  time  of  the  later  classical  jurists:  fr.  3.  §{  4.  12.  fr.  12.  D.  26.  10.  By  the 
twelve  tables  the  procedure  was  initiated  by  a  Uffis  actio :  pr.  I.  4.  10.     Sabse- 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OF    THE    CURATORSHIP. 

I.  Nature.* 

§  633.  Caratorahip  (cura  8.  cwatio)  is  a  charge  imposed  on  one  by  the 
law  or  the  gorernment  for  the  oare  of  the  person  ojr  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  another  who,  for  a  particular  reason,  is  incapable,  or  is  regarded  as 
incapable,  to  care  for  himself  or  to  manage  his  estate.'  He  on  whom  such 
charge  is  imposed  is  termed  curator.  He  is  not  capable  of  supplementing 
by  his  authority  (auctoritatem  interpanere),  and  thereby  is  substantially  dis- 
tinguished from  a  tutor,  although,  in  relation  to  the  management  of  property 
by  him  and  by  the  tutor  of  a  minor,  on  the  whole  the  same  principles  govern.' 

II.  Division  of  the  Curatorship. 

§  G34.  With  respect  to  the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  curatorship  the  dis- 
tinction is — 

1 .  Perfect  and  imperfect  curatorship  (cura  plena  and  fiiifiti«  plerui),  accord- 
ing as  they  have  had  the  full  right  of  administration  conferred  on  them  or 
only  custody  of  the  property  connected  with  the  right  to  aliene  things  which 
cannot  be  preserved.* 

2.  Curatorship  of  the  person  or  of  the  property  (cura  pertonaiis  and  mra 
ftonorum  i.  reaiis).  The  former  relates  to  the  welfare  and  personal  neoessiUes 
of  the  mratee  ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  relates  only  to  the  management 
of  the  property.  Besides  these  there  is  still  a  mixed  curatorship,  in  which 
both  of  the  preceding  functions  are  united.^ 

3.  Curatorship  general  and  special.  The  former  relates  to  the  entire  estate, 
the  latter  to  only  a  particular  transaction  of  the  curatce  (curator  ad  hoc),  e,  ^., 
ad  litrm^  ad  doOtn  constitucndam  ad  alinienta  prttMtanda^ 

queotly  it  was  an  extraordinaria  cofpiiHo ;  flr.  1.  {  1 1.  D.  48.  16  ;  ioicr.  fr.  6.  7.  D.  36.  10. 
bjr  a  leDAtuscoDsultuni  the  deposed  did  not  ceaie  to  be  tutor  till  aoother  was  ap- 
pointed in  bis  stead  :  Gaius,  I.  {  182.  See,  geoerallj,  Inst.  1.  26;  Dig.  26.  10;  Cod. 
5.  43;  iJon/llys,  Comm.  jur.  ciT.  Lib.  3,  cap.  10,  16;  D'llamv,  Diss,  de  iufpectls 
tutoribus  et  curatoribus,  Brug.  1825;  OliUk^  Comm.  Vol.  31,  p.  41,  seg. ;  Rudorff, 
Vol.  3,  {  193-200. 
>  Rudorff^  Vol.  1,  {  9.  See  also  the  writings  cited  in  {  614,  tupr^ 
s  In  that  \\\ty  are  appointed  by  the  law  or  the  goTernment,  distinguishes  them 
from  the  ordinarjr  procuration  which  is  based  on  the  express  authority  of  him  who 
pcrmitA  his  business  or  his  property  to  be  managed  by  another. 

*  Hence  it  is  said  in  fr.  13.  pr.  1).  27.  I,  "  In  a  few  points  curators  differ  graatly 
from  tutors." 

«  fr.  48.  D.  26.  7  ;   fr.  1.  J  17-24.  D.  37.  9. 
»  fr.  7.  pr.  I).  27.  10. 

•  {  2.  I.  1.  23 ;   Const.  3.  C.  6.  44 ;   Coast.  28.  C.  5.  12 ;   fr.  6.  D.  27.  2  ;   Stmdorf^ 
Vol.  1,  p.  74. 
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4.  Gnratonbip  volnntaiy  and  neceflsary,  the  former  only  at  the  reqneBt  of 
ike  curaiee,  but  the  latter  is  appointed  against  or  mthont  his  oonaent.  An 
example  of  the  voluntary  onratorship  is  the  Roman  ooratorship  of  minon 
(S§  640,  641,  in/ra). 

in.  Inoapaoity  and  Exousss  of  Ouaatobs. 

§  635.  The  curator  nvist  be  capable  of  undertaking  the  eiuraftondiip.  If 
he  be  capable  he  ia  bound  to  undertake  it,  unless  he  can  excuse  himself.  In 
both  respects  all  that  has  been  said  of  tutors  (n^pra,  §  616-622)  appHes  to 
curators,  excepting  tha^  the  mother  and  grandmother  are  entitled  only  to  the 
tutorship  of  their  impubescent  children  and  grandchildren,  but  not  to  the 
curatorship  of  their  minor  children  and  grandchildren,^  and  that  the  hus- 
band or  bridegroom  cannot  be  the  curator  of  his  wife  or  bride,'  and  a  fonner 
tutor  of  a  pupil,  after  the  termination  of  the  tutorship,  need  not  be  the 
curator  of  the  same  against  Us  will.' 

•    IV.  Devolution  oj  the  Curatobship. 

§  636.  Those  kinds  of  curatorships  which  were  already  embraced  in  the 
twelve  tables  were  by  them  directly  conferred  by  law  (§§  638,  639,  m/ra) ; 
all  others  of  later  origin  were  always  appointed  by  the  magistratea  (curm 
dativ»)  (§  640,  seq,,  in/rd),  also  those  which  originally  appeared  (mly  as 
legitiiMt  at  a  later  period  were  conferred  by  magisterial  appointment  m  nib- 
ndium;  even  the  devolution  of  law  was  changed  into  a  magisterial  devolu- 
tion with  especial  regard  to  the  oiext  of  kin.  In  the  kinds  of  curatorship  in 
which  the  magistrates  must  observe  this  regard,*  the  modern  law  imposes  on 
them  the  special  observance  of  the  father's  or  mother's  wish  expressed  in 
his  or  her  last  testament  (§§  638,  639,  in/ra).  Such  magbtrates  as  may  nomi- 
nate tutors  may  also  appoint  curators.' 

y.  Gases  of  Curatorship. 

A.   CURATORSHIP  OF   IDIOTS  AND   LUNATICS. 

§  637.  Maniacs,  lunatics  and  other  demented  persons  who  are  not  subject  to 
paternal  power  or  tutorship  must  have  curators.'  The  curatorship  of  the  mad 
(cura /urion),  but  only  this,  was,  by  the  ancient  law,  a  legitimate  curatorship, 

^  Novel  94.  seems  to  contradict  this,  but  it  does  not. 

«  fr.  14.  D.  27.  10 ;  Const.  2.  0.  6.  34 ;  fr.  1.  {  5.  D.  27.  1 ;  Sudorff,  Vol.  2,  {  72. 
»|18. 1.  1.  26. 

^  Sach  regard  mast  also  be  had  in  the  curatorship  of  minors:  fr.  1.  {  3.  ft.  2.  { 
1.  D.  26.  3 ;  fr.  16.  pr.  {  1.  D.  27.  10.    At  present  this  is  conferred  like  tatorship. 

•  {  1.  I.  1.  23.    See  Const.  7.  {  6.  C.  6.  70. 

•  ft.  3.  pr.  i  1.  D.  26.  1 ;  Dig.  27.  10 ;  Cod.  6.  70 ;  Oliiekj  Comm.  Vol.  33,  {  1390- 
.39S ;  Rudorfj  Vol.  1,  {  16. 
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t.  e,y  a  right  of  the  nearest  agnatee  and  of  the  gens  of  the  demented  to  sooh 
curatorehip.*  On  the  qther  hand,  hy  the  modern  law  it  has  been  extended  to 
other  weak  or  feeble-minded  persons  who  cannot  nunage  their  estate  themselves 
{mente  capti^  fatui  dementei) ;  but  at  present  it  is  always  a  dative  (appointed) 
curatorship,'  but  with  the  restriction  that  the  magistrate  shall  not  without 
special  cause  supersede  the  demented  father's  appointment  of  a  curator  by 
testament,  nor,  in  default  of  such  an  appointment,  pass  over  the  next  of  kin 
of  the  demented.'  The  curator  named  has  not  only  to  care  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate,  but  also  for  the  restoration  of  the  demented's  health.* 
If  the  demented  have  lucid  intervals,  then  during  such  the  curatorship  is 
suspended,  and,  on  the  cessation  of  dementia^  is  wholly  abrogated.* 

B.   CURAT0R8HIP  OF   SQUANDERERS. 

§  638.  In  relation  to  the  management  of  property  the  squanderer  {pro- 
digu*)  is  assimilated  to  the  demented.  Those  only  are  so  considered  legally 
who,  after  a  previous  investigation,  have  been  prohibited  to  manage  their  own 
property  (cui  bonis  inter  dictum  est).*  By  the  ancient  law  this  could  occur 
only  to  him  who  inherited  ab  intestato  from  his  father  or  paternal  grand- 
father, and  thereupon,  by  the  twelve  tables,  the  management  of  his  estate 
vested  in  his  agnates  and  gentiles.  By  the  modem  law  this  could  happen 
without  such  a  condition  precedent,  and  then  the  magistrate  named  the 
curator,^  like  the  case  where  the  law  calls  (t.  e.,  generally  according  to  the 
modern  law)  the  next  of  kin  to  this  office  who  is  not  fully  qualified  for 
it.  In  the  course  of  time  the  same  rules  came  to  govern  the  devolution  of 
this  curatorship  as  those  that  govern  the  curatorship  of  madmen.*  The  squan- 
derer has  control  of  his  person,  but  not  of  his  estate,  exoepting  with  his 
curator's  consent,  unless  the  transaction  justifies  it.*  The  curatorship  of  the 
squanderer  is  not  abrogated  till  the  magistrate  removes  the  prohibition  and 
allows  him  again  the  administration  of  his  estate.'* 

1  Cicero,  De  ioTent.  3.  50.  "  ad  agnatof  geotilesque  deduceodas  est ;''  Varro,  D« 
re  rust.  1.  2  ;  Ulpian,  XII.  {  2. 

'  \\  3.  4.  I.  I.  23;  fr.  I.  pr.  D.  27.  10;  Const.  1.  C.  5.  70;  fir.  1.  {  11.  fr.  J.  D.  3.  1. 
»fr.  16.  I).  27.  10;  Consl.  7.  {{  5.  6.  C.  6.  70;  Contt.  27.  C.  1.4;  ft*.  2.  4.  D.  27.  10. 
«  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  27.  10. 
»  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  27.  10;  Const.  6.  C.  5.  70;  Const  5.  C.  6.  36. 

•  L'Ipian,  XII.  (  2 ;  Hmdorf,  Vol.  1,117;  Iloppt,  Von  den  jurist.  Vertchwendern, 
Gieszen,  1803  ;    Wiekerlink^  De  cara  prodigorum,  Lejden,  1821. 

'  Ulpian,  XII.  I  3. 

•  {  3.  1.  1.  23 ;  fr.  I.  pr.  {  I.  tr.  13.  D.  27.  10  ;  Dirktm,  Uber  die  ZwOlf  Tafeln,  p. 
371^.  9€q.  If  •  father  declare  in  his  testament  that  bis  adult  son  is  a  squanderer, 
and  name  a  curator  for  him,  the  magistrate  must  confirm  such  curator:  fr.  16.  { 
1-3.  D.  27.  10. 

•  fr.  10.  pr.  I).  27.  10 ;  Const.  3.  C.  2.  22 ;  fr.  26.  D.  18.  1 ;  tr,  6.  D.  45.  I ;  ft.  9. 
)  7.  D.  12.  1  ;  fr.  5.  {  1.  D.  29.  2. 

t*  IWi,  Comm.  ad  Pand.  lib.  27,  UU  10,  {  7  ;  Rmdorf^  Vol.  3,  {  303,  No.  6. 
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0.  CUBATORSHIP  OP  PUPILS. 

§  639.  Pupils  generally  do  not  require  curators,  because  tbej  have  tutors 
who  at  the  same  time  manage  their  estate.'  Yet  this  rule  has  the  following 
exceptions : 

1.  When  the  pupil  must  conclude  a  lawful  transaction  with  his  tutor,  or  a 
suit  is  to  be  conducted  between  them,'  or  claims  arise  between  them.' 

2.  When  certain  property  at  a  distance  requires  special  management.^ 

3.  When  the  tutor  because  of  temporary  obstruction  cannot  immediatdj 
enter  into  his  office,  or  if  he  be  suspended  from  it,'  or  if  he  temporarily  re- 
linquish it  because  of  absence  on  state  affairs.' 

4.  When  he  feigns  an  excuse,  or  is  sued  as  a  suspected  (of  wrong  in  his 
administration).^ 

In  all  of  these  cases  a  curator  is  named  for  the  pupil ;  and  only  in  law- 
ful transactions  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  undertake  himself, 
if  his  ordinary  tutor  be  temporarily  hindered,  he  receives  a  special  tutor  for 
the  requisite  representation  of  his  person,  who  in  such  case  is  appointed  as 
an  exception  to  the  rule  ad  certam  causam,  for  example,  the  entering  into  an 
inheritance  given  by  a  testament  in  which  a  tutor  is  appointed  for  the  pupil.' 
The  curatorship  of  the  pupil  ceases  as  soon  as  its  cause  ceases.* 

D.   CUBATORSHIP  OP   MINORS. 

1.  Cases  m  which  it  Arises?^ 

§  640.  He  who  is  suLjuris  and  pubescent,  even  if  he  be  yet  a  minor,  may 
validly  undertake  alone  all  lawful  transactions  for  himself;  he  has  the  man- 

>  J  5.  I.  1.  23 ;  fr.  11.  D.  26.  5  ;  Rudorff,  Vol.  1,  J  12. 

'  J  3.  I.  1.  21.     See  tupra^  {  629,  note  3,  p.  475. 

»  Novel  72.  c.  2. 

*fr.  21.  \  2.  D.  27.  1. 

6fr.  10.  \  7.  8.  fr.  12.  D.  27.  1. 

«  fr.  15.  D.  26.  5. 

T  fr.  17.  §  1.  D.  49.  1 ;  J  7.  I.  1.  26. 

8  fr.  17.  \  1.  D.  49.  1  ;  fr.  19.  D.  26.  8 ;  fr.  9.  13.  pr.  D.  26.  5. 

•  E.  g.,  J  3.  I.  1.  21  ;   fr.  10.  J  8.  D.  27.  1. 

*o  A  distinction  between  majores  and  viinores  XXV,  annia  was  first  introduced  br 
the  lex  Plsttoria  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  state.  It  threatens  with  public  punish- 
ment those  who  defraud  a  minor,  protects  the  minor  against  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  fraud,  and  in  certain  cases  permits  him  to  petition  the  magistrate  for 
a  curator.  Perhaps  this  was  a  special  curator  for  a  single  transaction ;  perhaps 
both  of  the  first  two  prescripts  should  be  exclusively  or  primarily  applied  to  the 
transactions  of  the  minor  unassisted  by  the  curator.  Subsequently  the  rules  of 
the  lex  PUetoria  became  disused  in  consequence  of  the  more  searching  new  ordi- 
nances, which  relate  mostly  to  minors  only.  The  praetor  introduced  against  fraud 
the  action  and  exception  of  fraud  (J  227,  tupra)^  without  distinction  as  to  the  age 
of  the  defrauded,  and  the  minor  was  protected  by  the  pra3torian  restoration  to 
former  condition  (m  integrum  restitutio)  against  injurious  lawful  transactions,  etc. 
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agement  of  his  own  estate,  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived,  nor  can  it  be 
entrusted  to  a  curator,  because  of  his  youth.'  Only  in  some  important  lawftil 
transactions,  as  an  exception,  a  curator  must  be  appointed  for  the  minor  for 
the  protection  of  his  interests.     These  transactions  are— 

1.  When  the  minor  is  in  litigation  ' 

2.  When  he  is  to  receive  payment  of  a  debt  from  his  debtor.* 

3.  When  his  former  tutor  should  render  an  account  of  his  administration.* 
Excepting  these  cases  the  minor  receives  a  curator  only  for  the  management 
of  his  estate  when  he  himself  petitions  the  magistrate  for  one,^  whom  he 
must  retain  till  he  has  attained  his  majority.' 

2.  Effect  of  the  Curatornhtp  of  Minortt. 

§  641.  When  the  minor  has  received,  at  his  solicitation,  a  permanent  cura- 
tor for  the  management  of  his  estate,  he  may,  notwithstanding,  bind  himself 
and  his  estate  without  the  curator's  consent  by  conventions  and  other  lawful 
acts.^  Such  transactions  are*  not  iyw  Jure  invalid  because  of  the  lack  of 
the  curator's  consent;  but  if  the  minor  is  thereby  injured,  he  may«  to  be 
restored  (m  intr^rum)^  have  his  age  investigated,  even  if  his  curator  should 
have  consented.*  When  he  has  sold,  pledged  or  hypothecated  his  things,* 
or  desires  to  undertake  a  transaction  for  which,  by  a  legal  prescript,  every 
minor  must  have  a  curator  (§  640,  ttipra),  then  the  curator's  consent  is  req- 

eveD  if  they  were  not  fraudulent  ({  228,  teg.).  Pubescent  minors  who  are  tui Juris 
may,  bj  an  ordinance  of  Marcns  Aurelius,  petition  even  for  general  curators  with- 
out special  cause,  Capitolinus  in  vita  Marc!  c.  10;  so  that  the  Romans  already 
under  the  later  heathen  and  Christian  emperors  permitted  pubescent  minors  who 
were  tui juris  to  have  regular  curators  appointed  for  them,  to  which,  however,  there 
are  manj  exceptions.    For  the  history  of  this  matter,  see  Huber^  Digressiones,  Lib. 

3,  c.  17  ;  Van  Balen,  De  lege  Lorfbria,  etc.,  Groningen,  1828  ;  Glucky  Comm.  Vol. 
21«.  p.  473.  Vol.  30,  p.  3,  teq. ;  Rudarf,  Vol.  I,  {{  13,  14,  56 ;  &iPV»y,  Verm.  Schriften, 
Vol.  2,  No.  18. 

«  J  2.  I.  1.  23;  fr.  13.  {  2.  D.  26.  6. 

•  $  2.  I.  1.  23 ;  Const.  1.  C.  5.  31  ;  Const.  11.  C.  5.  34. 

•  fr.  7.  i  2.  ftr.  27.  {{  1.  2.  fr.  32.  D.  4.  4. 

•  Const.  7.  C.  5.  31.  See  fr.  B.  {  5.  D.  26.  7. 

»  pr.  I.  1.  23.  comp.  with  {  3.  I.  1.  23 ;  fr.  IS.  {  2.  D.  26.  5 ;  fk*.  2.  ||  ^  &•  D.  36.  6 ;   . 
fr   43.  {  3.  I).  3.  2  ;  Const.  6.  C.  6.  31. 

•  fr.  1.  {  3.  I).  4.  4 ;  Oiiiek,  Vol.  30,  p.  52,  §eg, ;  Mudorf,  Vol.  1,  {  \\  Vol.  1,  {  133, 
p.  2'.»1  ;    Surtj/ny,  Verm.  Schriften,  Vol.  2,  p.  392,  ifg. 

«  fr.  101.  I).  45.  1 ;   fr.  20.  |  1.  1».  34.  3.  comp.  with  fr.  43.  D.  44.  7 ;  fr.  16.  pr.  D. 

4.  4  ;  fr.  3.  {  2.  D.  14.  6:  ft,  2.  |  1.  I).  50.  12;  Coast.  If.  C.  6.  3«;  tudtff,  Vol.  2, 
p.  'JH4,  tfq. ;  Xori^y,  Verm.  Schriften,  Vol.  2,  p.  384,  Mtq, 

•  fr.  1.  fr.  211.  pr.  fr.  47.  I)  4.  4  ;  Coost.  3.  4.  ft.  C.  3.  33 ;  Cod.  2.  3&.  8t«,  asora 
particularlr,  $upra,  \\  22H,  280. 

•  C*ouft.  3.  C.  2.  22.  In  the  alienaiioa  of  the  minor's  inmoTahlM  aad  tbiof*  r«« 
gmrded  as  such  th«  curator  is  bound  by  Ibt  same  legal  mlas  as  Ibt  lator  ia  tbt 
alienation  of  the  papil's  property.    See  i^^a,  {  646. 

31 
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nisite  for  its  validity.  By  the  lack  of  such  consent,  for  the  minor's  adTantiige 
such  transaction  is  ipso  jure  invalid,  so  that  no  restitution  is  required ;  but 
if  the  curator  consented,  then,  by  strict  law,  the  minor  is  bound ;  however, 
if  he  be  injured,  he  may  petition  to  be  restored  in  integrum.^ 

3.  End  of  the  Curatorship  of  Minors, 

§  642.  The  curatorship  of  minors  ceases — 

1.  When  the  minor  or  curator  dies.* 

2.  When  either  of  them  suffers  a  great  or  medium  loss  of  status  (maxima 
or  media  capitis  deminutid)} 

3.  When  the  minor  attains  his  majority  or  has  a  dispensation  as  to  age 
(jvenia  setatis^} 

4.  When  £he  curator  is  released  by  an  excuse. 

6.  When  he  is  removed  because  he  is  suspected  (of  wrong  in  the  curator- 
ship);*  or 

6.  When  the  curator  was  appointed  only  for  a  time,  or  on  condition,  or  for 
a  certain  matter,  and  the  time  has  expired,  or  the  condition  has  been  per- 
formed, or  the  transaction  completed.* 

B.    CURATORSHIP  OP   INVALIDS. 

§  643.  Invalids,  i.  e.,  such  as  suffer  from  chronic  infirmities  or  prolonged 
sickness,  and  arc  therefore  unable  to  manage  their  estate,  may  have  a  curator, 
though  in  general  only  when  they  desire  it,  and  only  so  long  as  it  is 
necessary.^ 

F.    OTHER   MANAGEMENT   OP   PROPERTY. 

§  644.  The  Roman  law  treats  also  of  the  following  management  of 
property : 

1.  The  curatorship  of  a  bankrupt's  estate.® 

2.  The  cura  veiitris  et  honorum  which  is  ordered  when  a  wife  is  pregnant 
at  her  husband's  death,  to  care  for  her  personal  necessities  and  manage  the 
estate  which  will  belong  to  the  child  in  embryo.* 

3.  The  curatorship  of  property  ex  edicto  Carboniano^  which  is  ordered 
when  some  one  contests  the  right  of  inheritance  of  the  alleged  impubescent 

>  fr.  7.  8  2.  fr.  32.  D.  4.  4 ;  Const.  II.  C.  5.  34 ;  Const.  2.  C.  2.  25. 
«  arg.  i  3.  I.  I.  22. 
•arg.  li  1.  4.  I.  1.  22. 

«  pr.  I.  1.  23;  Const.  2.  C.  245.     See  suprCy  J  138,  note  6. 
»  arg.  J  6.  I.  1.  22. 

^  arg.  li  2.  5.  I.  1.  22 ;  }  3.  I.  1.  21 ;  fr.  10.  {  8.  D.  27.  1. 
»  §  4.  I.  1.  23;  fr.  2.  D.  27.  10;  Rudorff,  Vol.  1,  J  18. 
«  fr.^2.  pr.  D.  42.  7.     See  tupra^  J§  524,  525;  Rudorff^  Vol.  1,  J  21. 
•  fr.*l.  \  17-24.  D.  37.  9;   fr.  20.  pr.  D.  26.  5;   fr.  8.  D.  27.  10;   fr.  48.  D.  26.  7; 
Hudorfff  Vol.  1,  {  10. 
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child  of  the  estate  leaver,  averring  that  it  is  act  the  estate  leaver's  child ;  the 
child  in  this  case  is  given  the  honorum  possessio  Carboniana^  and  the  suit  is 
suspended  till  it  has  become  pubescent.  If  neither  the  child  nor  his  antag- 
onist give  the  necessary  security  for  suit,  then  the  management  of  the  litigated 
inheritance  or  inheritance  portion  is  temporarily  committed  to  a  curator  to  be 
nominated.' 

4.  The  cura  hereditatis  Jacentit,  or  the  management  of  an  inheritance 
respecting  whose  acceptance  or  rejection  the  heirs  have  not  yet  determined.' 

5.  The  cura  honorum  ahtentu,  or  the  management  of  an  absentee's  estate, 
if  he  lefl  no  authorized  person  to  manage  it." 

CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PROPERTY  BT  THE  TUTOR  AND 

CURATOR. 

I.  Duties  of  the  Tutor  and  Curator  on  Entering  on  the  Man- 
agement.   « 

§  645.  The  tutor  and  curator  of  an  impubescent  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  manage  the  property  committed  to  his  care.*  Every  tutor  or  curator,  even 
the  mother  if  she  undertake  the  guardianship  of  her  children,  is  bound, 
immediately  on  entering  the  tutorship  or  curatorship,  to  make  an  inventory 
of  the  property  to  be  managed,  excepting  if  he  from  whom  the  ward  inherited 
the  property,  be  it  the  father  or  another,  expressly  forbade  the  inventory. 
But  the  ward's  father  may  prohibit  it  only  if  he  lefl  the  ward  something.^ 
If  the  tutor  or  curator  omit  the  taking  of  an  inventory,  he  is  liable  for  all 
damages,  and  may  be  removed  as  a  suspected.* 

II.  During  the  Management. 

§  646.  In  the  management  of  the  ward's  estate,  the  tutor  and  curator 
have  to  care — 

1 .  For  the  keeping,  increase  and  best  use  of  the  same.'     lo  this  r^ard  he 

>  Dijf.  37.  10;  Rwdorf,  Vol.  I,  J  11. 

*  fr.  3.  I>.  27.  10 ;  fr.  1.  }  4.  in  fin.  D.  50.  4 ;  tr,  22.  {  I.  D.  42.  5 ;  Rudorf,  Vol.  1, 
{  22. 

•  fr.  1.  {  4.  n.  50.  4 ;  nr.  22.  {  1-  !>•  ^^'  & ;  ^-  !&•  pr.  D.  4.  6 ;  Const  3.  C.  8.  51  ; 
Rudorf,  Vol.  1,  {{  19,  20 ;  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  33,  p.  259,  teq, 

«  Dig.  26.  7 ;  Cod.  5.  tit.  37.  38.  55;  IHfuUmt,  Comm.  Jur.  civ.  Lib.  15,  c.  18-22 ; 
Gluek,  Comm.  Vol.  30,  {  132H-1336;  Rudorf,  Vol.  2,  {  132,  Btq, 

ft  (\)nft.  ult.  \  1.  C.  5.  51.  comp.  with  Const.  22.  C.  5.  37 ;  Nord  117.  e.  I. 

«  fr.  1.  J  1.  fr.  7.  pr.  I).  26.  7 ;  Const.  24.  C.  5.  37. 

f  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  7.  {  3.  fr.  13.  {  1.  fr.  15.  fr.  32.  {{  1.  2.  fr.  46.  {  7.  D.  26.  7 ;  Const 
22.  24.  C.  5.  37  ;  Cod.  5.  56;  Novel  72.  e.  6-8.  On  tht  oblifation  of  faardians  to 
lead  their  ward's  capiul  at  inttrtst,  sm  QUUk,  Comm.  Vol.  30,  p.  316.    Tbt 
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is  boond  to  applj  the  same  care  to  Buch  property  as  he  gives  to  hm  own;  he 
is  bound  for  all  damages  which  arise  from  the  omission  of  such  earOi^  but  not 
also  for  the  neglect  of  his  predecessor,  nor  for  casnal  damages.' 

2.  He  most  defray  all  the  necessary  expenses  ont  of  the  ward's  eslste,  is 
which  are  specially  indnded  the  expenses  of  rearing  and  debts.*  He  osimol 
make  gifts,  excepting  the  ward's  station  requires  it  or  to  assist  neoositOB 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  ward.* 

3.  In  relation  to  the  alienation  of  the  ward*s  estate,*  he  is  boiud  by  As 
following  prescripts :  He  may  alienate  not  only  perishable  thingi,  but  he  ii 
bound  so  to  do ;  otherwise  he  must  reimburse  the  damages  arinng  therefroa.* 
On  the  contrary,  immovables  and  such  movables  as  may  be  preserved,  ha 
may  generally  alienate  or  pledge  only  when  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  preai> 
ing  claims,^  and  after  the  magistrate,  by  a  previous  investigation  of  the  cir- 
comstancee,  has  consented  to  it  by  a  decree,'  excepting  in  the  following  cases: 
when  the  pupil's  father  by  his  testament,  or  the  regent  by  rescript,  permitted 
the  alienation  of  a  thing;*  when  a  third  person  is  authorised  to  require 
this;^*  when  the  guardian  pawns  property  of  the  pupil  which  had  been 
pawned  to  him,  who  advanced  money  to  satisfy  the  previous  pawn  creditor, 

'  provided  that  the  new  pledge  is  not  made  under  more  disadvantsgeooa  con- 
ditions than  the  former  was  made ; "  when  he  sells  the  pupil's  pawned  ptqp> 
erty ;"  when  he  pays  or  lends  moo^,  or  applies  it  for  the  procareaient  of 

guardian  may  charge  himself  with  the  pupil's  money  as  a  loan  to  himself  at  in- 
terest: fr.  9.  2  7.  D.  26.  7. 

1  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  27.  3.  See  ft.  10.  fr.  83.  pr.  D.  26.  7 ;  Const  7.  0.  6.  51.  On  tlM 
ease  when  several  guardians  have  managed  the  property,  see  f^.  3.  ft,  4.  fr.  ft5.  pt. 
D.  26.  7 ;  Const.  2.  G.  5.  52. 

•  Const.  4.  C.  5.  38.  Uowerer,  see  fr.  37.  {  1.  D.  3.  5 ;  fr.  35.  D.  12.  1 ;  fr.  4.  D. 
27.  8. 

»  fr.  9.  i  5.  fr.  13.  §  2.  D.  26.  7 ;  Const.  1.  2.  C.  6.  50. 

•  fr.  22.  fr.  46.  i  7.  fr.  12.  J  3.  D.  26.  7 ;  fr.  12.  §  3.  fr.  13.  {  2.  D.  26.  7  ;  fr.  1.  {{ 
4.  5.  D.  27.  3. 

^  A  senatusconsultum  of  Septimus  Severus  and  Antoninus  Caracalla  in  the  jear 
195,  resulting  from  an  oration  of  the  former,  first  prohibited  in  Rome  the  aliena- 
tion of  the /7r«(/ta  ruttiea  and  suburbana  ef  impubescents  and  minors  in  the  manner 
presented  in  the  text.  This  prohibition  was  then  by  interpretation  extended  to 
the  whole  empire,  to  other  objects  of  curatorships,  and  to  rights  in  land  (jura 
pradiorum)  which  were  alienated  or  constituted,  and  bj  an  ordinance  of  Constan- 
tine  was  extended  to  other  things.  Justinian  added  thereto  several  better-defined 
rules.  See  Dig.  27.  9;  Cod.  5.  tit.  71-74  ;  Cod.  Theod.  3.  21 ;  Gluek^  Comm.  Vol. 
32,  {  1381  ;  Vol.  33,  {  1382-1389;  Rudorff,  Vol.  2,  J  139,  seq. 

•  Const.  22.  in  fin.  C.  5.  37.  See  Const.  28.  §  5.  C.  5.  37  ;  Const.  4.  C.  6.  72 ;  fr. 
7.  2  1.  D-  26.  7. 

T  fr.  5.  2  14.  D.  27.  9 ;  Const.  12.  C.  5.  71. 

•  Const.  22.  C.  5.  37 ;  Const.  13.  C.  5.  71. 

•  fr.  1.  22  2.  3.  fr.  14.  D.  27.  9 ;  Const.  2.  3.  C.  5.  72. 

»  fr.  1.  2  t.  fr.  5.  2  6.  D.  27.  9 ;  Const.  2.  15.  17.  C.  5.  71  j  Const.  1.  C.  6.  72. 
"  fr.  7.  22  6.  6.  D.  27.  9.  "  fr.  6.  2  3.  D.  27.  9. 
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things/  and  when  he  must  give  juridical  security  for  the  pupil.'  Excepting 
these  cases,  every  alienation  without  the  sanction  of  a  judicial  decree  is  void- 
able,' and  may  be  contested  by  the  ward,  who  must  show  its  informality,* 
but  he  must  not  pay  the  guardian's  alienee  more  than  is  proven  to  have  been 
expended  for  his  advantage.^  The  voidability  arising  from  the  lack  of  a 
judicial  decree  ceases  if  the  minor  approve  the  alienation  after  the  attainment 
of  his  majority,  or,  in  the  event  that  such  alienation  was  onerous,  he  do  not 
contest  it  within  five  years  after  the  attainment  of  his  majority.  Neither  the 
minor  nor  his  curator  can  make  dooatioDS,  even  with  a  judicial  decree ;  there- 
fore the  donee,  in  order  to  have  an  irrevocable  property  therein,  requires  the 
usual  prescription,  but  which  commences  only  from  the  time  that  the  minor 
attains  his  majority.' 

III.   After  the  End  op  the  Management.  • 

§  647.  Aft«r  the  tutorship  or  curatorship  has  ended,  the  tutor  and  curator 
arc  bound  to  give  an  account  of  their  administration.^  Neither  the  ward's 
father  nor  the  regent  may  release  them  from  this  duty,  but  he  who  was  ward 
may.^  If  the  account  be  stated  to  the  ward  during  his  minority,  then  a 
curator  is  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  account.*  The  inventory  forms  the 
basis  of  the  account,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  are  to  be  precisely 
specified,  and  every  important  item  must  be  supported  by  vouchers.  After 
the  account  has  been  closed,  the  tutor  or  curator  must  transfer  the  remaining 
estate  with  interest  from  the  day  of  closing.  The  pupil,  the  minor  and  the 
demented,  but  not  also  the  prodigal,  sick  and  absentee,  have  a  lien  on  the 
guardian's  entire  estate  as  security  for  the  fkithful  administration  of  the  tutor- 
ship or  curatorship,  for  the  transfer  of  the  property «  and  for  the  payment  of 
damages  by  the  tutor  or  curator.*^  The  guardian  is  forbidden,  subject  to  the 
penalty  for  fraud,  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  contract  with  the  fi^icus  before  he 
hstf  rendered  an  account." 

>  Conit.  23.  24.  C.  5.  37. 
«  Conil.  ull.  {  3.  C.  5.  37. 

•  Const.^U.  15.  16.  C.  5.  37;  fr.  5.  {  15.  D.  27.  9;  Cod.  5.  73. 

•  fr.  I.  }''2.  fr.  5.  {  15.  D.  27.  9 ;  Cooil.  2.  C.  5.  73 ;  arg.  fr.  5.  {  1.  D.  22.  3.  The 
text  if  Dot  contradicted  by  fr.  13.  {  2.  D.  6.  2. 

•  Conit.  10.  16.  C.  5.  71  ;  Const.  16.  C.  5.  37 ;  fr.  10.  D.  27.  9. 

•  Conit.  2.  3.  C.  5.  74.  The  Cooft.  3.  cit.  is  rarioasly  interpreted :  UnUrkoUntr^ 
Verjahrunf^flebre,  Vol    2,  p.  43  ;  Rudorff^  Vol.  2,  p.  442,  teq. 

•  Pif;.  27.  3.  Br  the  Roman  law  the  totor  and  curator  are  not  required  to  render 
an  account  till  the  end  of  the  tutor  or  carmtorship:  f^.  4.  pr.  D.  27.  3;  Const.  14. 
C.  5   37. 

•  fr  I>.  fr.  20.  {  1.  fr.  2R.  {  4.  ft.  31.  {  2.  D.  34.  3. 

•  \  -1.  I.  1.  23  ;  fr.  9.  {  4.  D.  27.  3.     See  tt^pra,  {  640. 

»•  Cou«i.  20.  C.  5.  37 ;  Const,  un.  {  1.  C.  5.  13 ;  Const.  7.  |  6.  C.  5.  70 ;  Korel  118. 
C.  5.  in  6n.     Hee  note  6,  p.  273,  t^prm^  aod  note  9,  p.  395,  »itpra, 
"  fr.  1.  {  9-12.  D.  48.  10;  (r.  49.  D.  19.  2;  Const,  no.  C.  5.  41. 
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lY.  Actions  Arising  from  the  Administration  of  the  Tutorship 

AND   CURATORSHIP. 

§  648.  From  the  admioistration  of  the  tutorship  there  arises  between  the 
pupil  and  tutor — 

1.  Ad  obligation  qujaai  ex  contractu  (§  491,  swprcL).  The  pupil  has  for 
this  cause  the  directa  tutelse  action,  in  which  he  can  sue  the  tutor  for  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  especially  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the 
estate ;  against  which  the  tutor  has  the  contraria  tuteUt  action  for  indemnitj 
for  what  he  expended  of  his  own  means  for  the  pupil's  benefit.^  In  the 
curatorship  a  similar  action  for  both  parties  exists,  which  is  termed  vtUu 
curationis  cau^a  action.  It  is  evidently  the  directa  and  contraria  negotiamm 
gestorum  action,  but  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  rules  of  the  t^Udst  action 
are  analogously  applied  thereto.'  Against  a  protutor  the  pupil  has  the 
directa,  and  the  former  against  the  latter  has  the  contraria  protutelx^  action.' 

2.  The  tutor  or  curator  who  has  fraudulently  appropriated  the  ward's 
property  may  be  sued  in  the  action  de  rationibus  distrahendis  for  a  double 
reimbursement  of  the  amount  so  appropriated.^ 

>  2  2.  I.  3.  27.  (28) ;  Dig.  27.  tit.  3.  and  4 ;  God.  5.  tit.  51-54 ;  Oluck,  Gomm.  Vol 
32,  p.  174,  seq. 

«  fr.  1.  2  2.  D.  27.  4  ;  fr.  16.  2  1.  D.  27.  3  ;  Gonst.  3.  G.  5.  51 ;  Rudorff,  Vol.  3,  2  154. 

*  Dig.  27.  5.  The  protutor  has  in  the  administration  of  the  property  generally 
the  same  rights  and  duties  as  the  true  tutor.  He  is  bound  like  the  latter  for  fraud 
{doluSf  culpa)  and  such  care  as  he  gives  to  hi#  own  affairs  {diligeniia  quam  m  tmt 
rebiu)^  provided  that  he  acted  as  a  tutor ,  otherwise  he  is  only  regarded  as  a  business 
agent  (negotiorum  geitor)^  and  as  such  is  bound  absolutely  for  diligeniia:  fr.  1.  22  h 
6.  fr.  4.  D.  27.  6 ;  Rudorff,  Vol.  3,  2  157. 

*  As  early  as  the  twelve  tables:  fr.  1.  2  19-24.  fr.  2.  D,  27.  3 ;  Paul,  II.  30. 


FOURTH  BOOK- 
LAW  OF  INHERITANCE. 

On  the  Entire  Law  or  Inhiritanci. — Donellut^  Comm.  jur.  cir.  Lib.  VL,  VIL, 
VIII.,  IX.  cap.  1-4;  Madihn^  Principia  jaris  Romani  de  successionibus  seu  de  jare 
hereditario,  Frankfort-oo-the-Oder,  1792;  Dalwgk^  Versach  einer  philos-jurist, 
Darstellanf^  des  Erbrechts,  Ut  and  2d  Parts,  Wiesbaden,  1820;  3d  Part,  lb.  1822; 
Ed,  Oan»,  Das  Romiscbe  Erbrecbt,  Vol.  1,  Berlin,  1824  ;  Vol.  2,  Berlin,  1825  ;  Vols.  3, 
4,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1829,  1835;  JIartiU$ck^  Das  Erbrecbt  nach  romischen 
und  bcutigen  Rechten,  Leipzig,  1827  ;  Jlungtr^  Das  Rom.  Erbrecbt,  Erlangen,  1834  ; 
Mayer^  Die  Lebre  Ton  dem  Erbrecbt,  Berlin,  1840;  Vangtrow^  Leitfaden  fur  Pand., 
Vol.  2,  Marb.  and  Leipzig,  1842  ;  SintenU^  Das  gemeine  prakt.  Civilr.  }  158,  $tq,^ 
Vol.  3,  p.  312,  9€q. ;  Btckhaui,  Grundzilge  des  Rom.  Erbrechts,  Jena,  1860 ;  Schirmer^ 
Handbuch  des  Rom.  Erbrechts,  Vol.  1,  Leipsic,  1863. 


SECTION   FIRST. 

t 

GENERAL  PRELIMINARY  NOTION.^ 

I.  Succession  in  General 

§  649.  Succession  is  the  entry  into  the  place  and  rights  of  another.  In 
relation  to  property  it  is  either  succession  to  the  living  (inter  vivos)  or  to  the 
dead  (morfis  rai/sa),  according  as  one  enters  into  the  right«  of  property  of  a 
living  or  a  deceased  person.  The  one  or  the  other  u  again  either  snccessioii 
to  the  entire  estate,  universal  succeasion,  iurreiutto  par  univenitatrm  (succestio 
unirrniaiig),  or  succession  to  things  in  severalty,  in  timfulam  rrm  (suoretttb 
niHf/uinrig),  according  as  the  succession  relates  to  the  entire  property  of  the 
prcdeceMU)r,  as  a  juridical  entirety,  t.  f.,  into  all  his  active  as  well  as  passive 
legal  relations,  or  only  into  a  single  active  legal  relation.*  Here  the  only 
succession  treated  on  will  he  mortis  causal 

II.  Inhbbitance  and  Inheritance  Succession. 

§  650.  On  the  death  of  a  person  his  status  and  family  rights  are  eztin* 
guished,  but  not  his  rights  of  property,  for  these  generally  vest  in  others. 

1.  The  decedent's  estate,  viewed  as  a  juridical  entirety,  is  termed  his  inher- 
itance, hrrrdita*  in  an  objective  sense,  or  patrimonium  <fe/unch\  bona  dr/umeit^ 

I  Roitkirt,  Einleitung  in  das  Erbrecbt,  Landsbut,  1831,  {  1-10. 

*  See  I  \'J\,  tupra.  Examples  of  a  tueetuio  ptr  um^ernfatem  inter  rtrot  see  in 
Oaius.  111.  \  78-H4 ;  Intt.  3.  tit.  10.  (11)-12.  13;  on  nniTersal  and  several  sacces- 
ston  geoerallj,  RoukirU  \  3 ;  Smrigny,  Hyst.  Vol.  3,  |  165. 

•  But  we  do  not  limit  oarseWes  to  strict  succession  to  the  legal  relations  of  a 
deceased.     See  end  of  |  656,  i^frm. 
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untvermm  jus  d^fwncti}  or  also  famUia}  The  inheritance  indades  not  onlj 
the  rights  to  things  and  olaims  which  the  deceased  had,  bat  also  his  debts.' 
From  these  are  excepted,  however,  the  strictly  personal  rights  and  debts  of 
the  deceased,  which  are  extinguished  by  his  death/ 

2.  The  right  of  a  survivor  to  the  decedent's  estate  is  termed  right  of  inher- 
itance, he  to  whom  it  belongs  is  termed  heir,  and  the  actual  entry  into  the 
legal  relations  of  the  deceased,  inheritance  succession^  succes»io  in  universum 
jus  de/uncti.  In  Latin  the  heir  is  termed  h^res^  and  the  right  of  inheritance, 
as  also  the  inheritance  succession,  is  termed  hereditas  in  the  subjective  sense.^ 
However,  these  terms  are  only  used  by  the  Romans  without  further  addition 
where  the  heir,  according  to  strict  law,  becomes  the  actual  universal  successor 
of  the  decedent,  not  also  where  only  utiles  actions  and  exceptions  are  given, 
by  means  of  which  he  is  treated  as  a  universal  successor  (heredis  loco  est).* 
The  idea  of  inheritance  and  right  of  inheritance  presumes  that  some  one  is 
deceased  (hereditas  viventis  non  daiur)? 

III.  Heir  or  Universal  Successor  in  the  Event  of  Death.     Espe- 
cially heres  IN  THE  PROPER  SENSE  AND  Jideicommissariuji  heres, 

§  651.  Heir  is  he  who  actively  or  passively  succeeds  to  the  entire  property 
of  the  estate  leaver.  He  is  not  only  the  successor  to  the  rights  and  claims, 
but  also  to  the  estate  leaver's  debts,^  and  in  relation  to  hb  estate  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  identical  person  of  the  estate  leaver,  inasmuch  as  he  repre> 
sents  him  in  all  his  active  and  passive  relations  to  his  estate.'  It  matters 
not  whether  there  be  but  one  heir  or  several ;  in  the  latter  event  each  of  the 
several  heirs  succeeds  to  the  entirety  of  the  estate,  hence  into  all  the  active 
and  passive  legal  relations  of  the  estate  leaver,  though  each  succeeds  only  to 
the  part  to  which  he  has  been  called  as  heir  {pro  rata)  (§  749,  itt/ra').  If 
there  be  but  one  heir  he  is  termed  heres  ex  asse  (one  heir)  or  Aercs  solus  (heir 
alone)  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  several  heirs  have  been  called  to  the  inheritance, 
then  each  in  relation  to  the  inheritance  is  termed  heres  ex  parte,  and  in  rela- 

1  Cicero,  Top.  c.  6.  J  29 ;  |  20.  I.  4.  6 ;  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  10.  2 ;  fr.  6.  pr.  D.  5.  3. 

'  £.  g.,  tit.  D.  et  C.  Familix  erciscundae;  Lex  XH.  tabb. ;  Ulpian,  26.  1.  On  the 
relation  of  this  term  to  that  of  hereditas  in  the  objective  sense,  see  Schirmer,  Erb- 
recht,  2  1,  note  5. 

•  fr.  3.  pr.  J  1.  D.  37.  1 ;  fr.  119.  208.  D.  60.  16 ;  fr.  60.  pr.  D.  6.  3 ;  Oluck,  Von 
der  Intestaterbfolge,  {  1. 

*  fr.  1.  §  43.  D.  43.  20 ;  Const.  14.  C.  3.  33 ;  Roszhiri,  J  2  ;  Schirmer,  p.  11,  teq. 

*  fr.  62.  D.  60.  17  ;  fr.  24.  D.  50.  16.  The  word  eucceesio  is  often  used  for  inherit- 
ance in  its  objective  sense :  e.  g.,  fr.  19.  D.  5.  2 ;  Const.  10.  C.  3.  36 ;  Const.  2.  C.  6. 
16 ;  Const.  3.  0.  6.  68 ;  Const.  9.  C.  6.  69. 

«  See  the  end  of  J  651  and  J  657,  infra, 

»  fr.  1.  D.  18.  4;  fr.  19.  D.  29.  2  ;   Ol'uek,  supra,  J  2. 

^  So  far  as  the  former  and  latter  are  not  extinguished  by  death,  note  4,  supra, 

•  fr.  37.  D.  29.  2  ;  fr.  24.  208.  D.  60.  16  ;  fr.  11.  D.  44.  3.  See  also  fr.  34.  D.  41.  1 ; 
tt,  31.  {  1.  D.  28.  6  J  fr.  13.  {  6.  D.  43.  24 ;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  1.  8. 
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tion  to  his  oo-heirs,  cohere$.  The  true  heret  after  the  estate  leaver's  death 
enters  immediately  into  his  place,  and  is  therefore  termed  by  the  modems 
here*  directtu.  Bat  by  the  modem  Roman  law  he  is  regarded  as  an  heir 
{hereiUs  loco  est)  to  whom  the  inheritance,  according  to  the  estate  leaver's 
testament,  is  wholly  or  partly  immediately  transferred  through  the  here$ 
directuM^  who  in  this  respect  is  termed  here$  fidudariuiy  and  the  former  is 
termed  fideicommissarius  heres} 

IV.  SuccEssoB  IN  Severaltt. 

§  652.  The  successor  in  severalty,  in  the  event  of  death,  differs  from  the 
heirs ;  by  such  successor  is  generally  understood  every  one  who  succeeds  only 
to  the  several  active  rights  of  an  estate  leaver,  it  being  immaterial  whether  it 
is  to  only  one  or  to  several,  or  to  all.'  A  union  of  the  person  of  the  successor 
with  the  estate  leaver,  as  in  the  case  of  heirs,  does  not  occur.  Hence  the 
severalty  successor  is  not  bound  for  the  estate  leaver's  debts,  not  even  if  a 
thing  pledged  for  the  estate  leaver's  debt  be  bequeathed  to  him.  Though  in 
such  case  he  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  pledge  as  the  onus  of  the  thing, 
and  may  be  sued  .like  every  possessor  of  a  pledged  thing  in  the  action  %- 
pothecan'a*  he  does  not  therefore,  like  the  heir,  become  in  his  person  the 
creditor's  debtor.  Several  suoeeasion  in  the  event  of  death  is  treated  on  in 
§  656,  in/ra. 

V.  Descent  and  Acquisition  of  the  Inhebitance. 

§  653.  In  inheritance  (heredttcu)  descent  must  be  distinguished  from 
acquisition. 

1.  The  inheritance  descends  {heredita$  delata  e*f)  if  it  for  any  cause  be 
offered  to  one  so  that  it  can  be  acquired  only  by  that  one.* 

2.  The  inheritance  is  acquired  (hertdita*  acquUUa  est)  when  the  one  to 
whom  it  is  offered  actually  acquires  it,  and  thereby  actually  becomes  heir ; 
the  acquisition  of  an  inheritance  therefore  always  presumes  a  descent,  and 
that  the  heir  survives  the  estate  leaver.* 

VI.  Pbinciples  op  Devolution. 

A.   IN   GENEBAL. 

§  654.  The  devolution  of  an  inheritance  by  the  Roman  law  b  baaed  either 
on  a  ti>sument  of  the  estate  leaver  or,  in  default  of  it,  on  the  law.  Acoordiog 
to  which  there  are  two  kinds  of  inheritanee  iaoeessioii,  the  ieatamentary  (tea- 

>  {  2.  I.  2.  23.     Sec  mfra,  {{  7S1,  7S5-788. 

s  Therefore  bj  the  gift  of  all  of  the  etUte,  imter  viMt  as  well  as  wmrtii  mimo,  oalj 
a  teveral  fuccettioD  if  founded.    Bee  {  465,  m^rm, 

•  Cooft.  2.  7.  C.  4.  16  ;  fr.  16.  {  3.  fr.  17.  D.  20.  1.     See  alto  f^.  34.  {  2.  D.  32. 
•fr.  151.  D.  50.  16. 

*  fr.  \9.  D.  29.  2.  Of  the  taccafaioa  to  tba  property  of  a  ptrtoa  who  baa  dkap- 
ptared,  tee  |  153,  note  9,  mtprm. 
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tamentaria  hereditcu)  and  the  legal  or  intestate  BuccessiOD  (legttifna  heredtioM 
8.  svccessio  ah  intestcUo)}  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  Roman  law  a  right  of 
inheritance  of  the  universal  snecession  to  the  estate  leaver's  properly  cannot 
be  founded  on  convention  with  the  estate  leaver.* 

B.    RELATION   OF    TESTAMENTARY    AND    INTESTATE    SUCCESSION   TO    EACH 

OTHER. 

§  655.  The  relation  of  these  two  kinds  of  inheritance  succession  to  each 
other  by  the  Roman  law  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  testamentary  inheritance  succession  has  precedence  of  the  intestate 
succession,  and  the  latter  does  not  take  effect  so  long  as  the  former  may  be 
expected.* 

2.  By  the  Roman  law  both  are  in  general  so  incapable  of  being  united  that 
they  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  inheritance.  To  this  the  remarkable 
and  important  rule  of  the  Roman  law  refers :  "  Nemo  pro  parte  tcstaiusy  pro 
parte  intestatus  decedere  potest ''  (no  one  can  die  testate  as  to  part  and  intes- 
tate as  to  part)/  which,  however,  has  no  application  to  soldiers/  and  in  the 
case  of  pagani^  it  is  subject  to  exceptions.^ 

VII.  Legacies  and  Fideicommissa. 

§  656.  The  estate  leaver  may  not  only  appoint  direct  heirs  by  a  unilateral 
testament,  but  he  may  also  make  other  unilateral  dispositions  by  testament, 
whereby  on  his  death  property  may  be  given  to  other  persons.  The  Romans 
term  dispositions  of  the  latter  kind,  according  to  circumstances,  either  legata 
(§  760,  infra)  ox  fideicommissa  (§  781,  infra').  In  relation  to  their  subject- 
matter  and  coDsequcnces  they  may  produce  an  indirect  fideicommissarial  in- 
heritance succession  (§  652  in  fin.,  supra)  and  also  several  succession  to 
single  rights  of  the  deceased  (§  653,  supra).  But  there  are  legacies  and 
fideicommissa  whereby  one  becomes*  neither  the  direct  nor  the  indirect  suo- 

1  J  6.  in  fin.  I.  2.  9 ;  fr.  39.  D.  29.  2. 

*  Const.  30.  C.  2.  3 ;  Const.  6.  C.  5.  14 ;  Const.  4.  C.  8.  39.  See  fr.  29.  §  2.  D.  39. 
5;  fr.  61.  D.  45.  1 ;  Const.  19.  C.  2.  3 ;  Roizhirt^  Erbrecht,  p.  27,  seq.]  Hartmann, 
Zur  Lehre  von  den  Erbevetr.,  Brunswick,  1860. 

»  fr.  39.  D.  29.  2  ;  Const.  8.  G.  6.  69. 

*  fr.  7.  D.  60.  17;  {5.  I.  2.  14;  Cicero,  De  invent.  II.  21.  On  'the  conseqaence 
and  effect  of  this  rule,  see  fr.  1.  D.  29.  2 ;  fr.  1.  J  4.  fr.  9.  §  13.  fr.  74.  D.  28.  6  ;  fr. 
41.  J  8.  in  fin.  D.  28.  6 ;  {  9.  I.  2.  14 ;  fr.  34.  D.  28.  6 ;  Const.  20.  C.  6.  30.  For  the 
reason  thereof,  see  Oant^  Erbrecht,  Vol.  2,  p.  451 ;  Zawitz^  De  regula,  secundum 
quam  nemo  pro  parte,  etc.,  Gottingen,  1837  ;  Oliick^  Comm.  Vol.  40,  p.  142  ;  Wemiff^ 
De  regula  jur.  Rom.  nem.  pro  parte,  etc.,  Berlin,  1853  ;  ScMrmery  Erbrecht,  p.  52,  teq. 

»  fr.  6.  D.  29.  1 ;  {  5.  I.  2.  14 ;  fr.  15.  J  4.  fr.  17.  pr.  fr.  37.  D.  29.  1 ;  Const.  1.  2. 
G.  6.  21. 

*  Civilians,  not  the  military.     See  Const.  37.  C.  3.  28. 

f  Namely,  in  the  partial  rescission  of  an  inofficious  testament:  fr.  15.  J  2.  fr.  24. 
D.  5.  2.    See  {  717,  i^fra. 
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oeasor  of  the  estate  leaTer.  Thnii :  the  heir  A.  shall  transfer  his  own  house 
to  B.  Legaciee  and  Jideu:ommu$a  have  some  similarity  to  fnortis  causa  do- 
naiiones  (§  463,  supra;  §  793,  $eq.j  infra), 

VIII.   BONOBUM   PO88E88IO. 
A.   NATUBB. 

§  657.  At  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  pra&torian  law  the  provisions 
of  the  twelve  tables  respecting  inheritance  were  insafficient  and  a  part  of  them 
no  longer  accorded  with  the  prevailing  views.  The  praetor  relieved  this  want 
by  means  of  the  Institute  botiorum  posse$$io.  This  bonorum  postessio  was  an 
official  installaUon  into  the  estate  of  a  decedent  as  decedent,  in  consequence 
of  a  petition  therefor  (bonorum  possessionem  petere  s.  agnoscerr)  which  the 
prsetor  granted.'  We  only  know  of  the  Institute  when  it  was  fully  developed, 
t.  e.y  from  the  time  of  the  later  classical  jurists.*  In  it  il  found  a  perfect 
system  of  direct  inheritance  succession  according  to  the  praetorian  law.  We 
find  in  the  praetorian  edict  not  only  many  persons  who  are  not  called  to  the 
inheritance,  but  also  all  that  are  called  to  it  are  introduced  as  such  as  may 
attain  the  bonorum  possessio  if  they  desire.  In  it  the  order  in  which  they 
are  called  is  presented,  and  more  precise  directions  are  given  how  they  who 
are  first  called  but  do  not  accept  the  bonorum  posseuio  are  succeeded  by  those 
who  were  behind  them  {swcessorium  edictum)}  Every  one  who  attained  the 
bonorum  possessio^  t*.  r.,  who  was  called  to  it  and  actually  accepted,  could  by 
an  interdict  for  obtaining  possession  {adipiscendst  possessionU)^  the  interdict 
Quorum  bonorum*  obtain  the  possession  of  the  corporeal  property  of  the 
inheritance  without  distinction,  whether  he  had  also  been  called  to  the  inher- 
itance and  had  acquired  it  or  not*  The  other  consequences  of  the  bonorum 
possfssio  when  ac<|uired  are  treated  in  §  660,  in/ra,* 

>  G«iu9,  III.  {  25-38 ;  Ulpian,  tit.  28 ;  Inst.  3.  9.  (10) ;  Dig.  lib.  37.  38 ;  Cod.  VI. 
11-13;  Doneilutf  Comm.  jar.  civ.  Lib.  7,  cap.  14;  llemtcciut^  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  8, 
tit.  10:  Gluek^  Voo  der  Inte8Uterbfol|^,  2d  ed.  {  86-107;  Sehirmer^  p.  73,  ssq,\ 
Sandfly,  Verm.  Schrifteiif  Vol.  2,  No.  17,  partlcnUrly  p.  230,  *eq, ;  Hmgit^  Com- 
meoutio  de  bonor.  posdessiooe,  AmtUrdam,  18M ;  LokwMm  Jan—9nmu^  De  bonor. 
possessioDe,  GroniDgen,  1859  ;  Fabriems^  Urtproag  and  Botwickelung  der  bonoram 
poM.,  Berlio,  1837. 

*  The  Tiewt  retpectiog  the  original  ebaraeur  of  tba  honsrwm  posssuio  are  tbtra- 
fore  eitremeljr  Tarious.     See  the  writings  cited  in  note  1. 

s  )  4-7.  I.  3.  9.  (10);  Dig.  38.  15. 

«  Gains.  III.  {  34;  IV.  {144;  {  3.  I.  4.  15;  Dig.  43.  2;  Cod.  S.  2.  See  {  748, 
M|/r«,  the  first  note. 

*  Also  without  distinction,  whether  he  acqnired  a  bamorwm  foss^ssio  eum  or  sum  re 
({  659.  diT.  3,  t^fra). 

*  If  it  be  rffectiTe  ({  659,  div.  3 ;  {  661,  dir.  4,  i^frm)  and  the  hvmortim  /essssser 
has  not  also  acquired  the  inheritance,  then  he  is  in  lien  of  heir  (ktrtdia  loeo) : 
Gaius,  111.  {32;  IV.  {  34;  {  2.  1.  3.9.(10).  See  ft'.  2.  D.  37.  I;  fr.  138.  D.  M.  16; 
fr.  1 17.  D.  50.  17.     Bat  particalarlj  Smmgm^,  niyf%  P*  U* 
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B.   VARIOUS   KINDS   OF  THE  BONORUM   P08SE88IO. 

§  658.  The  term  bonarum  posseMw  in  relation  to  a  decedent's  estate,  in  its 
general  sense,  comprehends  two  essentially  different  cases :  one  whereby  nnder 
the  name  bonorum  posse^sio  an  actual  (but  yet  only  prsetorian)  right  of  inher- 
itance is  conferred,  which  may  be  termed  the  lotiorum possessio  in  its  proper 
sense,  and  the  other  when  one  with  an  uncertain  right  of  inheritance,  by 
means  of  praotorian  installation,  obtained  only  the  possession  of  the  inherit- 
ance succession  in  the  interim  and  a  temporary  support  thereout.*  The 
bonorum  possessto  in  its  proper  sense  only  will  now  be  treated,  and  this  is — 

1.  Either  edictalis  or  decretalis.  It  is  termed  edictcdis  when  it  is  conferred 
on  one  in  the  language  of  the  edict,  who  thereupon  may  immediately  claim  it 
without  requiring  a  previous  investigation  {causse  cognitio)  or  a  conferring 
decree.  On  the  contrary,  the  bononim  possessio  is  termed  decretahs  when 
one  has  not  been  called  thereto  by  the  words  of  the  edict,  but  yet  who  believes 
that  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  edict  he  can  claim  it ;  but  in  which  case 
an  investigation  and  special  decree  of  the  prastor  to  confer  it  on  him  are 
always  necessary.'  At  the  time  when  the  Bystem  of  the  praetorian  inheritance 
succession  was  developed,  the  bonorum  posaessio  edictalU  was  the  rule ;  the 
bonorum  possessio  decretalis  the  exception. 

2.  The  administration  of  the  bonorum  possessio  is  advantageous  for  him 
who  at  the  same  time  is  called  to  the  inheritance,  because  when  necessary  he 
may  employ  the  interdict  Quorum  bonorum ;  it  is  for  him  utilts  propter 
prxtoriam  actioneni}  For  those  who  were  not  called  to  the  inheritance,  but 
only  called  to  the  bonorum  possession  there  is  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  the 
inheritance  than  by  the  administration  of  the  bonorum  possessio  ;  therefore 
to  become  heir  the  bonorum  possessh  is  necessary.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
modern  writers  when  they  divide  the  bonorum  possessio  into  utilis  and 
nex^essaria, 

3.  There  is  yet  another  division,  into  bonorum  possessio  cum  re  s.  cum  effectu 
and  bonorum  possessio  sine  re  8.  sine  effectu.  The  former  is  that  when  the 
prsBtorian  heir,  who  had  claimed  it,  retains  the  inheritance ;  the  latter  b  that 
when  he  may  be  deprived  of  it  by  a  nearer  heir.^ 

0.   ORDER   OF   8U0CES8I0N   TO   THE  BONORUM   POSSESSIO. 

§  659.  The  bonorum  possessio  was  generally  conferred  in  the  following 
order:' 

1  These  provisional  appointments  are  treated  on  at  the  end  of  {  736,  and  in 
2  748,  irifra, 

«  £,  y.,  fr.  6.  D.  38.  6 ;  fr.  4.  D.  37.  8  ;  fr.  1.  J  7.  D.  38.  9.  The  term  edictaU*  6«- 
norum  pottetno  occurs  in  fr.  30.  J  1.  D.  29.  2  ;  fr.  I.  J  4.  D.  38.  6 ;  FabriciuSj  supra^ 
p.  145-197. 

»  fr.  2.  J  21.  D.  38. 17 ;  Const.  13.  G.  6.  30 ;  Coll.  Leg.  Mos.  et  Rom.  tit.  XVI.  {  3. 

«  Gains,  II.  {{  148.  149 ;  III.  2  35-37  ;  Ulpian,  28.  J  13. 

ft  Ulpian,  28.  2  1 ;  fr,  6.  2  1.  D.  37.  I. 
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1.  Primarily  came  the  hanorfim  possemo  contra  tahula§  (contrary  to  the 
testament),  which,  in  derogation  of  a  paternal  testament,  was  offered  to  the 
proper  heir  (wu),  who  was  omitted  by  the  testament,  and  to  such  emancipated 
bodily  heir  as  was  also  omitted,  and  who,  without  emancipation,  would  have 
been  the  proper  heir  (tut);  and  next  to  them  at  the  same  time  came  the 
proper  heir  instituted  by  the  testament  and  the  testamentarily  instituted  eman- 
cipated bodily  heir ; '  if  there  were  neither  omitted  sut  nor  emancxpati  exist- 
ing, or  if  the  honorvin  pouewio  contra  tabula$  were  not  administered  by  any 
one  to  whom  it  was  offered,  then 

2.  The  bonorum  poiMeuio  secundum  tabula*  (according  to  the  testament) 
wns  conferred  on  the  instituted  heir.  But  both  of  these  kinds  of  the  bonorum 
po$$($fio  presume  a  testament  which,  at  least  by  the  pr»torian  law,  was  valid.' 
There  are  two  kinds  of  the  testamentary  bonorum  po$8e$sto.  If  no  such  tes- 
tament existed,  or  if  no  testamentary  bonorum  po$9ei$io  were  administered, 
then  there  was 

3.  The  bonor^tm  poisesno  tntntatty  which  was  usually  offered  to  four  and 
sometimes  to  a  larger  number  of  classes  of  kin  to  the  deceased.*  Each  of  the 
bonorum  jwMeuio  administered  in  this  order  of  the  edicti  perpctui  was  termed 
ordinary,  every  other  that  did  not  belong  to  a  oertain  class  was  termed  extra- 
ordinary, and  in  this  latter  were  specially  included  most  cases  of  the  bonorum 
pOMCsiio  dccrttalU} 

D.    APPLICATION   OP    THE    STSTEM   OP   THE    BONORUM    P088ES8IO   IN   CON- 
NECTION   WITH   THAT   OP  THE   INHERITANCE   IN    INDIVIDUAL  CASES. 

§  G60.  The  praetorian  edict  called  to  the  bonorum  po$»e$$io  all  those  who 
by  the  civil  law  were  called  to  the  inheritance,  but  some  before,  some  at  the 
same  time,  and  particularly  afler  these  a  number  of  others.  If  one  were 
called  only  to  the  inheritance  in  an  individual  case,  then  naturally  he  could 
only  acquire  the  inheritance ;  if  one  were  called  only  to  the  bonorum  pougtuio^ 
then  ho  could  only  acquire  it ;  if  he  were  called  to  the  inheritance  and  to  the 
bonorum  possesgio^  then  he  could  acquire  both,  and  he  could  also  acquire  one 
wfthoui  the  other,  and  ettpecially  the  inheritance  without  the  bonontm  pop- 
tcMio,  80  that  the  latter  would  devolve  to  another  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  not  acquired  the  inheritance.     Hence  the  following  cases  may  arise : 

1.  When  only  the  inheritance  was  acquired.  In  such  case  it  is  to  be 
regardtnl  as  if  the  institute  of  the  bonorum  poucuio  did  not  exist. 

2.  When  only  the  b*morum  po$9e$sio  was  acquired.  In  such  case,  if  it 
were  cum  re^  the  bonorum  pft$9rMmjr  by  means  of  utih'$  actions  will  be  regarded 
as  an  heir ;  he  is  herrdU  loco  (in  lieu  of  heir).  Qe  also  has  the  interdict 
Quorum  bonorum, 

»  J  3.  I.  3.  9.  ( 10) ;  Dig.  37.  4-7 ;   Cod.  6.  12. 

•  I  3.  I.  3.  9.  ( lu; ;  Dig.  37.  U  ;  Cod.  6.  1 1. 

•  {  3.  I.  3.  9.  ( 10) ;  Inst.  3.  tit.  5.  6 ;  Dig.  38.  Ut.  e-H ;  God.  6.  Ut.  14.  16.  IS. 

•  fr.  &.  I  3.  D.  37.  6 ;  fr.  3.  {  14-16.  D.  37.  10. 
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3.  When  the  inheritanoe  and  the  honorum  posiessto  were  aoqaired  by  the 
same  person.  Then  all  the  consequences  of  the  inheritance  follow,  and  there- 
upon the  interdict  Qvorum  honorum  is  allowed. 

4.  When  the  inheritance  was  acquired  by  one  and  the  honorum  pouemo 
by  another.'  In  such  case  the  latter  always  has  the  interdict  Qvorwm 
honorum.  The  final  result  depends  on  whether  he  who  has  acquired  the 
inheritance  will  be  called  to  the  honorum  possesno  in  the  prsetorian  edict 
before,  at  the  same  time  with  or  after  him  who  acquired  ihe  honorum ponemo? 
In  the  first  case  the  heir  may  claim  the  whole  of  the  estate ;  the  honorum 
possessio  is  therefore  sine  re.  In  the  second  case  the  heir  may  claim  that 
part  of  the  estate  to  which  he  as  honorum  possessor  was  called;  the  bonomm 
possessio  is  therefore  for  that  part  sine  re ;  for  the  remaining  part  cum  re. 
In  the  third  case  the  honorum  possessor  may  claim  the  inheritanoe;  the 
honorum  possessor  is  therefore  cum  re,*  However,  the  honorum  possessio 
sine  re  becomes  cum  re  when  the  heir  effects  that  he  shall  be  regarded  as  if  he 
were  not  heir  (see  §  733,  infra)^  and  in  the  same  manner  the  inheritance,  so 
far  as  its  efficacy  is  obstructed  by  a  honorum  possessio  cum  re,  becomes  effect- 
ive when  the  honorum  possessor  effected  that  he  shall  be  regarded  as  if  he 
had  not  acquired  the  honorum  possessio. 

E.   THE  BONORUM   P088E88IO   IN   THE   LATEST  JUSTINIAN   LAW. 

§  661.  The  institute  of  the  honorum  possessio  was  a  means  of  supplement- 
ing to  the  rules  on  inheritance  wherein  they  were  deficient,  and  of  modifying 
them  so  far  as  they  were  contrary  to  equity  and  to  the  prevailing  views. 
The  fulfillment  of  this  object  was  assumed  at  a  later  period,  and  particularly 
under  the  Christian  emperors,  by  the  civil  law.  The  rules  on  inheritance 
were  at  that  time  considerably  remodelled,  and  in  many  particulars  went 
further  than  the  prsdtorian  law.  So  that  by  the  latest  Justinian  law  the 
cases  in  which  one  might  be  called  to  the  honorum  possessio  only,  and  not 
simultaneously  to  the  inheritance,  are  rare  exceptions.  In  these  cases  the 
inheritance  cannot  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  assuming  the  honorum 
possessio  before  the  official  authority ;  *  but  if  the  honorum  possessio  acquired 
is,  as  usual,  cum  re,  its  consequences  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  inheritance,* 
because  the  property  which  vests  in  the  honorum  possessor  is  no  longer  a  mere 
bonitarian  property,  and  between  the  uiile^  actions,  which  he  may  have  and 
which  may  be  instituted  against  him,  and  the  proper  directm  actions  no 
practical  difference  longer  exists. 

1  Hugo^  Rechtsg.  p.  607,  teq. ;  Fabriciut^  tuprOy  p.  208,  seg. 

*  fr.  13.  pr.  D.  37.  4 ;  fr.  2.  J§  6.  10.  D.  38.  17 ;  Ulpian,  13.  §  6 ;   23.  {  13. 

»  JJ  9.  13.  I.  13.  1 ;  J  1.  I.  3.  9.  (10)  ;  fr.  12.  pr.  D.  38.  3  ;  fr.  13.  pr.  D.  37.  4 ;  fr. 
15.  2  1.  fr.  22.  D.  37.  5 ;  fr.  10.  D.  37.  6 ;  fr.  2.  D.  38.  6 ;  fr.  2.  22  6.  10.  D.  38.  17. 
*fr.  12.  17.  D.  28.  3. 
'  Schirmer,  Erbrecht,  2  7,  note  53,  seg. 

*  Of  the  interdict  Quorum  bonorum  appertaining  only  to  the  bonorum  posteasoTf  see 
3  748,  ir^ra. 
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IX.  SU0GE88I0NABILITT. 

§  662.  In  order  that  anything  may  descend  to  one  in  case  of  death,  he 
must  have  the  requisite  personal  ability  for  it,  which  is  usually  termed 
snocessionability.'  By  the  Roman  law  there  are  persons  who  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  acquiring  anything  in  case  of  death,  either  by  a  last  will  or  ab 
intestato.     They  are— 

1.  Peregrini  (non-Roman  citisens).' 

2.  Heretics  and  apostates.* 

3.  Traitors,  their  sons  and  daughters ;  however,  the  daughters  may  acquire 
from  their  mother  the  birthright  portion.* 

4.  All  who  were  convicted  of  a  capital  crime.* 

5.  Communities  not  permitted  or  not  approved  by  the  state.* 

6.  Widows  who  have  disregarded  the  mourning  year  cannot  acquire  by 
last  will,  and  can  only,  inherit  ab  inte$tato  to  kin  to  the  third  degree.^ 

SECTION   SECOND. 

OP  THE  DEVOLtTTION  OF  THB  INHERITANCE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INHIRITANCB    SUCCI88I0N. 

Soracis  or  thi  Awciikt  Law. — Gains,  III.  {  1-31  ;  Epit,  Qaii,  2.  8 ;  Ulpiao,  26 
Paul,  IV.  8-10;  Coll.  Leg.  Mos.  et  Rom.  tit.  16;  Cod.  Theod.  5.  1  ;  IdbI.  3.  1-6 
Dig.  38.  G-8.  11.  16.  17;  Cod.  6.  14.  15.  18.  55-59.  For  the  modero  law  especially 
Norel  118;  Novel  127.  pr.  ot  c.  1. 

Liter  ATrai. — DoneUu*^  Comm.  jar.  cir.  Lib.  9,  cap.  1-4  ;  Sttykj  Tract,  de  saccat- 
•liooe  ab  intestato,  Frankfort-oa-the-Oder,  1733;  Koch^  Successio  ab  iotestato, 
Giesnen,  1798;  //u^o,  Comm.  de  faodameoto  saccessionis  ab  iotestato,  Gottingeo, 
1785  ;  Lintelo  de  Ottr,  Dlsp.  qua  Not.  118,  Utrecht,  1841  ;  Oluek^  Intestaterbfolge, 
ErUngen,  1822;  Gant^  Scbolien  la  Gains,  p.  300;  Rouhirt,  Intestaterbrecbt, 
Land^hut,  1831  ;  Ortloff^  Justinian's  nene  Verordnungen  uber  die  Intestaterbfolc^, 
Coburg.  1816. 

TITLE  FIRST. 

HISTORICAL    INTRODUCTION. 

I.  Inteotati  Succession  according  to  thi  Old  Civil  Law. 

§  OG'i.  Id  calling  to  the  legitimate  iDheritaDce  the  twcWe  tables  do  not 
look  t4)  the  connectioD  with  the  decedent  bj  means  of  the  natural  bond  of 

>  Tbifl  term  is  somewhat  inappropriate,  as  thera  ara  legacies  which  do  not  pro- 
duce succetiion.     See  end  of  {  656. 
»  fr.  6.  I  2.  D.  28.  5. 
»  Von*i.  4.  5.  C.  1.  5 ;  Const.  8.  C.  1.  7. 

«  Con^t.  5.  II   1.  3.  C.  9.  8.  »  tt,  13.  D.  S7.  1. 

•  Const.  8.  C.  6.  24.     Sea  {{  1S5,  157,  70S. 
V  Const.  1.  C.  5.  9.     8««  I  5S3,  «i^«. 
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kinsbip  and  marriage,  but  to  the  connectioii  by  means  of  paternal  power 
manuiy  agnation,  patronage  and  gentilism  {gerut).  It  was  primarily  eon- 
ferred  on — 

1.  Tbe  sut  heredeSy  heirs  of  the  body,^  in  its  narrow  sense,  u  «., 

a.  Those  who  at  the  moment  of  the  estate  leaver's  death  were  immediately 
in  his  paternal  power  or  manusy  and  by  his  death  became  tut  jurU. 

b.  On  the  posthumt  «tit,  t.  e.,  those  who  at  least  were  conoeiTod  at  the 
estate  leaver's  death  and  subsequently  attained  the  position  that  they  woold 
have  belonged  to  the  sui  heredes  in  its  narrow  sense  if  the  estate  leaver  had 
died  ailer  they  had  so  become.  All  sut  heredei  in  its  wide  sense  were  called 
at  the  same  time  and  divided  the  inheritance  as  sons  and  daughters  aooording 
to  polls,  but  as  more  remote  descendants,  according  to  stocks  (roots)  (§  672, 
in/ra).  In  this  respect  the  wife  in  manu  mariH  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band's daughter. 

2.  If  no  sui  heredes  existed,  and  a  female  could  not  leave  any,'  then 

a.  The  proxtmus  agnatus^  was  usually  called,  t.  e.,  the  next  among  the 
agnatic  collateral  kin  and  among  those  who  in  consequence  of  the  mania 
were  regarded  as  collateral  kin.  Several  equally  near  divided  according  to 
polls.  With  the  next  possible,  i,  e.,  the  second,  class,  the  consangtiinei  and 
consanguine se^  no  difference  was  made  between  the  two  sexes ;  but  in  other 
cases  this  kind  of  call  by  means  of  the  jus  civile^  in  its  narrow  sense,  was 
restricted  to  males,*  regardless  whether  the  inheritance  were  derived  from  a 
male  or  female. 

6.  If  the  inheritance  were  derived  from  a  person  manumitted  from  slavery,^ 
then,  instead  of  the  proximus  agnahis^^  the  patron  was  called ;  and  if  he  were 
dead,'  his  next  agnatic  descendants  were  called."     This  was  analogically 

1  Gaius,  III.  J  1-8 ;  Ulpian,  26.  J  1-3 ;  Coll.  16.  2.  J  1 ;  {  1-8.  I.  3.  1  ;  GliSiek, 
Intestatcrbfolge,  p.  178,  seq.^  210,  seq.)  Hugo^  Rechtsgeschichte,  p.  259,  «e^. ; 
SehirmeTj  Erbrecht,  p.  127. 

»  Ulpian,  26.  J  7. 

«  Gaius,  III.  §  9,  seq. ;  Ulpian,  26.  JJ  1.  4.  5  ;  Coll.  16.  2.  J  9.  »tq. ;  3.  J  13.  uq,\ 
4.  J  1 ;  pr.  I.  3.  2  ;  Olucky  p.  214,  seq.]  Uugo^  Recbtsg.  p.  261,  w^  ;  Schii^er^  p. 
133,  seq. 

*  Paul,  IV.  8.  J  22  ;  also  in  Coll.  16.  4.  J  20  ;  Gaius,  III.  JJ  14.  23  ;  Ulpian,  26. 
}  6;  J  3.  1.  3.  2  ;  Oluckj  p.  205,  aeq.,  216,  seq.]  5ai'iyny,  on  tbe  Uz  Voconia,  in  his 
Verm.  Scbriften,  Vol.  1,  No.  14,  especially  p.  432,  seq.]  J.  J.  Bachoftn^  Die  lex 
Voconia,  Basel,  1843,  p.  20,  seq. 

6  Gaius,  III.  \\  40.  46.  49;  Ulpian,  27.  \\  1.  2.  4;  pr.  I.  3.  7.  (8)  ;  Gl'uck,  p.  727, 
seq.  ]  Jlugo^  Recbtsg.  p.  263,  seq. 

*  Bj  the  Ux  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea,  the  patron,  and  in  certain  circumstances  the 
patroness,  in  addition  to  the  sui  heredes^  if  there  be  not  more  than  two  and  tbe 
manumitted  person  left  an  estate  of  at  least  100,000  sesterces,  shall  have  a  poll 
portion :  Gaius,  III.  J  42-52  ;  Ulpian,  29.  ?  3-7 ;  J  2.  I.  3.  7.  (8). 

v  On  the  case  when  one  of  two  patrons  still  lived,  see  Ulpian,  27.  J  2. 
>  When  there  were  several,  they  divided  according  to  polls:   Ulpian,  27.  J  4* 
Inst.  3.  8.  (9) ;  Dig.  38.  4. 
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applied  to  the  case  wben  the  decedent  was  manumitted  from  the  nwnrijynim  ;  ^ 
iu  this  case  the  parens  or  the  extraneus  mnnvmiuor  was  called;  and  if  he 
were  dead,  then  his  next  agnatic  descendants  were  called. 

3.  If  none  of  the  two  preceding  classes  existed,  then  by  the  twelve  tables 
the  fjentile*  were  called,'  i.  c,  the  members  of  the  gens  to  which  the  estate 
leaver  belonged,  or  whose  name  he  bore  in  consequence  of  a  manumis8ioD 
of  himself  or  one  of  his  ancestors  by  one  of  its  members.  This  third  class 
ceased  to  exi^t,  and  precise  information  respecting  gentilisui  iH  wanting.* 
lVr»(»ns  other  than  the  above-named  were  not,  according  to  the  old  law, 
citlled  to  the  legitimate  inheritance.^  And  in  the  event  of  death  it  devolved 
only  once ;  if  they  who  were  next  called  did  not  acquire  it,  then  they  who 
Were  excluded  by  those  who  were  called  did  not  take  their  place,*  **  iw  hgitimis 
hrreditatihus  non  est  suecessto  *'  (there  is  no  succession  in  legitimate  inherit- 
ance), a  rule  which  manifi-stly  proceeds  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
twelve  tables.* 

II.  Intestate  Succession  according  to  the  Prjstorian  Law. 

§  ()G4.  To  the  intestati  bonorum  posatssio  were  usually  called  at  the  time 
of  the  clah8ical  jurists^ — 

A.  1.  Ex  rdicto  unde  Ubert  (all  children  whose  statutory  title  fails,  but  who 
are  called  by  the  prsetor  to  the  succession),"  the  tr/i*  hiTcdes,  and  those  blood 
dcffet* udantM  who  do  not  belong  to  the  sui  herrdes  because  they  were  emanci- 
pated by  the  estate  leaver,  provided  that  they  were  not  adopted  in  another 
family.  The  ttnaucipatus  of  the  estate  leaver  was  gradually  made  equal  to 
other  bl(H)d  children  who  from  the  nature  of  their  descent  might  have  been 
mii  hrtdiM  and  were  not  adopted  in  another  family.  The  inheritance  wai 
divided  in  this  class,  the  same  as  the  civil  law  divided  it  among  the  sui  ht-redt's. 
Only  when  besides  the  emancipatus  his  own  children  were  called  as  siii,  by 
the   edict  </*•  ronJutigrndU  cum  emancipato  libcris  ejus  of  a  nc/wi  chtusuia 

>  (\ill.  IG.  $  9:  il  3.  4.  I.  3.  9.  (10). 
Mtaitis.  111.  {  17;  Coll.  16.  {  4. 

•  (fain.4.  ]\\.  \  17,  sats  that  be  bat  mentioned  in  tbe  Coninient  I.  who  the  gentiUa 
were.  But  this  passage  is  wanting  in  the  Veronese  nanuscript.  Tbe  leading 
pA'ti.a^reA  Are  :  ricero,  Top.  c.  6  ;  de  oratore,  c.  39  ;  Lirj,  X.  8  ;  XXXIX.  19  ;  FestQs 
T.  fiK'iii  V.  gentiles.  On  the  different  Tiews,  see  C.  F.  Mutkknbruth^  De  Teterum 
H(»njAiiur.  gent,  et  familiis,  Rostock,  1807;  Niebuhr,  Vol.  1;  GliUk,  p.  228,  9tq,\ 
Sfhirmrr,  p     1.*18,  »fq. 

«  (iAiiM.  III.  \   18,  «f9. 

»  Hut  thuse  who  were  called  might  haTe  ceded  tbe  inberitaoce  tn  Jun:  Gains, 
II    \  tr.:   111.  \  85;  Ulpian,  9.  \  12.  «^. 

•(iaiufi.  III.  \\  9.  12.  17;  riptan,  26.  {  5 ;  Paal,  IV.  8.  {23;  {  7.  I.  3.  2  ;  f^.  1. 
{  «.  I>.  :\t^.  16  ;   (iluck,  p.  157, 9eq.,  p.  225,  §tq. ;  lluyo,  Recbtsg.  p.  270,  stq. ;  Sehirmer^ 

p.  '::.:*.  tf^j. 

•  (;aiiM.  III.  {  18.  se^.,  especially  I  25,  m^.  ;  Ulpian,  28.  {  7,f<y.;  {  3.  1.3.9.(10); 
liwjn.  Kechtsg.  p.  591,  tq.\  Gluek,  p.  338,  teq.;  Sektnmer^  p.  140>152. 

•  Gains,  111.  I  26 ;  UlpiaD,  28.  {  8 ;  |  9-13.  I.  3.  1 ;  Dig.  38.  6. 

32 
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JtUianiy  he  received  only  one  half  of  the  portion,  which  withoat  thefle  oo- 
participaDtfi  would  have  been  given  to  him  alone ;  the  other  half  was  giTOO 
to  his  children.^  After  this  first  class,  which  coold  only  occur  when  a  male 
was  to  be  inherited  to,  then 

2.  Ex  edicto  unde  legitimi  heredesy*  the  same  persons  were  called  who  in 
Uiis  particular  case  by  the  civil  law  were  called  to  the  intestate  inheritance 
succession ;  and  the  inheritance  was  divided  among  them  as  it  was  by  the 
civil  law. 

3.  Ex  edicto  unde  cognati^  all  kin  to  the  sixth  degree,  and  even  of  those 
of  the  seventh  degree,  the  ex  sohrino  sobrnnaque  natus  natave  (related  through 
females),  without  distinguishing  between  agnates  and  simple  cognates,  and 
without  distinguishing  between  descendants,  ascendants  and  collaterals,  but 
in  such  manner  that  the  nearer  in  d^ee  take  precedence  and  that  the  equally 
near  divide  according  to  polls. 

4.  Ex  edicto  unde  mr  et  uxor^^  that  person  was  called  who  at  the  moment 
of  the  estate  leaver's  death  lived  in  lawful  marriage  with  him. 

B.  If  the  decedent  had  been  manumitted  ex  mancipio  and  by  an  extrcmeus, 
then  the  foregoiDg  rules  were  applicable,  with  the  single  exception  that  after 
the  class  of  the  liberi  and  before  the  extrafvens  manumissor  to  be  called  ez 
edicto  unde  legitimi  or  his  descendants  ex  edicto  unde  decern person^^  the  kin 
of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  but  only  these  were  called  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  usually  were  after  the  class  of  the  legitimi  ex  edicto  unde  cognati. 

C.  If  the  decedent  had  been  manumitted  from  slavery,'  then  the  four  pre- . 
ceding  classes  in  division  A  were  called ;  but  besides  these  there  werethree 
other  classes  called,  namely,  after  the  cognates  and  before  the  surviving  hus- 
band or  wife,  first,  familia  patroni^  and  then  patronus^  patrona  item.  Uberi 
et  parentes  patroni  patronscque  (the  children  of  the  emancipator  and  eman- 
cipatress and  their  parents) ;  and  after  the  surviving  husband  or  wife,  cog- 
nati  manumissoris^  qui  ex  lege  Furia  plus  quam  milh  asses  capere  possunt, 
t.  e.,  the  same  who,  if  the  manumittor  were  to  be  inherited  to  and  it  came  to 
the  class  of  cognates,  would  be  called  to  his  honorum  possessio.  Of  these 
classes  of  the  honorum  possessio  the  succeeding  would  be  excluded  by  the 
preceding  only  if  one  of  the  latter  accepted  the  honor um  possessio^  otherwise 
the  present  successio  ordinum  governed  all.®  In  several  of  the  classes  the 
mccessio  graduum  occurred,  that  is,  if  the  nearer  did  not  accept  the  devolved 

1  Thus  also  in  the  contra  tabulas  bonorum  posaeaaio :  Dig.  37.  8. 

»  Gaius,  III.  §J  27.  28;  Dig.  38.  7. 

»  Gaius,  III.  §  28-31  ;  Ulpian,  28.  §  9 ;  Inst.  3.  5.  seq. ;  Dig.  38.  8. 

«  Coll.  16.  8 ;  J§  3.  4.  I.  3.  9.  (10)  ;  Dig.  38.  11.  »  Coll.  16.  9. 

•  Ulpian,  28.  §  7  ;  Coll.  16.  9  ;  Fragm.  Vat.  J  301 ;  {§  3.  4.  I.  3.  9.  10 ;  Oluek,  p. 
728,  seq. 

v  In  Justinian's  Institutes  it  is  termed  <^  ianquam  ex  familia" 

»  Ulpian,  28.  J§  10.  11  ;  §  4.  in  fin.  6.  I.  3.  9.  (10) ;  fr.  1.  pr.  {J  8.  10.  D.  38.  9; 
Dig.  38.  15. 
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bonorum  po8$emo,  then  the  more  remote  of  the  same  class  were  entitled, 
especially  in  the  class  of  the  cogncUi  and  in  the  class  of  the  cogruUi  manu- 
fnuioru, 

in.  According  to  thi  Modern  Civil  Law. 

A.  UNDER  THE  HEATHEN  EMPERORS. 

§  665.  By  the  prescripts  of  the  civil  law  under  the  emperors  changes  were 
gradually  made  which  went  still  further  than  the  praetorian  edict.  The  first 
two  innovations  of  this  kind  were  made  under  Hadrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

1.  The  mother  formerly  was  called  to  the  Ugitima  hereditai  and  to  the 
bonorum  possessio  ex  edicto  unde  legitimi  only  when  she  was  consanguinea^ 
that  is,  when  she  was  in  the  father's  manus,  but  if  she  were  not  she  was 
called  only  to  the  bonorum  posteMsio  ex  edicto  unde  cognati,  had  the  Ugitima 
hcredita*  conferred  on  her  by  means  of  the  senatusconsultum  TertyUianwrn 
or  TertuUianum^  even  if  she  were  not  consanguinea,  but  if  free-bom  have 
three  children,  and  if  maoumitted  have  four  children.  She  was  thereupon 
called  into  the  second  class,  provided  that  neither  an  agnatic  brother  nor  a 
blood  father  acquired  the  inheritance,  though  the  latter  may  have  been  caUed 
as  parens  manumiMor  or  only  to  the  bonorum  pos$e*sio  cum  re  ex  edicto  unde 
cognati.  Subject  to  these  oon<Utions  she  competed  with  the  agnatic  sisters 
and  preceded  the  other  heirs  of  the  second  class.  The  passage  "  in  legitimi* 
hereditatibm  non  est  successio  "  was  not  apphed  here.  It  obstructed  neither 
the  devolution  by  the  senatusconsultum  TertuOianum  nor  the  further  devo- 
lution to  the  one  whom  the  mother  preceded. 

2.  The  children  of  a  deceased  wife,  to  whom  formerly  the  same  rules  were 
applicable  as  those  applicable  to  the  mother  previous  to  the  senatusoonsultam 
TertulUanum^  are,  by  the  senatusconsultum  Orphitianum^  called  unoon- 
ditionally  to  the  Ugitima  hereditas  before  all  others ;  but  only  the  sons  and 
daughters  are  called,  and  not  the  grandchildren,  etc.  If  they  ref\ise  to 
accept,  the  inheritance  further  devolves  according  to  the  civil  law.* 

B.  UNDER  THE  CHRISTIAN   EMPERORS. 

§  666.  The  Christian  emperors  by  their  ordinances  made  still  greater 
changes  of  a  similar  character  : 

1.  Gradually  there  arose  an  intestate  inheritance  succession  to  what  was 
left  by  a  family  son  (JUius/amilias)*  after  his  death  ;*  a  perfect  assimilation 


>  Ulpian,  26,  )  8 ;  Paul,  4.  9  ;  lost.  3.  4  ;  Dig.  38.  17  ;  Oiikk,  p.  340,  $tq, ; 
p.  15i,  «ry. 

>  ripiAQ,  26.  {  7  ;  Paul,  4.  10  ;  lost.  3.  4  ;  Dig.  38.  17  ;  OiOek,  p.  255,  9^. ;  Sckmntr, 
p.  102.  *tq.     See  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  38.  17;  Oaias,  III.  {{  43.  51 ;  Ulpian,  29.  {  2. 

*  The  pattage  *^  m  te^lhmis  kereditaiibus  mon  eti  tureemo"  (in  ftatatorj  iohtritance 
there  if  no  fucceifioo)  is  alto  out  applicable  here:  fr.  1.  {  9.  9eq.  D.  38.  17. 

«  Gtiick,  p.  278,  «<f . 

»  See  Coott.  3.  4.  6.  {  1.  C.  6.  61.  The  CoatL  3.  it  taken  from  Not.  Theod.  tit. 
14.  I  8 ;  CoDiU  7. 1  1.  C.  8.  69 ;  Const.  11.  0.  6.  59 ;  Coatt.  36.  C.  1.  3 ;  pr.  L  1.  11. 
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of  the  foregoing  with  the  intestate  succession  to  the  estate  of  an  homo  suijuru 
first  resulted  from  the  Novel  118. 

2.  Till  the  Novel  118.  the  kin  succeeded  in  the  whole  according  to  the 
specified  rules  of  the  civil  law  of  former  times,  and  of  the  prsetorian  law,  as 
Itberi  (children),  as  legitimi  (statutory  heirs),  and  as  cognati}  Bat  in  rnanj 
individual  cases  changes  were  made  for  the  henefit  of  such  persons  as  hith- 
erto had  to  stand  hack  as  simple  cognates ) '  especially  for  the  benefit  of  a  man's 
grandchild  through  his  daughter,  and  for  the  wife's  grandchild,'  also  for  the 
mother's  benefit,*  as  also  for  the  brothers'  and  sisters'  benefit,*  but  of  whom 
the  whole  blood  were  preferred  to  the  half  blood,*  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  pre-dcceased  brother  or  sister.''  Justinian  repealed 
the  former  setting  back  of  females  in  the  succession  of  agnates  as  such,'  and 
introduced  a  succession  by  degrees  (succe^sio  gradxium).*  But  in  the  Novel 
118.  he  went  still  further,  inasmuch  as  by  it  he  wholly  repealed  the  former 
order  of  inheritance  succession  of  the  kin  and  introduced  that  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  two  following  titles. 

3.  Under  Justinian  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  (§  679,  in/ra),  in  con- 
nection with  kin,  and  even  with  testamentary  heirs,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, in  which  indigence  was  included,  also  acquired  a  right  of  intestate 
inheritance.  But  in  the  Novel  117.  this  new  right  of  inheritance  is  only 
allowed  to  the  wife ;  so  that  the  husband  is  again  always,  as  the  wife  is  gen- 
erally, limited  to  the  banorum  possessio  ex  edicto  unde  vtr  et  uxor^  which  is 
more  seldom  conferred  since  the  Novel  118.  has  given  a  greater  extension  to 
the  preceding  right  of  inheritance  of  kin. 

4.  An  extraneits  manumissor  (a  third  person  as  fictitious  manumittor)'^  can 
no  longer  exist  since  Justinian's  ordinance  on  the  form  of  the  manumission 
(§  612,  supra) ^  and  hence  the  honoi-um  possessto  ex  edicto  unde  decern  par- 
souse  ceased.  But  the  manumitting  father  or  grandfather  should  always  be 
regarded  as  parens  manumissor^  even  if  he  were  such  no  longer."  The  Novel 
118.  does  not  specially  treat  on  this  point. 

»  Inst.  3.  1-6.  (7) ;  J  3.  I.  3.  9.  (10) ;  Dig.  38.  6-10.  16.  17 ;  Cod.  6.  U.  15.  55,  ieq. 
>  Giuck,  p.  272,  seq. 

»  Const.  4.  Cod.  Th.  5.  1  (see  Const.  9.  Cod.  6.  65 ;  §  15.  I.  3.  1  ;  {  1.  I.  3.  4); 
Const,  ult.  C.  6.  55;  Novel  18.  c.  4. 

*  Const.  1.  7.  C.  Th.  5.  1 ;  Const.  2.  7.  C.  8.  59 ;  J§  4.  5.  I.  3.  3. 

*  J  1.  I.  3.  5;  Const.  4.  C.  5.  30;'Con8t.  5.  C.  5.  70;  Const.  15.  {J  1.  2.  C.  6.  58. 

*  Novel  84. 

T  Const.  14.  pr.  J  1 ;  Const.  15.  J  3.  C.  6.  58  ;  J  3.  I.  3.  2. 

8  Const.  14.  15.  C.  6.  58 ;  J  3.  I.  3.  2. 

»  J  7.  I.  3.  2. 

w  Glilck,  p.  283,  seq. ;  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  35,  p.  219,  seq.]  Vol.  37,  p.  356,  seq.] 
SchirmeTj  p.  187,  seq. 

"  §  6.  I.  1.  12 ;  J  8.  I.  3.  2  ;  J  4.  I.  3.  9.  On  the  relation  to  the  mother  and  to 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  see  Const.  7.  §  1.  C.  6.  56  ;  Const.  13.  C.  6.  68 ;  Const.  2. 
C.  6.  16. 
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5.  ValentiDiaD  II.  prescribed  several  new  ordinaooes  on  tbe  intestate  soo- 
cession  to  tbe  estate  of  one  mannmitted  ;^  and  Jostinian  bj  tbe  Code  wbollj 
abolisbed,'  in  tbe  intestate  succession  to  sacb  estate,  not  only  tbe  particular 
claraes  of  tbe  honorum  poMfssio  wbicb  bad  been  introduced,  but  also  tbe 
rigbt  of  inberitance  allowed  to  tbe  patron  in  tbe  lex  Julia  et  Papta  Poppsta^ 
subject  to  certain  provisions  in  connection  witb  tbe  tut.  Tbe  peculiarity  in 
tbis  case,  by  tbe  modem  Roman  law,  consists  in  tbat  tbe  patron  is,  and,  if  be 
be  dead,  bis  nearest  descendants  are,  called  afler  tbe  descendants  and  before 
tbe  remaining  kin  of  tbe  manumitted. 

TITLE  SECOND. 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    THE    JUSTINIAN    LAW. 

I.  When  does  Succession  to  Intestate  Inheritance  Occur? 

§  Gr»7.  Tbe  succewion  to  intestate  inberitance  generally  first  occurs  wbcn 
tbere  are  no  testamentary  beirs  or  wben  none  are  to  be  expected  (§  657, 
gvpra^}     Tbus : 

1.  Wben  tbe  decedent  left  no  testament. 

2.  Wben  tbe  testament  was  invalid  from  its  origin. 

3.  Even  if  it  were  originally  valid,  but  subsequently  became  in  sucb 
degree  invalid  tbat  not  even  a  honorum  poMeutto  ucundum  tabulcu  (conferring 
of  tbe  estate  according  to  tbe  testament)  could  result  from  it.*  In  tbe  first 
and  second  cases  tbe  succession  to  intestate  inberitance  commences  at  tbe 
moment  of  tbe  estate  leaver's  deatb ;  in  tbe  tbird  case,  on  tbe  contrary,  it 
must  be  observed  wbetber  tbe  testament  was  invalid  before  or  after  tbe 
estate  leaver's  doatb.  If  before,  tbcn  tbe  succession  commences  at  tbe  mo- 
ment of  bis  deatb ;  and  if  after,  tben  wben  it  is  certain  tbat  tbere  will  be  no 
testamentary  beirs.* 

II.  Of  the  Right  of  Succession  to  Inheritance. 

A.  principle. 

§  668.  Tbe  ability  to  succeed  ah  intrstato,  or  tbe  rigbt  of  succession  to 
int4*state  inberitance,  in  tbe  abstract,  presuming  general  sucoessiooability 
(§  662,  $upra),  rests,  according  to  tbe  modern  Roman  law,* 

A.  Cbiffly  on  bl<M>d  relationsbip  to  tbe  estate  leaver,  witbout  distinction 
between  cognate  and  agnate.^    Hut  tbe  relationsbip  must  generally  be  founded 

I  Nor.  Valentin.  III.  tit.  XXIV.  de  libertis,  {  1-8. 

•  Con^l.  4.  r.  6.  4 :  \\  2.  ^.  I.  3   7.  (8) ;  J  4-  ^-  3-  ^-  (!<>)• 
»  l»r.  I.  3   I  :  fr.  31».  D.  29.  2 ;  Const.  8.  C.  6.  59. 

«  See  II  726.  728,  729,  infra. 

•I  6.  I    3.  2;  fr.  2.  |  5.  D.  38.  16. 

•  Novel  118;  Norel  127.  pr.  cap.  1. 

•  NoTel  118.  c.  4.  Bot  tbe  brotber-io-law  or  tister-iB-law  bat  do  rigbt  of  in* 
bcriuoca:  Const.  7.  C.  6.  59;  J^MsAtrl,  Brbracbt,  cap.  I,  |  3S« 
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on  marital  pr  > '        h  illegitimate  children  ^  and  theai  descendants 

generally  inhc  ■   mate  mother  and  her  kin,'  and  they,  on  the 

contrary,  are  i      .  ir  mother  or  her  kin  as  if  they  were  Inti- 

mate childrei  hand  they  do   not  inherit  to  their   father 

and  his  kin,  i  in d  his  kin  inherit  to  them  as  if  they  were 

legitimate  chil  '  man  law  the  same  rules  govern  as  to  children 

hegotten  in  a  |  (§  556,  supra).     However,  the  natural  ofafl- 

dren,  not  only  Titimated,  are,  with  their  descendants,  eqoal 

to  legitimate  c  .,  ^«  their  father  die  without  leaving  legitimate 

children  or  a  lawful  wife,  even' without  legitimation  shall  receive,  in  con- 
junction with  the  ordinary  intestate  heirs,  one  sixth  part  of  his  estate,  which 
they  must  divide  with  their  mother  ;^  and  the  same  quota  which  a  child  in 
this  case  may  claim  may  he  claimed  hy  the  father  from  the  child's  property, 
if  it  die  before  him.' 

B.  A  right  of  intestate  inheritance  is  also  founded  on  adoption  (§§  596, 
597,  supra), 

1.  The  arrogated  persons  and  the  children  given  in  adoptio  plena  may 
inherit  to  their  adopted  father  and  his  agnates,  and,  on  the  contrary,  these 
may  inherit  to  such  children ;  ^  but  they  do  not  inherit  to  the  adopted  father's 
wife  and  her  kin.^ 

2.  The  children  given  in  adoptio  minus  plena  may  inherit  to  their  adopted 
fiither,  but  not  to  his  agnates ;  and  he  does  not  inherit  to  them.' 

3.  The  children  adopted  by  a  woman  inherit  to  her,  but  not  to  her  kin.^ 
Inheritability  by  adoption  presumes  that  the  bond  of  adoption  continued  till 
the  estate  leaver's  death."  Adopted  children  of  every  kind  may  inherit  to 
their  blood  parents,  and  the  parents  may  inherit  to  such  children."     It  is 

1  See  Gliickj  Intestaterbf.  J§  127-139,  165,  156;  Roszhirtj  Erbrecht,  cap.  1,  {  29; 
SchirmeTf  p.  209,  seq. 

>  Const.  5.  G.  6.  57.  contains  an  exception  which  at  present  is  inapplicable.  It 
is  thought  that  another  exception  is  contained  in  Const.  6.  C.  5.  5 ;  Novel  12.  c.  1; 
Novel  74.  c.  6 ;  Novel  89.  c.  15  ;  GlUcky  Comm.  Vol.  35,  p.  158,  seq.  See  Schirmerj 
p.  226,  seq. 

«  J  4.  I.  3.  6 ;   J  3.  I.  3.  4 ;  Const.  5.  C.  6.  67. 

*  Novel  18.  c.  6 ;  Novel  89.  c.  12.  J  J  4.  6 ;  Sehirmer^  p.  215,  seq, 

*  Const.  10.  C.  5.  27;  Novel  89.  c.  8.  c.  9.  §  1 ;  Novel  74.  c.  2;  cap.  1.  X.  4.  17; 
Gliick,  Intestaterbfolge,  J  139. 

*  Novel  89.  c.  13. 

»  J  2.  I.  1.  11 ;  Const.  10.  pr.  J  5.  C.  8.  48 ;  JJ  2.  14.  I.  3.  1 ;  Roszhirt^  Erbr.  c.  1, 
J  23. 

>  fr.  23.  D.  1.  7. 

»  Const.  10.  J  1.  C.  8.  48. 

w  Const.  5.  C.  8.  48. 

"Jll.  I.  3.  1. 

1'  Because  the  blood  relationship  between  them  and  their  blood  parents,  tbrough 
whom  according  to  Novel  118.  the  right  of  succession  is  founded,  continues  not- 
withstanding their  adoption.    Therefore  a  mutual  inheriting  occurred  already  by 
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certain  that  the  imperfectly  adopted  child  inherits  to  his  hlood  parents,  as 
child,  the  same  as  previous  to  the  Novel.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
arrogated  person  or  the  perfectly  adopted  child  inherits  in  like  manner  to  his 
blood  father  as  child  in  the  first  class/  or  only  as  kin  in  the  fourth  class,  or 
whether  the  father  inherits  to  him. 

^C.  Several  other  persons,  for  special  reasons,  have  a  right  of  intestato 
inheritance  to  the  decedent's  estate,  subject  to  conditions  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  §  679-682,  infra. 

B.   WHEN   THE   INTESTATE   HEIR  MUST   HAVE  8U0CE88I0N ABILITY. 

§  GG9.  The  intestate  heir  must  be  continuously  able  to  succeed,  fVom  the 
time  that  the  inheritance  succession  devolves  on  him  (§  667,  ntpra)  till  he 
enters  into  the  inheritance.'  But  it  matters  not  whether  he  was  bom,  or  was 
only  in  embryo,  at  the  time  of  the  devolution ;  if  the  embryo  be  bom  alive, 
as  a  human  being  (§  130,  supra),  in  the  proper  time  (§  584,  iupra')^  his  right 
of  inheritance  is  as  valid  as  if  he  were  born  previous  to  the  estate  leaver's 
death.' 

III.  Of  the  Order  of  Inheritance  Succession. 

A.   QENERALLT. 

§  670.  Not  all  persons  who  have  a  right  of  inheritance  succession  in  the 
abstract  (§  668,  supra)  attain  the  succession  immediately  on  the  estate  leaver's 
death  ;  the  law  prescribes  for  them  a  certain  order,  which  is  termed  the  order 
of  inheritance  succession,  or  the  right  of  inheritance  succession  in  particular.* 
In  the  succession  of  kin  this  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  proximity  of  the 
degree  of  relationship  to  the  estate  leaver  as  it  does  on  its  nature,  namely, 
whether  one  be  descendant,  ascendant  or  collateral  kin  of  the  inheritanoe 
leaver.  For  the  more  easy  comprehension  of  this  order  of  inheritance  soo- 
cesnion,  the  intestate  successionable  kin  have  been  divided  into  four  classes.* 
In  the  fir»t  class  succeed  the  estate  leaver's  descendants,  regardless  of  the 
proximity  of  degree — all  those  descendants  between  whom  and  the  estate 
leaver,  in  their  stock,  no  living  descendant  intervenes.     In  the  seoond  dais 

the  pra-torian  law,  at  least  io  the  class  um^  eognati,  io  which  Jattloiao  in  the 
adoptto  plena,  in  Coniit.  10.  C.  8.  48,  makes  no  change,  dmtr^ :  GliUk^  Comm.  Vol. 
35.  p.  1«>1».  »<ry.     See  Vamgerotp^  {  412;  Sehirmer,  p.  201,  note  17. 

>  Thin  is  maiDUioed  hj  Gluek,  lotesUterhf.  {  157-159;  Roukirt,  pp.  106,  296,  397. 

«  fr.  1.^4.  D.  38.  17.  See  {  4.  I.  3.  19 ;  f^.  49.  {  1.  fr.  59.  {  4.  D.  28.  5 ;  fr.  54. 
D.  29.  2. 

*  According  to  the  rale,  Nascitamt  pro  jam  oato  habetar,  si  de  ejat  commodo 
agitiir  (th<'  emhrjo  in  regarded  at  a  Aitare  person,  when  it  is  for  its  benefit) 
()  110,  tuprn).     8ee  fr.  1.  I  5.  D.  38.  17. 

*  Pf>i»e,  Krbfolgerecht  und  Brbfolgeordnang,  Rostock  and  Leipxig,  1796. 

*  These  classes,  though  not  founded  on  the  words,  jet  are  founded  on  the  subject- 
matter,  of  the  NoTels  US.  and  137. 
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succeed  the  next  desceDdante  according  to  degree — the  estate  leaver's  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  estate  leaver,  of  the  whole  blood,  who  died  prior  to  him. 
In  the  third  class  succeed  the  estate  leaver's  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half 
blood,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  estate 
leaver,  of  the  half  blood,  who  died  prior  to  him.  In  the  fourth  class  succeed 
the  nearest  collateral  kin,  according  to  degree,  who  do  not  appear  in  the 
second  or  third  class,  without  distinction  whether  they  be  of  the  whole  or 
half  blood. 

B.    SPECIAL   PRINCIPLES. 

§  671.  In  the  foregoing  four  classes  the  following  principles  govern  : 

1.  The  preceding  class  excludes  the  succeeding;  that  is,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  person  existing  of  a  previous  class,  no  heirs  of  a  subsequent  class  can  attain 
the  succession. 

2.  In  inheriting  to  an  ascendant  there  is,  for  the  benefit  of  his  grand- 
children, greatgrandchildren,  etc.,  a  right  of  representation,  not  limited  to  a 
particular  degree,  by  virtue  whereof  the  remoter  descendants  of  the  estate 
leaver  tiikc  the  place  of  their  pre-deceased  ancestor,  and  jointly  receive  so 
much  of  the  inheritance  as  their  pre-deceased  ancestor  would  have  received 
had  he  survived  the  estate  leaver.^  This  right  of  representation  was  in  the 
ancient  law  only  for  the  descendants  of  the  estate  leaver,  but  it  was  not  lim- 
ited to  any  degree.'  Justinian  gave  it  also  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
estate  leaver's  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half  as  well  as  of  the  whole  blood, 
but  only  to  these  and  not  also  to  the  grandchildren  of  the  estate  leaver's 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  therefore  could  not  attain  the  succession  in  the 
second  and  third  classes,  but  only  in  the  fourth.'  The  validity  of  this  right 
does  not  depend,  either  in  the  case  of  the  estate  leaver's  descendants  or  in  that 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  on  that  the  person  who, 
according  to  the  statutory  prescript,  may  take  the  place  of  his  pre-deceased 
ancestor  must  also  have  been  his  heir. 

3.  In  all  of  the  four  classes  a  succession  of  degree  and  order  (^succesno 

*  The  term  JUS  repreaentaiionts  does  not  exist  in  the  Roman  law,  though  the  subject- 
matter  does:  Novel  118.  cap.  1.  See  §  6.  I.  3.  1.  On  the  whole  doctrine,  see 
Oluckf  Intestaterbfolge,  §  23-26  b ;  Normann^  Diss,  de  jure  reprsesentationis,  Haf- 
ni»,  1828;  B'dchel,  Streitfr.  p.  217-230. 

*  However,  many  jurists,  e.g.^  Doles,  Diss  de  jure  repraesentationis,  Leipzig,  1778, 
and  Gluck,  supra,  remark  that  the  estate  leaver's  descendants  do  not  succeed  jurt 
reprxaentationia,  hut  Jure  proprio,  and  that  with  them  the  right  of  representation  may 
occur  only  in  relation  to  the  division  of  the  inheritance.  From  this  arise  incor- 
rect distinctions  between  the  right  of  representation  in  the  first  and  that  in  the 
second  and  third  classes.  The  cardinal  error  formerly  was  that  incorrect  conse- 
quences were  deduced  from  the  right  of  representation.  Hence  Biichel  wholly 
discarded  this  term  and  used  that  of  "  statutory  substitution."  See  Vangcrowj 
{  414. 

•Novel  118.  c.  3;  Novel  127. 
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graihium  et  ordtnuni)  takes  place  when  the  next  of  a  class  called  is  waDtiog 
and  has  do  co-heirs  whose  portion  is  thereby  increased ;  ^  or  if  these  also  are 
all  wanting^  then  the  inheritance  devolves  to  such  person  as  is  the  next 
called  of  the  same  class  after  him  who  is  wanting  {svccesno  gradunm).  But 
if  in  the  class  to  which  belong  the  next  called  but  wanting  heirs  there  are  no 
more  inheritable  persons  existing,  or  if  all  the  heirs  of  this  class,  according  to 
the  surrensio  grculuum^  are  wanting,  then  the  inheritance  devolves  to  the  next 
called  heirs  of  the  following  class  (successio  orifinum)} 

TV.  Of  the  Diyibion  of  thb  Inhbritance. 

A.   QBNERALLT. 

§  G72.  When  several  kin  are  called  at  the  same  time  to  the  inheritance, 
according  to  the  statutory  order  of  succession,  then  the  question  arises,  to 
what  quantity  of  the  inheritance  is  each  entitled?*  In  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion, the  division  of  the  inheritance  may  generally  take  place  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  The  inheritance  may  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are 
inheriiJible  persons,  of  whom  each  receives  a  p^ll  part  (port to  virilU).  This 
kind  of  inheritance  division  is  termed  succession  in  capita.* 

2.  It  may  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  persons  succeeding  to 
it  form  stocks  among  themselves,  so  that  a  portion  descends  to  each  chief 
stock,  who  thereupon  subdivide  it  among  themselves  either  according  to  polls 
or  again  according  to  stocks.  This  is  termed  succession  tVi  itirpei  (roots, 
stockH). 

3.  The  inheritance  may  be  divided  into  halves,  of  which  one  is  given  to 
the  ehtate  leaver's  paternal  ascendants  and  the  other  to  his  maternal  ascend- 
ants, and  each  of  which  is  subdivided,  on  their  side,  according  to  polls.  This 
b  termed  the  succeuio  in  /in/ra«*  (lineal  succession). 

B.    INFLUENCE  OF   MANIFOLD   RELATIONSHIP  ON   THB   DITISION   OF  THB 

INHERITANCE.* 

§  G73.  Manifold  relationship  with  the  inheritance  leaver  (§  146,  iupra) 
often  gives  a  right  to  a  number  of  portions  of  the  inheritance,  and  always 

>  (tlufk,  iupra,  {}  45,  150,  152 ;  Tkibayt^  Syttem,  {{  680,  683.  The  views  hereon 
are  roDflicting.  See  J\ichtaj  Pand.  )  453,  note  y;  BAcktlj  p.  171,  «rf.;  Saviffn^^ 
Sjil.  Vol.  8,  p.  484,  »fq. 

*  Tbif  §ucctt$io  ^aduum  et  ordimum  was  bated  on  the  pnrtorian  edietwm  mtettufrnim  : 
Di(r.  38.  9.  h  wttf,  bowever,  extended  at  ao  earlj  period  by  Jaftioiao  in  relation 
to  the  old  inheritance  succesiioo.  See  )  7.  I.  3.  2 ;  {{  4.  5. 1.3.  9.  (10),  and  Ulpiaa, 
29.  11.     Id  Norel  118.  be  does  not  eiplicitly  speak  of  it. 

■  Srhtrmrr,  p.  270-276. 

«  .Novel  118.  cap.  3.  )  1*  *  NoTel  118.  cap.  3. 

•  h'lMp/fl,  Cber  die  Vielfachbeit  der  VerwandtMhaa,  Stuttgart,  1793;  Otuek,  la- 
tMUterbfolge,  {  39-41 ;  Sckirwur^  pp.  386,  387. 
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where  the  division  is  made  acoordiDg  to  stocks  (tn  stirpes)  or  accordiDg  to 
sides  (m  lineas),  hut  never  where,  in  the  beginning,  it  is  divided  according  to 
polls.'  In  the  latter  case  each  poll  is  only  counted  once ;  in  both  the  former 
cases  he  participates  in  the  stock  portion  of  each  stock  to  which  he  belongs,  or 
in  the  -side  portion  of  each  side  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in  this  manner  he  is 
counted  several  times.' 

TITLE  THIRD. 

SUCCESSION    TO    INTESTATE    SUCCESSION    P  ARTIGU  L  ABLT. 

I.  Inheritance  Succession  op  Kin.* 

CLASS  first. 

§  674.  The  succession  is  primarily  acquired  by  all  the  estate  leaver's  inher- 
itable descendants,  existing  at  the  accruing  of  the  intestate  inheritance  succes- 
sion, who  of  their  stock  are  the  nearest,  regardless  of  sex,  proximity  of  degree, 
paternal  power,  primogeniture,  or  whether  they  have  sprung  from  the  same 
marriage  or  from  different  marriages.^  If  only  descendants  of  the  first  degree 
exist,  then  the  inheritance  is  divided  according  to  polls ;  but  in  all  other 
cases,  therefore  in  that  when  all  the  descendants  who  acquire  the  inheritance 
succession  spring  from  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  the  estate  leaver,  it  is  divided 
according  to  stocks.' 

1  JustiDian  has  not  said  this  expressly,  but  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  sac- 
cession  tn  capita^  in  stirpes  and  tn  lineas. 

*  It  is  frequently  maintained,  even  by  those  jurists  who  hold  the  theory  above 
presented  to  be  correct,  that  with  collaterals  of  the  estate  leaver  the  manifold 
relationship  to  him  is  always  without  influence  on  the  quantity  of  the  inheritance 
portion,  because  it  can  only  arise  with  such  collaterals  as  belong  to  the  fourth 
class  (?),  but  in  this  case  is  always  divided  tn  capita.  See  OlUcky  supra,  p.  145. 
But  it  is  possible  that  a  fraier  uterinus  (mother's  son)  of  the  estate  leaver  may 
marry  a  soror  consanguinea  (father's  daughter)  of  the  same,  in  which  case  the  chil- 
dren begotten  in  such  marriage  are  double  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  estate  leaver, 
and  as  such,  in  the  competition  with  their  uncles  and  aunts,  must  receive  double 
portions.  See  Schirmer,  supra^  note  47.  At  present  is  included  the  case  when  the 
estate  leaver's  brother  and  sister  lived  in  a  putative  marriage  and  have  begotten 
children.  Though  a  collateral  kin  of  the  full  blood  is  as  such  doubly  related,  yet 
this  double  relationship  does  not,  by  the  Roman  law,  give  him  a  right  to  two  in- 
heritance portions;  for  when  it  is  the  cause  of  his  belonging  to  two  stocks,  then, 
by  the  Roman  law,  it  is  never  divided  according  to  stocks,  but  always  according 
to  polls.     See  the  end  of  {  146,  supra. 

>  Here  the  subject-matter  is  the  inheritance  succession  of  blood  kin  only.  On 
the  succession  and  inheriting  of  adopted  children,  see  {  596-598  and  J  668,  div.  B, 
iupra. 

<  Novel  118.  cap.  1-4;  Oluek^  supra,  J  153-162. 

^  22  6.  16.  I.  3.  1 ;  Novel  118.  cap.  1.  In  relation  to  the  paternal  usufruct  of  the 
advtntitium  of  the  children,  the  following  cases  should  be  observed  : 

1.  When  a  family  son  dies  leaving  descendants,  who  are  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  the  decedent's  father,  then  they  inherit  ihe  peculium  adventitium  of  the  decedent, 
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GLASS  SBOOND. 

1.   Order  of  Succesnon. 

§  675.  If  there  be  no  inheritable  deflcendants  of  the  estate  leaver,  then  the 
heirH  of  the  second  class  sacceed,^  who  are — 

1.  The  estate  leaver's  next  inheritable  ascendants  according  to  degree, 
regardless  to  which  side  they  belong,  so  that  the  nearer  ascendant  not  only 
excludes  the  remoter  of  his  side,  bnt  also  the  remoter  on  the  other  side ;  but 
equally  proximate  ascendants  on  the  same  side,  or  on  both  sides,  attain  the 
succession  at  the  same  time. 

2.  The  estate  leaver's  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood,  provided 
that,  in  relation  to  both  parents,  they  are  inheritable.' 

3.  The  sons  and  daughters,  bnt  not  the  grandchildren,  of  the  estate  leaver's 
deceased  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  who  died  before  him.  All 
these  persons  attain  the  succession  together.* 

2.  Division  of  the  Inheritance. 

§  676.  In  this  class  the  manner  of  dividing  the  inheritance  according  to 
the  various  competing  cases  is  extremely  various. 

1 .  When  ascendants  only  of  one  side  attain  the  succession,  then  the  inher- 
itance is  divided  between  them  according  to  polls ;  when  both  sides  attain  the 
succession,  then  the  lineal  division  takes  place  (§  672,  tupra), 

2.  When  only  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  and  their  children 
attain  the  succession,  and  there  are  only  brothers  and  sisters  existing,  then 
the  division  is  according  to  polls ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  brothers  and  sisters 
com[>ete  with  children  of  previously  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
estate  leaver,  then  the  division  is  according  to  stocks.  If  there  be  only  sons 
and  daughters  of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood,  then  the 
inheritance  is  divided  according  to  polls,  that  is,  if  they  jointly  spring  from  a 
brother  or  a  siater ;  but  if  they  spring  fVom  different  brothers  or  sisters,  then 

exclu<ling  his  father,  bat  the  latUr  r«taiof  for  life  the  asnfmot  which  he  preriontly 
had:  Const.  11.  C.  6.  59;  Gonft.  6.  {  1.  C.  6.  61. 

2.  Whf  D  a  {grandfather  has  no  longer  his  son  in  his  power,  bat  has  his  soo't 
child,  who  dies  withoat  descendants.  In  this  case  the  child's  father  inherits  his 
ptcuUum  •drfniittMrnf  exclnding  the  grandfather,  bat  the  latter  retains  the  asafroet 
which  be  prerionsly  had :  Const.  3.  C.  6.  61.  See  RotMhirt,  Brbrecht,  cap.  1,  {  14- 
16  i  cap.  2.  H  5,  9,  15 ;  Sekirmer,  pp.  293,  394. 

1  Giuck,  \  163-1S6. 

"NoTel  lis.  c.  2.  3. 

*  According  to  NoTel  118.  c.  2.  the  father  shall  inherit  at  the  same  time  with  the 
estate  leaver's  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  (by  whom  he  was  excMed 
preriou"  (o  the  NoTel,  Const.  11.  C.  6.  59;  Const.  3.  Const.  4.  Const.  6.  pr.  {  1.  0. 
6.  61 ;.  but  he  shall  not  haTe  the  asafract  of  the  shares  falling  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters  (|  605,  typrm)  :  Oluek^  {  174. 
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it  is  doubtful  whether,  by  the  Roman  law,  the  divbion  should  be  made 
aocordifif;  to  stocks  or  polls.^ 

3.  Whon  ascendants  compete  with  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood 
and  their  children,  then,  if  there  be  only  such  brothers  and  sisters  conipeting 
witli  the  ascendants,  the  division  is  according  to  polls ;  but  if  there  be  ascend- 
ants, brothers  or  sisters  and  sons  or  daughters  of  deceased  brothers  or  sisters, 
then  the  ascendants  and  brothers  or  sisters  receive  poll  parts,  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  deceased  brothers  or  sisters  only  stock  parts;  and  when 
only  sons  and  daughters  of  deceased  brothers  or  sisters  compete  with  ascend- 
ants, then  the  former  only  receive  stock  parts,  while  the  latter  obtain  poll 
parts. 

GLASS   THIRD. 

§  677.  If  there  be  no  heirs  of  the  second  class,  then  the  third  class  attains 
the  succession,  which  are — 

1.  The  estate  leaver*8  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half  blood,  whether  they 
be  con»iwguinei  or  uterini  of  the  estate  leaver. 

2.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  half-blood  brothers  and  sisters  deceased 
before  the  esUite  leaver*  In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  inheritance,  ihe 
principles  stated  in  div.  2,  §  676,  supra,  govern  this  class.  Whether  the 
estate  leaver  obtained  his  property  from  the  paternal  or  maternal  side  is 
immaterial  in  all  the  classes.* 

CLASS   FOURTH. 

§  678.  In  the  absence  of  persons  of  any  of  the  preceding  classes,  in  the 
fourth  class  those  collaterals,  whether  of  the  whole  or  half  blood,  attain  sac- 
cession  who,  according  to  degree,  are  the  next  of  kin  to  the  estate  leaver,* 
whether  they  be  of  the  whole  or  half  blood.  If  there  be  several  equally  near 
kin,  then  they  attain  the  succession  together  and  divide  the  inherit^ince 
according  to  polls.^ 

II.  Succession  of  Other  Persons. 
A.  succession  of  husband  or  wife. 

§  679.  Besides  kin,  other  persons  have  a  right  of  succession,  for  special 
causes,  such  as — 

The  right  of  succession  of  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  of  the  dece- 
dent.    The  cases  in  which  such  right  occurs  are  the  following : 

1  The  dispute  between  Azo  and  Accursius  respecting  this  was  settled  in  Ger- 
many in  favor  of  poll  parts:  Oliickj  J  175-180;  Roazhirt,  cap.  2,  J  19;  Schirmtr^  p. 
277,  teq. 

«  Novel  118.  cap.  3 ;   Gliick,  J  187-191. 

•  Oiuekj  p.  711 ;  Scfurmerj  p.  289,  note  60. 
«  Oluck,  il  192,  193. 

*  Novel  118.  c.  3,  at  the  end. 
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1.  TVhen  a  hufiband  or  wife  dies  without  leaviDg  heritable  kin,  or  without 
being  inbcritcd  to  by  them,  then  the  survivor  of  the  marriage  succeeds;  this 
is  still  the  rule  by  the  praetorian  edict  unJe  tnr  et  uxor  (§§  664,  666,  nuprd)} 

2.  When  a  rich  husband  dies  leaving  a  poor  and  undotated  widow,  then, 
by  Justinian's  ordinance,  the  widow  has,  in  connection  with  the  estate 
leaver's  kin,  a  right  to  a  part  of  his  estate,'  of  which  she  cannot  be  deprived 
by  any  disposition  by  the  husband.*  This  part  is  thus  determined :  when  she 
oonipi^tes  with  more  than  three  descendants  of  the  husband,  be  they  from  a 
former  marriage  of  the  husband  or  from  her  own  marriage,  then  ahe  receives 
only  a  poll  part;*  but  in  all  other  cases,  that  is,  if  she  compete  with  three  or 
IcHs  descendants  or  with  other  kin  of  the  husband,  be  they  many  or  few,  she 
m  entitled  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  estate,  but  not  more.  She  always  acquires 
the  property  to  the  portion  which  she  thus  acquires  with  full  power  of  alien- 
ation of  it,  excepting  if  she  have  children  by  her  deceased  husband,  in  which 
case  this  portion  which  is  given  to  her  as  a  poor  widow  she  must  retain  for 
tbei^e  children,  and  she  has  only  the  usufruct  thereof  for  life. 

B.   SUCCESSION   OF  THE   MANUMITTOR   AND   HIS   KIN.* 

§  680.  If  the  estate  leaver  were  a  manumitted  person,  then,  by  the  mod- 
ern Roman  law,  if  he  have  no  descendants  of  his  body,  or  if  they  will  not 
acct'pt  the  inheritance,  the  patron  and  aiter  him  the  descendants  of  his  body 
to  the  fiflh  degree,  and  then  his  collateral  di^stcendants  to  the  fifth  degree,  are 
called  to  the  intestat4i  succession.  Among  the  patron's  descendants  the  prox- 
imate take  precedence  of  the  remoter,  and  several  equally  near  divide  accord- 
ing to  polb*  (§§  663,  664  and  666,  iupra). 

C.    HIXCEHSION    OF    CERTAIN    CORPORATIONS    AND   OF   THE    80CIUS    LIBER- 
ALITATI8   PR1NCIPI8   <  MEMBER  OF   A   PUBLIC   BENEVOLENT   SOCIETY). 

§  681.  In  default  of  all  intestate  and  testamentary  heirs  of  a  decedent,  his 
estate  i^  adjudged  to  certain  corporations  of  which  he  was  a  member;  which, 
by  the  K4>man  law,^  are — 

I  }  6.  I.  3.  9.  (10);  Dig.  38.  11;  Cod.  6.  18;  Roithirt^  Erbrecht,  cap.  1,  {  26; 
Schirmrr,  p,  232,  »fq. 

'  NuTtl  117.  cap.  5.  The  earlier  ordinances  to  which  these  novels  relate  ar« 
NoTcl  22.  c.  18  ;  Norel  53.  c.  C;  NoTel  74.  c.  5.  On  the  whole  doctrine,  see  friack^ 
\  117-126;  Rotxhtrt,  Krbrecht,  ch.  1,  {  28. 

*  Norel  53.  cap.  6.  Bj  Ihis  Norel  the  poor  widower  wm  entitled  to  a  foarth, 
hot  of  which  he  was  eipreiflj  depriTed  by  Novel  1 17.  c.  5.  ({  hVJ  and  )  606,  div.  3, 

«  Huwerer,  the  descendants  belong^ing  to  the  sime  stock  are  counted  as  ona 
pemon. 

*  The  case  of  the  guardian  of  a  demented  person,  called  as  such  to  the  succea* 
siun.  duet  not  belong  here,  but  to  the  cases  which  appear  in  {  738,  dir.  II.  B.  4, 

mfrn. 

m 

*  On  the  attignatxo  Itbrrti  (child  of  one  manumitted),  see  {  663,  nota  8,  niyr€, 
V  The  proTistona  of  diTlsiona  1-4  at  pretaot  ar«  not  applicable. 
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1.  The  curia,  when  a  decarion  dies  without  heirs.* 

2.  The  cohort€Ue$*  of  the  provinoe  in  which  a  cohorUdU  died  withoat  heirs.' 

3.  The  collegium  naviculariorum  (shipowners)/ 

4.  The  coUegtum  fabrtcermum,^ 

5.  The  regiment  in  which  he  was  a  soldier.* 

6.  The  church  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  and  the  cloister  of  which  he  or 
she  was  a  monk  or  nun.'  Besides  which,  if  the  decedent,  in  common  with 
another,  receive  a  gift  from  the  regent,  and  died  without  heirs,  his  portion 
of  the  gift  descends  to  the  socius  libercUitcUis  principu ;  hut  as  such  sociui 
receives  only  the  decedent's  portion,  he  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  his  heir,  hnt 
only  as  his  several  successor.^ 

D.   SUCCESSION   OF  THE  FISCT7S. 

§  682.  If  there  be  none  of  the  afore-mentioned  intestate  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, then  the  estate  is  heirless  (bona  vdcantiu)^  and  as  such*  falls  to  the 
fiscus,^^  who,  however,  must  exercise  his  right  within  four  years,  otherwise  the 
estate  remains  in  him  who  possesses  it."  It  is  disputed  whether  the  fiscus, 
when  he  accepts  the  heirless  estate,  \i  thereby  to  be  regarded  as  universal 
successor,  or  only  as  privileged  occupant  by  virtue  of  the  state's  sovereign 
right  to  the  bona  vacantia;  "  however,  he  can  claim  only  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  afler  satisfying  the  estate  leaver's  creditors  and  legatees."  But  whether 
he  is  bound  for  the  debts  beyond  the  means  of  the  estate  depends  on  whether 

1  Const.  1.  C.  Th.  5.  2  ;  Const.  4.  C.  6.  62;  Const.  1.  C.  10.  34. 

*  /.  e.y  the  officials  and  official  servants  of  the  provincial  stadtholder. 
»  Const.  3.  C.  5.  54. 

*  Const.  1.  C.  6.  62. 

^  Workmen  in  the  imperial  armory :  Const.  5.  C.  6.  62. 

*  The  legion :  fr.  1.  2.  D.  38.  12  ;  fr.  6.  J  J  6.  7.  D.  28.  3.  The  mounted  life  guard; 
Const.  2.  C.  6.  62. 

»  Const.  20.  C.  1.  3  ;  Novel  131.  c.  13  ;  Oluck,  JJ  203,  204  ;  Rotzhirt,  cap.  1,  {{  32, 
33.  At  present  a  similar  right  is  allowed  to  the  almshouses  and  hospitals  when 
one  of  their  inmates,  and  to  academies  when  one  of  their  members,  dies  heirless ; 
which  right,  howeyer,  must  be  specially  conferred  by  the  legislature. 

8  Const,  un.  C.  10.  14;   Oluck,  §  206. 

>  This  claim  of  the  state  treasury  was  first  introduced  by  the  lex  Julia  et  Peqna 
Poppseaj  for  the  benefit  of  the  xrarii populi  Romani  (Roman  public  treasury). 

i<)  fr.  2.  D.  38.  9;  Const.  1.  4.  C.  10.  10;  Maier^  Von  der  succession  des  Fiscus, 
Ulm,  1786. 

"  fr.  10.  pr.  J  1.  D.  44.  3;   Unterholzner^  Verjahrungslehre,  Vol.  2,  J  301. 

w  The  former,  which,  according  to  fr.  13.  §  9.  fr.  20.  §  7.  fr.  54.  D.  5.  3  ;  fr.  1.  pr. 
D.  38.  9 ;  Const.  5.  C.  10.  10;  Novel  1.  c.  1.  J  3.  and  other  passages,  appears  to  be 
the  more  correct  view,  is  maintained  by  CV^/'eu,  Comm.  ad  L.  4.  C.  de  bon.  yac. ; 
Olucky  2  206.  The  latter  view  is  maintained  by  Roszhirty  cap.  1,  {  30.  See 
Schmidt  (Umenav.),  De  successione  fisci  in  bona  vacantia,  Jena,  1836;  Rummely 
Das  Verbal tnisz  des  Fiscus  zn  den  bona  vacantia,  Dorpat,  1840. 

IS  fr.  11.  D.  49.  14 ;  fr.  96.  {  1.  fr.  114.  {  2.  D.  30 ;  Gluck,  {  209. 
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he  is  to  be  regarded  as  heir  or  only  as  ocoapaot,  and  on  this  dependfl  the 
question  which  figcns  is  entitled  to  claim  the  bona  vacantia.  For  if  the 
fificus  be  heir,  then  the  fiscna  of  the  estate  leaver's  domicile  can  claim  the 
whole  estate,  even  should  it  be  situated  in  another  country ;  if  he  l^  occupant 
only,  then  the  heirless  property  situated  in  various  countries  enures  to  the 
various  state  treasuries.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

TBSTAMENTART    SUCCESSION. 

Ox  THi  Wbolb  Dootrivb.— Z>on«//tM,  Comm.  jar.  cir.  Lib.  6,  cap.  4-28;  Stryk^ 
De  cautelis  testamentorum,  Halle,  1738;  Claprothy  Abh.  Ton  Testaroenten,  etc., 
GoitingcD,  1707  ]'Wettphal,  Theorie  des  Rom.  Rechts  von  Testaroenten,  etc.,  Leip- 
8ic,  17i»0;  Giiick,  Comro.  Vol.  33,  p.  311,  teq.  ]  Vol.  34-42,  p.  228;  Rotzhirt,  Das 
testamentarische  Erbrecht  be!  den  Romern,  2  toIs.,  Heidelberg,  1840. 

Notion  of  a  Last  Will. 

§  ()83.  By  a  last  will  is  understood  every  disposition  made  by  one  relative 
to  his  estate  in  the  event  of  his  death.'  The  one  who  makes  such  diitposition 
is  not  bound  by  it;  he  may  revoke  or  change  it  at  any  time,  and  only  the 
will  that  exists  at  the  time  of  death  has  force  and  efficacy.' 

Kinds  of  Last  Will. 

§  084.  By  the  Roman  law  the  last  will  of  a  person  is  either  a  testament  or 
a  ctKlicil.  A  testament  in  the  Roman  sense  is  a  last  will  which  at  least  con- 
tains the  institution  of  one  direct  heir.*  A  codicil  (codicittus)  is  such  a  last 
will  a.**  makes  no  disposition  respecting  the  direct  inheritance  succession,  but, 
presuming  the  existence  of  either  a  testamentary  or  an  intestate  succession, 
Contains  only  other  dispositions  in  the  event  of  death.' 

>  <;iurk,  I  208. 

*  fr.  1.  I).  28.  I.  **  Testamentum  ttt  roltrntati*  nottrm  Justa  sententta^  de  m,  quod  qm§ 
post  morum  *uam  ^eri  rtlit "  (a  tcitament  it  the  pablisbed  declaration  of  oar  will 
accorilinf?  to  law,  respecting  wbat  ooe  directs  to  be  effected  after  bii  deatb) : 
Ulpian,  XX.  ^  1. 

*  fr.  4.  I).  34.  4.  *^  Ambulatoria  snim  est  roluntas  defuneli  usque  ad  ritse  suprtmmm 
cri/um     (the  testator'i  will  is  changeable  till  the  last  breath  of  life). 

*j  34.  I.  2.  20.  '*  Testament  a  ex  mstitutione  keredis  vim  aecipiumt^  et  veluti  caput  et 
fund'imfntum  tottus  (estamenti  inttlUgiiur  keredis  institutio  "  (fonnerlj  a  legacj  was  in- 
▼ah«l  if  bequeathed  before  the  institntion  of  the  heir,  and  therefore  that  institution 
is  rrK'<^rde«i  as  the  head  and  foundation  of  the  entire  testament).  See  fr.  1.  |  3.  D. 
28.  »;.  fr.  20.  D.  2'J.  7. 

^  i  2.  I.  2.  25;  Const.  14.  C.  6.  23.  "  Non  codicillum  sed  tesumentum  ariam 
▼esiram  facere  voluisse,  mstttulio  et  exkeredatio  /acta  probant  eridenter  "  (that  jonr 
graii'lmotber  did  not  want  to  make  a  codicil,  but  a  testament,  is  unqaeslioaably 
shown  bj  the  institution  of  the  heir  and  the  disinherison). 
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TITLE  FIRST. 

TESTAMENT  ABILITY. 
CONDITIONS  OP  THE  TESTAMENTI   PACTIO   (tESTAMENTABILITY).* 

I.  Freedom  and  Citizenship. 

§  G85.  The  ability  to  make  a  teatanient  is  termed  testameDtability  (^testa- 
menti  factto)}  By  the  Roman  law  the  first  coDdition  hereof  is  that  the 
testator  must  be  a  freeman  and  a  Roman  citizen.  Hence  slaves'  and  all 
percgrini  (non-Roman  citizens,  §  131,  supra)  were  incapable,  and  so  conse- 
quently was  every  quondam  citizen  who  had  suffered  a  maxima  or  media 
capitis  deminutio  (loss  of  status).* 

■ 
II.  Ability  to  Possess  Property. 

§  686.  The  second  condition  is  that  the  testator  must  possess  property  and 
be  capable  of  transmitting  it  after  death.  Hence  every  one  who  was  in  the 
power  {potestasY  of  another  was  incapable  of  testamentation.  The  reason 
was,  quia  filiu*familias  nihil  suum  habei  (the  family  son  had  naught  him- 
self),* Although  this  reason  ceased  after  the  origin  of  the  peculii  aJvenfifii, 
yet  by  the  modern  law  the  family  son  continued  incapable  to  testamentate.^ 
But  he  may  dispose  by  last  will  of  his  castrense  and  quasi  castreiise.  peculium,^ 

1  Ulpian,  XX.  2  10,  teq.\  Gaius,  11.  J  112,  teq.]  Paul,  III.  4  a;  Inst.  2.  12;  D.  28. 
1;  Cod.  6.  22;  Heineccius^  Diss,  de  origine  testamenti  factionis,  Frankfort,  1726; 
Oliicky  Comm.  Vol.  33,  p.  347,  seq. ;  Vol.  34. 

*  fr.  4.  18.  pr.  D.  28.  1.  But  the  ability  to  acquire  something  bj  a  last  will  is 
also  termed  testamenti  /actio:  §  4.  1.  2.  19;  fr.  16.  pr.  D.  28.  1;  fr.  7.  D.  41.  9. 
Therefore  the  moderns  distinguish  between  testamenti  /actio  active  and  passive. 
The  latter  will  be  treated  in  I  703,  in/ra. 

'  Also  the  former  lutini  Juniani  and  dedititii  (§  132,  supra) :  Gains,  I.  g  23  ;  III. 
J  56;  Ulpian,  XIX.  J  4;  XX.  ^J  8.  14;  Oliicky  Comm.  Vol.  34,  p.  53;  Vangcrov^ 
De  latini  Juniani,  p.  111. 

*  fr.  8.  D.  28.  1.  So  especially  he  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  enemy.  If, 
however,  he  die  in  such  imprisonment,  a  testament  made  previous  to  the  imprison- 
ment was,  by  virtue  of  ihe fictio  legis  Cornelix,  sustained:  Ulpian,  XXIII.  J  5;  ^5. 
I.  2.  12  ;  fr.  12.  D.  28.  1  ;  fr.  16.  18.  D.  49.  15.  Also  the  penal  slave  (J  132,  supra) 
and  they  who  were  condemned  to  death :  fr.  8.  §  4.  fr.  13.  §  2.  D.  28.  1.  The  Atith. 
Omnes  peregrini^  C.  6.  59,  speaks  only  of  foreigners  and  travellers,  and  confers  on 
them  the  right  of  making  a  testament  wherever  they  may  be  tarrying.  At  present 
they  who  are  condemned  to  death  may  testamentate.  But  see  Oliicky  Comm.  Vol.  39, 
p.  37,  seq. 

^  Or  also  in  the  manus  or  the  mancipium^  which  formerly  existed. 

«  Ulpian,  XX.  J  10;  fr.  6.  pr.  fr.  19.  D.  28.  1  ;  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  34,  |  1407  a, 
p.  97. 

'  pr.  I.  2.  12;  Const.  11.  C.  6.  22;  Const.  8.  ?  5.  C.  6.  61. 

8  Ulpian,  XX.  J  10;  Gaius,  II.  ?  106;  J  ult.  I.  2.  11  ;  pr.  I.  2.  12;  fr.  18.  pr.  D. 
45.  3 ;  Const.  11.  12.  C.  6.  23 ;  Const.  37.  pr.  0.  3.  28.     The  /Hiu^amtUas^  with  per- 
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III.  Ability  to  Dbclare  a  Last  Will. 

§  687.  The  third  cooditioD  is  that  the  testator  mast  have  sufficient  physical 
and  mental  ability  to  declare  his  last  will  in  a  valid  manner.  For  this  reason 
the  following  are  incapable  to  testamentate : 

1.  They  who  can  neither  speak  nor  write.'  Deaf  mutes,  who  are  not  so 
from  birth,  may  testamentate  if  they  can  write;  but  if  thoy  can  only  declare 
their  wills  by  sigps,  or  if  they  are  deaf  and  mute  from  birth,  they  require 
special  permission  therefor  from  the  regent.* 

2.  Every  one  who,  at  the  time  of  making  his  testament,  lacks  understand- 
ing and  freedom  of  will ;  hence  particularly  the  /unotus  (insane)  and  the 
proilitjm  (squanderer).'  Qreat  age  and  sickness  are  no  obstacle,  so  long  aa 
there  is  sufficient  understanding  and  discretion.^ 

3.  Inipubesrents,  cren  with  the  assent  of  their  tutor,  cannot  testamentate;* 
minors,  afler  having  attained  puberty,  may  make  a  will,  even  without  the 
curator's  consent.' 

IV.  Not  Lbqb  Intbstabilis  (Dkprived  of  Testamentation). 

§  688.  There  are  persons  who  are  deprived  by  law  of  testamentation  as  a 
punishment  {l^e  intesiabUeM)?     These,  by  the  Roman  law,  are  wanton  libel- 

mitsioD  of  his  patrrfamHias,  may  make  a  donatio  moriit  causm  of  his  peculio  profeetUio : 
fr.  25.  H  1.  D.  39.  6.  A  soldier,  if  it  be  uncertain  whether  he  be  still  in  the  paternal 
power,  mav  make  a  Talid  testament:  ft*.  11.  {  1.  D.  29.  1  ;  fr.  9.  D.  29.  7. 

1  Const.  29.  C.  6.  23.  On  a  testament  made  by  a  dying  person,  by  responding  to 
qufHtioni  propounded  to  him  by  a  third  person,  see  Oluek^  Comro.  Vol.  34,  p.  23. 

*  H}-  the  Ancient  law  the  deaf  and  the  mute  could  not  testamentate :  l-lpian,  XX. 

I  13 ;  fr.  6.  {  1.  fr.  7.  D.  28.  1.  See  fr.  4.  D.  29.  1.  By  Justinian's  ordinance  both 
maj  teotamentate  ;  the  mute,  however,  only  if  he  write  the  entire  tcstnment  him- 
self; hut  the  deaf  mute,  if  he  be  so  from  birth,  cannot  testamentate:  {  3.  I.  2.  13; 
Coniit    10.  C.  6.  22. 

*  The  testament  made  before  insanity  or  before  interdiction  of  the  squanderar 
(prodtj^*)  continues  Talid :  |  2.  I.  3.  12 ;  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  28.  1  ;  Const.  9.  C.  6.  22. 

«  fr.  2.  D.  28.  1  ;  Const.  3.  C.  6.  22. 

*  {  1.  I.  2. 12  ;  fr.  19.  D.  28. 1.  In  the  computation  of  the  age  for  testamenUbillty, 
the  rule  is  applied,  liiet  ettptui  pro  eompleto  kahttur  (when  the  day  has  begun,  tha 
matter  depending  thereon  is  fulfilled):  (r.  5.  D.  28.  1.  See  {  195,  tupra^  and  tha 
authorities  cited  in  note  9  thereto;  Srkultes^  Uber  die  MQndigkeit  sum  Testiran, 
Jena.  IHOO  ;  (Jtucky  Comm.  Vol.  33,  p.  395. 

*  fr.  20.  {  1.  I).  34.  3.  By  the  most  ancient  law  neither  Impubescent  nor  pubescent 
females  might  in  general  dispose  by  will,  excepting  when,  like  vestals,  they  were 
freed  from  tutelage.  But  this  was  gradually  changed,  till  finally  they  became  en- 
tirely free  from  tutorship,  and,  in  relation  to  their  ability  to  act,  were  rendered 
equal  to  males  (|  615,  #«^«,  note  2) ;  Cicero,  Top.  c.  4;  de  republ.  3.  10;  (iaius,  I. 

II  115  a.  142;  11.  K  112.  113.  122;  III.  |  43;  Ulpian,  XX.  {  15;  5<triyay,  Verm. 
Schriften.  Vol.  1,  No.  10. 

*  fr.  18. 1  I.  D.  28.  I ;  Tbaophilns  ad  {  6. 1.  2.  10 ;  Oimck,  Comm.  Vol.  34,  p.  66,  tsf. 
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lers/  apostates  and  some  kinds  of  4ieretic8.'  The  ordinanoe  that  ihej  wbo 
live  incestuously  may  only  testamentate  for  the  benefit  of  oertoin  near  kin'  k 
repealed  by  the  later  Justinian  law/ 

TITLE  SECOND. 
of  the  form  of  the  testament.^ 

General  Division. 

§  689.  In  relation  to  their  external  form,  by  the  modern  Roman  law  tes- 
taments are'  either  such  as  are  formed  under  public  authority  (U$tamen(a 
pyhlicd)  or  private  testaments  {te^tamenta  privoUd), 

■ 

Public  Testaments.' 
.§  690.  A  testament  may  be  made  under  public  authority  in  two  ways: 

>  fr.  18.  J  1.  D.  28.  1 ;  fr.  21.  pr.  D.  22.  6 ;  fr.  3.  {{  9-  ^0-  D-  47.  10. 
«  Const.  1.  C.  1.  7 ;  Const.  4.  {  6.  C.  1.  6 ;  Novel  115.  c.  3.  {  14. 
»  Const.  6.  C.  6.  6. 

*  Novel  12.  c.  1.  3.  Bj  the  canon  law  thej  who  take  usarions  interest,  and  do 
not  reimburse  it,  cannot  testamentate :  cap.  3.  X.  3.  28 ;  cap.  2.  {  \,  dt  uturia  (5. 5) 
in  6to. 

^  On  the  form  of  testaments,  see  Gains,  II.  \  101-108;  Ulpian,  XX.  g  2-9;  Inst 
2.  10 ;  Dig,  28.  1 ;  C.  6.  23  ;  Cicero,  De  nat.  Deor.  II.  3 ;  Gellius,  XV.  20  ;  Hemeceiut, 
Diss.de  origine  testamenti  factionis,  Frankfort,  1726 ;  Savigny^  Rom.  Rechtsim 
Mittelalter,  2d  ed.  Vol.  1,  p.  107 ;  Vol.  2,  p.  189 ;  Demburg^  Beitr&ge  zur  Geschichte 
der  Rom  Testamente,  Bonn,  1821 ;  Oant^  Scholien  ku  Gains,  p.  279  ;  Gliick,  Gomm. 
Vol.  34,  §  1408-1412  c. 

*  In  the  ancient  times  the  external  form  of  a  testament  consisted  in  that  it  was 
made  either  in  calatis  comitiis  (in  a  summoned  comitium)  or  in procinctu  (armed  for 
battle) :  Inst.  2.  10.  But  already  at  an  early  period  a  testament  could  also  be 
made  per  ms  ei  libram  (weight  and  scales),  or,  in  other  words,  per/amiliss  mandp&' 
iionem  et  testamenti  nuncupationem,  at  which  seven  pubescent  male  Roman  citizens 
had  to  be  assembled :  five  as  witnesses,  one  as  libripena  (scales-holder),  and  the 
other  AsfamilisE  emtor.  For  some  time  the  heir  was  made  one  of  the  assembly,  but 
at  a  later  period  the  familix  emtor  took  his  place.  Both  the  original  forms  gradu- 
ally became  disused.  The  praetor  also  awarded  the  bonorum  possestio  on  a  tes- 
tament,  in  which  the  civil  form  was  defective,  but  which  was  sealed  by  seven 
pubescent  male  Roman  citizens  assembled.  Thus  there  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
■classical  jurists,  a  civil  testament  per  ses  et  libram  and  a  praetorian  testament 
However,  soldiers,  since  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  might  testamentate  with- 
•out  any  form,  but  Justinian  only  permitted  this  in  a  campaign.  By  custom,  under 
the  emperors,  the  form  of  a  judicial  testament  arose,  which  is  only  once  mentioned 
in  the  sources,  namely,  in  an  ordinance  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  wherein  also 
the  form  of  the  testamenti principi  oblati  (presenting  to  the  regent)  is  declared  Buffi- 
•cient.  Theodosius  II.  issued  a  new  ordinance  respecting  the  testament  to  be  made 
before  seven  citizens,  whereby  all  distinctions  between  the  form  of  the  praetorian 
testament  and  of  the  civil  testament  were  repealed.  To  which  later  emperon 
added  a  number  of  rules. 

"*  DonelluSf  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  6,  c.  6. 
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either  by  the  testator  presenting  it  to  the  regent  {testamerUutn  prtnc^ 
ohlcUum)^  or  by  giving  it  to  a  magistrate  poasessing  civil  jurisdiction,  to  be 
recorded  (UMtamentum  actu  magistratvM  tfutnuateii,  now  usually  termed  te*- 
tamentum  judvciaU)}  In  neither  case  are  further  formalities  required,  be- 
cauAe  of  the  public  authenticity  founded  on  the  presentation  to  the  regent  or 
the  officers  of  the  law.* 

Priyati  Tsstambnts.' 

§  691.  Private  testaments,  which  may  be  made  orally  {per  nuncupcUionem) 
as  well  as  in  writing  {p^r  scrtpturam),  require  the  observance  of  several 
other  formalities.  The  external  form  of  a  private  testament  is  either  ordinary 
or  extraordinary.  The  former  is  the  rule,  the  latter  the  exception,  and  con- 
sists in  the  diminution  or  the  increase  or  the  c*hange  of  the  usual  formalities. 

I.  The  Ordinary  Form  of  Txstambnts. 

A.   GENKRAL  REQUISITES. 

§  692.  To  the  ordinary  form  of  a  private  testament,  be  it  oral  or  written, 
appertains — 

1.  The  presence  of  seven  witnesses.^  They  must  have  been  specially  in- 
vited, that  is,  the  testator  must  have  declared  to  them  that  his  object  was  to 
make  a  testament  and  that  he  desired  them  to  witness  it;*  they  must  at  the 
time  of  the  making  of  the  testament*  be  capable  of  being  such  witnesses,  and 
must  be  voluntarily  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  for  this  purpose;^  it  is  not 
requisite  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  him  personally.  All  persons 
who  lack  understanding  or  will,  impubescents,  the  deaf  and  the  mute,*  the 
blind,  at  least  in  written  testaments,*  judicially  declared  squanderers,  lege  in- 
teUabUU  (§  688,  guprd),^  females,  non-Romans,''  especially  all  persons  who 

1  Both  kinds  of  public  tesUmeoU  are  treaUd  in  Oonst.  19.  C.  6.  33;  Walek,  Vt 
tesumento  principi  oblato,  in  bis  works,  Halle,  1785,  T.  1,  p.  120;  Smvigmff^  R6in. 
Rechu  im  Mittclalter,  2d  ed.  p.  107;  Oluek^  Comm.  Vol.  34,  p.  156,  ttq,^  p.  188,  «rf. 

*  Respecting  the  admissibilitj  of  tbe  presentation  of  a  pablic  tettament  bj  one 
anthorixed,  see  Gluek^  Vol.  34,  p.  91,  tf^.,  and  Vol.  3S,  p.  305,  seq, 

>  DontlluMy  Comm.  jar.  cir.  Lib.  6,  c.  7-10. 

«  Const.  21.  C.  6.  23 ;  )  3.  I.  2.  10.  If  a  notarj  be  introduced,  be  laay  take  the 
place  of  a  witness :  fr.  27.  D.  28.  1.  {qutmHo  Domi$imm)\  Oluek,  Comm.  Vol.  34,  p. 
287. 

•fr.  21.  {  2.  D.  28.  1. 

*  It  is  not  invalidaud  by  their  lobteqaeDtly  becoming  incompetent:  fr.  32.  {  I. 
D.  28.  1 ;  {  7.  I.  2.  10. 

V  fr.  20.  {  10.  D.  26.  1 ;  Const.  9.  12.  0.  6.  23.    See  Coast.  3.  {  2.  C.  Th.  4.  4. 

*  I)  5.  6.  I.  2.  10. 

*  A  testament  maj  be  sealed  at  night:  fr.  22.  {  6.  D.  28.  1. 
»  fr.  26.  D.  28.  1  ;  fr.  14.  15.  D.  22.  5. 

u  I  6.  I.  2.  10.    See  fr.  20.  {  4-7.  D.  28.  I. 
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are  in  the  testator's  patema)  power/  the  instituted  heir  himself,'  and  all  per- 
sons standing  under  such  heir's  power,'  are  incapable  of  being  such  witnesses^ 
2.  The  making  of  a  testament  must  be  a  unity  (unita*  oc^ik),  that  is,  all 
the  witnesses  must  be  present  at  the  same  time  and  the  testamental  act  most 
not  be  interrupted  by  any  business  foreign  thereto.* 

B.   SPECIAL  REQinSJTES. 
1.    0/  Written  Testaments.^ 

§  693.  When  the  testator  desires  to  make  a  private  testament  he  may — 

1.  Write  it  himself  entirely  (holograph  testament),  in  which  case  he  need 
not  subscribe  his  name,'  but  instead,  it  states  that  he  wrote  it  himaelf  entirely. 

2.  He  may  have  it  written  by  another  (allograph  testament),  in  which 
case  he  must  acknowledge  it  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses  and  subscribe  it 
with  his  name.^  If  he  cannot  write,  whether  he  never  learned  it  or  is  prevented 
by  lameness  of  the  hand  or  sickness,  then,  besides  the  seven  witnesses,  there 
must  be  another,  octavus  subscrtptovy  who  must  subscribe  the  testator's  name 
for  him  and  note  that  he  does  it  at  the  special  request  of  the  testator.' 

3.  Thereupon  the  testament,  be  it  written  by  the  testator  himself  or  by 
another  for  him,  is  to  be  placed  by  the  testator  before  the  witnesses  with  the 
declaration  that  it  is  his,  the  testator's,  testament,  and  then  each  witness  must 
subscribe  and  seal  it,'  for  which  any  seal  may  be  used,  even  the  testator's. 

>  J9.  I.  2.  10. 

*  I  10.  I.  2.  10 ;  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  28.  1. 

*  I  10.  I.  2.  10  ;  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  28.  1.  But  it  matters  not  that  the  witnesses  be- 
tween tbemseWes  stand  in  the  relation  of  paternal  power:  |  8.  I.  2.  10  ;  fr.  22.  pr. 
D.  28.  1  ;  Ulpian,  XX.  J  3-6.  The  legatees  and  fidcicommissaries  may  be  witnesses: 
i  11.  I.  2.  10. 

*  fr.  21.  i  3.  D.  28.  1  ;  ?  3. 1.  2.  10  ;  fr.  20.  J  8.  D.  28.  1.  And  especiallv  Const 
21.  pr.  J  2.  Const.  28.  pr.  C.  6.  23;  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  stated  in  the 
latter :   OiUek,  Comm.  Vol.  34,  p.  375. 

5  Gluckj  Comm.  Vol.  34,  p.  384,  seq. 

*  Const.  28.  pr.  J  1.  C.  6.  23.  The  testator  may  testamentate  in  any  language  in 
a  written  testament:  fr.  20.  {  9.  D.  28.  1.  and  Const.  21.  {  4.  C.  6.  23.  But  he 
cannot  use  cipher  writing  :  fr.  6.  J  2.  D.  37.  1. 

'  Const.  21.  pr.  C.  6.  23. 

8  Const.  28.  J  1.  C.  6.  23.  Comp.  Const.  29.  C.  6.  23.  with  Novel  119.  c.  9.  and 
Auth.  et  non  observato  C.  6.  23.  But  this  applies  only  to  the  case  where  the  tes- 
tator cannot  write,  but  not  when  he  can  and  will  not  subscribe  himself:  Oluck 
Comm.  Vol.  34,  pp.  47,  403.  But  if  he  who  at  the  request  of  the  testator  writes  his 
testament  is  himself  to  receive  something  thereout,  either  as  heir  or  legatee,  then 
he  may  not  write  the  passages  aff'e\;ting  himself,  or  he  must  require  the  especial 
confirmation  thereof  by  the  testator.  This  is  prescribed  by  the  tenatiuconsuUum 
Libonianum^  which  applies  the  penalty  of  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  faUis  to  this  case: 
Ruhr.  Dig.  48.  10;  Cod.  9.  23;  fr.  1.  D.  34.  8;  fr.  29.  D.  26.  2;  DanieU^  Diss,  de 
Soto  Liboniano,  Bonn,  1791. 

>  2  &.  I.  2.  10;  fr.  22.  l\  2.  6.  fr.  30.  D.  28.  1.    On  the  difference  between  sab- 
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4.  Where  the  t^tator  desires  to  keep  the  contents  of  his  testament  secret, 
he  may  present  it  to  the  witnesses  enclosed,  but  in  which  case  he  most  de- 
clare in  their  presence  that  the  enyelope  contains  his  last  will,  written  by 
himself  or  bj  another,  and  then  his  signature  most  be  affixed  on  the  en- 
yelope. If  he  cannot  write,  an  octavus  iubtcrxptor  must  also  in  this  case 
write  it  for  him.  Then  follow  the  signatures  and  seals  of  the  witnesses  on 
the  envelope.  With  the  signing  and  sealing  of  the  witnesses  the  testamental 
act  is  closed,  and  the  testament  is  said  to  be  solemnised.' 

2.   OriMl  TetiamenU. 

§  694.  When  the  testator  desires  to  make  an  oral  testament  {per  nunnipa- 
tumem)^  then  he  must  declare  his  last  will,  and  especially  the  names  of  the 
heirs,  perfectly,  clearly,  and  in  language  understood  by  Che  seven  witnesses, 
who  must  be  present.*  If  sach  an  oral  testament,  at  its  delivery  or  subse- 
quently, for  the  purpose  of  proof  be  reduced  to  writing,  which  may  be  done 
without  any  formalities,  then  it  is  termed  a  testafAentutn  nnncupatiDum  in 
Mcripturam  redactum  (nuncupative  testament  reduced  to  writing) ;  but  it 
docs  not  therefore  cease  to  be  an  oral  testament'  And  in  default  of  such 
writiug,  its  existence,  either  in  relation  to  the  observance  of  its  statutory  ex- 
ternal form  or  to  its  contents,  may  be  proved  by  two  witnesses  who  were 
present  or  by  two  other  credible  witnesses.^ 

II.  Extraordinary  Form  of  Testaments. 

A.   WITH   INCREASED   FORMALITIES. 

1.    TeiiamtnU  of  the  Blind. 

§  695.  Extraordinary  and  increased  formalities  are  required  in  the  testa- 
ment of  a  blind  person.*  Should  a  blind  person  testamentate  orally,  his  will 
must  be  committed  to  writing  by  a  notary,  summoned  for  the  purp(»se,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  witnesses,  and  afVer  the  notary  has  read  it  to  the  testator 
he  and  the  witncMcs  must  sign  and  seal  it.  But  if  the  blind  person  has  had 
his  will  written  by  another  penon,  then  the  notary  must  read  it  to  the  tes- 
tator in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses,  and  then  with  the  witnesses  sign  and 
seal  it     If  no  notary  can  be  procured,  an  eighth  witness  takes  his  place.' 

fcription  and  tuperfcrtption  by  the  witocitea,  tee  Sa^i^ny,  Geiicb.  det  Rom.  R.  in 
Mittelalter,  Vol.  3,  2d  ed.  p.  16:^-193.  See  geDerelly  (JlSck,  Comm.  Vol.  34,  p.  419 
and  p.  444. 

«  Conit.  21.  pr.  C.  6.  23. 

«  {  ult.  I.  2.  10 ;  n*.  21.  pr.  fr.  25.  D.  28.  1  ;  Coott  21.  |  2.  C.  6.  23 ;  Oluck,  Comm. 
Vol    15.  (  1417,  teq. 

*  Setulbladt,  I^  teitameoto  ooncupatlTo  io  tcrlpturam  redacto,  Halle,  1753. 
«  Cuntra,  Ththaut,  StAt.  der  Pandekt.  |  740. 

*  It  if  generally  understood  that  a  blind  person  may  make  a  legal  testament  like 
one  possessing  sigbt. 

•Const.  8.  C.  6.  22;  Novel  Leon.  69;  Gluek,  Comm.  Vol.  34,  p.  20;  Koiknen^ 
De  forma  tesumenti  eiterna,  OdtUagea,  1781. 
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2.   Testaments  of  Mutes, 

§  696.  A  mute  can  make  only  a  written  testament,  which  most  be  writtoi 
entirely  by  himself.  If  entirely  or  partly  written  by  another  it  is  inTalid, 
even  if  the  mute  subscribe  it.^ 

B.   WITH   DIMINISHED   FORMALITIES  (PRIYILEOED  TESTAMENTS).' 

1.   Testamentum  Mxlitis} 

§  697.  The  usual  formalities  are  diminished  in  a  soldier's  testament  made 
on  the  field — testamentum  militis  «.  jure  mUitari  factum}  In  such  testament 
no  solemnities  need  be  observed ;  he  may  make  it  as  he  pleases,  and  the  testa- 
ment is  valid,  only  it  must  be  certain  that  he  actually  made  a  testament.  He 
may  therefore  write  it  himself  or  have  it  written  by  another,  or  he  may  make 
it  orally  if  he  declare  his  last  will  before  some  persons  summoned  for  this 
purpose,  but  who  are  then  to  be  regarded  only  as  witnesses  for  proof,  and  as 
such  are  not  even  necessary  if  the  testament  can  be  proved  otherwise.^  The 
same  privileges  are  accorded  to  other  persons  belonging  to  the  army  *  who 
properly  are  not  soldiers,  however,  only  when  their  lives  are  in  actual  danger 
{testamentum  quasi  milttare).  If  they  escape  thb  danger,  then  the  testa- 
ment becomes  invalid;'  while  the  testament  made  by  an  actual  soldier  in 
the  field  continues  valid  after  his  return  from  the  field,  and  even  for  a  year 
after  his  discharge,  if  such*  discharge  were  not  dishonorable."  A  soldier  may 
also  confirm  on  the  field  without  further  solemnities  an  unsolemnized  private 
testament  made  before  entering  on  the  campaign.'  The  soldier  has  other 
important  privileges  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  his  testament,^  which  he 
possesses  only  when  be  testamentates  Jure  militart,  that  is,  when  he  makffi 
his  testament  on  the  field.^^ 

1  Const.  29.  C.  6.  23.     See  J  687,  aupra^  note  2. 

'  De  La  Couture^  Diss,  de  privilegiariis  testamentis  apud  Romanes,  Utrecht, 
1825;   Gl'dck,  Comm.  Vol.  42,  ?g  1473-1479,  1484-1486. 

•Gains,  II.  §  109;  Inst.  2.  11;  Dig.  29.  1;  Dig.  37.  13;  Cod.  6.  21;  Donellw, 
Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  6,  c.  28;  G.  F.  Usenel^  Diss.  I.  Leipsic,  1815;  Diss.  II.  1816; 
Oliick,  Comm.  Vol.  42,  J  1474-1478. 

*  In  peace  the  soldier  must  obserye  the  usual  formalities :  Const.  17.  C.  6.  21 ;  { 
3.  I.  2.  11.  On  the  ancient  law,  see  fr.  4.  fr.  7-9.  fr.  26.  pr.  fr.  38.  pr.  42.  D.  29.  1 ; 
Const.  5.  C.  6.  21. 

6  pr.  {  1.  I.  2.  11 ;  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  24.  fr.  40.  pr.  D.  29.  1  ;  Const.  1.  3.  C.  6.  21. 

•  But  whether  they  who  do  not  belong  to  the  army  have  such  is  disputed.  See 
Gluekj  Vol.  42,  p.  54,  seq. 

f  fr.  44.  D.  29.  1 ;  fr.  un.  D.  37.  13. 

8  {  3.  I.  2.  11 ;  fr.  21.  fr.  26.  fr.  38.  fr.  42.  D.  29.  1 ;  Const.  13.  C.  6.  21. 

•J  4.  I.  2.  11  ;  fr.  3.  D.  29.  1. 

><>  See  thereon  {  656,  {  703,  note  2;  notes  5,  p.  523,  and  1,  p.  524;  note  3,  p. 
525 ;  {§  718,  722,  725,  note  4,  p.  542  ;  728,  note  3  ;  775. 

"  2  6*  I-  2.  13 ;  Thibautj  System  der  Pandekten-Rechts,  {  705 ;  Hartitzsck,  Br- 
brecht,  {  400 ;  Gliick^  Comm.  Vol.  42,  p.  45,  teq. 
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2.   TesiamenU  Madt  in  the  Country  (ruri  conditum). 

§  698.  For  a  testament  made  in  the  country  five  capable  witnesses  are 
sufficient  if  a  greater  number  cannot  be  had  (§  692,  tuprd)^  one  of  which 
may  sign  for  several  or  for  all  if  they  cannot  write,  and  which  is  also  valid 
without  signatures  if  none  can  write.*  The  majority  of  jurists  restrict  this 
ordinance  to  testaments  made  by  farmers;*  but,  according  to  its  true  reason, 
it  includes  all  testaments  made  in  the  country.' 

3.    Tentftments  Made  during  Contagious  DtAease  (tempore  pestis  conditum).* 

§  699.  When  one  desires  to  make  a  private  testament  at  a  time  when  a 
contagious  sickness  is  raging  at  the  place  of  the  intended  testamentation,  all 
seven  witnesses  need  not  be  present  at  the  testamentation  at  the  same  time.' 

C.   TESTAMENTS   WITH   CHANGED   FORMALITIES. 

§  700.  The  usual  formalities  are  changed  in  testaments  in  which  ascend- 
ants institute  their  descendants  as  heirs,  being  in  part  diminished  and  in  part 
increased.*     Respecting  parents  and  other  ascendants — 

1 .  They  may  by  observing  the  ordinary  testamentary  forms  testamentate 
in  writing  as  well  as  orally,  and  in  such  testaments  may  institute  as  heirs 
not  only  their  descendants  but  other  persons  (extranei)j  or  may  leave  them 
something. 

2.  But  if  they  desire  to  testamentate  in  writing  and  to  institute  as  heirs 
only  such  descendants  as  without  such  institution  would  have  been  called  to 
the  intestate  inheritance  succession,  then  they  need  no  witnesses  thereto,  and 
it  b  immaterial  whether  they  write  the  testament  themselves  or  whether  it 
be  written  by  another ;  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  date  of  testamenta- 
tion be  inserted^  and  that  at  least  the  nimes  of  the  instituted  heirs  be 
written  by  the  testator,  and  that  if  the  inheritance  share  of  each  be  fixed,  it 

I  Howerer,  the  witnetsea  who  do  not  $\gn  mast  have  the  content!  of  the  testa- 
ment communicated  to  them :  Const  31.  C.  6.  23;  OlHek,  Corom.  Vol.  42,  |  1484. 

*  Thihaut,  System,  {  710  ;  Sckwtpp^,  Pand.  |  821. 
»  Gliiek,  Vol.  42,  p.  257. 

*  By  the  canon  law  there  if  a  foarih  division,  to  wit,  the  UsUtmentum  ad  pias 
causa.  Krerj  disposition  by  last  will,  be  it  by  testament  or  by  codicil,  so  far  as  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  chnrcb  or  another  pia  eausa^  is  valid,  eren  if  not  more  than 
two  witnesses  were  present:  Cap.  11.  X.  3.  26.  See  Const.  13.  C.  1.  2;  Oluek^ 
Vol.42.  \  1479. 

»  Const  8.  C.  6.  23.  of  Diocletian  and  Mazimian.     See  Oluck,  Vol.  42,  {  U85. 

*  NoTel  107 ;  Kultr,  De  tes}amento  et  diTisione  parentom  inter  ltt>eros,  Berlio, 
1820  ;  C.  G.  MuUer,  Diss.  de  testamento  parentom  inter  liberos  privilegiato,  Leip- 
sic.  1826;    aUrk,  Comm.  Vol.  42,  {  1480-1483. 

*  It  is  disputed  whether  this  must  be  written  by  the  testator  himself  and  whether 
it  must  be  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  testament.  The  minority  sastain  the 
former,  bat  D4>t  the  latur.    See  Olmek^  Comm.  Vol.  42,  p.  192. 
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should  be  written  by  the  testator  himself  in  words  and  not  in  figures  only. 
This  is  termed  the  testament  of  parents  in  favor  of  children  (teMiameaiym 
parentum  inter  liheros)} 

3.  The  simple  division  of  parents  among  children  (divmo  parentum  uUer 
Itberos)  differs  from  the  foregoTng  testament  when  the  ascendants  merely 
designate  the  property  which  shall  fall  to  each  descendant  called  to  the  in- 
heritance. Such  division  is  valid  if  subscribed  by  the  ascendants  making  it, 
or  their  children  whom  it  affects.' 

Simultaneous  and  Reciprocal  Testaments.^ 

§  701.  Two  persons  cannot  testamentate  in  one  instrument  {testamentum 
nmulfaneum')y  even  if  they  institute  each  other  as  heirs  by  directing  that  the 
survivor  shall  inherit  to  the  other  (jtestamentum  reciprocum),  A  testament 
in  common  of  this  kind  is  only  permitted  to  those  who  are  authorized  to  tes- 
tamentate as  military.^ 

TITLE  THIRD. 

I.  Of  the  Contents  op  Testaments. 

§  702.  The  essential  contents  of  a  testament  consist  in  the  institution  of 
direct  heir  (heredis  itutitutio).*    This  is  so  necessary  that  if  there  be  no 
institution,  or  but  an  imperfect  one,  the  disposition  by  last  will  cannot  stand 
as  a  testament.'^     The  institution  of  an  heir  may  be  made  only  in  a  testament, 
and  not  in  a  codicil." 

>  Noyel  107.  cap.  1.  If  the  ascendant  cannot  write,  then  he  may  testamentate 
only  in  favor  of  children  with  the  observance  of  the  usual  formalities. 

*  It  is  questionable  whether  an  intended  testament  which  is  sustained  bj  the 
rule  of  Novel  107.  is  sustained  as^a  testament  or  only  as  a  codicil.  See  Oluck 
Comm.  Vol.  42,  p.  203,  seq. 

»  Novel  18.  c.  7  ;  Novel  107.  c.  3 ;   Gliick,  Vol.  42,  J  1483. 

*  GlUckj  Comm.  Vol.  35,  p.  50,  seq. ;  Vol.  38,  p.  214,  seq. ;  Strykj  De  testamentis 
conjugum  reciprocis,  Halle,  17o2;  Deiters,  De  dispositionib.  hereditariis  simol- 
taneis,  Bonn,  1837 ;  JIartmann,  Zur  L.  v.  den  Erbvertrag  u.  gemeinschaftliche 
Testamenten,  Brunswick,  1860,  p.  87. 

^  Const.  19.  C.  2.  3.  In  the  occidental  empire  Valentinian  III.  (Nov.  Valentiniani 
63)  permitted  other  persons  to  institute  each  other  as  heirs  in  a  testament />n'iiqpi 
oblatum  common  to  them  both,  but  this  ordinance  was  not  inserted  in  Justinian's 
code  :  Gluck,  Vol.  35,  p.  64 ;  Vol.  38,  p.  214.  A  particular  kind  of  reciprocal  testa- 
ments are  the  correspective  testaments,  which  are  when  each  of  the  testators  makes 
the  validity  of  his  testament  either  expressly  or  impliedly  depend  on  the  condition 
that  neither  will  change  his :  Boettger^  Diss,  de  natura  et  indole  testamenti  corre- 
spectivi,  Marburg,  1795;  BoUey^  Beitr.  zur  Lehre  von  den  corresp.  Testam.  der 
Ehegatten,  Stuttgart,  1846. 

*  {  34.  I.  2.  20 ;  Const.  14.  0.  6.  23.  '  fr.  1.  J  3.  D.  28.  6. 

8  J  2.  I.  2.  25 ;  fr.  2.  {  4.  fr.  10.  D.  29.  7  ;  Const.  2.  7.  C.  6.  36.  But  if  the  heir  be 
instituted  in  the  testament,  the  name  of  the  heir  may  be  announced  in  the  codicil: 
fr.  77.  D.  28.  5.     See  4th  note  to  {  755,  ntfra. 
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A.   OF  THE  CAPABILITY   OF  INSTITUTBD   HSIR8.' 

§  703.  They  whom  the  testator  institutes  as  direct  heirs  must  he  capahle 
of  being  so  institated  (quocum  testamenti  /actio  est).*  They  who  are  in- 
capable of  being  called  to  ao  inheritance  or  appointed  legatees  (§  662,  supra) 
cannot  be  named  as  heirs  in  a  testament.  Besides  those  the  following  can- 
not be  instituted :  non-Romans,'  slaves  of  non-Romans/  children  who  at  the 
death  of  the  testator  were  not  yet  conceived/  and  corporations  excepting 
to  be  instituted  aa  heirs  has  been  granted  to  them  as  a  special  privilege.' 

>  Ulpian,  XXII.  J  1-13;  Intt.  2.  14;  Dig.  28.  5;  Cod.  6.  24.  and  25;  DonelluM^ 
Comm.  jar.  cit.  Lib.  6,  c.  17  ;  Ronkirt,  Brbrecbt,  |  7  ;  OlOek,  Gomm.  Yol.  39,  {{  1438, 
1438  a;  Vol.  40,  {  1438  b. 

*  J  4.  I.  2.  19.  Tbe  moderns  term  this  passive  testamentabilitj  ({  685,  tupra^ 
note  2).  It  caDDOt  be  said  of  everjr  one  who  has  it  that  be  can  inherit :  W,  MulUr^ 
Die  Natur  der  Schenkang  anf  den  Todesfall,  Oieszen,  1827,  p.  82;  Olucky  Comm. 
Yol.  38,  p.  360,  9€q. ;  Yol.  39,  pp  117,  158,  9eq,  See  )  738,  infra.  The  soldier,  how- 
erer,  who  te^tamentates /ure  militarif  majr  institute  an  incapable  person  as  heir: 
fr.  13.  I  2.  D.  29.  1 ;  Const.  6.  C.  6.  21. 

»  fr.  6.  J  2.  D.  28.  5 ;  Const.  1.  C.  6.  24. 

*  fr.  3.  D.  34.  8.  If  one  institute  his  own  slare  as  his  heir,  then  the  slave  is  com- 
pelled to  become  tbe  heir  of  bis  master  {her§t  necesiarius).  Formerlj  be  had  to  be 
eipresslj  manumitted  in  the  testament  to  render  the  institution  valid ;  but  hj  the 
Justinian  law  the  manumission  lies  in  the  institution  as  heir :  Qaius,  II.  {  153-155; 
Ulpian,  XXII.  {  7-13;  pr.  )  1.  I.  2.  14;  {  1.  I.  2.  19;  Const.  1.  C.  6.  27.  See 
{  733,  infra.  If  another's  slave  were  instituted  as  heir,  then  it  depended  on  bis 
master  whether  he  would  acquire  the  inheritance  through  the  slave :  )  I.  I.  2.  14 ; 
Ulpian,  XXII.  |  9. 

*  fr.  3.  I).  37.  11.  .This  limitation  is  not  applicable  to  the  /UieieommiMMum  hertdi' 
tatiM  nor  to  indirect  dispositions  bj  last  will,  such  aa  i%m\\j  fidekommuta :  fr.  33. 
{  6.  in  fin.  I>.  31  ;  Olucky  Yol.  39,  p.  406,  seq.  For  other  cases  in  which  the  insti- 
tution of  after-born  children  is  invalid,  see  {  28.  I.  2.  20;  fr.  9.  {{  1.  3.  D.  28.  2. 
See  also  note  6. 

*  Const.  8.  C.  6.  24.  Legacies  majr  be  left  to  them  without  requiring  special 
permi«aion  tberefor:  fr.  20.  D.  34.  5.  Bjr  the  ancient  Roman  law  uncertain  persons 
majr  neither  be  instituted  as  heirs  nor  have  a  legacj  given  to  them  :  Gaius,  II. 
|{  23H.  242.  287  ;  Ulpian.  XXII.  {  4 ;  XXIY.  {  18 ;  )  25. 1.  2.  20.  Bj  a  senatusconsultnm 
under  Hadrian  this  was  eitended  to  fidekommuta:  Oaius,  II.  {  287  ;  Ulpian,  XXY. 
{  13;  J  25.  I.  2.  20.  But  this  was  gradually  abolished,  eicepting  In  the  cases 
specified,  hv  different  prescripts,  of  which  the  most  modern  is  Justinian's  Const, 
un.  C.  de  iticert.  pers.  (6.  48).  (But  see  |  25-28.  I.  2.  20.)  The  following  were 
regarded  as  unceruin  persons: 

1.  Individuals  who  are  not  designated,  but  are  to  be  fixed  bj  the  occurrence  of  a 
future  event  specified  in  the  testament,  such  as  **  he  who  shall  first  come  to  mj 
funeral  "  (qui  primus  ad  funus  meum  venerit).  But  bj  Justinian's  Const.  49.  C.  1. 
3.  legacies  maj  be  given  to  the  poor  and  to  prisoners  withoat  a  more  precise  design 
nation  ^see  Valrntinian's  Const.  24.  and  Leo's  Const.  28.  C.  1.  3);  and  in  the  Const, 
on.  C.  6.  48.  this  first  rule  is  abolished :  {  25.  I.  2.  20. 

2.  Tbe  pottAmwU.  In  consequence  of  tbe  right  of  tbe  Indefeasible  heirs,  it  gradn- 
allj  came  to  pass,  parti  j  before  and  partlj  ander  Iha  healhea  emperon,  bj  means  of 
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There  are  also  persons  who  cannot  be  instituted  as  heirs  in  a  teBtament  in 
certain  circumstances,  or  by  certain  other  persons.     These  are^ — 

1.  The  regent,  on  condition  that  he  continue  a  litigation  of  the  testator 
against  a  private  person.* 

2.  The  second  husband  or  wife  cannot  be  instituted  for  a  greater  amount 
than  is  received  by  that  child  of  the  first  marriage  who  is  to  receive  the 
least  (§  581,  supra), 

3.  The  widow  who  marries  during  her  year  of  mourning  cannot  institute 
her  second  husband  to  more  than  one  third  of  her  estate  (§  582,  supra). 

4.  The  father,  if  he  have  legitimate  descendants,  may  institute  his  con- 
cubine children  and  their  mother  to  only  one  twelfth  of  his  estate,  and  the 
concubine  alone  to  only  one  twenty-fourth.'  The  capability  of  the  instituted 
heir  must  exist  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  testament  and  at  the  time 
that  the  inheritance  devolves  on  him  or  her,  and  must  continue  }ininternipt- 
edly  from  this  period  till  the  entering  into  the  inheritance.^ 

B.    PRECISE   DESIGNATION   OF   THE    HEIR. 

§  704.  The  heir's  person  must  be  precisely  designated;  hence  the  heir 
must  be  either  named  or  so  described  that  no  doubt  can  exist  respecting  his 
individuality.^     Subject  to  this  condition,  it  matters  not  whether  the  name 

the  statutory  prescripts  aad  of  the  doctrine  ihAtpostkumi  suiy  that  is,  here,  all  those 
who  first  came  into  the  relation  of  sui  heredes  after  the  making  of  the  testament, 
might  have  legacies  given  to  them ;  and  the  praetor  gave  the  instituted  posthumi 
alieni  at  least  the  bononim  potteasio  according  to  the  testament,  excepting  in  the 
cases  mentioned  in  note  1,  infra:  Gains,  I.  J  147  ;  II.  J  242  ;  pr.  I.  2.  10  ;  fr.  6.  D.  5.  2; 
fr.  25.  J  1.  D.  28.  2.  The  poslhumi  alieni  (such  as  the  children  of  the  testator's 
emancipated  sons  born  after  the  testator's  death)  vrere  always  excluded  from  leg- 
acies: g  26.  I.  2.  20.  By  the  Const,  un.  C.  6.  48,  besides  the  exceptions  specified, 
they  may  be  instituted  by  the  civil  law  and  may  receive  legacies :  {  26.  I.  2.  20. 

3.  Legal  persons.  But  by  Constantine's  Const.  1.  C.  1.  2.  the  church  generally 
was  excepted,  as  also  all  congregations  by  Leo's  Const.  12.  C.  6.  24.  (By  senatas- 
consulta  and  ordinances  of  heathen  emperors,  the  passive  testamentability  was 
given  to  several  heathen  temples  :  Ulpian,  XXII.  |  6.)  On  earlier  exceptions  as  to 
congregations,  see  Ulpian,  XXII.  J  6;  XXIV.  §  28;  fr.  20.  D.  36.  1  ;  fr.  I.  J  1.  D. 
38.  3  ;  fr.  73.  D.  30  ;  C.  Rau,  Historia  juris  civilis  de  personis  incertis,  etc.,  Leipsic, 
1784 ;   OlUck,  Coram.  Vol.  39,  pp.  400  and  551,  seq. 

1  On  the  former  conditional  incapability  of  females  by  the  lex  Voconia  of  the  year 
of  the  city  585,  see  Savigny^  Verm.  Schriften,  Vol.  1,  No.  14  ;  Gliicky  Comm.  Vol.  39, 
p.  281,  seq.]   Giraud^  Loi  Voconia,  Paris,  1841. 

»  fr.  91.  D.  28.  5  ;  J  8.  I.  2.  17.  -      »  Novel  89.  c.  12. 

<  §  4.  1.  2.  19.  See  fr.  49.  J  1.  fr.  59.  §  4.  fr.  62.  pr.  D.  28.  5;  fr.  210.  D.  50.  17; 
Lehfy  Erorterung  der  Frage,  in  welchen  Zeitpunkten  der  Testamentserbe  oder 
Legatar  erbf&hig  sein  miisse?  Darmstadt,  1792.  On  the  institutioa  as  heirs  of  a 
foundation  not  yet  existing,  see  J  157,  supra,  note  6  ;  Oliick,  Comm.  Vol.  40,  J  1438  b. 

6  J  29.  I.  2.  20 ;  fr.  9.  pr.  J  8.  fr.  62.  §  I.  D.  28.  5 ;  Paul,  III.  4.  B.  j  3  ;  Conradi, 
De  voluntate  testatoris  dubia,  Helmstadt,  1736.  But  in  the  testaments  of  the  blind 
both  of  these  must  concur :  Const.  8.  C.  6.  22. 
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be  wrongly  given  or  the  description  do  not  entirely  accord,  except  in  the 
case  of  testaments  of  blind  persons.^ 

0.    CONDITIONS  ANNEXED   TO   THE   INSTITUTION   OF   HEIRS.* 

§  705.  The  inititation  of  heirs  may  be — 

1.  Absolute. 

2.  Subject  to  a  suspensive,  possible  and  permissible  condition/  in  which 
case  the  inheritance  devolves  to  the  heir  only  on  the  performance  of  the  con- 
dition.^ Every  dissolving,  substituted*  and  impossible  condition,  and  every 
condition  contrary  to  good  morals,  is  regarded  as  not  being  annexed,*  while 
every  absurd  and  captatorial  (legacy-hunting)  condition  renders  the  institu- 
tion invalid.^  The  institution  of  an  heir  cannot  be  placed  at  the  absolute  will 
of  another,  but  may  depend  on  the  performance  of  an  act  by  another.* 

3.  The  institution  of  an  heir  may  depend  on  a  designation  of  time,  which, 
however,  is  operative  only  when  one  is  instituted  as  heir  to  take  effect  at  an 
uncertain  day  (ex  die  inrerto)^  in  which  case  the  day,  if  it  be  not  the  day  of 
the  death  of  the  instituted  heir,*  is  regarded  as  a  condition;**  however,  on 

1  {  29.  I.  2.  20;  fr.  48.  {  3.  fr.  62.  {  1.  D.  28.  5 ;  Coast.  5.  U.  C.  6.  24.  • 

*  Dig.  28.  7 ;  35.  1 ;  34.  6 ;  Cod.  6.  45.  and  46 ;  6.  41  ;  Damellus,  Comm.  jur.  civ. 
Lib.  6,  cb.  18.  19. 

*{  9.  I.  2.  14;  Oluik,  Comm.  Vol.  41,  {  1457-1465.  The  iDStitation  of  ao  heir 
maj  be  subject  to  several  conditions,  in  which  case  the  desolation  of  the  inherit- 
ance depends  on  whether  t'tiej  must  be  all  performed  or  onlj  one  or  the  other  of 
them  :  }  11.  I.  2.  14.  On  the  time  within  which  the  condition  mast  be  performed, 
see  Endemann^  Comm.  de  implendsB  conditionis  tempore,  Marb.  1821 ;  GlUck^  Vol. 
41,  {  1463. 

*  fr.  5.  I  2.  D.  36.  2.  If  the  act  which  is  the  object  of  the  condition  be  one 
which  the  heirs  or  legatees  mast  aroid  committing  daring  their  lives,  then  thej 
majr  acquire  the  inheritance  or  legacj  immediatelj  bjr  giving  saretj  against  the 
performance  of  the  act.  This  is  termed  cautio  Muciana:  fr.  7.  pr.  D.  35.  1.  See 
fr.  77.  S  1.  tf.  79.  \  2.  fr.  67.  fr.  72.  pr.  fr.  73.  (t,  101.  {  3.  D.  36.  2  ;  DontUus,  Comm. 
jur.  civ.  Lib.  8,  c.  33  ;  Zhmtnem^  De  cautione  Maciana,  Heidelberg,  1818 ;  Stubtl^  De 
caatione  Maciana,  Leipsic,  1824;  GlSck,  Vol.  41,  {  1464. 

*  The  reason  whjr  a  dissolving  sabstitated  condition  in  the  institation  of  an  heir 
is  invalid  lies  in  the  rale,  once  heir  alwajs  heir  {ttmel  ktrtt  ttmp*r  heres) :  fr.  7.  )  10. 
in  fin.  D.  4.  4;  fr.  88.  D.  28.  5.  Such  a  condition  is  allowed  in  the  testament  of  a 
soldier:  arg.  fr.  15.  {  4.  fr.  41.  pr.  D.  29.  1 ;  Const.  8.  C.  6.  21. 

*  But  if  the  non-performance  of  an  onpermitsible  act,  or  an  act  against  pablio 
morals  or  proprietj,  be  a  condition,  it  is  valid  :  see  Gains,  III.  {  98 ;  )  10.  I.  2. 14 ; 
fr.  1.  8.  9.  14.  20.  27.  D.  28.  7  ;  fr.  45.  D.  28.  5 ;  fr.  6.  {  1.  D.  35..  1  ;  Const  an.  C. 
6.  41.  For  the  reason  of  this  deviation  fh>m  what  is  permitted  in  conventions,  see 
{  184,  div.  4,  ntffra, 

*  fr.  IG.  D.  28.  7 ;  fr.  70.  71.  pr.  D.  28.  5  ;  fr.  64.  D.  30 ;  Br^ynm,  Diss,  de  capta- 
torits  inititationibus,  Lejrden,  1823  ;  GlUek^  Comm.  Vol.  40,  p.  206,  s«y. 

*  ft.  32.  pr.  fr.  68.  D.  28.  5.  Not  to  the  contrarj  are  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  31 ;  Gliick^  Comm. 
Vol.  33,  p.  462,  9eq. 

*  This  is  similar  to  the  iui  etrtut :  Const.  9.  C.  6.  34. 
»  fr.  75.  D.  35.  1.  fr.  4.  pr.  fr.  32.  pr.  D.  36.  3. 
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the  iDStitation  of  an  heir,  to  take  effect  at  a  certain  day  (ex  dvR  eerto),  or 
from  or  to  a  certain  day  (in  diem),  generally  the  time  is  not  regarded  aa 
being  annexed.^ 

4.  An  heir  can  likewise  be  instituted  with  a  statement  of  the  Teaaon  which 
moved  the  testator  thereto,  and  generally  it  matters  not  eren  if  the  &ct8  oa 
which  the  motive  rests  are  untrue.* 

5.  An  heir  can  likewise  be  instituted  under  an  obligation  that  he  will 
apply  the  inheritance,  wholly  or  partly,  to  a  certain  object  (modu»)^  which 
obligation  the  heir  must  fulfill  if  he  accept  tha  inheritance  and  it  be  phys- 
ically and  morally  possible,  unless  the  heir  is  alone  interested.* 

6.  It  depends  on  the  testator's  volition  whether  he  will  institute  an  heir 
sine  parte  (for  the  whole),  ex  parte  (for  a  part),  or  e  re  certa  (for  certain 
things).* 

D.   OP  THE   BIRTHRiaHT   PORTION.* 

1.  Nature. 
§  706.  The  testator  may  generally  institute  as  heirs  whom  he  will.     How- 

>  J  9.  I.  2.  14  ;  fr.  34.  D.  28.  5.  Id  a  soldier's  testament  an  institution  ad  diem 
(for  a  specified  time)  is  permissible  :  fr.  15.  2  4.  fr.  41.  pr.  D.  29.  1  ;  Const.  8  C. 
6.  21. 

*  fr.  17.  2  1.  D.  36.  1 ;  fr.  93.  {  1.  D.  32.  To  this  rale  there  are,  however,  two 
exceptions : 

1.  When  it  can  be  shown  that  the  testator  erred,  then  the  institution  of  the  heir 
is  invalid  because  of  the  error:  fr.  72.  {  6.  D.  35.  1 ;  Const.  4.  G.  6.  24.  See  Code 
6.  44. 

2.  When  the  reason  (causa)  is  expressed  as  a  condition,  where  it  is  to  be  treated 
as  such,  see  2  31.  I.  2.  20. 

•  fr.  17.  2  4.  D.  35.  1 ;  fr.  71.  pr.  D.  35.  I.     See  2  186,  supra, 

^  2  4*  I-  2.  14.  On  the  division  of  the  inheritance,  when  the  testator  has  or  has 
not  determined  each  one's  portion,  see  2  5-8.  I.  2.  14 ;  fr.  17.  2  6.  fr.  18.  fr.  59.  2  2. 
D.  28.  5;  Const.  23.  C.  6.  37 ;  Donellus,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  6,  c.  20,  22  ;  ffeineedus, 
Antiq.  Rom.  Lib.  2  Tit.  14,  2  5,  6  ;  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  40,  2  U39.  On  the  heir  for 
specific  things,  see  fr.  35.  D.  28.  5 ;  Const.  13.  C.  6.  24 ;  Gl'dcky  Comm.  Vol.  40,  p. 
169,  seq, ;  see  Nenner^  Die  heredis  institutio  ex  re  certa,  Gieszen,  1853. 

^  Sections  706-718  treat  on  the  regard  which  the  testator  must  pay  to  certain 
intestate  heirs  and  of  the  consequences  which  arise  from  omitting  so  to  do  (see 
note  2). 

L  According  to  the  Roman  interpretation  of  the  twelve  tables  the  testator  was 
compelled  to  institute  each  suus^  as  also  the  posihumus  suus  (2  711,  tf0*a,  note  4), 
either  as  a  direct  heir  (heredem  institutere)  or  expressly  exclude  him  from  the  in- 
heritance  (exheredare).  When  he  did  neither  (practeritio)  in  the  case  of  a  suus  in 
the  narrow  sense,  then  if  the  preterited  were  a  son,  the  testament  was  void  from 
the  beginning ;  if  the  preterited  were  a  daughter  or  a  grandchild,  etc.,  then  a 
portion  of  the  inheritance  would  devolve  to  her  or  the  child  in  connection  with 
the  instituted  heir  (scriptis  heredibus  accrescit).  At  length  Justinian  rendered  the 
filius  suus  equal  to  the  other  sui  in  a  limited  sense.  See  Gains,  II.  22  1^3.  124.  127. 
128.  130-134.  136-143;  Ulpian,  XXIL  14-22.  XXIII.  2.  3;  Inst.  2.  13;  Dig.  28. 
2.  3;  Cod.  6.  28.  29. 
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ever,  there  are  certain  persons,  nearly  related^  to  him,  whom  he  cannot 
wholly  exclude  from  his  inheritance  without  special  cause,  hut  to  whom,  in 
the  absence  of  such  cause,  he  must  leave  a  certain  portion  of  his  estate, 
which  is  termed  the  birthright  portion  (portto  $.  pan  legiHmd))^  but  of  the 
remainder  of  his  property  he  may  dispose  as  he  pleases.* 

2.  PenoM  Entitled  to  the  Birthright  Portion* 

§  707.  The  persons  entitled  to  the  birthright  portion  are — 

I.  The  testator's  lineal  descendants,  but  only  so  far  as  they  would  have 
inherited  to  him  ab  inte$tato  as  his  proper  successors,  hence  the  legitimate 
and  legitimated  children  of  both  parents  and  of  the  paternal  and  maternal 
grandparents  may  claim  the  birthright  portion;  the  illegitimate  children 
may  claim  only  from  their  mother  and  their  maternal  grandparents  (§  668, 
supra)}     As  respects  adopted  children — 

a.  Arrogated  and  fully  adopted  children  may  claim  the  birthright  portion 
from  their  adopted  father,*  but  whether  they  have  the  right  to  claim  their 
blood  father*s  estate,  according  to  Novel  118,  is  much  disputed/ 

II.  The  praptorian  edict  agrees  with  these  rales,  but  with  certain  ezceptioni. 
See  Gaius,  II.  {}  126.  126.  129.  13&-I37  161  ;  Ulpian,  XXUi  23 ;  XXVIII.  1-6  ;  {  3-7. 
I.  2.  13.  I  3.  I.  3.  9.  (10);  Dig.  17.  4.  6.  8 ;  Cod.  6.  12;  Const.  3.  4;  Cod.  6.28. 

III.  By  the  decision  of  the  forum  of  the  Centumvirs  the  rale  was  formed  that 
when  other  persons  were  inofficionslj  preferred  to  very  near  intestate  heirs  by  a 
▼alid  testament,  such  testament  could  be  ioTalidated  by  means  of  the  querela  moJH' 
eiati  testamenti^  so  that  an  intestate  inheritance  succession  arose.  See  Paul,  S.  R. 
4.  6;  Cod.  Greg.  2.  8;   Inst.  2.  18;  Cod.  3.  28. 

IV.  Justinian  in  the  Novel  116.  ch.  3.  and  4.  ordained  that  the  descendants  and 
ascendants  entitled  to  the  birthright  portion  (the  brothers  and  sisters  are  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Novel)  shall  be  instituted  as  direct  heirs.  See  particularly  Ado{f 
Schmidt,  Das  formelle  Recht  der  Notherben,  Leipzig,  1862. 

>  Gaius,  III.  {{  40.41;  Ulpian,  XXIX.  {  1  ;  pr.  {  1.  I.  3.  7.  (8);  D.  37.  12; 
Const.  4.  C.  6.  4  ;  {  3.  I.  3.  7.  (8).  See  M.  8.  Mayer ^  De  hereditate  parentis 
manumissoris,  Tubingen,  1832;  Giuck,  Comm.  Vol.  36,  p.  219,  teg.;  Vol.  37,  p.  356, 
S€g. 

>  Paul,  IV.  6;  Cwi.  Oregi^r.  2.  8  ;  Inst.  2.  18;  Dig.  6.  2 ;  C.  3.  28;  Novel  18.  o. 
1 ;  Novel  115.  c.  3.  4  ;  Domeiius,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  19,  c.  4;  CroHe^  Comm.  hisio- 
rico  juridica  de  portione  legitima,  Bonn,  1820;  Franeke^  Das  Recht  der  Notherben, 
Guttiogin.  1831  ;  Gliiek,  Cumm.  Vol.  6,  {  643;  Vol.  7,  {  543-661  ;  Vol.  36,  {  1420, 
1421.  p.  119;  Vol.  38,  p.  117  ({  1421-1426);  also  the  works  cited  in  {]  710,  713. 

'  The  soldier  who  testamentates  Jmrt  miiiiari  ({  697,  mpra)  is  not  bound  bj  the 
prescripts  res|»ectiog  the  person  entitled  to  the  birthright  portion  or  the  indefeasi- 
ble beirt.  provided  he  knew  of  their  ezlstence:  {  6.  I.  2.  13;  Const.  9.  10.  C.  6.  21. 
Compare  with  Const.  17.  C.  6.  21.  and  Const.  37.  C.  3.  28;  I'Vameke,  Das  Recht  der 
Notherben,  |  35. 

«  Frameke,  Das  Recht  der  Notherben,  {  16;   Otiiek,  Comm.  Vol.  35,  p.  140,  $eq. 

»  pr.  i  1.  I.  2.  18 ;  fr.  29.  {{  1.  3.  D.  5.  2 ;   {  5.  I.  2.  13. 

•  I  4.  I.  2.  13 ;  {  2.  I    2.  18 ;  Const.  10.  C.  8.  48. 

V  This  right  is  abolUhed  in  the  Coost.  10.  C.  8.  48.  See  Olmek,  Comm.  Vol.  35, 
p.  180;  Vol.  7,  p.  11 ;  Frmmcks,  p.  185. 
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h.  Partially  adopted  children  may  olaim  the  birthright  portion  from  their 
blood  father's  estate,  but  not  from  their  adopted  father's  estate.^ 

c.  While  those  adopted  by  females  may  also  claim  the  birthright  portion 
from  their  adopted  mother's  estate.* 

2.  Id  default  of  descendants,  the  testator's  Uneal  ascendants,  provided  that 
they  would  have  inherited  as  the  proper  successors  ab  mtestato*  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood,  and  the  paternal  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
half  blood  of  the  testator  {germani  and  con$anguinei^,  also  provided  that 
they  would  have  inherited  ah  tntestato,  are  entitled  to  the  birthright  portion. 
The  brothers  and  sisters,  however,  are  entitled  to  this  portion  only  when  the 
testator  has  instituted  a  iurpis  persona  (infamous  person).^  The  brothers 
and  sisterS'oif  the  half  blood  by  the  mother  (uterini)^  and  the  nephews  and 
nieces,  have  no  right  to  the  birthright  portion.* 

3.  Extent  of  the  Birthright  Portion, 

§  708.  The  birthright  portion  is  always  a  part  of  that  share  which  the  one 
entitled  to  such  portion  would  have  received  ah  intestato?  Formerly,  in 
analogy  to  the  Lex  Falcidia  (§  771,  infra') ^  this  portion  always  conseted  in 
a  fourth  part  of  the  intestate  share  of  the  birthright  heirs,  whatever  thdr 
number  might  be.^  But  subsequently  Justinian  increased  the  birthright  por- 
tion, and  ordained  that  when  there  are  existing  four  or  less  of  -the  testator's 
descendants,  the  birthright  portion  should  be  a  third  of  the  intestate  share; 
but  when  there  are  existing  more  than  four,  it  should  be  one  half  the  intestate 
share.*  Therewith  such  descendants  as  succeed  ah  intestate  in  stirpes  are 
not  counted  according  to  polls,  but  according  to  stocks,  so  that  those  belong- 
ing to  one  stock  are  reckoned  as  one  person.*®     This  ordinance,  which  origin- 

1  Const.  10.  pr.  J  1.  C.  8.  48.     See  J  597,  supra. 

•  Because  in  Const.  6.  C.  8.  48.  they  are  rendered  equal  to  the  children  of  the 
blood  :   Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  373 ;  Vol.  35,  p.  183. 

»  J  1.  I.  2.  18  ;  fr,  1.  fr.  15.  pr.  fr.  30.  pr.  D.  6.  2. 

<  See  Franckej  p.  198  ;   Ol'dcky  Comm.  Vol.  35,  p.  96,  teq. ;  Vol.  39,  p.  272,  note  62. 

•  Const.  27.  C.  3.  28.  On  the  ancient  law,  see  fr.  8.  J  5.  D.  5.  2 ;  Const.  1.  3.  C. 
Theod.  2.  19.  and  Const.  21.  C.  3.  28.  Contra^  Oliickj  Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  12,  $eq.] 
Vol.  39,  p.  230 ;  Francke,  p.  192. 

«  Of  which,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  there  is  no  doubt:  §  1.  I.  2.  18 ;  fr.  1. 
D.  5.  2  ;  Const.  21.  27.  C;  3.  28.  See  Roazhirt,  Erbrecht,  p.  399 ;  Gl'uck,  Comm.  Vol. 
35,  p.  230. 

»  See  Franckcj  J  17;   Oluck^  Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  29-60;  Vol.  35,  p.  236. 

8  J  6.  I.  2.  18 ;  fr.  8.  2S  6.  8.  D.  5.  2  ;  Const.  29.  C.  3.  28.  Hence  in  the  Pandects 
and  Code  it  was  usually  termed  the  quarta  and  sometimes  Falcidia:  Const.  31.  C. 
3.  28. 

•  Novel  18.  c.  1.     Hence  the  verse  : 

"  Qaataor  aut  infra  natis  dant  Jura  trientem 
Sed  dant  remissem  liberie,  si  quinqne  rel  altra.** 

^^  This  is  at  least  the  common  opinion :  Gliick^  Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  60. 
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aUy  treated  of  desoeDdaots  only,  was  extended  to  ascendants  and  to  brothers 
and  sisters.^ 

4.   General  Pnnciples  of  the  Birthright  Portion, 

The  Mode  of  ComptUation,* 

§  709.  The  following  principles  are  applicable  to  the  birthright  portion  and 
the  mode  of  its  oompntation : 

1 .  To  determine  its  extent  regard  is  had  to  the  estate  leaver's  property  and 
to  the  persons  according  to  whose  number  it  is  computed,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.* 

2.  The  birthright  portion  is  computed  of  the  estate  leaver's  net  property 
afler  the  deduction  of  all  debts.* 

3.  To  determine  whether  the  birthright  portion  should  consist  of  the  half 
or  only  a  third  of  the  intestate  share  of  the  birthright  heir,  all  persons  are 
to  be  regarded  who  would  have  inherited  to  the  testator  if  he  had  died 
intestate;  consequently  such  persons  as  he  has  disinherited*  or  partially 
adopted,  and  his  poor  widow. 

4.  The  birthright  portion  is  a  part  of  the  decedent's  estate ;  consequently 
the  birthright  heir  cannot  claim  it  till  after  the  estate  leaver's  death.*  AU 
that  the  birthright  heir  will  have  lefl  to  him  by  the  estate  leaver  in  any 
manner,  be  it  as  an  instituted  heir  or  by  legacy  or  by  gifl,  in  the  event  of 
death  {donatio  mortis  causay  is  to  be  charged  to  the  birthright  portion ;  b«( 
a  gitl  in  life  (donatio  inter  vivoi)  is  only  to  be  charged  to  such  portion  when 
it  was  expressly  given  on  this  condition.* 

5.  He  who  is  liable  for  the  birthright  portion  cannot  so  greatly  diminish 
his  cHtate  by  gifls  in  life  that  those  entitled  to  such  portion  shall  be  wholly 
or  partially  deprived  thereof.  Such  a  gifl  is  termed  inojffiriosa  donatio,  and 
whether  it  be  such  a  gifl  is  determined  according  to  the  time  at  which  it 
was  made.* 

6.  The  birthright  portion  must  be  of  the  substance  of  the  estate  lefl,**  and 

>  (t'liirk,  Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  27 ;  Vol.  35,  p.  238,  9€q. ;  Franckt,  p.  207 ;  Ro$tkirt, 
Teatam.  Krbrccht,  Vol.  1,  p.  86,  ieq. 

>  francke,  {  18  ;   (iliick,  Comm.  Vol.  35,  p.  276. 
»  CoDit.  6.  C.  3.  28. 

*  fr.  8.  $  0.  D.  5.  2 ;  fr.  39.  {  1.  D.  50.  16. 
»  fr   8.  {  8.  D.  6.  2  ;  Frameke,  p.  212. 

*  AcconliDg  to  the  rule  :  Uereditat  viTentit  non  datur.     See  {  651,  iupra. 
f  fr.  8.  {  6.  D.  5.  2 ;  CootL  29.  30.  pr.  C.  3.  28 ;  Ftamcke,  {  18. 

*  fr.  25.  pr.  D.  5.  2 ;  Const.  35.  {  2.  C.  3.  28 ;  Const.  20.  {  1.  C.  6.  20.  Besides 
the  </"«  or  propter  nuptuts  donaiio  which  the  birthright  heir  descendant  obtained 
f^om  bit  or  her  ascendant,  Const.  29.  C.  3.  28,  and  the  purchasable  militia  whiclT 
the  ascendant  procured  for  him :  Const.  20.  cit. 

*  See  \  409,  t^pra,  and  the  works  cited  in  not«  3. 

*  Const  36.  {  1.  C.  3.  28.   If,  however,  the  birthright  heir  be  insUtnted  in  rs  ttriti^ 
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cannot  have  conditions,  designation  of  time  or  burdens  imposed  on  it;^  and 
if  such  be  added,  they  are  disregarded.' 

B.   OF  THE   INDEFEASIBLE   HEIBS.^ 

1.    Who  are  such  Heirs. 

§  710.  By  the  term  indefeasible  heirs  are  generally  understood  all  those 
persons  whom  a  testator  must  necessarily  r^ard,  and  in  this  wide  sense 
every  one  entitled  to  the  birthright  portion  is  an  indefeasible  heir.  But  re- 
specting the  kin  entitled  to  the  birthright  portion  there  is  an  important  d»- 
tinction.  By  the  Novel  115.  the  descendants  and  ascendants  must  be  either 
formally  instituted  as  heirs  or  formally  excluded  from  the  entire  inheritance.' 
Even  if  they  are  only  to  receive  the  birthright  portion  they  must  in  ev^ 
case  be  instituted.  But  if  they  be  instituted,  then  the  amount  of  the  birth- 
right portion  may  be  left  to  them  in  any  other  way,  e.  g,y  by  legacy.'  For 
the  reason  that  the  estate-leaver's  descendants  and  ascendants  must  be  either 
formally  instituted  or  formally  excluded,  they  are  now  termed  indefeasible 
heirs  in  the  narrow  sense.^    But  if  an  infamous  person  be  instituted,  then 

he  cannot  require  the  division  of  the  entire  estate,  but  only  that  the  things  be- 
queathed to  him  be  appraised,  and  if  their  value  be  insufficient,  that  the  deficieocy 
be  compensated. 

1  Const.  32.  Const.  33.  pr.  0.  3.  28 ;  Novel  1.  c.  38.  However,  a  burden  maj  be 
imposed  on  the  birthright  heir,  if,  for  the  burden,  a  eommodum  (adTantage),  in 
addition  to  his  birthright  portion,  be  bequeathed  to  him  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  shall  not  have  the  advantage  if  he  do  not  suffer  the  burden.  This  is 
termed  the  Cautela  Soeini  of  Marianus  Socinus  the  younger,  ain  Italian  jurist,  who 
died  in  the  year  1556  ;  he  first  declared  it  valid  in  an  opinion  on  a  testament  which 
contained  it:  Koch,  Uber  die  Socinische  Cautel,  Gieszen,  1786  j  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol. 
7,  p.  86,  seq. ;  Vol.  35,  p.  334,  ieq. ;  Francke,  p.  247. 

'  Const.  12.  C.  3.  28.  has  an  exception  to  this. 

1  Ulpian,  XX.  J  14-20;  Gains,  II.  'H  123.  124.127.  128.  130-134.  136-143:  Inst 
2.  13;  Dig.  28.  2;  Cod.  6.  28.  29.  For  the  modern  law,  see  Novel  115.  c.  3-5; 
JDondius,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  cap.  13-15;  Noodt,  De  liberorum  cxheredatione  et 
prsetiritione,  Leyden,  1692;  Ileise,  Diss  de  successoribus  necessariis,  Gottingcn, 
1802  ;  Fiirster,  Diss  de  bonorum  possessionc  liberorum  prasteritoruni  contra  tabu- 
las  parentura,  Brcslau,  1823;  Uhrig,  iiber  die  Wirkung  der  B.  P.  contra  tabul*s, 
Wiirzburg,  1844;  A.  Schmidt,  Das  formelle  Recht  der  Notherben,  Leipzig,  1862; 
Francke,  das  Recht  der  Notherben,  §  1-14;  Gliickj  Vol.  36,  p.  139;  Vol.  38,  p.  17 
(J  1421  h  ;   1425  f ) ;  Vol.  39,  J  1432. 

'  Novel  115.  c.  3.  pr.  On  the  wide  sense  in  which  Mackeldey  here  uses  the  ex- 
pression formally  excluded,  see  J  711,  infra.  Already  by  the  ancient  law  certain 
descendants  had  to  be  instituted  or  disinherited.  See  706,  $upra,  note  5,  Div.  L 
and  2  711,  infra.  Long  before  Novel  115.  there  were  indefeasible  heirs  in  the 
narrow  sense. 

•Const.  30.  pr.  §  1.  C.  3.  28.  Corap.  with  Novel  115.  c.  3.  pr. ;  Stein,  Von 
pflichtwidr.  Testam.  {  52,   p.  228;  Francke,  §  19;   Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  35,  §  1421  d. 

*The  moderns  also  term  them  heredes  necetnarii^  but  this  term  in  this  relation  is 
not  correct  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  sources ;  as  hertt  necesiarius  in  the 
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the  brotlK^rs  and  sisters  are  entitled  to  the  birthright  portion,  but  they  need  be 
neither  formallj  instituted  nor  excluded;'  but  it  suffices  if  in  such  an  event 
the  birthright  portion  be  left  to  them  in  any  other  way.  They  are  there- 
fore not  indefeasible  heirs  in  the  narrow  sense,'  in  which  sense  only  the  term 
indefeasible  heir  will  hereafter  be  used. 


2.  ModfB  hy  which   the  Indtfeagihle    Jlein  may  he  Deprived  of  the  In- 

herilance. 

§  711.  The  indefeasible  heirs  must  be  either  formally  instituted  or  form- 
ally excluded  from  the  entire  inheritance.  The  exclusion  from  the  entire  in- 
heritance, or  disinherison,  is  either  an  exheredatio  (disherison)  or  vl  prsetrritio 
(oniisnion,  passing  over).  By  exhereilatio  is  meant  the  express  declaration 
of  the  estate  leaver  that  an  indefeasible  heir  shall  be  exheres.  It  may  be 
made  in  a  testament  only,  and,  like  the  institution  of  an  indefeasible  heir, 
admits  of  no  conditions,'  and  the  exclusion  must  always  be  from  the  entire 
inheritance  and  from  every  degree  of  heir  (ab  omnibus  heredibus  and  ab 
omni  grndu)}  He  who  is  not  formally  instituted  or  disinherited  is  termed 
prmttritm  (omitted  or  passed  over).^  The  father  and  the  paternal  grand- 
father must  always  disinherit  the  tut  (blood  child),*  as  well  as  the  emancijHiti, 
if  they  do  not  institute  them ;  ^  while,  on  the  contrary,  other  deaoendants,  aa 

Roman  law  ig  such  an  heir  that  if  the  ioberiunce  is  conferred  on  him  for  any 
reason  he  must  necessarily  become  the  heir.     See  {{  732,  733,  infra. 

I  For  Jufitinian  in  relation  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  did  not  change  the  ancient 
law  br  which  the  birthright  portion  could  always  be  left  after  death  in  any  way: 
{  ult.  I.  2.  18;  Novel  18.  c.  1. 

*  The  poor  widow  does  not  belong  to  the  indefeasible  heirs,  that  is,  she  need  not 
be  instituted  to  her  proper  portion,  though  she  cannot  be  deprived  thereof  by  her 
husband.     See  {  671^  Dir.  2.  supra. 

•  fr.  3.  i  1.  D.  28.  2;  fr.  18.  D.  37.  4;  fi".  68.  in  fin.  D.  28.  5;  fr.  15.  D.  28.  7. 
HowfTer,  a  iuu*  (heir)  may  be  disinherited  conditionally  that  in  the  event  that 
the  condition  does  not  arise  he  shall  be  instituted,  because  then  in  no  event 
is  he  preterited  should  the  condition  arise  or  not:  fr.  86.  D.  28.  5;  Const.  4.  C. 
6.  25. 

♦  fr.  .'i.  {  2-4.  D.  28.  2  ;  Francke,  {  6. 
»  (  12.  1.3.  1. 

*  On  the  nature  of  tuus  kerrt  (blood  child),  see  (iriffin^er,  (aeschichte  und  neue 
Theorie  dt^r  Suitat,  Stuttgart,  1807  ;  Frameke,  l\  2,  3;  Giiick,  Comm.  Vol.  36,  p. 
139;  Schmidt,  p.  5,  note  8,  comp.  with  pp.  3,  4.  4V111  Kertdet,  in  relation  to  institu- 
tion and  disinherison,  are  only  those  who  at  thetime  of  the  making  of  the  testa- 
ment were  in  the  immediate  paternal  power  of  the  testator  {»m  heredes  in  the 
narrow  sense)  and  those  who  afterwards  come  into  the  immediate  paternal  power 
of  the  testator,  or  would  have  come  had  the  testator  survived  their  birth  {pa§tktum 
§m).  See  |  6^,  ttipra.  In  relation  to  tha  necesaary  acquisition  of  the  inheritance 
the  notion  is  mare  comprehensive.     See  {  733,  note  3,  p.  546,  t^fra. 

f  And  other  descendants  who  when  it  came  to  iatestate  succession  would  have 
btaa  called  to  the  bom^ntm  fotsumo  sa  s^  mtd*  ttbiru 
34 
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well  as  ascendants,  may  be  passed  over  or  omitted  (prHerited)}  Bat  by 
Jastioian's  later  prescript  an  exheredcUio  and  a  prmterth'o  are  inyariablj  per- 
mitted  only  for  a  just  cause,  which  most  be  stated  in  the  testament.' 

3.   Caiises  for  which  the  Indefeasible  Heirs  may  he  Deprived  of  the  In- 
heritance. 

§  712.  A.  The  canses  for  which  descendants  may  be  disinherited  or  pre- 
terited  by  their  ascendants'  are — 

1.  If  they  maliciouBly  attack  their  ascendants. 

2.  If  they  injure  them  in  a  severe  or  improper  manner. 

3.  If  they  prefer  a  complaint  against  them  for  an  offence  which  was  not  a 
public  offence. 

4.  If  they  consort  with  poison-mixers  or  sorcerers  and  engage  in  their 
occupations. 

5.  If  they  seek  the  lives  of  their  ascendants  with  poison  or  otherwise. 

6.  If  the  son  copulate  with  his  stepmother  or  his  father's  concubine;  this 
also  includes  the  case  when  the  grandchild  copulates  with  his  step-grand- 
mother, but  not  the  case  when  the  daughter  copulates  with  her  stepfather. 

7.  If  the  son  falsely  accuse  his  parents  and  thereby  cause  them  a  great 
loss  of  property. 

8.  If  the  son  or  grandson  be  requested  by  his  father,  or  by  that  grand- 
father  to  whom  the  son  or  grandson  would  inherit  should  the  father  or 
grandfather  now  die  intestate,  to  become  his  surety  for  his  release  from  tbe 
debtor ^s  prison,  and  which  the  son  or  grandson  refuses,  though  he  may  hare 
the  ability  therefor. 

9.  If  the  descendant  prevent  his  ascendant  from  making  a  testament.* 

10.  If  the  son,  contrary  to  his  parents'  will,  consort  with  arenarii  (gladi- 
ators) and  mimi  (actors),  and,  notwithstanding  his  parents*  objections,  con- 
tinue with  them;  provided,  however,  that  the  parentis  pursue  not  the  same 
occupation. 

11.  If  the  daughter  or  granddaughter  lead  a  dissolute  life;  unless  she  had 
no  opportunity  for  a  proper  marriage  or  her  parents  prevented  such  marriage, 
though  she  had  attained  her  majority.* 

12.  If  the  children  did  not  protect  their  insane  ascendants. 

1  See  the  source  citations  in  J  706,  supra,  note  5,  Div.  I.  II. 

«  Novel  115.  c.  3-5;  Weichsel^  Diss,  de  praetiritione  justa  adjecta  causa,  Giessen, 
1797. 

»  Novel  115.  c.  3  ;  Francke,  J  32  ;   Oliick,  Comm.  Vol.  37,  J  J  1424  and  1425. 

*  Should  the  parents  in  this  case  die  without  having  disinherited  the  child,  then 
such  child  is  excluded  from  the  inheritance  as  unworthy.     See  §  738,  infra. 

*  A  marriage  against  the  will  or  without  the  parents'  knowledge  is  also  cause 
for  disinherison,  excepting  if  the  circumstances  be  such  that  the'female  descend- 
ant, even  if  she  led  a  dissolute  life,  could  not  be  disinherited  and  she  marries  a 
freeman  :   Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  37,  p.  161,  seq. 
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13.  If  the  children  did  not  porohase  their  asoendants'  release  when  pri»* 
oners  of  war.' 

14.  If  the  descendants  of  orthodox  parents  connect  themselves  with  an 
heretical  religions  sect. 

B.  The  ascendants  may  be  disinherited  or  preterited  by  their  descendants 
for  the  following  canses:* 

1.  If  the  ascendants  deliyer  their  descendants  to  the  official  authorities  for 
an  offence  whose  penalty  is  death ;  unless  the  offence  were  committed  against 
the  state  or  regent. 

2.  If  they  seek  the  lives  of  their  descendants  with  poison  or  sorcery,  or 
otherwise. 

3.  If  the  father  copulate  with  the  wife  or  concubine  of  his  family  son.' 

4.  If  the  parents  prevent  t^eir  children  from  disposing  by  testament  of 
things  of  which  they  may  testamentate. 

5.  If  the  asccndont  seek  to  destroy  the  understanding  of  his  or  her  mar- 
riage partner  by  poison,  or  otherwise  to  destroy  his  or  her  life. 

6.  If  the  children  or  one  of  them  become  insane,  and  the  parents  do  not 
care  for  them  or  it. 

7.  If  the  child  be  imprisoned,  and  the  parents  do  not  strive  to  release  it 

8.  If  the  parents  of  an  orthodox  child  are  heretics. 

Offences  other  than  these  do  not  authorise  dbinherison  or  preterition.^ 
Whether  a  reconciliation  has  the  effect  of  nullifying  either  of  the  foregoing 
causes  is  doubted,  but  according  to  general  principles  it  has.' 

p.   0058EQUBNCE8   OF  AN   ILLBOAL   BXCLU8I0N.' 

1.  In  General, 

§  713.  When  a  testator  has  not  observed  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  in 
relation  to  his  indefeasible  heirs  and  birthright  portionees,  then  the  following 
cases  arise : 

I.  If  the  indefeasible  heirs  be  instituted,  then  they  cannot  contest  the 
testament,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  birthright  portion  had  not  been  left  to 
them,  because  in  this  event  they  have  an  action  only  for  supplying  the 

>  Provided  (but  the  child  to  be  difinberited  was  at  the  time  of  the  commitdoa 
of  the  ofTeDce  lifted  at  least  eighteen  jeart :  Norel  115.  c.  3.  {  13;  Oliickf  Vol.  37, 
p.  165. 

•Norel  116.  c.  4. 

*  What  it  said  respecting  concubines  is  not  applicable  to  the  mistresses  of  Ibe 
present  dnj. 

«  aiiifk,  Vol.  37,  p.  176,  teq.    See  Sckmidi,  Das  formelle  Recbt,  p.  163. 

»  arg.  I  12.  I.  4.  4;  fr.  11.  {  1.  D.  47.  10;  aHek,  Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  217  ;  rrmukt, 
p.  414. 

*See  the  works  cited  (  706,  note  2,  and  {  710,  note  1,  myra;  Steim^  Tber  die 
Lebre  des  Kom.  Rechts  ron  ptlichlwidrigen  Testamenten,  Brlangen,  179S;  ifecA, 
BonortiB  posiessio,  Giesten,  17f»9,  p.  134,  9f^. ;  <8cAirfpp«,  Diss,  de  qaerela  inofllclosi 
tesumenti,  Guttingen,  1S03 ;  Frmmekt,  {  27-31.     See  notes  2,  3,  4,  p.  533. 
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deficiency.^     The  same  rule  applies  to  the  brothers  and  sisters,  if  only  a  part 
of  the  birthright  portion  be  left  to  them  in  anywise  (§  710,  gupra)* 

'  II.  In  the  case  when  the  indefeasible  heirs  and  the  birthright  portionees 
are  not  instituted,  the  law  previdns  to  Novel  115.  differs  from  the  law  of  this 
Novel. 

A.  By  the  previous  law — 

1.  ^?/i  (blood  children)  preterited  by  their  father  or  paternal  grandfather 
might  contest  by  the  civil  law  the  testament  as  null,  if  at  the  time  of  making 
the  testament  they  were  already  mi;  or  as  rvptvm  (post-iovalid),  if  they 
became  so  afterwards  {postumi)  ;^  the  preterit^d  emancipate  might  demand 
the  possession  of  the  estate  against  the  testament  (honorum  possessto  contra 
tabvlas),  which  was  also  given  to  the  preterited  ^i  and  to  those  heirs  who 
could  not  be  preterited  {commuso  per  alium  ^icto),  and  also  to  certain  insti- 
tuted sm's  and  emancipafis.*  This  was  also  the  rule  when  legacies  were  left 
to  the  preterited  heirs. 

2.  When,  however,  children,  whether  sui  or  emancipafij  were  formally 
disinherited  by  their  father  or  pat<irnal  grandfather,  then  they  were  entitled 
to  the  querela  tnofficwsi  testameiiti,  if  they  could  show  that  they  were  wrong- 
fully disinherited.*  This  rule  did  not  apply  when  their  birthright  portion 
was  in  whole  or  as  a  legacy  in  part  bequeathed  to  them.  By  an  earlier  ordi- 
nance of  Justinian  they  were  restricted,  in  the  latter  case,  to  the  action  ad 
svpplendam  Icgitimam,* 

3.  Against  the  testament  of  any  of  the  other  ascendants,  e.  g.,  the  mother's, 
as  well  as  against  that  of  any  of  the  descendants,  one  disinherited  or  pre- 
terited had  only  the  same  legal  remedy  as  the  formally  disinherited  suus  or 
emancipatui  had.' 

4.  The  like  remedy  was  against  the  testament  of  any  of  the  brothers  or 
sisters,  when  the  testator  instituted  an  infamous  person  without  leaving  his 
brothers  or  sisters  the  birthright  portion.®  By  the  ancient  law  the  effect  of 
the  querela  nuUitatis  was  that  in  geueral  the  whole  testament  became  invalid, 
while  in  the  honorum  possessio  against  the  testament  and  in  the  querela 
inofficxosi  testamenti  often  some  of  the  testament  was  sustained.* 

^  2  3. 1.  2.  18  ;  Const.  30.  pr.  Const.  35.  J  2.  Const.  36.  C.  3.  28  ;  Novel  115.  c.  5.  pr.; 
Oliickj  Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  147  ;  Vol.  36,  J  1421  f ;  Schleinitz^  Comin.  de  actione  qua  ad 
supplendam  legitimara  agitur,  Gottingen,  1819;  Franckt^  JJ  25,  26. 

•  Ilrinekenj  Diss,  de  parentibus  et  fratribus,  etc.,  Helmstadt,  1762. 

•Ulpian,  XXII.  J  14,  seq.]  Gaius,  II.  g  123;  pr.  J  1.  I.  2.  13;  fr.  30.  D.  28.  2; 
Const.  4.  C.  6.  28. 

•  Ulpian,  XXII.  J  23  ;  XXVIII.  {  2-4 ;  Gaius,  II.  §  135  ;  §  3-7.  I.  2.  13  ;  Dig.  37. 4. 
»  fr.  1-3.  D.  5.  2  ;  fr.  10.  §  5.  D.  37.  4 ;  fr.  6.  J  2.  fr.  7.  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  5.  2. 

«  Const.  30.  31.  C.  3.  28. 

'  §  7-  I-  2.  13;  i  2.  I.  2.  18;  Const.  17.  28.  C.  3.  28. 

•  Const.  27.  C.  3.  28.  • 

•  Ulpian,  XXII.  {  16.  18 ;  J  1.  I.  2.  17 ;  fr.  10.  J  2.  D.  37.  5 ;  fr.  8.  J  16.  fr.  28.  D. 
5.  2 ;  fr.  7.  D.  28.  2. 
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B.  The  modern  law  or  the  Novel  115.  c.  3-5 

1.  Has  not  changed  anght  in  regard  to  brothers  and  sistera;  these  have 
the  ancient  querela  inofficiosi  te$tamcnti  with  its  ancient  effect. 

2.  In  regard  to  parents  and  children  Justinian  prescribed  that  thej  should 
always  institute  each  other,  and  that  a  total  exclusion  shall  be  permitted  only 
for  one  of  the  causes  especially  designated  in  the  Novel,  and  which  cause  is 
mentioned  in  the  testament.'  If  this  new  ordinance  of  Justinian's  be  vio- 
lated because  no  reason,  or  no  legal  reason,  or  a  legal  though  false  reason,  be 
given,  then  the  institution  of  an  heir  is  invalid,  while  the  remaining  pro- 
visions in  the  testament,  especially  the  l^acies,  retain  their  validity.  Re- 
specting the  legal  remedies  three  different  modes  are  maintained  by  jurists : 

a.  By  the  pure  nullity  system  the  testament  may  always  be  contested  by  a 
querela  uuUkafi*  ex  Jure  novo,  or,  as  it  b  better  expressed,  by  the  usual 
hereJaiis  petiiio  ah  inte$tato} 

h.  By  the  inofficious  system  the  testament  may  always  be  contested  by  the 
querela  mojffieioii  testamenti} 

c.  By  a  mixed  system,  when  no  reason  or  no  legal  reason  is  given,  the 
testament  may  be  contested  as  being  null ;  but  when  the  legal  reason  alleged 
is  untrue,  then  the  testament  may  be  contested  as  being  inofficious.*  Of 
these  three  systems,  at  present  that  of  the  pure  nullity  has  the  most  sup- 
porters,* but  in  the  present  practice  the  mixed  system  is  most  followed.* 

2.    Of  (lie  Plaint  of  Inofficious  Testament  (querela  inofficiosi  testamenti).* 

a.  By  whom  it  may  be  Instituted. 

§  714.  The  querela  inofficiosi  testamenti  is 

1 .  Primarily  for  those  descendants  of  the  estate  leaver  who  are  birthright 
portionees.  If  there  be  no  descendants,  or  if  the  desoeodanta  cannot  or  will 
Dot  institute  the  plaint,  then  such  plaint  b  for 

»  Francke,  J{  27,  30. 

*  Martinut  et  Aso  io  gloftta  ad  L.  6.  D.  de  inoflT.  tcsum.  ei  ad  Authent.  coll.  8. 
tit.  16.  c.  3;  Sckneidt,  De  querela  iooflT.  tett.  later  pareates  et  liberos  exole,  Wirce- 
barg,  1778  ;  fVaneke,  {  39 ;  Gluek,  Corom.  Vol.  37,  p.  245,  seq. ;  SchwUdl,  p.  172,  §tq. 

>  Cuj'as,  Ad  Not.  18.  aod  Comm.  in  L.  3.  de  liberit  et  poitum. ;  DontUui,  Coaim. 
jar.  ciT.  Lib.  6,  c.  13  ;  Duartnut,  Comm.  ad  tit.  Dig.  de  iooflT.  test.  c.  3,  \n  hii  works, 
p.  174;  Vott,  Comm.  ad  ^aad.  Lib.  6,  til.  2,  {  23;  Kock^  Booor.  potaettio,  p.  140; 
GlUck,  Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  347. 

*  J.  BuMcmius  ft  Acruniut,  io  gloMa,  DOte  2,  tupra ;  B^ubold,  Ditt.  de  differenUb 
inter  tettaro.,  Leipstc,  1784. 

*  See  alto  note  2.  Mackeldej  preferred  the  iDofficions  sjitem ;  be  retted  on 
JuliftD  Epitome,  Novel  115,  and  oo  the  lenns  "fmomo  "  and  *'#PdnMUo  UstmmmUoJ'* 

*  Od  the  diflfereot  riewt  and  tvttemt,  tee  Koek,  Booomm  pott.,  {  131-164  ;  Oluek, 
Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  335-351  ;  Vol.  37,  p.  245. 

*  See  the  workt  cited  in  {  706,  note  ],  p.  525,  {  710,  note  1,  {  713,  note  6,  napra ; 
fhrnetlus,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  1&,  c.  3-10;  BmrUtisek,  Erbrecht,  {  128-134; 
Frmmeke,  \  20-24. 
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2.  Those  asceDdants  who  are  birthright  portionees,  and  if  an  infamoiB 
person  be  instituted,  then  such  plaint  is  for  the  testator's  brothers  and 
sisters,  namely,  the  germanis  and  consanffuinets.  When,  in  any  case,  seye- 
ral  persons  are  entitled  to  institute  the  plaint  at  the  same  time,  and  one  of 
these  will  not  institute  it  or  omits  so  to  do,  then  his  interest  accmes  to  the 
others ;  ^  and  when  they  who  are  primarily  entitled  jointly  will  not  or  cannot 
institute  the  plaint,  then  it  vests  in  the  next  entitled.* 


b.  Against  whom  the  Plaint  of  Inofficious  Testament  mag  be  Instituted. 

§  715.  The  plaint  must  be  brought  against  the  heirs  instituted  by  the 
testament.'  If  it  be  brought  by  descendants  or  ascendants,^  then  all  the 
heirs,  whoever  they  be,  are  made  defendants ; '  and  in  the  event  that  the 
complainant  denies  the  existence  of  the  causes  assigned  for  disinherison, 
then  by  the  modern  law  such  defendants  must  prove  it.*  A  plaint  brought 
by  Jbrothers  and  sisters  may  be  only  against  that  heir  who  is  an  infamous 
person.  In  this  case  the  complainant  must  prove  the  turpitude  of  the  de- 
fendant and  that  he  was  preterited  without  cause.^ 


c.  The  Object  of  the  Plaint  ' 

§  716.  The  object  of  the  plaint  is  the  rescission  of  the  testament  and  the 
restitution  of  the  inheritance.  If  the  complainant  be  the  only  intestate  heir, 
then  the  plaint  is  for  the  entire  inheritance,  otherwise  only  for  the  portion 
which  he  would  have  received  ab  intestcUo,^  unless  there  is  a  Jus  accrescendi 
(§  714,  supra),*  The  brothers  and  sisters  also  can  sue  only  the  instituted 
infamous  person  for  their  intestate  portion,  and  when  a  reputable  person 
and  an  infamous  person  are  instituted,  then  the  plaint  may  be  brought  by 
them  only  for  what  the  latter  is  to  have  by  the  testament.^® 

1  fr.  16.  pr.  fr.  17.  pr.  fr.  23.  {  2.  D.  5.  2. 

•  According  to  the  principles  of  J  671,  Div.  3,  aupra^  see  fr.  1.  §  7.  D.  38.  8;  fr. 
31.  pr.  fr.  14.  D.  5.  2  ;  Const.  24.  C.  3.  28 ;   OlUck,  Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  380,  teq, 

'  The  plaint,  however,  is  suspended  till  they  enter  iilto  the  inheritance  :  fr.  8.  } 
10.  D.  5.  2. 

*  Namely,  according  to  the  pare  inofficious  system  or  according  to  the  mixed 
system. 

^  fr.  8.  J  2.  D.  5.  2.  It  may  also  be  brought  against  every  one  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  heir :  Const.  1.  10.  C.  3.  28. 

«  Novel  115.  c.  3.  J  14.  in  fin.     See  c.  4.  J  9.  lb. 

»  fr.  3.  5.  D.  6.  2 ;  Const.  27.  C.  3.  28.  See  Const.  22.  30.  pr.  Const.  34.  C.  3. 
28;  Const.  10.  C.  5.  9  ;  contra^  Francke,  p.  293,  seq, ;  but  see  Gluck^  Vol.  37,  p.  123, 
9eq. 

8  fr.  8.  J  8.  fr.  19.  fr.  23.  J  3.  D.  6.  2. 

•fr.  17.  pr.  fr.  23.  J  2.  D.  5.  2. 

w  Const.  3.  C.  Th.  3.  19  j  Const.  27.  C.  3.  28 ;  Franeke,  Notherbenrecht,  p.  268. 
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d.  Effect  of  the  Plaint} 

§  717.  A.  If  the  plaint  be  Bueceseftil,  it  has  the  following  effect : 

1 .  If  the  plnint  were  instituted  by  descendants  or  ascendants,  which  is  the 
plaint  of  the  modern  law  (§§  713^  714,  ntpra),  then  the  testament  as  re- 
spects the  institotion  of  heirs  is  wholly  invalid  when  the  complainant  ob- 
tains a  decree  for  its  total  rescission ;  and  it  is  partly  invalid  when  sach 
decree  is  for  its  partial  rescission  (§  716,  mpra),  while  all  the  other  testa- 
mentary dispositions,  such  as  le^cies  and  fideicammtsM,  remain  valid.*  If 
the  institution  of  the  heir  be  wholly  invalidated, 

a.  Then  tho  pure  intestate  inheritance  succession  takes  place,  and  the  in- 
testate heirs  who  had  no  right  to  a  plaint  also  participate  in  the  success.' 

fj.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  the  institution  of  tho  heirs  be  only  partly  in- 
validated, then  a  mixed  inheritance  succession  takes  place,  namely,  it  is  in- 
testate as  to  the  portion  which  the  complainant  receives  and  it  is  testamentary 
as  to  the  portion  which  remains  to  the  instituted  heirs.  Each  contributes 
to  the  debts  and  legacies  in  proportion  to  his  share.^ 

2.  If  the  plaint  be  instituted  by  the  brothers  and  sisters,  which  is  the 
plaint  of  the  ancient  law  (§  713,  gfipra),  then  if  only  an  infamous  person  be 
instituted  and  his  institution  as  heir  be  wholly  invalidated,  the  entire  testa- 
ment becomes  invalid  and  the  pure  inheritance  succession  takes  place,  and 
thereupon  they  who  had  no  right  to  a  plaint  also  participate.  Hut  if  the 
institution  of  the  infamous  person  be  not  wholly  invalidated,  then  a  mixed 
inheritance  succession  takes  place  and  the  legacies  remain  partly  valid. 
Such  is  the  case  when  a  reputable  person  and  an  infamous  person  are  inaii* 
tuted,  and  the  institution  of  the  latter  is  wholly  or  partly  invalidated  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  complainant's  intestate  portion,  while  the  instito- 
tion of  the  former  remains  valid,  and  the  legacies  imposed  on  him  are  sus- 
tained.* 

B.  If  the  plaint  be  unsuccessful,  then  the  testament  retains  its  validity, 
and  generally  the  complainant  is  punbhed  by  the  loss  of  all  that  was  d^ 
signed  for  him  in  the  testament.* 

e.   (>/  the  Peculiarities  and  Cessation  of  the  Plaint. 

§  71H.  Of  the  plaint  of  inofficious  testament  there  is  yet  to  be  remarked — 
1.  That  it  is  only  permitted  when  the  complainant  has  no  other  legal 
remedy.' 

1  Stnn,  Vou  pflichtw.  TenUm   {  3e>39;   OlHek,  Comm.  Vol.  7,  p.  442,  9tq. 

*  Novel  1 1&.  c.  3.  {  14.  ia  da.     See  c.  4.  )  9.  Ibid. 

'  Novel  115.  c.  3.  {  14.  in  fio.     Bat  should  it  appear  thai  the  complaiaant  was 
not  the  neit  ioiettate  heir,  then  his  triamph  would  be  fniitlesi  :  fr.  6.  {  1.  D.  6.  S. 
«  fr.  15.  \  2.  fr.  16.  pr.  fr.  19.  fr.  25.  {  1.  D.  5.  2. 

•  arf.  fr.  15.  H-  ff.  24.  D.  5.  2  ;  Cooit.  13.  C.  3.  3S. 
•fr.  8.  (  14.  I).  5.  2.     See  {  738,  note  6,  mfr^, 

f  I  2.  I.  2.  IS  i  OlHtk^  Coma.  Vol.  35,  p.  3M,  ooU  37. 
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2.  That  it  most  be  instituted  within  five  years  from  the  time  when  the 
testamentary  heirs  entered  into  the  inheritance.^ 

3.  It  is  transmitted  to  the  heirs  of  him  who  is  entit-led  to  institate  it  only 
when  he  had  made  preparations  in  his  life  for  its  institution,  or  if  he  die, 
leaving  descendants,  while  the  tes'tamentary  heir  deliberates.' 

4.  It  cannot  be  instituted  against  the  testament  of  a  soldier  made  in  die 
field,  provided  he  knew  that  he  either  had  or  might  expect  to  have  inde- 
feasible heirs ;'  nor  can  it  be  instituted  against  the  testament  of  a  family  son 
disposing  of  his  castreiise  peculvum^  so  long  as  the  testator  is  a  family  son, 
nor  against  the  testament  by  which  a  family  son  disposes  of  his  quasi  ca$- 
trense  pecuUum,  unless  the  testator  be  an  ecclesiastic;^  nor  can  it  be  insti- 
tuted against  a  father's  pupillary  substitution,^  nor  against  an  eocheredoHoj 
qua  bona  mente  Jit,  that  is,  when  one  excludes  his  indefeasible  heir  with  a 
view  of  benefiting  him.* 

II.  Other  Testamentary  Objects. 

§  719.  Besides  the  institution  of  direct  heirs  and  the  proper  regard  for 
indefeasible  heirs,  both  of  which  are  essential  in  a  testament,  it  may  contain 
many  other  dispositions,  such  as  substitutions,  legacies,  Jideicommissa,  nomi- 
nation of  tutors  and  manumissions,  all  of  which  depend  on  the  volition  of 
the  testator.  The  testamentary  tutorship  has  been  treated  of  in  §§  622, 623, 
and  manumissions  in  §  132,  tTi/ra,  and  legacies  and  fideicommtssa  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  doctrine  of  codicils,  as  legacies  and  fideicommissa  can  be  as 
effectually  created  by  codicil  as  by  testament  (§  755,  teq.^  infra).  There 
yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  substitution  of  direct  heirs,  which,  like  their 
institution,  can  only  be  made  by  testament. 

a.  vulgar  substitution. 

§  720.  The  several  substitutions  which  occur  in  the  Roman  law  cannot 
be  comprehended  in  a  general  idea ;  therefore,  each  must  be  considered  sep- 
arately. 

The  vulgar  substitution  (^vulgaris  suhstitiUioy  is  the  nomination  of  an- 

»  fr.  8.  i  17.  fr.  9.  D.  5.  2  ;  Const.  34.  36.  i  2.  C.  3.  28  ;  Const.  2.  C.  2.  41  ;  Unter- 
holzner,  Verjiihrungslehre,  Vol.  2,  §  169-171  ;  Francke,  p.  313,  ieq. ;  Oluck,  Vol.  35, 
p.  441,  teq. 

«  fr.  6.  J  2.  fr.  7.  D.  5.  2  ;  Const.  6.  34.  0.  3.  28. 

»  J  6.  I.  2.  13;  Const.  9.  C.  3.  28;  Const.  9.  10.  C.  6.  21.  comp.  with  Const.  17. 
C.  6.  21. 

*  Const.  37.  C.  8.  28;  Novel  123.  c.  19. 

6  fr.  8.  J  6.  D.  6.  2  ;  cap.  1.  in  fin.  de  testam.  in  6to.     See  J  721,  Dir.  4,  infra. 

«  fr.  18.  D.  28.  2 ;  fr.  16.  §§  2.  3.  D.  27.  10 ;  fr.  12.  §  2.  fr.  47.  pr.  D.  38.  2  ;  Const. 
25.  C.  3.  28;   Gliickf  Coram.  Vol.  37,  J  1425  e;  Schmidt,  p.  166,  seq, 

^  Gains,  II.  {  174-178  ;  Ulpian,  XXII.  §§  33.  34 ;  Paul,  III.  4.  B.  {§  4-  5  ;  Jnst.  2. 
15;  Dig.  28.  6;  Cod.  6.  25;  DonelluSj  Coram,  jur.  civ.  Lib.  6,  c.  23,  24;  Franek, 
Diss,  de  origine  et  natura  vnlgaris  et  pupillaris  subetitutionis,  Jena,  1829  ;  Oluckf 
Comm.  Vol.  40,  2  1445-1449. 
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Other  direct  heir  for  the  case  that  the   heir   first  nominated  will  not  or 
cannot  be  heir.'     This  substitution  is  govemed  by  the  following  principles  : 

1.  Eveiy  one  entitled  to  make  a  testament  can  substitute  in  this  manner. 

2.  As  this  substitution  is  only  the  nomination  of  another  direct  heir,  in 
the  event  that  the'  first  named  should  not  become  the  heir,  therefore  it  can 
be  made  only  by  testament,  and  only  such  person  can  be  substituted  as  can 
be  instituted  heir  (§  703,  $upra), 

3.  The  substitution  can  be  made  in  several  ways :  for  the  first  heir  may 
be  substituted  a  second,  for  the  second  a  third,  etc.  {KeredeM  secundo^  tertio 
gradu  scribrre)^  to  which  the  rule  applies,  *^  iubsttiuius  $ubstit\Uo  cut  tubsti- 
tutujt  iniUituto^'^ — several  heirs  may  be  substituted  for  one  heir  and  one  may 
be  substituted  for  several;'  and  several  heirs  of  the  first  degree  and  several 
substituted  heirs  may  be  substituted  for  each  other  reciprocally  (substitutio 
recxproca  $,  mutud),* 

4.  The  substitution  becomes  efiectual  as  soon  as  the  case  for  which  it  was 
made  arises.^  I 

5.  The  effect  of  the  substitution  is  that  the  substitute  takes  the  place  of 
him  for  whom  he  is  substituted.  And  generally  he  receives  the  portion 
which  the  substituted  would  have  received,  unless  he  has  co-substitutes,  in 
which  case  he  must  divide  with  them.* 

6.  The  substitution  is  extinguished  when  the  instituted  heir  or  a  former 
flobstituted  heir  becomes  heir,^  when  the  instituted  heir  profits  by  a  trans- 
mission to  his  heirs/  when  the  substitute  dies  before  the  instituted  heir,* 
when  the  substitute  does  not  become  instituted  heir  by  the  mutual  substitu- 
tion/* when  the  substitution  b  conditional  and  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled." 

1  The  lubstitntioD  of  direct  heirs  onlj  Is  ipoken  of  here.  Bot  tnbstitationt  of 
legacies,  JideieommUta  and  donationsa  m&rtis  eausa  are  also  permitted :  f^.  &0.  pr. 
D.  31  ;  CoDSt.  UQ.  {  7.  C.  6.  61. 

s  I  3.  I.  2.  15 ;  fr.  27.  41.  pr.  f^.  47.  D.  28.  6 ;  f^.  69.  D.  29.  2. 

>{  1.  1.2.  15. 

«  fr.  37.  {  I.  D.  28.  5 ;  fr.  4.  {  1.  D.  28.  6 ;  f^.  64.  D.  31.  Such  mutoal  substitu- 
UoQ  differs  in  several  points  from  the  jut  accreseetuii :  fr.  23.  24.  32.  41.  pr.  {{  1.  4. 
D.  28.  7;  fr.  9.  D.  38.  16;  Renter^  Diss,  de  snbstitntione  reciproca,  etc.,  Halle, 
1750 ;   aiiiek,  Comm.  Vol.  40,  p.  3t9,  9«q, 

A  fr..3.  69.  D.  29.  2 ;  Const.  3.  C.  6.  26.  Shonld  the  testator's  expression  merely 
provide  for  the  event  that  the  preceding  heir  will  not  become  heir,  then  this  case 
tacitlj  includes,  according  to  the  usual  opinion,  the  other  case  when  he  cannot 
become  heir,  and  vie*  Ptrta:  arg.  fr.  4.  pr.  I).  28.  6 ;  tr.  101.  D.  35.  1  ;  Const.  3.  C. 
C  24 ;  Const.  4.  C  6.  26  ;  eontrm,  (ilutk,  Yol.  40,  p.  301,  tf^. 

•  {  2.  I.  2.  15  ;  fr.  24.  fr.  45.  )  1.  D.  28.  6 ;  Const.  1.  C.  6.  26. 

f  Const.  5.  C.  6.  26.  See  Gluek,  Vol.  40,  p.  361 ;  &o*Mkirt,  TesUm.  Erbrecht,  Vol. 
1,  p.  301,  uq. 

•  That  is,  when  the  instituted  heir  dies  before  accepUnce  the  right  is  transmitted 
to  his  heir,  who  takes  precedence  of  the  substitute :  Oluck,  Vol.  40,  p.  337  ttq, 

•  Const,  nn.  {  4.  C.  6.  51. 

»  fr.  23.  4ft.  I  1.  D.  38.  6.  u  fr.  14.  21.  23.  D.  38.  6. 
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B.   PUPILLARY  SUBSTITUTION. 

§  721.  Pupillary  substitution  {pnptUaris  suhstttutw)  consists  in  a  ^tberor 
paternal  grandfather  nominating  an  heir  for  an  impubescent  child  immediately 
subject  to  his  paternal  power,  in  the  event  that  such  child  should  die  aft^ 
his  father  or  grandfather,  in  his  impubescence.^  Hence  it  is  a  testament 
which  one  makes  for  his  impubescent  child,  because  such  child,  while  impa- 
bescent,  cannot  testamentate. 

1.  As  this  right  emanates  from  the  paternal  power,  he  only  has  it  who  has 
such  power  or  would  have  had  it  if  he  had  survived  the  birth  of  the  impu- 
bescent child.  He  has  this  right  in  relation  to  those  impubescent  children 
only  who,  if  he  were  inherited  to  ah  intesfato^  would  appear  as  his  children 
and  grandchildren  {sui  heredes),  without  distinction  whether,  at  the  time  of 
the  making  orthe  testament,  they  were  immediately  in  his  paternal  power  or 
whether  they  became  so  afterwards,  or  whether  they  are  his  posthumoos 
children  (posthumi  siii)  in  the  narrow  sense.^ 

2.  He  who  is  entitled  may  generally  nominate  an  heir  for  the  entire  estate 
of  the  impubescent,  whether  such  property  emanated  from  him  or  whetb^ 
the  child  acquired  it  otherwise.' 

3.  When  he  exercises  such  right  he  must  necessarily  nominate  an  heir  fo^ 
himself.^  He  need  not  nominate  the  child,  but  the  father  may  disinherit  the 
child  for  just  cause  and  may  substitute  for  him  pupillarily.^  Hence,  in 
pupillary  substitution,  two  testaments  are  to  be  considered :  the  one  which 
the  father  makes  for  himself  and  the  one  which  he  makes  for  his  child.*  He 
may  make  them  both  in  one  instrument,  or  one  in  writing  and  the  other 
orally.^  If  he  make  them  both  at  the  same  time,  then  he  need  observe  the 
usual  formalities  but  once,  and  it  is  imujateriul  whether  he  nominate  his 
own  or  his  child's  heir  first;®  but  if  he  make  them  at  different  times,  then 
he  must  make  his  testament  first,  and  must  specially  observe  the  usual  form- 

1  Gaius,  II.  i  179-184 ;  Ulpian,  XXIII.  ?g  7.  9 ;  Inst.  2.  16 ;  Dig.  28.  6  ;  C.  6.  26. 
See  g  720,  supra^  note  7  ;  Donellus,  Comni.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  6,  c.  25,  26 ;  Deneken^  Diss, 
de  successione  ex  pupillari  substitutione,  Gottingen,  1781  ;  KiUtner^  Diss,  de  papil* 
lari  testamento,  Leipsic,  1788  (contains  a  history  of  pupillary  substitution) ;  Gluck^ 
Comm.  Vol.  40,  J  1450-1455. 

'  That  is,  such, as  are  born  after  his  death  and  would  have  been  immediately  in 
his  power  if  he  had  lived:  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  28.  6;  pr.  I.  2.  16.  Theophilus  ad  h.  1. ; 
Gaius,  II.  §  183;  Ulpian,  XXIII.  §  7. 

•  fr.  10.  J  5.  D.  28.  6.  The  arrogating  father,  however,  can  substitute  pupillarily 
only  for  the  property  emanating  from  himself:  fr.  10.  J  6.  D.  28.  6.  See  {  5d4, 
9upra. 

*  fr.  1.  J  3.  fr.  2.  J  1.  D.  28.  6 ;  J  5.  I.  2.  16. 
6fr.  1.  \  2.  D.  28.  6  ;  g  4.  I.  2    16. 

*2  2.  I.  2.  16;  Gaius,  II.  J  180;   Brunnemann,  Substitutio  pupillaris  vel  quasi 
duplex  testamentum,  Leipsic,  1788. 
f  fr.  20.  i  1.  D.  28.  6. 
8  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  28.  6. 
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alities  Id  each.'  But  the  child's  teetameot  is  alwiys  regarded  as  a  coostituent 
part  and  appendage  of  the  father's  testament,  wherefore  it  stands  or  falls 
with  it.' 

4.  In  regard  to  the  person  of  the  suhstttatee,  their  namher  and  the  degree 
of  suhstitution,  the  father  is  wholly  nnrestricted,  so  that  he  may  exclude  even 
the  indefetsihle  heirs  and  birthright  portionees  of  the  child.' 

5.  He  may  nominate  the  pupillary  substitute  to  endure  till  the  child  is  of 
testamentary  age,  not  beyond  it;  but  he  may  for  a  shorter  time.* 

6.  When  the  father  institutes  the  child  he  cannot  expressly  combine  the 
vulgar  substitution  only  with  the  pupillary  substitution  ;  but  whenever  he  has 
expressly  mentioned  only  the  one,  the  other  is  tacitly  understood,  unless  he 
has  declared  the  contrary.^ 

7.  The  pupillary  substitution  is  extinguished  when  the  paternal  testament 
is  bvalid,*  when  the  child  for  whom  there  was  a  pupillary  substitution 
becomes  pubescent,^  when  the  child  passes  from  the  testator's  power  before 
his  death,'  oldies  before  the  father;  in  this  case,  however,  it  will  be  sus- 
tained as  a  vulgar  substitution,  according  to  the  principle  stated  in  div.  6, 
when  the  child  has  been  instituted.* 


C.    THE    SOLDIKR's    PRIVILEQE    TS    REGARD  TO   VULGAR   AND    PUPILLARY 

SUBSTITUTION. 

§  722.  The  soldier,  when  he  testamentates  Jnrt  militfiri  (§  697,  tupra)^ 
has  many  privileges  in  regard  to  vulgar  and  pupillary  substitution.'* 

1.  He  may,  even  when  the  first  heir  whom  he  has  nominated  fur  himself 
will  actually  become  heir,  substitute  for  such  heir  a  second,  and  for  the 
second  a  third,  etc.,  so  that  the  substitute  shall  become  his  direct  heir;" 

»  fr.  2.  {  4-7.  D.  28.  6. 
»  J  5.  I.  2.  16. 

*  fr  H.  \  5.  D.  5.  2;  cap  1.  de  testam.  in  6to ;  Oluek^  Comm.  Vol.  40,  p.  391; 
Maukirt,  Testmn.  Erbrecht,  Vol.  1,  p.  3S4,  9*q, 

«  fr.  7.  14.  D.  2S  6.     See  fr.  21.  Ibid. 

•Giiius,  11.  $2  179.  ISO;  fr.  I.  {  1.  fr.  4.  pr.  D.  28.6;  fr.  29.  D.  28.  2;  pr.  I.  2.  16; 
Const.  2.  4.  C.  6.  26. 

*  {  5.  I.  2.  16.  If,  however,  the  child  were  inititnted,  then  the  papillary  tnbsti- 
tution  remainfl  ralid,  eveo  if  the  child  do  not  become  the  tettamenUrj,  but  the 
intesUte,  heir :  fr.  2.  (  1.  D.  28.  6.  The  popillarj  sobstitution  alto  continnet  wtdid 
if  the  paternal  tetUment,  according  to  Novel  116,  ceases  to  exist  quo^  kendi$ 
ma^^tuttontm.  By  the  ancient  law,  however,  It  also  ceased  by  the  success  of  the 
qufrtla  tnofSaon  Ustammtt :  fr.  8.  {  5.  D.  6.  2. 

»  pr.  2  «.  I.  2.  16 ;  fr.  7.  14.  21.  D.  28.  6. 

*  fr.  2.  pr.  fr.  41.  ^  2.  D.  28.  6. 

*  8ee  Cicero  de  oratore,  Lib.  1.  e.  39.  57. 

M  Batter,  Diss,  de  substitatiooe  militArl,  in  his  works,  Vol.  1,  No.  6  ;  OliUk,  Comm. 
Vol.  42,  p.  107,  9«q. 

M  fir.  5.  fr.  15.  {  4.  D.  29.  1 ;  Const.  8.  C.  6.  26. 
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while  in  the  case  of  the  civilian  {paganus)  a  universal  JicMcommist  oubf 
would  be  founded  by  such  a  substitution  (§  782,  in/ra). 

2.  Ho  has  the  right  of  pupillary  substitution  even  when  he  has  no  paternal 
power  over  the  child  ;^  he  may  substitute  pupillarily  for  such  child  even 
beyond  the  age  of  puberty;  such  substitution,  however,  in  both  cases  is 
valid  only  in  regard  to  the  estate  derived  from  the  soldier.*  He  need  not 
noniiuate  an  heir  for  himself,  and  hence  a  pupillary  substitution  made  by 
him  is  not  extinguished  even  if  his  own  testament  become  invalid.'  Sudi  a 
substitution  made  yure  militart,  differing  from  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  at 
present  b  termed  9ubstitutio  militarts,  and  in  this  the  rule  does  not  apply 
that  the  pupillary  substitution  tacitly  contains  the  vulgar  substitution,  and 
vice  versa.* 

D.   QUASI  PUPILLARY   SUBSTITUTION. 

§  723.  Justinian  introduced  another  kind  of  substitution,  analogous  to 
pupillary  substitution,  by  which  he  gave  the  ascendants  to  an  insane  child 
the  right  to  nominate  an  heir  in  the  event  of  such  child  dying  insane,  as 
such  child,  while  insane,  cannot  testamentate.  Justinian  terms  this  kind  of 
substitution  substituU'o  ad  exemplum  pupiUaris  ;  at  present  it  is  termed  «ti^- 
stttutto  qu<m  pupillaris  s.  exemplaris  s.  Jiatinianea} 

1.  Every  ascendant  of  the  insane  child  has  the  right  to  substitute  in  this 
manner,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  of  degree,  and  without  regard  to  the 
paternal  power,  provided  that  the  insane  child  would  be  his  immediate 
intestate  heir.' 

2.  This  kind  of  substitution  can  be  only  for  those  insane  descendants  who 
are  permanently  insane  {perpetuo  mente  captt),  and  not  for  those  who  have 
lucid  intervals.^ 

3.  As  the  right  given  to  the  ascendants  to  substitute  for  their  insane 
descendants  is  naught  more  than  the  right  to  make  a  testament  for  them,  it 
follows  that  every  ascendant  exercising  this  right  must  be  able  to  make  a 
testament  not  only  for  his  own  estate,  which  he  leaves  to  the  insane  person, 
but  also  of  the  insane's  estate.     When  several  ascendants,  each  for  himself, 

»  fr.  28.  D.  29.  1. 

«  Const.  8.  C.  6.  26 ;  fr.  41.  {  4.  D.  29.  1.     See  Oluekj  Comm.  Vol.  40,  p.  108-111. 

s  fr.  2.  2  1.  D.  28.  6 ;  fr.  15.  {  5.  fr.  41.  {  5.  D.  29.  1. 

«  Const.  8.  G.  6.  26. 

^  Const.  9.  C.  6.  26  ;  {  1.  I.  2.  16  ;  DonelluSj  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  6,  c.  27  ;  MaJihm, 
Vicissitudines  substitutionis  exemplaris,  Halle,  1775;  Franckt^  p.  463;  Glfck^ 
Comm.  Vol.  40,  p.  475,  teq.]  Vol.  41,  p.  1,  8eq. ;  EiUffery  De  substitut.  quasi  pup., 
Breslau,  1853. 

•  This  follows  from  the  words  of  Const.  9.  C.  6.  26. 

Y  Hence  if  the  insane  person  made  a  valid  testament  previous  to  his  insanity, 
then  there  can  no  longer  be  a  quasi-pupillary  substitution  for  him :  2  ^.  I.  2.  12. 
And  substitution  in  such  manner  maj  be  for  insane  descendants  only,  but  not  for 
those  who,  for  other  causes,  are  incapable  of  testamentation,  such  as  squanderers. 
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substitute  quasi-pupillarily  for  their  insane  descendant,  then,  in  regard  to 
the  estate  left  by  each  to  such  descendant,  the  particular  substitute  named 
by  each  wUl  be  preferred ;  but,  in  regard  to  such  descendant's  own  property, 
the  substitutes  will  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  co-heirs.^ 

4.  The  ascendant  exercising  this  right  must  leave  to  the  insane  descendant 
at  least  the  birthright  portion.'  It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  quasi-pupil- 
lary substitudon  for  an  insane  descendant  disinherited  for  a  legal  reason,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  substituting  ascendant  must  necessarily  make  a 
testament  for  himself.  He  may  die  intestate  and  make  a  testament  for  the 
insane  descendant  only. 

5.  When  the  insane  descendant  has  rational  descendants,  then  the  testator 
must  substitute  one  or  several  or  all  of  them ;  but  in  no  event  can  he  substi- 
tute strangers.  If  there  be  no  rational  descendants  of  the  insane,  then  the 
testator  must  substitute  one  or  several  or  all  of  the  rational  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  insane  person  who,  with  him,  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
testator.  If  there  be  no  such  brothers  or  sisters,  or  if  the  descendanta  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  insane  person  be  insane,  then  the  testator  can  sub- 
stitute whom  he  will. 

G.  The  substitution  is  eztingubhed  as  soon  as  the  insane  person  recovers 
his  understanding,  or  if  he  die  before  the  testator,  or  if  the  substitute  die 
before  him. 

TITLE  FOURTH. 

or    THE    INVALIDITY    OF    TESTAMENTS. 

Ill  General. 

§  724.  A  testament  b  valid  if  there  be  no  special  reason  for  its  invalidity 
either  at  its  origin  or  subsequently.* 

I.  Testaments  Invalid  from  their  Origin. 

§  725.  A  testament  is  invalid  fVom  ita  origin  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  When  something  necessary  to  its  external  form  has  been  omitted,  then 
it  is  termed  tejUamentum  injuitum  $.  non  Jure  /actum,* 

2.  When  aught  in  relation  to  its  essential  contents  is  omitted,  such  as  if 
there  be  not  a  proper  institution  of  an  heir,  or  if  a  blood  heir  be  pre- 
tcrited,  or  the  birthright  heirs  be  not  regarded,  as  prescribed  by  Novel  115, 
or  if  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  the  testament  were  incapable  of 
making  it.     In  such  cases  it  is  termed  tettamentum  nu/lum  or  nu/4ius  mo- 

>  See  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  41,  p.  28. 
«  Cooit.  9.  C.  6.  26. 

SGaiof,  II.  i  I3S-I5I  ;  Ulpiao,  tit.  23;  Init.  2.  17;  Dig.  28.  3;  DimeUm*,  Comm. 
Jar.  civ.  Lib.  6,  c.  16;  aiiick,  Comm.  Vol.  38,  {  1426-1431  ;  Vol.  39,  |{  1432,  1433. 
«  fr.  1.  D.  28.  8. 
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menti}  Tbe  tegfamentum  tnjtutum  and  nttffum  are  wholly  inyalid  unless  the 
cause  of  the  Id  validity  ariaes  from  Novel  115.*  By  the  oivil  law  thej  ean 
never  become  valid,  even  if  the  original  causes  of  the  invalidi^  subsequoitly 
cease.'  When,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  proper  inatitation,  or 
of  the  disherison  of  a  suus  (heir),  the  testament  is  nuffum  *  and  the  mut 
dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  the  testament  by  the  civil  law  remains 
invalid,  but  the  praetor  sustained  it  by  giving  to  the  heirs  instituted  by  it 
the  estate  according  to  the  testament  (bonorum  poueuio  secundum  tahvlas)} 

II.  Testaments  which  Subsequently  Beoomb  Invalid. 

A.   TESTAMENTUM   IRBITUM. 

§  726.  A  testament  which  originally  was  valid  may  subsequently  become 
invalid. 

When  the  testator  suffers  a  capitis  deminutio  (loss  of  status)  his  testameot 
becomes  irrihtm*  and  by  the  civil  law  is  and  remains  wholly  invalid.^  If 
the  testator,  however,  previous  to  his  death  regain  his  lost  status,  the  pnetor 
will  sustain  the  testament  and  give  to  the  heirs  instituted  therein  the  estate 
given  by  the  testament.^  • 

*  fr.  1.  D.  28.  3.     It  is  also  termed  it^uttum^  e.  g,^  fr.  3.  {  3.  D.  28.  3. 
«  fr.  17.  D.  28.  1  ;  Const.  12.  C.  6.  23 ;  Const.  29.  C.  6.  42. 

*  fr.  29.  201.  210.  D.  50.  17.  See  2d  and  3d  notes  to  §  776,  infra,  respecting  the 
writers  on  the  regula  Catoniana  in  legacies. 

*  pr.  I.  2.  13.  A  soldier's  testament  is  not  invalid  for  this  cause,  as  he  is  not 
bound  by  the  rules  for  institution  or  for  disherison  of  sui:  Const,  ult.  C.  3.  28. 
See  Novel  123.  c.  19 ;  fr.  37.  §  2.  D.  29.  I.  See  note  3,  p.  625,  tupra.  But  tbe  sol- 
dier must  have  known  of  the  existence  of  his  sui:  fr.  7.  D.  29.  1  ;  Const.  10.  C.  6. 
21. 

6  Gains,  II.  §  123 ;  fr.  12.  pr.  D.  28.  3.  4 ;  Koch^  Bonorum  possessio,  pp.  311,  328, 
347,  438,  440.     See  the  writers  cited  §  710,  supra,  note  1. 

«  Ulpian,  XXllI.  §4-  ^  ;  Gains,  II.  \  145.  146 ;  g§  4.  5.  I.  2.  17  ;  fr.  6.  J  5.  D.  28. 
3;  Const.  29.  C.  6.  42  ;   Gluck,  Vol.  39.  §  1433. 

^  Exceptions  occur  in  cases  of  imprisonment  by  the  enemy  (J  132,  supra).  If 
the  prisoner  regain  his  freedom  by  postliminium  (return  to  his  former  condition), 
then  his  testament  is  revived  with  all  its  previous  legal  effect,  and  if  he  die  during 
imprisonment,  then,  by  a  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla,  he  is  inherited  to  as  if  he  had  died 
in  the  last  moment  of  his  freedom:  fr.  32.  J  1.  D.  28.  5;  fr.  19.* pr.  fr.  22.  D.  49. 
15 ;  Gliick,  Vol.  39,  p.  23,  seq. ;  Base,  Uber  das  Jus  postliminii  und  die  fictio  legis 
Corneliae,  Halle,  1851. 

s  I  6.  1.  2.  17  ;  fr.  12.  pr.  D.  28.  3.  If,  however,  the  testament  became  irritum  by 
the  least  loss  of  status  of  the  testator,  and  the  testator  subsequently  regained  his 
status,  such,  testament  Js  sustained  only  when  the  testator  by  a  codicil  or  other 
document  declares  that  it  shall  be  valid:  fr.  11.  J  2.  D.  37.  11;  Gliick,  Vol.  39,  p. 
26,  seq.  In  default  of  such  declaration  the  modern  view,  however,  is  that  the 
bonorum  possessio,  according  to  the  testament,  may  be  given  sine  re  if  a  legitimate 
heir  be  not  wanting  or  such  heir  have  been  instituted :  Ulpian,  XXIII.  6.  XXVIII. 
13;  fr.  12.  pr.  D.  28.  3. 
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B.   TBSTAMENTUM   DESTITUTUM. 

§  727.  WheD  the  heire  institated  by  the  testament  will  not  or  cannot  be 
heirs,  in  conFoqnence  of  their  becoming  incapable  after  their  institution,  or 
the  condition  on  which  they  were  institated  not  having  been  performed,  in 
such  cases  the  testament  becomes  destitute  {destttutttm),  unless  there  are  co- 
heirs or  substitutes  who  take  the  places  of  the  failing  heirs.'  However,  by 
the  prescript  of  the  pnetorian  edict,  the  intestate  heirs  institated  by  the  tes- 
tament are  not  permitted  in  order  to  invalidate  the  legacies  to  refuse  the  in- 
heritance ex  tentamento,  and  then  to  accept  it  ab  intestato^  unless  the  testator 
ezpressty  permitted  them  so  to  do.* 

0.   TB8TAMENTUM   RUPTUM. 

\.  By  a  Birthright  Heir. 

§  728.  A  t<»stament  may  also  become  r\tptum^  which  may  be  in  two  ways: 
When  the  testator,  afler  the  making  of  the  testament,  receives  a  sunn 
(heir),  either  by  marital  procreation,  by  legitimation,  by  adoption,  or  by  one 
who  was  hitherto  only  mediately  in  his  paternal  power  becoming  imme- 
diately subject  thereto,  and  which  buu*  is  neither  properly  institut4.'d  nor 
properly  disinherited  by  the  testament  {testamcntum  ruptnm  per  ognationem 
poftumi  $ui  prseftTiti).*  By  such  a  rupture  the  entire  testament  becomes  in- 
valid,^ and  by  the  civil  law  continues  invalid,  even  when  the  postumut  (sub- 
secjuent  heir)  dies  or  ceases  to  be  the  birthright  heir  before  the  testator's 
death.  The  praotor,  however,  in  such  case  gives  to  the  heirs  instituted  by 
the  testament  the  honorum  poMemio  according  to  the  testament.' 

2.  By  Change  of  the   Testator's  Will 
§  729.  The  testator  may  change  his  will,*  which  may  be  effected' — 

>  fr.  Iftl.  r>.  so.  17.  pr.  {  7.  I.  3.  I  ;  fr.  9.  D.  26.  2  ;  Zrprmiek,  Dijii.  I.  II.  de  teg- 
Um<*nti  de!»tituti  Tiribus,  Halle,  1773,  1774;  ^7»<r*,Coinin.  Vol.  39,  J  1433  a.  This 
if  not  chanjfe«J  by  Norel  1.  c.  I.  c.  2.  {  2  ;  contra^  Zeperniek,  tupra, 

«  fr.  1.  pr.  fr.  ♦',.  ^  1.3.  D.  29.  4 ;  Cod.  6.  39  ;  fUuek,  Vol.  43,  {  1504.  Coocero- 
ing  anothf r  modification  of  the  mle  for  the  benefit  of  the  fdeieommitaariut  hertt^ 
fee  \\  7H7  nnd  78H,  mfra. 

SGaiuff.  II.  \  138-145;  Tlpian,  XXIII.  {|  2.  Z\\\.  I.  2.  17;  \\  1.  2.  I.  2.  13;  {  2. 
I.  3.  1  :  fr  3.  \  :\  r>.  28  3  ;  Cooft.  4.  C.  6.  29.  A  soldier's  testament  does  not  be- 
come inralid  bemuse  of  a  postumtu  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  note  4,  p.  542, 
tupra,  fr.  7.  K.  I).  29.  1. 

«J  1.  I.  2.  13.  •fr.  2.  pr.  D.  28.3. 

'  f^.  4.  I>  34.  4.  ** Amtfufatona  enim  est  votyntas  de/unefi  tuque  ad  ri/ir  nq^remum 
fxitum  "  (the  will  of  a  testator  is  changeable  till  the  last  breath  of  lift)  :  (tlUtk, 
Comm.  Vol.  3H.  jf  1428-1431 ;  Vol  39,  {|  1434,  1435;  Greve,  Diss,  de  muUtione  el 
revocaiione  testammti,  Gottingen,  1789. 

*  Originally  a  ralid  testament  might  hare  been  reroked  by  a  new  testament 
odIj  :  sabsequentlj  the  revocation  was  effected  br  the  physical  destruction  of  the 
written  testamrot :  and  finally  Justinian  permitted  rerocation  by  the  simple  verbal 
revocation  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  first  dtvision  of  the  teit. 
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1.  By  a  simple  revocation  of  the  testament,  without  destroying  it  or 
making  a  new  one.  Such  a  simple  revocation,  however,  is  only  efleetual 
when  made  before  at  least  three  witnesses  or  before  the  proper  tribnnal,  and 
a  period  of  ten  years  since  the  making  of  the  testament  has  either  expired  or 
will  expire  prior  to  the  testator's  death.^ 

2.  By  intentional  destruction  of  the  testament,  by  which  only  what  is 
expunged  or  obliterated  becomes  invalid.* 

3.  By  the  making  of  a  new  testament,'  by  which  the  first  testament  is  an- 
nulled, even  if  this  be  not  expressly  declared  in  the  second  ;  *  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  be  a  valid  testament.^  Should  the  testator  subs^uently 
intend  to  revive  the  first  testament  by  annulling  the  second,  then  the  first 
by  the  strict  civil  law  still  continues  invalid;  but  the  pnotor  gives  the 
honorum  possessto  according  to  the  testament  to  the  heirs  instituted  by  die 

testament' 

III.  Testamentum  Kescissum. 

§  730.  When  a  valid  testament  is  contested  by  the  querela  inoffidoti  tet- 
tamenti  and  is  set  aside  by  judicial  decree  it  b  termed  resdisum.  See  § 
714-718,  supra. 

general  consequences  of  the  invalidity  of  testaments. 

§  731.  In  all  cases  where  a  testament  is  either  invalid  in  its  origin  or  be- 
comes so  subsequently,  or  by  a  judicial  decision  is  to  be  so  regarded,  the  sac- 
cession  generally  takes  place  ah  intestato,  provided  that  the  testament  is  not 

>  Honorius,  in  Const.  6.  G.  Theod.  4.  4,  prescribed  that  when  the  testator  tor* 
yived  the  making  of  the  testament  ten  years  such  testament  should  be  iuTalid. 
Justinian  changed  this  in  the  manner  stated  in  Const.  27.  C.  6.  23.  See  {  7. 1.  3. 
17;  (rliick,  Coram.  Vol.  38,  J  1429;  contra^  RodaiZj  Diss,  de  revocatione  testamenti 
verbali,  Gottingen,  1810. 

«  Dig.  28.  4;  Const.  30.  C.  6.  23;  Gluck,  Coram.  Vol.  39,  |{  1434,  1435.  On  a 
testament  casually  destroyed  or  lost,  see  fr.  I.  §  3.  D.  28.  4j  fr.  1.  JJ  3.  7.  D.  37. 
11  ;  fr.  un.  D.  37.  2  ;  Const.  11.  C.  6.  23. 

8  Gaius,  II.  J  144  ;  {  2.  I.  2.  17  ;  fr.  2.  D.  28.  3;  OlUck,  Coram.  Vol  38,  {J  1430. 
1431.  When  the  testator  has  declared  in  the  second  testament  that  the  first  shall 
continue  valid,  the  latter  will  be  sustained  as  a.  fideicommiss :  {  3.  I.  2.  17;  fr. 
12.  i  1.  D.  28.  3. 

*  Excepting  in  the  case  of  soldiers  who  may  die  leaving  several  testaments  {qui 
cum  pluribua  testamentis  decedere potest)^  when  the  heirs  instituted  in  the  several  tes- 
taments are  to  be  regarded  as  co-heirs:  fr.  19.  pr.  D.  29.  1. 

6  Gaius,  II.  J  144  ;  §  7.  I.  2.  17  ;  fr.  2.  D.  28.  3  ;  Const.  21.  J  3.  C.  6.  23.  Except- 
ing when  a  testator  in  an  earlier  perfect  testament  excluded  his  intestate  heirs, 
whom  he  instituted  in  a  later  testament,  which  was  imperfect  in  its  exiarn&l  form. 
In  such  case  the  latter  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  testament,  but  as  an  intestate 
last  will  (ultima  voluntas  intestati),  and  will  annul  the  earlier  testament  if  it  be 
proven  under  oath  by  at  least  five  witnesses :  Const.  21.  J  3.  C.  6.  23.  The  opinions 
on  the  testamentum  posterius  imperfectum  are  conflicting.  See  Gl'ucky  Vol.  38,  p.  364, 
seq. ;  Vol.  42,  J  1473. 

•  fr.  11.  2  2.  D.  37.  11 ;  Qliiek,  Vol.  38,  p.  478,  seq. 
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sustained  by  means  of  the  prator,  bonorum  posteuio  Mecundum  tubulas}  In 
the  'Case  of  an  inofficious  testament,  however,  only  in  part  rescinded,  thofe 
may  be  a  mixed  inheritance  succession,  that  is,  partly  testamentary  and 
partly  intestate  (§  717,  »upra). 


SECTION   THIRD. 

OF  THB  ACQUISITION  OF  THE  INHBRITANCK. 

SouRCBS.— Gaius,  II.  {  152-173;  Ulpiao,  XXII.  }  24-34;  Inst.  2.  19;  Dig.  29.  2; 
Cod.  6.  30. 

LiTiRATUBB. — DoneUutj  Comm.  jar.  cir.  Lib.  7,  cap.  1-3;  Wettphal^  Sjitem, 
Comm.  uber  die  Gesetse  tod  Vorlegang  and  Erdffrnng  der  Testameote,  etc.,  Leip- 
fie,  1794;  GliUJc,  Comm.  |  1487-1503,  Volt.  42  and  43. 

CHAPTER  I. 

of   a0qui8iti0n  generallt. 

Modes  of  Acquisition. 

§  732.  Every  acqaisitioD  of  an  ioheritance  presumes  a  deyolation  of  it 
(§  655,  supra)*  In  the  acquisition  of  an  inheritance,  either  ex  te$tammto 
or  ab  intettato,  there  are  the  following  distinctions : 

1.  If  it  he  devolved  according  to  the  civil  law  {hereditoM  in  the  narrow 
sense,  §  658,  »upra)^  then  its  acquisition  hy  certain  persons  is  inevitable, 
that  is,  they  neceasarily  become  heirs,  ipMojure^  at  the  moment  of  devolution, 
even  unwittingly ;  in  the  case  of  other  persons,  however,  it  depends  on  their 
volition  whether  they  will  acquire  it,  and  henoe  they  acquire  it  only  by  the 
express  or  tacit  declaration  of  their  volition.* 

2.  The  prictorian  inheritance  succession  (fjonorum  poueuio)  is  never  ac- 
quired ipso  jure^  but  always  by  means  of  the  acceptance  of  it,  bonorum  poM- 
seMtionit,  before  the  praetor ;  and  even  those  persons  who  by  the  civil  law  be- 
come heirs  ipm  jure  must  ask  for  the  prsBtorian  succession  (bonorum  poi$e9-' 
trio)  if  they  desire  to  obtain  its  advantages  (§  658,  tupra),^ 

I.  Acquisition  of  Necessity  by  the  Civil  Law.* 

§  733.  The  persons  who  must  necessarily  %p$ojurr.  acquire  an  inheritance 
at  the  moment  of  its  devolution  to  them  by  the  civil  law  are  the  following: 

>  pr.  I.  3.  1 ;  {6.  I.  3.  2. 

*  Tb«  death  of  the  estate  leaver  muft  therefore  be  proved  :  tt,  19.  D.  29.  2.  But 
at  prtteot  the  death  of  ao  abtieatee  maj  aoder  ceruin  ctrcumsuocet  be  preiamed. 
See  I  153, Mu^rm, 

*  Init.  2.  19.  This  it  the  kertditmti*  udtiw  (entering  into  the  inheritance)  in  itt 
wide  MBse.     See  I  735,  note  6,  m/rm, 

«fr.  3.  \  3.  I).  37.  1. 

»  DomfUut,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  7,  c.  1,  2 ;  Oliick,  Tol.  42,  |  U87-1490. 
35 
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1.  The  estate  leaver's  slaves  when  he  institutes  them  88  heirs.  Tbey  are 
termed  necessarit  heredes  (heirs  of  necessity),  and  at  the  momeDt  of  Uhbt 
master's  death  they,  ipso  jure^  attain  their  freedom  and  beoome  his  h«ra.^ 

2.  The  sui  heredes  (heirs  subject  to  his  power)  of  the  estate  leeTer.    The 
acquisition  of  the  inheritance  by  them  is  unavoidable,   whether  they  be 
called  to  it  ex  testamento  or  ab  intettato}    To  distinguish  them  from  the 
tervi*  necessariis  (his  slaves)  they  are  termed  mi  et  necessarii  heredei*    The 
prsetor,  however,  gave  to  these  $ui  et  neceuarii^  but  not  to  the  simple  neou- 
$arii*  the  potestas  abstiT^endi,  that  is,  the  right  to  renounoe  the  patemil 
inheritance.     The  suits  who  renounced  did  not  therefore  oease  to  he  hent^ 
which  he  ipso  jure  had  become  at  the  moment  of  the  father's  death,  qma 
semel  heres  semper  heres  manet  (once  heir  always  heir) )  but  the  praetor  hy  a 
fiction  presumed  that  he  was  not  heir.^     The  effect  of  this  fiction  was  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  inheritance  did  not  affect  him  either  advantageously  or 
disadvantageously.     Hence  he  was  not  bound  for  the  debts  and  legacia; 
but  the  testament  nevertheless  did  not  become  destitute  by  his  renunciatioi.' 
The  suus,  however,  can  exercise  this  right  of  renunciation  only  so  long  as  be 
has  not  meddled  with  or  taken  from  the  inheritance^ 

II.  Voluntary  Acquisition  by  Entry." 

§  734.  AU  heirs  who  are  not  necessary  heirs  acquire  an  inheritance  de- 
volving on  them,  not  ipso  jure^  but  by  entry  thereon,  that  is,  by  declaring 

1  Gaius,  II.  II  153.  154  ;  Ulpian,  XX.  {  11 ;  {  1.  I.  2.  19,  where  the  reason  of  the 
frequent  iDStitution  of  one's  own  slaves  is  also  given.     See  note  4,  J  703,  Mupr^. 

«  fr.  14.  D.  38.  16.  Especially  fr.  11.  D.  28.  2;  Gaius,  II.  {  257;  Ulpian,  XXII. 
J  24  Hence,  as  it  does  not  depend  on  their  volition,  they  acquire  the  inheritance, 
even  if  they  should  be  minors  or  insane  :  JJ  2.  3.  8.  I.  3.  1  ;  Const.  7.  |  2.  C.  5.  70. 
If,  however,  a  necessary  heir  be  instituted  on  the  condition  **«  volet"  (if  he  will), 
in  such  case  he  acquires  the  inheritance  only  by  the  declaration  of  his  volition: 
fr.  12.  D.  28.  7;  fr.  8G.  D.  28.  5. 

*But  in  relation  to  the  necessary  acquisition  of  the  inheritance,  all  those  are 
termed  sui  heredfs  (see  note  6,  g  711,  supra)  who  were  in  the  estate  leaver's  power 
till  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  if  in  his  immediate  power,  the  inheritance  must  be 
actually  devolved  to  them  :  Gaius,  II.  J  156  ;  Ulpian,  XXII.  §  24  ;  |  2.  I.  2.  19  ;  fr. 
6.  §  5.  D.  29.  2  ;  fr.  1.  J  8.  D.  38.  16  ;  fr.  7.  D.  38.  6.  See  Gliick,  Comm.  Vol.  36,  p. 
140  ;   Vol.  42,  p.  295. 

*  But  they  need  not  pay  the  decedent's  debts  out  of  their  own  estate  subsequentW 
acquired  :  J  1.  I.  2.  19. 

6fr.  12.  pr.  D.  11.  1. 

•  Gaius,  II.  g  158-163  ;  Ulpian,  XXII.  J  24  ;  fr.  57.  D.  29.  2  ;  fr.  30.  |  10.  D.  40. 
5.     See  fr.  9.  D.  37.  7  ;  fr.  44.  D.  42.   1  ;  fr.  27.  §  3.  D.  36.   1  ;  fr.    12.   D.  28.  6 ; 

Van  Gcethem,  Diss   de  suo  herede,  Lugd.  1786.  . 

^  fr.  71.  J  3-8 ;  fr.  91.  D.  29.  2.  Impubescents,  however,  might  exercise  this 
right,  even  if  they  had  meddled  with  the  inheritance ;  and  pubescents  who  had 
meddled  easily  regained  this  right:  fr.  11.  12.  57.  D.  29.  2.  comp.  with  §  5.  I.  2. 
19  ;  Gaius,  11.  §  163  ;   GlUck,  Vol.  42,  J  1490. 

«  Donellusj  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  7,  c.  3  j  Glilck^  Comm.  Vol.  43,  {|  1491,  1492. 
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thmt  they  will  accq>t  \t}  They  are  uDrestrained  in  the  acceptance  or  refusal 
of  the  inheritance.'  Hence  they  are  termed  voluntary  heirs  {volwniarix 
KtredeM^f  and  when  contradistinguished  from  the  #tit  heredes  (proper  heirs) 
they  are  tenned  extranei  herede$  (external  heirs).* 

A.    NATURE  AND   KINDS  OF  ENTRY. 

§  735.  The  entry  into  an  inheritance  consists  in  the  declaration  of  the  heir 
that  he  will  accept  the  inheritance  devolved  on  him.*  This  declaration  may 
be  either  express  or  tacit.  When  it  is  express,  then  the  civil  law  terms  it 
entry  into  the  inheritance,'  and  the  prsdtorian  law,  entry  into  the  bonorum 
po9$euianu?  The  declaration  is  tacit  when  the  heir  does  such  acts  in  relation 
to  the  inheritance  as  permit  no  other  explanation  than  that  he  performed  them 
as  the  heir  and  intends  to  he  heir.  Such  a  tacit  entry  is  termed  acting  as 
heir  (pro  herede  gerere).*  On  the  other  hand,  the  express  renunciation  of 
the  inheritance  is  termed  repudiation,  but  the  tacit  renunciation,  especially 
when  the  heir  does  not  exercise  his  right  within  a  proper  time,  is  termed 
omttnio  hereditatit}  The  heir  must  accept  the  inheritance  as  it  is  devolved 
on  him,  and  he  cannot  accept  it  conditionally  or  in  part.''  If  he  renounce  it 
he  cannot  afterwards  accept  it." 

B.    WHO   MAY   ACCEPT  AND   WHO  REFUSE  THB   INHERITANCE.^' 

§  736.  He  only  can  accept  or  refuse  an  inheritance  devolved  on  him  who 

>  This  must  always  be  doDe  by  the  beirt  tbemielves  as  to  the  inheritance :  fr. 
90.  pr.  I>.  29.  2  ;  Const.  5.  C.  6. 30.  But  as  to  the  honorum  potttstiOf  it  may  be  done 
by  a  representatire :  ft*.  3.  {  7.  D.  37.  1. 

*4  5.  I.  2.  19  ;  Gaelkf,  ElecU  de  aditiooe  berediutis,  etc.,  Oiessen,  1783. 

*  fr.  15.  16.  D.  29.  2  ;  fr.  3.  }  3.  D.  28.  5.  Thus  a  ««««  et  necestariut  also  became  a 
Tolantary  heir  when  the  testator  instituted  him  on  the  condition  if  he  will  he 
heir  :  fr.  8t>.  D.  28.  5  ;  fr.  12.  D.  28.  7.  ({  733,  note  2,  p.  546,  aupra). 

«  Gaiujt,  II.  {  161  i  I  3.  I.  2.  19.     See  {  26.  I.  2.  20 ;  |  7.  I.  3.  1. 

*  iJonfUut,  Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  7,  c.  8,  9. 

A  fr.  45.  pr.  D.  29.  2  ;  fr.  95.  {  2.  D.  26.  3.  On  the  ancient  cemert  and  the  former 
emm  eretiortf  (term  for  deliberation  of  acceptance  or  refusal),  which  was  abolished 
by  TheophlluB  by  Const.  17.  C.  6.  30,  see  Gaius.  H.  {  164-178;  Ulpian,  XXII. 
I  25-34  ;  y/Myo,  Recbtsgesch.  p.  566,  teq. 

^  ThiA  may  be  done  only  before  the  magistrate  ({  658,  tupra)  and  only  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  pnetorian  edict,  which  in  the  case  of  descendants  and 
ascendants  is  a  year  utHia  (i.  f.,  in  which  the  right  can  be  exercised),  and  in  the 
case  of  other  persuns  one  hundred  days  utiUM:  \  4.  in  fin.  {  7. 1.  3.  9.  (10);  Dig.  38. 
tit.  9.  15.  He  who  was  called  to  the  succession  need  not  accept  it  in  proper 
person  (fupra^  note  1),  and  since  the  time  of  Constantine's  sons  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted within  other  periods  and  before  any  ciTil  tribunal :  Const.  9.  C.  6.  9. 

•  I  7.  I.  2    19 ;  fr.  20.  8S.  D.  29.  2 ;  Const.  2.  C.  6.  30. 

•  fr.  95.  D.  29.  2 ;  fr.  1.  {  4.  D.  36.  4 ;  Cod.  6.  31. 
>•  fr.  1.  fr.  2.  fr.  51    {  2.  ft.  52.  {  1.  fr.  53.  D.  29.  2. 

u  Gaius.  If.  i  169.  I'lpiao.  XXII.  {29;  |  7.  I.  2.  19. 

» iMfntUuM,  Comm.  Jar.  eiv.  Lib.  7,  c.  4-7 ;  GimcM,  Comm.  Tol.  42,  p.  4S0,  94f. 
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18  independent  as  to  his  person,  and,  at  the  time  of  aeoeptaDoe  or  lefmal,  kM 

the  use  of  his  understanding  and  freedom  of  dispoeition. 

1.  An  homo  alteno  jvri  iuhjectus  (a  person  subject  to  another 'e  power)  bj 
the  ancient  law  could  only  accept  or  refiise  an  inheritanoe  devoWed  to  hno, 
hy  the  command  of  the  person  in  whose  power  he  was.^     If  be  accepted  it, 
then  it  became  entirely  the  property  of  the  latter.     The  same  mle  exista,  \^ 
the  modem  Roman  law,  as  to  a  slave  who  is  called  to  the  iDheritaiice  ;*  but 
if  a  family  son  be  called  to  the  inheritanoe,  then  the  rale  is'  that  the  cooteirt 
of  both  the  father  and  the  son  is  requisite  for  the  acoeptanoe  or  relbaL' 
If  the  acceptance  be  with  the  father's  assent,  then  the  latter  aoquires  oolj 
the  usufruct  of  the  property  which  the  son  inherits,  and  the  ownership  reito 
in  the  son.^     This  rule  is  thus  more  precisely  defined  and  modified :  whci 
the  family  son  at  the  time  of  devolution  is  yet  an  infant  (aged  less  than  seiw 
years),  then  the  father  alone  may  accept  or  refuse  the  inheritance  for  the  sea.* 
But  when  the  son  has  grown  older,  whether  at  the  time  he  be  in  the  paternal 
power  or  not,  he  may  pray  for  restitution  against  the  paternal  acoeptaoee  ar 
refusal.     If  he  obtain  restitution  against  the  paternal  acceptance,  the  fatkv 
is  burdened  with  the  entire  inheritance;  if  he  obtain  it  against  the  paterml 
renunciation,  it  vests  entirely  in  the  son,  and  the  father  may  not  claim  the 
usufruct  of  it.^     But  should  the  son  die  in  infancy,  before  the  father  had 
declared  his  acceptance  or  refiisal,  then  the  father  may  accept  the  inheritanoe 
for  himself^     When  the  family  son  at  the  time  of  devolution  is  infantia 
major  (aged  more  than  seven  years)  and  refuses  to  accept  the  inheritance, 
then  the  father  may  accept  it  for  himself  and  at  his  own  risk,  and  in  saek 
case  the  son  has  no  right  to  it ;   but  if  the  father  refuse  his  consent  to  in 
acceptance,  then  the  son  can  take  it  for  himself,  and  in^such  case  the  father 
has  not  the  usufruct  of  the  inheritance  (§  604,  div.  1,  snpra)',   but  in  this 
case,  if  the  son  be  still  a  minor,  he  must  pray  for  the  appointment  of  a  curator 
to  manage  the  inheritance.* 

2.  A  pupil  may  in  general  accept  or  refuse  with  the  authority  of  his  tutor 
only.'**     But  if  he  be  yet  an  infant,  the  tutor  alone  can  accept  for  him."    If 

»  fr.  6.  pr.  I  1-4.  fr.  8.  J  1.  fr.  13.  J  3.  fr.  36.  D.  29.  2. 

«  §  3.  I.  2.'  9. 

'  The  cases  in  which  the  inheritance  is  devolved  on  the  family  son  as  a  free 
peculium  are  excepted  (J  602,  seq.y  supra). 

*  Const.  4.  Const.  18.  §  4.  C.  6.  30. 

»  Const.  6.  Const.  8.  §  3.  C.  6.  61. 

8  Const.  18.  pr.  C.  30.     See  also  Const.  3.  C.  6.  9. 

^  Const.  8.  J  6.  C.  6.  61. 

8  Const.  18.  J  1.  C.  6.  30.     See  J  746,  infra, 

»  Const.  8.  pr.  gj  1.  2.  3.  C.  6.  61. 

»o  fr.  9.  J  3.  D.  26.  8  ;  fr.  9.  49.  D.  29.  2.  The  tutor,  however,  may,  by  the  Pan- 
dects, accept  the  bonorum potsessio  for  him,  be  he  an  infant  or  infantia  major:  fr.  11. 
D.  26.  8;  fr.  7.  J  1.  fr.  11.  D.  37.  1  ;  fr.  65.  J  3.  D.  36.  1.     See  Const.  7.  C.  6.  9. 

»  Const.  18.  JJ  2.  3.  C.  6.  30.     See  fr.  65.  §  3.  D.  36.  1. 
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tbe  pupil  be  in/antia  major  and  have  no  tutor,  tbon  be  may  be  empowered 
bj  tbe  magistrate  to  accept.^ 

3.  A  minor  pubei  (aged  between  fourteen  and  eigbteen  years)  by  tbe 
Roman  law  may  bimself  accept  tbe  inberitance,  witbout  requiring  tbe  assent 
of  the  curator  (§§  640,  641,  $upra),*  A  squanderer  requires  bis  curator's 
oonsent.' 

4.  If  an  inberitance  be  devolved  on  an  insane  person,  tben,  if  be  be  called 
as  necessary  bcir,  be  acquires  tbe  inberitance,  because  it  does  not  depend  on 
bis  will  \*  in  all  otber  cases  of  tbe  devolution  of  an  inberitance  to  bim  as  a 
necessary  beir,  neitber  be  bimself  can  accept  it  nor  bis  curator  for  bim.  By 
tbe  Justinian  law  not  even  tbe  acceptance  of  tbe  ordinary  honorum  posfteMio 
by  tbe  curator  was  permitted  in  tbese  cases.  But  tbe  curator  must  petition 
for  a  temporary  bonarum  poigeuio  for  tbe  insane  person,  and  manage  tbe 
inberitance  in  tbe  same  manner  as  bis  otber  estate.*  If  tbe  insane  person 
recover  bis  reason  be  must  declare  wbetber  be  will  retain  or  refuse  tbe  inber- 
itance. But  if  be  die  insane,  or  if  be  expressly  refuse  tbe  inberitance,  be 
wbo  bas  bitherto  managed  it  must  deliver  it  to  tbose  persons  wbo  arc  culled 
to  tbe  inberitance  next  aAer  tbe  insane  person.' 

C.    HEBBDITAS   JACKN8   (VACANT   INHERITANCE), 

§  737.  So  long  as  no  one  bas  acquired  the  inberitance  it  is  termed  Jwrfd- 
itaijiwerUy  and  this,  by  a  legal  fiction,  represents  tbe  person  of  tbe  decedent.^ 
A  consequence  of  which  is  its  capability  in  various  ways  of  acquiring,  losing 
or  being  bound,  but  not  in  every  way,  and  especially  not  in  tbe  way  in  which 
a  person  s  own  act  is  requisite  to  acquire,  lose  or  be  bound,  unless  the 
estate  leaver  bad  already  undertaken  tbe  act*     A  curator  must  be  appointed 

>  Cooit.  5.  18.  {  4.  C.  6.  30.  Tbe  latter  ii  aUo  applicable  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  bonorum  poMttsno :  Cooft.  7.  C.  6.  9. 

*  TbU,  bowever,  is  doubtful :  Cluek^  *^ra^  P-  ^39.  See  fr.  90.  pr.  D.  29.  2  ;  tr.3, 
I  7.  I).  37.  1. 

s  fr.  5.  i  1.  D.  29.  2.  See  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  29.  2.  and  fr.  6.  D.  45.  I ;  Gluck,  Vol.  42, 
p.  432. 

«  I  3.  I.  3.  1  ;  fr.  63.  I).  29.  2 ;  Conit.  7.  {  2.  C.  5.  70. 

•  Conit.  7.  i  3.  C.  5.  70.     See  Dig.  37.  3;   Olii^k,  Vol.  42,  p.  445. 

*  Coott.  7.  |{  8.  9.  G.  5.  70 ;  Beemamn^  Dim.  de  acquttitione  hereditAiit  demeDti 
delatJF,  Guttiogeo,  1772;  Rotemund^  DIm.  de  SQcceMiooe  furioto  delata,  GdiUDfan, 
1825. 

f  fr.  34.  D.  41.  1  ;  {  2.  I.  2.  14;  pr.  1.3.  17.(18);  fr.  31.  {  1.  D.  28.  5;  ft.  13.  |  5. 
D.  43.  24;  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  1.  8. 

•  fr.  3.  pr.  {  6.  fr.  21.  \  1.  D.  3.  5  ;  ft.  20.  {  3.  fr.  25.  \  20.  ft.  26.  27.  {  I.  fr.  29.  30. 
40.  II  I.  2.  fr.  56.  D.  5.  3;  fr.  43.  D.  9.  2  ;  ft.  15.  pr.  D.  18.  2;  fr.  61.  pr.  D.  41.  I  j 
fr.  31.  {  5.  fr.  40  fr.  44.  {  3.  D.  41.  3 ;  fr.  13.  {  5.  D.  43.  24 ;  fr.  77.  D.  45.  1  ;  fr  22. 
D.  46.  1  ;  fr.  24.  D.  46.  3 ;  fr.  1.  \  15.  D.  47.  4;  fV.  1.  {  6.  D.  47.  10  \  ft.  2.  {  1.  fr.  6. 
D.  47.  19;  fr.  1.  {  15.  D.  47.  4.  Tbe  riews  reapectiag  tbit  fiction  are  verj  con- 
iicliog:  Smciffmji,  STttcm,  Vol.  2.  p.  363,*^.;  OlSek,  romm.  Vol.  43,  p.  41,  «(f . ; 
Sektnmtr,  De  trib.  reg.  jur.  in  hered.  Jac,  Brealaa,  1852. 
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for  the  inheritance.^    The  fiction  ceases  as  soon  as  the  heir  enters  on  the 
inheritance,  and  he  is  regarded  as  if  he  had  accepted  it  at  the  momeot  of  liM 

estate  leaver's  death.* 

D.    FORFEITURE  OF   INHERITANCES   AND   LEGACIES   FOB    UN  WORTHINESS.' 

§  738.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  heirs  or  l^;atees  are 
deprived  for  unworthiness  of  the  property  left  to  them.  In  f^ese  casn, 
which  are  termed  cases  of  unworthiness  (indignity),  the  law  says  hettg  vd 
legatarius  capere  non  potest  (the  heir  or  legatee  is  incapable  of  taking),  or 
ei  eripitvr  (wrested  from).  The  forfeited  estate  in  some  cases  vests  in  die 
fiscus  and  in  some  in  other  persons.^ 

I.  Among  these  cases  some  are  common  to  inheritance  and  l^acies. 

A.  The  following  forfeitures  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  fiscus.  The  heir 
or  legatee  is  regarded  as  unworthy — 

1.  If  he  kill  or  strive  to  take  the  life  of  the  estate  leaver.* 

2.  If  he  contest  the  testament  as  inofficious  or  fiilsified  and  lose  the 
suit.* 

3.  If  he  undertake  a  secret  trust  imposed  by  a  testament  to  do  that  whidi 
is  forbidden  by  law,  such  as  to  convey  to  an  incapable  person  (Jldeicommissum 
taciturn^  §  782,  note  5,  »iiprd)? 

4.  If  one  by  force  or  fraud  prevent  the  estate  leaver  from  making  or  alter- 
ing a  last  will,  in  which  case  the  constrainer  or  defrauder  is  deprived  of  Uiat 
which  he  would  gain  thereby.* 

5.  If  the  governor  of  a  province  marry  a  provincialist  or  a  guardian  many 
his  ward  in  violation  of  law,  then  what  the  wife  leaves  to  him  is  confiscated.* 

6.  If  a  marriage  forbidden  because  of  adultery  or  incest  subsisted  between 
the  estate  leaver  and  the  heir  or  legatee.*" 

7.  If  the  heir  or  legatee  contest  the  estate  leaver's  status." 

1  fr.  1.  {  4.  in  fin.  D.  50.  4 ;  fr.  22.  §  I.  D.  42.  5. 

»  fr.  54.  D.  29.  2  ;  fr.  138.  pr.  fr.  193.  D.  50.  17  ;  fr.  24.  D.  46.  2  ;  Koeppen^  De  ri 
quam  retro  exerceat  aditio  hereditatis,  Jena,  1853. 

»  Dig.  34.  9  ;  Cod.  6.  35  ;  Roszkirt,  Erbrecht,  g  7 ;  Keller^  Grundr.  J  347. 

•  fr.  15.  pr.  D.  29.  5;  fr.  2.  g  1.  fr.  13.  fr.  16.  D.  34.  9;  Const.  4.  C.  6.  35.  The 
her editatia petit io  is  the  action  bj  means  of  which  the  fiscus  and  other  persons  may 
enforce  their  rights  of  forfeiture  when  an  inheritance  is  devolved  to  an  unworthy 
person. 

6  fr.  3.  D.  34.  9  ;  fr.  7.  J  4.  D.  48.  20  ;  Const.  10.  C.  6.  35  ;  fr.  9.  D.  49.  14 ;  fr.  12. 
D.  48.  10  ;  Kochj  De  bonis  hereditatis,  etc.,  Leipsic,  1778. 

•  fr.  8.  i  14.  fr.  22.  §§  2.  3.  D.  5.  2  ;  fr.  5.  J§  1.  3.  5.  6.  16.  D.  34.  9 ;  fr.  13.  {  9.  fir. 
29.  J  1.  D.  49.  14;  Keller,  Grundr.  p.  393-396. 

'  fr.  10.  D.  34.  9  ;  fr.  3.  ?  4.  D.  49.  14  ;  fr.  103.  D.  30  ;  Keller,  p.  408,  9eq. 

»  fr.  1.  pr.  §  2.  fr.  2.  pr.  D.  29.  6  ;  Oluck,  Vol.  43,  JJ  1507,  1508  ;  Keller,  p.  392,  teq. 

•  fr.  2.  IJ  1.  2.  D.  34.  9.     See  §  555,  supra,  Div.  5  and  6  ;  Keller,  p.  406. 
10  fr.  13.  D.  34.  9  ;  Const.  4.  C.  5.  5  ;  Keller,  p.  406,  seq. 

"  fr.  9.  2  2.  D.  34.  9. 
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8.  If  the  heir  or  legatee  omit  to  fulfill  the  dispositions  by  last  will,  the 
estate  vests  in  the  fiscos  if  there  be  no  persons  who  take  precedence  of  it^ 

9.  All  property  lefl  to  dissolute  and  disreputable  women  is  confiscated, 
but  certain  near  kin  take  precedence  of  the  fiscus.* 

B.  The  following  forfeitures  enure  to  the  benefit  of  persons  other  than  the 
fiscus: 

1.  If  the  heir  or  legatee  refuse  to  undertake  the  rearing  or  culture  of 
persons  directed  by  the  decedent  in  his  last  will,  in  which  case  the  co-heirs, 
substitutos  or  intestate  heirs,  and  in  legacies  he  who  is  charged  with  their 
payment,  receives  the  forfeiture.' 

2.  The  same  rule  applies  if  the  heir  or  legatee  omit  the  decedent's  burial 
committed  to  his  charge.* 

3.  If  the  heir  or  legatee  decline  the  guardianship  committed  to  his  charge 
by  the  lust  will,  then  the  inheritance  descends  to  the  substitutes,  co-heirs  or 
intestat^^  heirs,  the  legacy  to  the  ward.* 

4.  If  the  heir  or  legatee  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  last  will,  then 
the  next  heir  succeeds,  and  af\cr  him  the  intestate  heirs  succeed. 

II.  Those  which  relate  to  inheritances  only. 

A.  The  fiscus  succeeds — 

1.  If  the  heir  omit  to  prosecute  legally  for  the  murder  of  the  estate 
leaver.* 

2.  If  he,  during  the  estate  leaver*s  life,  make  conventions  without  the 
latter*8  consent  respecting  the  estate  to  be  lefl  by  him.' 

3.  If  the  estate  leaver  purposely  expunge  the  heir's  name  or  revoke  hb 
institution  as  heir  by  a  testament,  invalid  because  of  the  institution  of  an 
incapable  person.* 

4.  If  the  heir  secrete  or  carry  off  part  of  the  inheritance,  to  the  injury  of 
the  legatees,  he  forfeits  the  Falcidian  portion  and  the  fiscus  receives  it.* 

B.  For  the  benefit  of  other  persons  the  heir  is  regarded  as  unworthy — 
I.  If  he  neglect  to  petition  for  a  guardian  for  the  pupil.^ 

*  Novel  I.e.  1.  4. 

«  fr.  13.  U.  D.  34.  9;  fr.  41.  {  I.  D.  29.  I  ;  CoQft.  3.  C.  Th.  2.   19.     See  Sawigny, 
Sjtt.  Vol.  2,  p.  558  ;  }  703,  tupra^  nole  2. 
»fr.  1.  {  3.  I).  27.  2. 
•fr.  12.  {  4.  D.  U.  7. 
»  fr.  28.  i  1.  I).  27,  1  ;  fr.  5.  {  2.  D.  34.  9. 

*  According  to  tbe  Scto  Silaniano :  fr.  9.  fr.  15.  D.  29.5;  Const  1.  5-10.  C.  6. 
35  :  irKicury,  Dim.  ad  tit.  Dig.  de  Scto  SiUDiano,  Lejdeo,  1627  ;  Gluck,  Vol.  43, 
{{  1505.  1506.  Tbe  heir  who  for  thit  cauM  it  uo worth j  it  deprived  for  the  benefit 
of  tbe  fifcui  of  Aojr  legacj  intended  for  him  :  fr.  15.  {  1.  D.  29.  5. 

Y  fr.  2.  in  En.  D.  34.  9  ;  fr.  29.  |  alt.  fr.  30.  D.  39.  5.     See  CoasL  30.  C.  2.  3. 

•  tr.  12.  fr.  16.  }  2.  D.  34.  9  ;  ComL  4.  0.  6.  3ft. 

•  fr.  6.  I).  34.  8. 

I*  See  note  9,  |  625,  «t^«.  Thit  applies  to  inteatate  heirs  and  to  papillary  sab* 
stitotca. 
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2.  The  ohnrcb  of  the  estate  leaver's  birthplace  receives  the  inheritanee 
when  his  testamentary  or  intestate  heirs  permitted  him  to  perish  in  aa 
enemy's  prison.' 

3.  The  curator  of  an  insane  person  succeeds  to  the  place  of  his  heirs  if, 
when  requested  by  such  curator,  they  refuse  to  take  the  oare  of  the  insane 
person.' 

III.  Those  for  l^acies  only.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  l^atees  are  treated  as  unworthy — 

1.  If  they  purloin  property  bequeathed  to  them.' 

2.  If  they  fraudulently  secrete  the  testament.^  All  these  cases  of  unwor- 
thiness  are  expressly  confirmed  by  Justinian.^ 

E.   THE   FORMER   LAW  OP  CADUCITY   (LAPSING). 

§  739.  By  the  same  lex  Julia  et  Papta  Poppsea  (§  44,  tupra^  note  2),  by 
which  the  first  lapsing  of  legacies  or  inheritances  was  probably  introdaoed, 
institutions  of  heirs  and  legacies  were  peculiarly  affected,  because  they  were 
lapsed  (caduca)  or  liable  to  lapsing  (in  causa  caduci)} 

1.  By  the  above  lex  the  following  are  lapsed : 

A.  1.  That  which  was  given  to  a  person  who,  oontraiy  to  law,  lives  in  ed- 
ibacy,  by  a  testator  who  is  not  his  near  kinsman,  unless  he  marry  within  ooe 
hundred  days.^ 

2.  The  half  of  that  property  given  by  a  testator  to  a  person  not  of  his  kin, 
who,  though  not  a  celibate,  yet,  contrary  to  law,  is  childless.' 

3.  Generally  the  excess  beyond  certain  tenths  of  the  inheritance  which  Uie 
testator  or  testatrix  gave  to  his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  by  whom  he  or  she 
had  not  begotten  a  living  child.* 

4.  That  which  was  validly  devised,  but  the  devise,  for  some  causes,  failed 
afler  the  testator's  death.  Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  this  lex  post^ 
pones  the  devolution  till  the  opening  of  the  testament. ^^ 

^  This  also  applies  to  the  previously  instituted  testamentarj  heirs,  as  well  as  to 
the  intestate  heirs  :  Novel  115.  c.  3.  {  13.  c.  4.  g  17. 

•Whether  thej  be  testamentary  or  intestate  heirs:  Novel  115.  c.  3.  |  12  j  Novel 
22.  c.  47.     See  Oliick^  Comm.  Vol.  36,  p.  386,  aeq. 

»  fr.  48.  D.  36.  1  ;  Const.  5.  C.  6.  37. 

•  Const.  25.  C.  6.  37. 
•Const,  un.  §  12.  C.  6.  61. 

•  See  the  works  cited  in  J  752,  note  4,  and  §  770,  infra^  note  4. 

T  Gaius,  II.  JJ  111.  144.  286;  Ulpian,  XIV.;  XVII.  J  1;  XXII.  J  3. 
8  Gaius,  II.  I  286;  Ulpian,  XIII. 

•  Ulpian,  XV.;  XVI.  J  1.  The  rules  of  divisions  1,  2,  3,  originally  related  to 
inheritances  and  legacies  only;  but  by  a  special  senatusconsultum  they  were 
extended  to  mortU  causa  donationes :  fr.  9.  D.  39.  6;  and  by  the  Sctum.  Pegananum 
they  were  extended  to  iYi^  fideicommisia :  Gaius,  II.  {  286. 

w  Gaius,  II.  2  206  J  Ulpian,  XXIV.  f§  12.  13.  31 ;  Const,  un.  {j  2.  5.  C.  6.  51. 
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B.  That  IB  lapsed  (in  cau$a  caduci^  which  was  yalidlj  devised,  but  the 
devise  failed  daring  the  testator's  life.^ 

C.  Between  things  caducum  (lapsed)  and  in  causa  caducx  (liable  to  lapse) 
there  arc  the  following  distinctions: 

1.  If  the  entire  testament  be  rendered  heirless  by  lapsing,  there  are  no 
special  ooDsequenoes. 

2.  In  other  oases,  if  there  be  no  sabstitute — 

a.  Those  are  next  called  who  have  i\kejti$  antiquum  in  caduds,  that  is,  the 
authority  to  claim  the  inheritance  or  legacy  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  increase, 
as  co-heirs  or  co-legatees,  or,  if  it  be  a  legacy,  by  virtue  of  the  reversion,  as 
the  person  who  was  charged  to  pay  it,  according  to  the  rules  existing  before 
this  i*x  ;  but  only  the  estate  leaver's  descendants  and  ascendants  to  the  third 
degree  had  this  ju$  antiquum} 

h.  If  no  one  had  this  jus  antiquum,  then  the  cadwra  vindicare  (claimants 
of  the  lapsed  property)  followed,  to  which  were  called,  in  a  certain  order  of 
succession,  males  who  are  legatees  in  the  testament  and  have  children  of 
their  body  (ft,  ^i  in  eo  testamento  hberos  habent),  and  after  them  the 
ttrarium  (public  treasury).  He  who  obtained  the  lapsed  property  had  to 
bear  the  burden  which  the  estate  leaver  had  imposed  upon  the  inheritance 
portion  or  upon  the  legacy.* 

II.  Since  the  lex  Junia  Norltona  (§  132,  tuprn^^  what  is  left  to  a  latinut 
Junianus  is  regarded  the  same  as  that  left  to  a  celibate,  if  he  do  not  acquire 
the  jus  Quiritium  (Roman  citiscnship)  within  one  hundred  days.* 

III.  By  an  ordinance  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  the  imperial  fiscus,  instead 
of  the  ftrarium,  was  entitled  to  the  lapsed  property.* 

IV.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  lapsing  gradually  ceased  to  exist 
Constantine  abolished  the  penalties  for  celibacy  and  limited  those  of  orbitude.* 
Theodotfius  II.  abolished  the  provisions  respecting  the  tenths  in  the  case  of 
husbands  and  wives,  and  the  penalties  for  being  childless,  and  gave  to  all  the 
jus  Ithrmrum  (the  same  right  as  if  they  had  children),  so  that  the  lapsing 
which  uii^ht  arise  could  be  vindicated  by  those  who  were  provided  for  in  the 
testament,  even  if  they  had  no  children.'  Under  Justinian  the  latina  libertag 
ceased  to  exist.'  and  he  also  decreed  that  what  had  been  validly  devised  and 
subset]  ueutly  failed  should  no  longer  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  caducity.    A 

1  Const.  uWtl  4.  C.  6.  51. 

*  Ulpiao.  XVIII. ;  Const,  an.  C.  6.  51. 

*  Oaiun.  II.  ({  206.  207.  286 ;  Ulpiao,  I.  {  21 ;  XVII.  H\.3, 

«GAtui,  I.  {}  23.  34;  II.  |{  110.  275;  Ulpiaa,  XVII.  {  1  ;  XXII.  {3;  XXY.  {  7. 
Thif  preiicript,  which  origiDallj  related  to  ioherltaocet  and  legaciei  oolj,  was  at 
a  later  |>eriod  exleoded  to  mortis  causa  donati<m§s,  hot  not  to  JUUkommtssa :  Galas, 
II.  {  2M5  :  ripiao,  XXV.  {  7 ;  Vat.  Pragm.  |  259. 

•ripian.  XVII.  {  2. 

•CoDft.  1.  C.  Th.  8.  16;  Conat.  1.  0.  8.  58. 

f  CoDit.  2.  3.  C.  Th.  6.  17 ;  Conti.  S.  C.  S.  58;  Oomt.  1.  C.  8.  59. 

*  Coast.  QB.  C.  7.  6. 
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ooDstitntion  of  the  jear  534^  provides  that  the  deyolution  of  inheritanoe 
succession  and  legacies  shall  no  longer  be  postponed  till  the  opening  of  the 
testament.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    ACQUISITION    OF    AN    INHERITANCE.' 

I.  In  Oeneral. 

A.   REPRESENTi^TION  OF  THE  ESTATE   LEAVER  AND  DUTY  OF   PERFORMINQ 

HIS   TESTAMENTARY  DISPOSITIONS. 

§  740.  The  effect  of  the  acquisition  of  an  inheritance  is  generally — 

1.  That  in  relation  to  the  estate  leaver's  estate  the  heir  and  the  estate 
leaver  are  regarded  as  one  person.  From  which  follows  that  the  estate  of 
the  heir  and  that  of  the  estate  leaver  are  regarded  as  one  {confus^io  honorum 
defuncti  et  heredis);*  the  heir  succeeds  to  all  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
estate  leaver,  excepting  those  which  are  strictly  personal,^  and  hence  is  bound 
for  all  his  debts*  which  are  not  strictly  personal,  even  if  the  inheritance 
should  not  be  sufficient.^  He  must  also  assume  all  the  estate  leaver's  trans- 
actions respecting  his  estate.^ 

2.  The  heir  is  also  bound  to  perform  the  estate  leaver's  testamentary  dis- 
positions, and  especially  to  fulfill  the  legacies  and  fideicommissa  imposed  on 
him,  but  only  so  far  as  the  inheritance,  afler  deduction  of  debts,  will  cover.* 
This  duty  of  the  heir  towards  legatees  and  Jideicommissaries  is  regarded  as 
an  obligation  quasi  ex  contractu}^ 


^  Const,  un.  C.  de  caducis  tolleDdis  (6.  51).  The  other  caducity  was  abolished 
previously:  Const.  2.  J  6.  Const.  3.  J  6.  C.  1.  17. 

*  Const,  un.  g  5.  C.  6.  51. 

»  Gluck,  Vol.  43,  i  1493,  seq.;  Keller,  Grundrisz,  J  316. 

*  fr.  75.  fr.  95.  g  2.  D.  46.  3.     See  Gliick,  Vol.  43,  p.  100,  8eq. 

^  But  he  must  reduce  the  estate  leaver's  property  into  his  actual  possession :  ft. 
23.  pr.  D.  41.  2. 

^  The  debts  of  the  heir  to  the  estate  leaver  naturally  cease,  as  also  the  estate 
leaver's  real  rights  in  the  heir's  estate  and  the  heir's  rights  in  the  estate  leaver's 
estate.     See  J  323,  div.  2  ;  §  358,  div.  2  ;  J  543,  supra. 

'  fr.  8.  pr.  D.  29.  2  ;  Const.  10.  Const.  22.  JJ  12.  14.  C.  6.  30.  The  soldier  is  bound 
for  the  debts,  but  only  so  far  as  the  estate  covers  them :  Const.  22,  pr.  {  15.  G.  6. 
30.     See  g  733,  supra,  note  4,  p.  546. 

8  fr.  1.  pr.  i  1.  fr.  3.  D.  21.  3 ;  Const.  3.  C.  4.  51. 

»  fr.  23.  in  fin.  D.  42.  8 ;  fr.  17.  D.  39.  6.  When  the  legacies  exceed  the  inherit- 
ance they  are  to  be  proportionately  abated,  but  the  heir  retains  his  right  to  the 
Falcidia:  fr.  80.  D.  30.  By  the  modern  law  the  heir,  to  enjoy  this  advantage,  must 
make  a  proper  inventory:  Novel  I.  c.  2.  J  2.  and  end  of  J  743,  infra, 

w  2  6.  I.  3.  27.  (28)  ;  fr.  5.  J  2.  D.  44.  7  ;  fr.  3.  J  ult.  fr.  4.  D.  42.  4. 
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B.     MEANS    OF    AVOIDINO    THX    DISADVANTAOCS    ABI8IN0    FROM    RXPRl- 

6KNTINO  THB   X8TATX  LEAVER. 

1.   For  the  BeirB, 

§  741.  As  the  acquisition  of  an  indebted  estate  may  be  disadvaDtageous  to 
the  heirs,  to  avoid  such  disadvantage  there  are  two  ways,  the  time  for  delib- 
eration (spatium  deliberandi)  and  the  benefit  of  the  inventory  {benejicium 
inventarii)} 

a.  By  the  Jum  deliberandi. 

§  742.  By  tpatium  deliberandi  (time  for  deliberation)  is  understood  a 
term  granted  by  the  proper  officer  at  the  request  of  him  who  is  called  to  the 
inheritance,  within  which  he  has  the  right  to  investigate  its  condition  and  to 
consider  whether  he  will  accept  or  reject  it.'  It  was  introduced  by  the  prte- 
toriau  edict,  but  Justinian,  when  he  introduced  the  benefit  of  the  inventory, 
subjected  it  to  several  limitations.  In  this  right  of  deliberation  there  are  the 
following  distinctions : 

1.  When  the  heir  is  pressed  by  other  heirs  (such  as  co-heirs,  substitutes 
or  intestate  heirs),  or  by  creditors  of  the  inheritance,  to  declare  whether  he 
accepts  or  rejects  the  inheritance,  then  he  must  either  determine  immediately 
or  pray  for  time  for  deliberation,  which  by  Justinian's  ordinance  must  be 
allowed  to  him  by  the  regent  for  one  year  or  by  the  judges  for  nine  months 
from  the  day  of  such  allowance '  If  he  do  not  determine  before  the  expirs- 
tion  of  this  term  the  Justinian  law  presumes  that  he  has  accepted  the  inher- 
itance.* If  he  die  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  deliberation,  the  un- 
expired time  may  be  used  by  his  heirs  to  determine  whether  they  will  accept 
or  reject  the  inheritance.  But  if  they  permit  the  term  to  expire  without  de- 
termining, they  ac<|uire  the  inheritance.* 

2.  When  the  heir  is  not  pressed,  he  of  right  has  a  year  from  the  day  when 
he  first  knew  of  the  devolution  to  him  as  time  for  deliberation,  so  that  should 
he  die  during  the  year  without  having  determined,  his  heirs  are  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  reject  the  inheritance.  But  if  he  permit  the  year  to  expire  with- 
out having  determined,  and  die,  no  transmission  takes  place,  unless  he  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  prayed  for  further  time  for  deliberation,  when  the 
transmission  may  take  place  within  this  additional  time.*  However,  should 
he  live,  he  does  not  lose  the  inheritjtnoe  by  not  determining  within  the  year. 

*  This  if  alio  applicable  to  a  nms  k^re*:  fr.  8.  D.  28.  8. 

M)ig.  28.  8;  Cod.  6.  30;  J.  C.  Kock,  De  herede  deliberante,  Gietien,  1783; 
(Jiick,  Vol.  41,  {  U66,  §eq. ;  Ermtrin*^  Diss,  ad  jar.  Rom.  locam  de  Jure  deliber- 
andi, Le>deo,  1617. 

*  Conft.  22.  \  13.  C.  6.  30.     See  fr.  3.  4.  D.  28.  8. 

«  Cooft.  22.  {  14.  C.  S.  30.  According  to  the  earlier  law  the  inberiunce  was 
lost :  fr.  69.  D.  39.  2. 

•  Coott.  19.  C.  6.  30  ;  UnHrkols%er,  Verfabmogflehre,  Vol.  2,  {  166  ;  Glmek,  Vol. 
41,  I  1407,  \  1469,  p.  399,  ««f.  ;   Vol.  43,  p.  218,  9iq, 

•  Cooat.  19.  C.  6.  30. 
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3.  When  the  heir,  after  having  been  given  time  for  delibenitioii,  aoeaplB 
the  inheritance,  he  becomes  immediately  bound  for  all  the  estate  leavex^s 
debts,  whether  the  estate  be  solvent  or  not,^  and  the  same  mle  applies  to  bim 
who,  not  having  declared  his  rcsjection  within  the  designated  time,  is  r^arded 
as  heir. 

b.  By  the  Benefit  of  the  Inventory, 

§  743.  13y  the  ancient  law  every  heir  who  had  actually  become  heir  was 
absolutely  bound  for  all  liabilities,  even  if  they  exceeded  the  assets  of  the 
estate.  The  soldier  only  was  excepted  ;  he  was  bound  to  the  extent  of  the 
estate  only.'  This  preference  to  the  soldier  was  conceded  by  Justinian  to 
every  heir  who  made  a  proper  inventory  of  the  inheritance.* 

A.  As  regards  the  form  to  be  observed,  Justinian  prescribed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  heir  must  commence  the  inventory  within  thirty  days  from  his 
first  knowledge  of  the  opening  of  the  testament  or  the  devolution  of  the  in- 
heritance to  him,  and  must  complete  it  within  sixty  days  thereafter.  But 
when  the  heir  is  absent  he  has  one  year  from  the  day  of  the  death  for  the 
beginning  and  completion  of  the  inventory. 

2.  The  inventory  must  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  notary.^ 

3.  The  heir  must  subscribe  the  inventory  and  therein  set  forth  the  amount 
of  the  assets,  and  declare  that  he  has  faithfully  accounted  for  all,  and  that  he 
has  not  fraudulently  omitted  or  will  not  omit  anything.  If  he  cannot  write 
he  must  subscribe  it  with  a  cross,  which  must  be  witnessed  by  another 
notary.  He  may  also  be  required  to  take  an  oath  that  he  has  faithfully 
noted  everything  in  the  inventory.  Should  he  conceal  anything  he  must 
account  doubly  for  it. 

B.  The  effect  of  entering  into  the  inheritance  with  an  inventory  is  as 
follows : 

1.  The  heir  does  not  cease  to  be  heir,  but  is  protected  against  all  damages, 
inasmuch  as  he  must  satisfy  the  legatees  and  creditors  to  the  extent  of  the 
inheritance  only ;  to  this  end  he  must  reduce  everything  to  money  or  give  it 
in  payment. 

2.  During  the  taking  of  the  inventory  the  creditors  and  legatees  cannot 
press  the  heir  for  payment.  After  the  completion  of  the  inventory  he  may 
satisfy  them  in  the  order  that  they  present  their  claims  without  regard  to 
rights  of  pledge,  hypothecation  or  privileges ;  and  after  the  estate  has  been 

»  Const.  22.  I  14.  C.  6.  30. 

«  Const.  22.  pr.  J  15.  C.  6.  30.     See  §  HO,  tupra^  note  6. 

•  Censt.  22.  C.  6.  30 ;  Novel  1.  c.  1.  2.  On  the  whole  doctrine,  see  Wyst,  Dt 
beneficio  inventarii,  Heidelberg,  1814  ;   Oliicky  Vol.  41,  J  1468,  »fq. 

*  By  Novel  1.  c.  2.  J  1.  the  heir  on  whom  burdens  are  imposed,  such  as  fideieom- 
missaj  in  order  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  specified  in  division  6,  must  invite  the 
legatees  who  are  at  the  place  to  be  present,  and  for  those  absent  three  witnesses 
are  summoned  to  represent  them. 
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ezhauBted,  do  farther  elaim  can  be  made  against  him  or  against  the  pnr- 
ehaser  of  the  inheritance  property  (§  359,  note  4,  supra), 

3.  The  heir  may  first  deduct  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  burial  of  the 
estate  leaver,  opening  of  the  testament  and  taking  of  the  inventory. 

4.  The  heir's  claims  against  the  estate  leaver  are  not  extinguished ;  hence 
the  heir  may  first  pay  his  own  claim,  but  he  must  pay  to  the  estate  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  estate  leaver. 

5.  If  the  heir  permit  the  l^al  period  to  pass  without  making  an  in- 
ventory, he  loses  its  advantages,  and  the  same  efiect  takes  place  if  he  pray 
for  time  for  deliberation  ;  hence  he  must  choose  whether  he  will  make  an  in- 
ventory or  pray  for  time  for  deliberation.' 

6.  By  a  subsequent  ordinance  in  Novel  1,  chapter  2,  §  2,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  it  is  prescribed  that  the  heir  who  enters  without  an  inventory 
must  not  only  pay  the  legatees  without  deduction  the  FalcuUa^  but  must 
also  pay  their  legacies  in  full,  and,  if  necessary,  out  of  his  own  property. 

2.  For  the  Inheritance  Creditors  and  Legatees  (beneficium  separationis). 

§  744.  When  in  consequence  of  the  heir*s  indebtedness  the  inheritance 
creditors  and  legatees  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  claims,  the  prsetoriaa 
edict  gives  them  a  remedy  by  which  they  may  avoid  this  danger.  They  may 
insist  that  the  estate  leaver's  estate  shall  be  kept  separate  from  the  heir's 
estate,  and  that  the  former  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  claims.' 

1.  This  benefit  of  separation  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  inheritance  cred- 
itors, and  if  after  their  satisfaction  there  be  assets  they  shall  be  for  the 
legateei*.* 

2.  This  benefit  is  specially  advantageous  to  the  chirographic  creditors  of 
the  inheritance,  inasmuch  as  they  take  precedence  even  of  those  persons  to 
whom  the  heir  has  given  a  lien  on  the  inheritance  estate.* 

3.  The  creditors  must  claim  separation  within  five  years  afler  entry  into 
the  inheritance.* 

4.  If  separation  were  made  on  the  creditors'  petition,  then  they  have  no 
further  claim  to  the  heir's  own  estate.* 

5.  The  inheriunce  creditors  cannot  claim  separation  if,  after  entry  into 
the  inheriunce,  they  in  any  wise  have  recogniied  the  heir  as  their  debtor.' 

»  Const.  22.  J  1-U.  C.  6.  30. 

»  Dig.  42.  6  ;  Reinhardt,  Lehr«  Tom  Oant,  }  54,  uq. ;  Steuhtl,  De  Jure  separationis, 
etc.,  L«ip*ic,  1823  ;  Dyckmeeater,  Diff.  de  separattone  bonorum,  Lejden,  1823. 

•  fr.  6.  I).  42.  6. 

•  fr.  I.  I  3.  D.  42.  6. 

•  fr.  I.  I  13.  D.  42.  6  ;    UnterkolMntr,  Verjibrungtiebre,  Vol.  2,  {  164. 

•  fr.  I.  {  17.  fr.  3.  {  12.  fr.  5.  I>.  42.  6. 

V  Tbot  bj  crediting  after  maturity  or  acceptance  of  a  pledge  :  ft.  1.  {{  U.  1ft.  D. 
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6.  The  benefit  of  separation  is  only  fbr  the  estate  leayer's  creditors  and 
not  for  the  heir's  creditors.^ 

7.  If  there  be  assets  of  the  inheritance  remaining  after  satisiyiiig  those  for 
vhom  it  was  separated,  then  the  heir's  creditors  may  claim  it. 

G.  TRAN8HI88T0N. 

1 .  Of  the  Acquired  Inheritance, 

§  745.  An  important  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  the  inheritance  is 
that  the  heir  transmits  it  to  his  heirs  as  a  part  of  his  own  estate.' 

1.  As  the  necessary  heir  of  right  acquires  an  inheritance  descending  to  him 
at  the  very  instant  of  its  devolution,  it  follows  that  he  transmits  it  to  his  han 
if  he  survive  the  estate  leaver  but  a  moment,  though  he  did  not  know  of  its 
descent.' 

2.  But  the  voluntary  heir  or  the  honorvm  possessor  acquires  an  infaeritaoee 
descending  to  him  only  by  entering  thereon,  and  hence  in  relation  to  trans- 
mission the  rule  applies  to  them :  an  inheritance  not  entered  on  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  heirs  {hereditas  nondum  adita  non  transmtftitur  ad  heredes}.* 

2.    TVansmtssion  of  the  Right  of  Entry. 

§  746.  The  rule  that  an  inheritance  not  acquired  cannot  be  transmitted, 
has  an  exception  in  that  a  voluntary  heir  has  the  right  to  transmit  to  his  heirs 
the  inheritance  devolved  to  him,  even  should  he  die  before  determining  his 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  it,*  which  includes — 

1.  If  the  heir  could  not  enter  because  of  a  legal  impediment,  then  on  the 
cessation  of  such  impediment  his  heirs  may  accept  such  inheritance.* 

2.  If  the  heir  could  not  enter  into  the  inheritance  because  of  his  absence 
on  state  affairs,  his  heirs  may  pray  for  restitution  because  of  his  absence  and 
then  enter  into  the  inheritance;^  and  the  same  rule  applies  if  the  heir  him- 
self could  have  obtained  restitution  against  the  consequences  of  the  omission 

42.  6,  or  if  the  inheritance  property  be  so  mingled  with  the  heir's  property  that  a 
separation  is  impossible,  in  which  is  included,  if  the  heir  have  already  sold  it  bona 
fide:  fr.  1.  g  12.  fr.  2.  D.  42.  6. 

1  fr.  1.  J  2.  D.  42.  6.  Except  if  the  ordinary  debtor  to  the  inheritance  entered 
into  it  fraudulently  to  their  disadvantage:  fr.  1.  J  J  5.  6.  8.  D.  42.  6. 

*  Duarenij  Comm.  in  tit.  Dig.  de  acq.  vel  om.  hered.  cap.  6,  in  his  works,  p.  450; 
Bucher^  Diss,  de  jure  transmissionis  hereditatis  et  legati,  Marb.  1805 ;  DontUtu^ 
Comm.  jur.  civ.  Lib.  7,  c.  4  ;  Steppes^  Die  Transmission  der  Erbschaft,  Munich,  1831 ; 
GlUckj  Comm.  Vol.  43,  p.  143,  teg. 

»  Const.  3.  C.  6.  30. 

*  Const.  7.  C.  6.  30 ;  Const.  4.  C.  6.  9 ;  Const,  un.  J  5.  C.  6.  51. 

*  Giiick,  Coram.  Vol.  43,  p.  143,  seq.     See  the  writings  cited  in  note  2,  tupra. 

«  fr.  3.  ^  30.  fr.  4.  D.  29.  5  ;  fr.  4.  g  ult.  fr.  5.  D.  37.  4  ;  fr.  12.  D.  37.  10 ;    Gliick, 
Comm.  Vol.  43,  p.  165,  teg. 
»  fr.  30.  pr.  fr.  86.  pr.  D.  29.  2 ;  Const.  1.  C.  2.  51. 
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of  enteriDg  upon  the  inheritanoe,  and  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  restitution.' 

3.  If  an  inheritance  be  deTolyed  to  an  infant,  and  the  father  in  whose 
power  he  is  omit  its  aoqaiaition,  then,  if  the  child  die  in  infancy,  the  father, 
by  an  ordinance  of  Theodomua  II.  and  Valentinian  III.,  may  enter  into  it  for 
himself.  The  father  has  the  same  right  if  the  child  were  suij^n's  at  the  time 
of  devolution  (trarumiMiio  ex  capite  infantix)} 

4.  If  a  descendant  be  instituted  as  heir  by  the  testament  of  an  ascendant 
and  die  before  the  opening  of  the  testament,  then  the  right  to  accept  the 
inheritance  vests  in  his  descendants.  This  is  also  founded  on  a  constitution 
of  Theo<lo8iu8  II.  and  Valentinian  III.,  and  hence  is  now  termed  the  traru- 
mimo  Themhmana} 

5.  If  an  heir  die  within  the  first  year  after  he  knew  of  the  devolution  of  the 
inheritance  to  him,  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  deliberation  for 
which  he  prayed  and  which  was  granted  to  him,  without  having  declared  his 
determination,  then  his  hdrs  may  still  enter  into  the  inheritance  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  or  of  the  deliberation  term.  This  kind  of  transmission 
is  now  termed  the  transmis$io  J%utinianea^  because  it  is  founded  on  a  consti- 

.  tution  of  Justinian's.*  He  who,  by  virtue  of  one  of  these  transmissions,  may 
still  ac<{uire  the  inheritanoe  excludes  all  those  persons  whom  the  estate  leaver 
would  have  excluded,  and  hence  he  excludes  his  substitutes.* 

D.  THE   HEIE*8   LEGAL  EEMEDIB8. 

1.  Pttiiory. 

§  747.  For  the  judicial  pursuit  of  the  inheritance,  and  of  the  right  of  in- 
heritance, the  heir  has  petitory  as  well  as  possessory  remedies.  Among  the 
petitory  legal  remedies  is  the  suit  for  the  inheritance  {hertdxtatU  p0titio)} 

1.  This  suit  may  be  instituted  by  every  heir,  testamentary  or  intestate,^ 

»  (iliirky  Comm.  Vol.  43,  p.  157,  •eq. 

s  CuDKt.  18.  l\  1.  3.  C.  6.  30;  Gliick,  Vol.  42,  p.  443,  9eq.\  Vol.  43,  p.  199,  My. 
Go  the  farlier  law,  tee  fr.  30.  pr.  D.  29.  2.  On  the  definition  of  traosmittioo,  see 
aiurk.  Vol.  43.  p.  227,  9tq.  ^ 

*  Cod.  0.  52;  Stemeyer^  Diff.  de  traDtmifsiooe  TheodotiaDa,  Halle,  1812;  Z>i>A/, 
Piis.  de  tranfftninsione  Tbeodofiaoa,  Heidelberg,  1814;  Wolffs  De  traoimiss. 
Tbeodo«.,  Marb.  1850. 

*  Connt.  19.  (\  G.  30.  See  {  742,  notes  2  and  5,  typra,  and  the  works  therein 
cited. 

•  »^ce  Con4t.  an.  {  13.  C.  6.  51  ;  {  720,  note  8,  p.  537,  tupra;  Gl'uck^  Comm.  Vol. 
40,  p   341.  a^q. ;   Vol.  43,  p.  237. 

•  Dig  5.  3  ;  Cod.  3.  31  ;  Gliick,  Vol.  7,  {  562-571  ;  Ronhirt,  Tett.  Krbrecht,  Vol.  2, 
{  id;- 138. 

V  fr.  1-3.  D.  5.  3.  A  fait  for  the  inheritance  initituted  bj  the  intestate  heirs 
afaiost  the  teitame ntarj  heiri,  in  which  the  Taliditj  of  the  tettameot  it  contesisd 
at  the  same  time,  it  at  pretent  termed  hwdUmtit  pttiiio  puU^/U^Uu 
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ciTil  or  praetorian,^  direct  or  fideicomminary^  hera  ex  cute  (fbr  the  nbok) 
or  ex  parU  (for  part).'  It  may  be  ioBtituted  as  a  utUis  action  by  the  penoB 
vbo  purchased  from  the  heir  the  ioheritanoe  or  a  part  of  it.^ 

2.  It  may  be  instituted  only  against  the  person  who  contests  the  phuntiirs 
right  of  inheritance  and  retains  property  which  belongs  to  the  estate,  be  it 
the  whole  estate  or  a  part,  or  only  individual  things  betoogiDg  therafta. 
Hence  the  suit  may  be  instituted  against  him  only  ^t  pro  herede  pomdd^ 
that  is,  against  him  who  believes  himself  or  pretends  to  be  heir,  aod  thefefay 
denies  the  plaintiff's  right  of  inheritance,^  and  against  him  gin  pro  posiesmre 
posstdet,  that  is,  against  him  who  cannot  assert  a  sufficient  title  for  his  pos- 
session, but  yet  denies  the  plaintiff's  right  of  inheritance.* 

3.  The  object  of  the  suit  is  to  compel  the  recognition  of  the  heir  as  sole  or 
co-heir,  and  the  delivery  of  either  the  entire  inheritance,  or  of  that  part  due 
to  the  plaintiff,  or  of  that  part  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  cum  ommi 
causa  (with  all  accessories).^ 

Respecting  the  accessions : 

a.  The  honm  fidei  possessor  before  suit  need  only  restore  those  of  the 
accessions  received  which  still  exist ;  but  of  those  consumed  he  need  only 
compensate  to  the  extent  that  he  was  enriched  thereby.  After  the  institudon 
of  suit  the  bond  fide  possessor  must  restore  all  accessions  which  he  received, 
and  is  also  bound  for  those  which  he  might  have  received,  but  not  for  those 
which  were  casually  lost.® 

h.  The  malse  fidei  possessor  must  absolutely  restore  all  accessions,  those 
received  as  well  as  those  he  might  have  received.' 

^  Dig.  5.  5.  If  it  be  instituted  by  the  praetorian  heir  it  is  termed />o«««««orui  keTed' 
xiatii  petitio :   Gliick,  Vol.  8,  g  573. 

'  fr.  1.  2.  D.  5.  6.  If  it  be  instituted  by  the  fideieommUsary  heir  it  is  termed 
fideicommusaria  hereditatit  petttio.  This  suit  can  only  be  instituted  after  restitution, 
but  not  against  the  person  who  restored  the  inheritance  :  fr.  3.  J  I.  D.  5.  6 ;  fr.  27. 
i  7.  fr.  37.  pr.  D.  36.  1. 

8  Dig.  5.  4  ;   Gliick,  Vol.  8,  §  572. 

*  fr.  54.  pr.  D.  5.  3.  But  the  hereditatit  petitio  is  not  only  a  utilis  action  in  this 
case,  but  is  so  generally  when  it  is  instituted  by  one  who  is  not  heir,  but  is  keredit 
loco  (in  place  of  heir),  as,  for  example,  the  bonorum  possetsor  and  the  fideicommit' 
tary  heir. 

6  Gaius,  IV.  g  144;  fr.  9.  11.  D.  5.  3  j  J  3.  I.  4.  15.  and  Theophilus  ad  h.  1. 

•Gaius,  IV.  §  144;  J  3.  I.  4.  15;  fr.  11-13.  fr.  18.  §  2.  fr.  19.  D.  5.  3.  In  both 
cases  (pro  herede  et  pro  possessore)  the  action  may  be  instituted  against  the  fietus 
possessor :  fr.  13.  JJ  13.  14.  D.  5.  3  ;  fr.  7.  D.  6.  1.  But  when  he  who,  without  con- 
testing with  the  plaintiff  the  right  of  inheritance,  possesses  individual  things 
belonging  to  the  inheritance,  by  another  title,  such  as  by  purchase,  and  hence 
simply  claims  ownership  of  them  against  the  plaintiff,  then  the  hereditatit  peiitio 
is  not  employed,  but  the  ret  vindicatio  or  Publiciana  action:  fr.  25.  g  17.  D.  5.  3; 
Const.  7.  C.  3.  31 ;  Const.  4.  C.  7.  34. 

»fr.  10.  2  1.  D.  5.  3. 

«  Const.  1.  J  1.  C.  3.  31.     See  fr.  25.  J  11.  fr.  40.  J  1.  D.  5.  3 ;   |  2.  I.  4.  17. 

•  fr.  26.  J  4.  D.  5.  3 ;  fr.  40.  J  1.  D.  5.  3 ;   J  2.  I.  4.  17. 
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4.  The  defendant,  however,  may  have  counter  claims  against  the  heir, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  bon»  Jidei  pneaesaor,  are  all  his  claims  against  the 
inheritance  as  a  creditor,'  and  his  costs  and  expenditures  for  the  inheritance. 
If  these  were  applied  for  the  production  of  the  accessions,  then  every  defend- 
ant, be  he  honx  fidei  or  malM,  fidei  poesessor,  may  defalk  snch  costs  and 
expenditures  to  the  extent  that  he  is  bound  to  restore.'  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  expenditures  were  applied  to  the  substance  of  the  inheritance,  then  the 
hfmm  fidei  possessor  may  claim  reimbursement  for  all  expenditures,  even  if 
they  afterwards  prove  unavailing ;  the  maht  fi4ei  possessor  may  claim  for 
the  necessary  expenditures,  but  for  the  useful  expenditures  he  may  claim 
only  when  the  advantage  thereby  effected  still  exists ;  in  regard  to  the  volun- 
tary expenses  he  has  only  a  /ta  toUendi  (the  right  to  take  back).' 

6.  The  suit  for  the  inheritance,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  the  pre- 
scription of  actions,  is  extinguished  in  thirty  years  (§  213,  wipra)^  and  it  is 
without  reason  when  it  is  permitted  to  continue  ninety  years  in  the  case  of 
children  called  cd}  intestato  to  the  paternal  inheritance,  and  to  children 
instituted  by  the  testament,  even  one  hundred  years.* 

2.  Pone$9ory  Remedies. 

§  748.  The  possessory  remedies  include — 

1.  The  interdict  quorum  bcmorum,  which  he  who  accepted  the  bonorum 
poisesMio  (§  658,  fvpra)  may  institute  in  order  to  be  put  into  possession  of 
the  corporeal  things  of  the  inheritance  against  him  who  possesses  the  inherit- 
ance pro  herede  or  pro  poMessorey  or  who  has  fraudulently  ceased  to  possess 
it' 

2.  That  miMio  in  b*ma  de/uncti  (^the  placing  into  possession  of  a  de- 
cedent's property),  which  the  modems  term  the  remedy  ex  lege  ult.  C  de 
edicto  Divi  lladriani  tollendo  (6.  33),  by  which  he  who  was  instituted  heir 
by  a  written  testament,  whose  external  form  is  faultless  and  which  has  no 
patent  detects,  may  require  that  he  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  inheritance 
during  the  interim.^ 

3.  Several  other  miuione$  in  poueuionem  bonorum  de/uncti^  which  also 
give  pusBession  only  in  the  interim  of  the  inheritance  (§  659,  $upra),  par- 
ticularly 

a.  The  miutio  in  po»9e9$iimrm  ex  edirto  Carbon iano.  If  the  right  of 
inhmtance  of  an  estate  leaver's  child  be  contested  by  one  who  denies  that  it 

•  Const.  3.  C.  3.  31. 

»  fr.  3*1.  I  5.  D.  5.  3  ;  fr.  46.  D.  22.  1. 

»  fr.  38.  3».  D    5.  3 

«  Cooft.  3.  C.  7.  39;    VnUrhohner,  VfrjAhrun|r*J«hfe,  Vo!.  J,  {{  167,  168. 

•  Gaiui.  IV.  I  144  ;  I  3.  I.  4.  15  ;  Dig.  43.  2  ;  (*od.  8.  3  ;  R<^t,  Ditf.  proponeot 
ioterpretatioarm  L.  I.  D   quorum  bonorum,  Rri^om.  1817. 

•  Paul.  111.  5.  {  14-18  ;  Norel  Vmlentin.  III.  Tit.  30.  c.  1.  {  5;  Rosihirt,  Test.  Brb- 
recbi,  Vol.  2,  {  134. 

d6 
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is  bis  child,  such  child  may  require  the  postponement  of  tlie  soil  till  hiB 
pubescence,  and  under  a  curator's  supervision  till  then  the  poflseasion  of  the 
paternal  inheritance  and  support  thereout.^ 

b.  The  missio  in  possesnonenif  qu«  ventri  dcUur,  If  a  wife  at  the  death 
of  her  husband  allege  that  she  is  pregnant,  she  may  also  require  the  interimis- 
tic  possession  of  the  inheritance  and  support  thereout,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  curator,  till  she  be  confined  or  till  it  be  ascertained  that  she  is  not  preg- 
nant.' And  lastly,  the  bonorum  possessio,  qu$t  furioso  dattur^  which  has 
already  been  treated  on  at  the  end  of  §  736,  mpra. 

II.  Relation  of  the  vCo-heirs  between  Themselves. 

A.  each  one's  part  of  the  assets  and  debts  of  the  inherit anck. 

§  749.  If  an  inheritance  be  devolved  to  several  and  all  acquire  it,  each  co- 
heir obtains  a  part  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  inheritance  in  propor- 
tion to  his  share  thereof.  The  debts  and  credits  of  the  estate  leaver  are  ^^ 
jure  divided  among  the  co-heirs  in  proportion  to  the  share  of  each  (nomina 
€t  dehita  hereditaria  ipso  jure  inter  coheredes  sunt  divisa^  By  entry  into 
the  inheritance  each  co-heir  acquires  his  distinct  part,  and  may  immediately 
without  a  division  institute  suit  for  his  share  agaiost  the  debtors  of  the  in- 
heritaDce  and  be  sued  for  his  share  by  the  creditors  of  the  inheritance.*  The 
•estate  leaver  may  determine  otherwise  respecting  his  debts  and  credits,  or  the 
heirs  may  determine  differently  by  convention  among  themselves ;  but  in  both 
cases,  in  respect  to  debts,  this  has  binding  force  only  between  the  heirs  them- 
selves. It  does  not  bind  the  creditors,  and  they  may  sue  each  heir  for  his 
proportional  part,  but  for  no  more,  and  in  respect  to  creditors  the  change 
effected  is  to  be  decided  by  the  rules  on  cession  of  claims.* 

B.    PARTITION    OF   THE    INHERITANCE. 

§  750.  Every  heir,  as  against  his  co-heir,  may  require  partition  of  the  in- 
heritance,* provided  that  he  has  the  right  of  disposition  of  his  property  and 
that  it  was  not  commanded  by  the  estate  leaver  or  agreed  on  by  the  heirs 
that  the  inheritance  should  remain  for  a  time  undivided.^ 

*  Dig.  37.  10  ;  Cod.  6.  17  ;  Fabricius^  Ursprung  der  bonorum  possessio,  p.  168,  itq. 
»  Dig.  25.  5;  25.  6;  37.  9. 

»  Dig.  37.  3 ;   Const.  7,  gg  3.  8.,C.  5.  70. 

<  Const.  6.  C.  3.  36.  See  fr.  25.  J  13.  D.  10.  2  ;  Const.  1.  C.  8.  36  ;  Const,  1.  C.  8. 
32  ;  Const.  26.  C.  2.  3.  Hence  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  inheritance  are  not  ob- 
jects  of  the  action  familife  ercUeundte:  fr.  4.  pr.  fr.  25.  J  1.  D.  10.  2  ;  CreU^  De  divi- 
sione  nominum  in  judicio  familia*  erciscundac,  Viteb.  1743. 

*  fr.  3.  pr.  D.  2.  15  ;  Const.  25.  26.  C.  2.  3  ;  fr.  2.  J  5.  fr.  3.  fr.  20.  §  3.  fr.  25.  {}  1. 
13.  D.  10  2  ;  fr.  11.  14.  D.  20.  5  ;  fr.  69.  g  2.  D.  30.  See  fr.  14.  D.  2.  15  ;  and  thereon 
see  Ueld^  Diss,  ad  L.  14.  D.  de  transact.  Leipsic,  1828. 

*  See  tupruy  note  4. 

»fr.  14.  i  2.  D.  10.  3 ;  Const.  6.  C.  3.  37. 
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1.  The  partition  may  be  either  extrajudicial  by  agreement  of  the  heirs 
among  themBelves  or  by  the  aid  of  an  ampire;  or  in  the  event  of  dispntee 
among  the  heirs  it  may  be  judicial  by  the  decision  of  the  judge.  For  the 
latter  purpose  each  heir  has  the  action  of  partition  {acHo  familist  ereucundx) 
against  his  co-heir.^ 

2.  In  partition  all  the  estate  leaver's  actual  estate  must  be  divided,  afler 
having  separated  from  it  what  was  not  his  or  what  must  be  restored  to  other 
persons,  such  as  the  specific  property  of  the  children  and  the  dos  of  the 
estate  leaver's  wife.  Certain  things  are  excluded  from  partition,  notwith- 
standing they  may  be  the  actual  property  of  the  estate  leaver,'  such  as  things 
which  may  readily  inflict  injury  or  which  are  contrary  to  good  morals,'  and 
all  documents  and  records,  which  must  be  given  to  him  whose  person  or 
rights  are  affected  thereby.* 

3.  The  partition  may  be  made  in  various  ways,  either  by  an  actual  divis- 
ion of  physically  divisible  things  among  the  co-heirs  or  by  giving  to  one  this 
thing  for  which  another  is  to  receive  that  thing — in  both  of  these  cases  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  exchange — or  the  inheritance  property  is  wholly  or  partly 
given  to  a  single  heir,  who  thereupon  must  pecuniarily  satisfy  his  co-heirs. 
In  this  case  the  partition  is  regarded  as  a  sale,*  and  the  money,  Which  one 
co-heir  must  pay  the  others  for  satisfaction,  is  at  the  present  day  termed  heir- 
money  (peritnm  hereditaria).  The  property  may  also  be  sold  to  a  third  party 
and  the  proceeds  divided.^  Whichever  way  the  property  be  divided,  it  always 
presents  a  necessary  alienadun ;  hence  it  is  permitted  in  cases  where  alien- 
ation is  otherwise  prohibited.^  Partition  is  also  an  onerous  alienation,  being 
subject  to  the  obligation  of  warranty  as  in  the  case  of  sale  or  exchange.* 

4.  If  in  the  division  of  the  inheritance  a  co-heir  be  wholly  passed  over,  he 
may  contest  such  division,  and  either  demand  from  the  other  co-heirs  the 

«  J  4.  I.  4.  17  ;  II  3.  4.  I.  3.  27.  (28) ;  Dig.  10.  2  ;  C.  3.  36.  38  ;  Giuck,  Vol.  11,  {  725, 
9€g.  J  i^^A/,  Judicium  farailie  ercitcuadc,  Quttingen,  1780;  ifar/ifii,  Diss,  de  he- 
rediuic  plurimis  commuai,  Lejden,  1825. 

*  Prsdiml  serritudes  belongiDg  to  the  inheritance,  which  being  juridicallj  indi- 
Tinible  hTt  not  in  common,  but  belong  primarilj  to  each  co-heir  at  a  whole,  are 
Dot  entire]/  excluded  from  partition,  ttill  are  not  tpeciallj  divided,  aod  follow  the 
Und  with  which  they  are  connected  :  fr.  23.  }  3.  fr.  25.  D.  8.  3  ;  f^.  4.  {  3.  D.  8.  5. 

»  fr.  4.  J  1.  I).  10.  2  ;   fr.  9.  I).  49.  14. 

•  fr  4.  {  3.  fr.  5.  fr.  8.  D.  10.  2  ;   Const.  2.  C.  8.  32. 

*  Thmt  if,  it  is  an  actual  exchange  if  it  be  made  bj  convention  and  a  quasi  ex- 
change if  made  bj  juridical  partition.     The  same  rale  holds  as  to  sale. 

•Con»t.  3.  C.  3.  37. 

V  When  an  heir  tui  juris  institutes  an  action  for  the  partition  of  the  ioheritaoce, 
the  jundiral  partition  must  be  made,  even  if  some  of  the  other  heirs  are  noder 
guardianship ;  and  if  all  the  heirs  be  under  guardianship,  an  oflScial  decree  Is 
giren  :    fr.  1.  \  2.  D.  27.  9;  Const.  17.  C.  6.  71. 

•  fr.  25.  I  1.  I).  10.  2  ;  Const.  14.  G.  3.  36 ;  Const.  7.  C.  3.  38.  On  the  ease  when 
the  esute  leaver  himself  made  the  partition,  see  ft,  77.  {  8.  D.  31  ;  OUUk^  Coma. 
Vol.  li,pp.  78,  107. 
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payment  of  his  share  or  iDsist  on  a  new  partition.^  If  aJl  the  eo-lieini  parti- 
cipate iD  the  partitioD,  and  one  of  them  has  su£fered  a  wrongs  then  ia  to  be 
distinguished — 

a.  When  the  estate  leaver  himself  determined  the  property  and  its  Taloe 
which  each  co-heir  was  to  receive  for  his  part,  in  such  oaae  there  may  be  a 
recovery  only  for  an  injury  to  the  birthright  portion.' 

b.  When  the  judge  divided  {judtcio  familim  ercitcundtt).  If  the  decree 
for  partition  have  acquired  the  force  of  law  it  cannot  be  oontested  because  of 
an  inordinate  injury  to  a  co-heir.' 

c.  When  the  heirs  have  privately  or  with  the  aid  of  an  umpire  divided. 
The  injured  party  may  because  of  dolus  (fraud)  have  an  action  for  damagea 
But  when  there  is  no  fraud,  the  heir  has  the  right  to  dissolve  the  partitioe 
or  sue  for  damages  only  when  he  has  suffered  an  injury  exceeding  the  half  of 
his  part,  that  is,  when  he  has  been  compensated  with  money  and  did  not  re- 
ceive the  actual  half  (§  406,  sitpra),^ 

C.   COLLATION.* 

§  751.  When  descendants  inherit  to  their  ascendants  and  by  the  modern 
law,*  whether  it  be  ex  festamento  or  ab  xntesiato^  they  are  reciprocally  bound 
to  collate,  that  is,  they  must  return  to  the  common  inheritance  certain  gifts 
which  they  received  from  the  estate  leaver  during  his  life  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  enriched  thereby  or  must  have  themselves  charged  therewith  on 
account  of  their  shares.^  In  which  the  law  includes  the  c/os,  the  donatio 
propter  nuptias^^  the  military  commission'  purchased  by  the  estate  leaver, 

»  (t.  44.  2  2.  D.  10.  2  ;  Const.  17.  C.  3.  36  ;  Paul,  S.  R.  1.  18.  {  4.  See  fr.  2.  {  4.  D. 
10.  2. 

»  Const.  10.  26.  C.  3.  36  ;  Novel  22.  c.  48. 

»  arg.  fr.  56.  D.  42.  1  ;  fr.  25.  D.  1.  6  ;  fr.  207.  D.  50.  17. 

*  Const.  1.  3.  C.  3.  38  ;   Const.  2.  C.  4.  44  ;    Gliick,  Vol.  11,  p.  93,  teg, 

*  Ulpian,  XXVIII.  J  4  ;  D.  37.  6-8;  Cod.  6.  20;  Novel  18.  c.  6;  Novel  97.  c.  6; 
/>tn,  Das  Recht  der  Collation,  Heidelberg,  1842 ;  Pfizer^  Uber  die  Collation  der 
Descendenten,  Stuttgart,  1807 ;  Reinhardt,  Die  Lebre  von  der  Einwerfung,  Stutt- 
gart, 1818. 

*  Tbe  duty  of  collation  was  first  prescribed  by  the  praetor  on  the  introduction  of 
the  bonorum  possfsio  contra  tabulas  and  ex  edicto  unde  liberi.  In  order  that  in  this 
case  the  emancipatua  should  not  have  any  advantage  over  the  child  or  grandchild 
(8UU8)  with  whom  he  was  called  to  the  inheritance,  the  former  was  denied  the  ac- 
tions, when  he  would  not  divide  his  own  property,  which  would  have  belonged  to 
the  inheritance  if  he  had  been  a  suiMy  that  is,  if  he  had  remained  in  the  estate 
leaver's  power  till  his  death  with  that  suis  whose  share  was  diminished  by  hia 
competition.  The  collation  imposed  on  the  emancipatuM  was  termed  eollaUo  bonontm: 
Dig.  37.  6  ;   that  imposed  on  the  «ua,  dotia  coUatio  :  Dig.  37.  7. 

'*  He  who  does  not  become  heir  need  not  collate :  fr.  9.  D.  37.  7.  Ascendants 
and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  estate  leaver  need  not  collate  to  each  other. 

6  Const.  12.  16.  17.  19.  20.  pr.  C.  6.  20.  If  what  was  to  be  collated  is  lost  with- 
out the  heir's  fault  he  is  not  bound  to  collate  :  fr.  2.  J  2.  D.  37.  6 ;  Novel  97.  c.  6. 

*  Const.  iO.  pr.  C.  6.  20. 
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aod  also,  in  a  {MirticQlar  case,  the  simple  gift  between  the  living,  namely, 
when  such  donee  received  a  gifl  from  the  estate  leaver  which  is  not  generally 
collated,  and  another  descendant  who  is  called  to  the  inheritance  with  the 
donee  has  received  such  a  gift  but  is  obliged  to  collate  it,  in  sach  case  both 
gifts  most  be  collated.^  Bat  the  estate  leaver  may  release  any  descendant,  or 
all  of  them,  from  collating  that  which  is  generally  collated,  if  the  bMiriglii 
portion  be  not  diminished  by  it;'  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  reqoife  die  eol- 
kting  of  that  which  usually  need  not  be  collated,  provided  it  depend  on 
his  generosity  and  not  on  a  legal  obligation,  as,  for  example,  the  osnal  nnr* 
tore.  The  foregoing  obligation  to  collate  mast  have  been  imposed  at  the 
making  of  the  gift,  that  is,  the  gift  most  have  been  made  on  condition  that  it 
was  to  be  collated.* 

D.   RIGHT  OF  INCREASE  (JUM  accTtMCendl), 

1.    General  Principles. 

§  752.  When  one  of  several  co-heirs  ceases  to  be  heir  there  acoraes  to  the 
others  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  right  of  increase  (Jus  oecreM- 
ctmdi),  that  is,  the  portion  which  becomes  vacant  on  defaalt  of  an  heir  ao- 
cmes  to  the  remaining  heirs,  according  to  thdr  proportions  of  the  inherit- 
ance.*   This  right — 

1.  Takes  place  with  testamentary  and  intestate  heirs,  whether  the  in- 
heritance be  conferred  on  them  according  to  the  civil  or  the  pr»torian  law.* 

2.  It  takes  place  only  when  the  failing  heir  had  no  right  of  transmission, 
and  with  testamentary  heirs  only  when  the  failing  heir  had  no  substitutes  or 
sach  sabstitates  are  lacking.* 

>  Const  20.  I  1.  C.  6.  20 ;  Dt  Mam^  De  donatiooe  tiniplici  jure  Rom.  non  coofer- 
eoda,  rtrecht,  1804. 
»  Novel  18.  c.  6. 

•  Const.  20.  I  1.  in  6n.  C.  6.  20.  See  fr.  25.  pr.  D.  5.  2  ;  Const.  35,  {  2.  C.  3.  28. 
If  the  collation  be  imposed  by  testament,  then  it  mast  be  determined  by  the  roles 
on  the  burden  of  legacies  mod /^teeminwsa. 

•  On  the  ancient  law:  Ulpian,  tit.  17.  18.  On  the  modern  law :  Dig.  2S.  5;  29. 
2;  Cod.  6.  10.  and  51.  Literature:  <\^'iu,  Recit.  ad  Cod.  Lib.  6,  tit.  51 ;  Dontiiut, 
Comm.  jar.  cIt.  Lib.  7,  c.  12,  13;  Lmdwi$y  Diss.  I.  de  Jure  accresoendi,  Leipsic, 
1S17;  BammeiMttr^  Das  Anwachsangsrecht,  Tubingen,  1829;  Uuideeoaper^  Diss,  de 
jare  accrescendi,  Utrecht,  1817;  Mmper^  Das  Recht  der  Anwachsnog,  Tilbingea, 
1S35 ;  Hossbtryer^  Jas  accrescendi,  Leipsic,  1827;  GUutom^  Du  droit  d'aocroiase- 
ment,  Pmris,  1862;  Olmtk,  Vol.  43,  p.  243,  t«f.  See  K.  A,  Sekneider^  Das  altcivile 
Bad  Jastintaaeische  Anwachsnngtracht,  Berlin,  1837. 

•  I  5.  I.  3.  9.  (10).  Whether  in  the  sale  of  an  inheriUnca  the  right  of  increase 
coadacet  to  the  adTantAge  of  the  vendor  or  the  vendee  7  See  fr.  2.  {{  1.  4.  D.  18.  4. 
and  thereon  (glmtk^  Comm.  Vol.  16,  p.  341  ;  Citem$mm§,  De  jare  accresoendi  cai  com* 
petat  post  hereditaiem  veaditam,  WIrceb.  1818  ;  Gwrlu^s^  Diss,  de  hereditata  Tea- 
dlta,  t'trach^  1827. 

•  Coast,  an.  {{  13.  14.  C.  6.  51. 
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3.  The  testator  cannot  by  his  testament  prohibit  this  right  directly,  but 
may  do  bo  indirectly  by  directing  a  substitution.^ 

4.  It  arises  of  right  without  the  knowledge  and  against  the  will  of  the  le- 
maining  heirs,'  so  that  the  vacant  portion  does  not  require  a  partacalar  aoeqii- 
ance,  but  accrues  with  all  its  burdens,  so  that  the  heirs  to  whom  it  fklb  must 
bear  them.* 

5.  It  does  not  accrue  to  them  whose  inheritance  portion,  whether  it  be 
ah  ifUestcUo  or  ex  testamentOj  is  fixed  by  law  at  a  certain  absolute  or  relative 
maximum,  when  they  haye  received  such,  but  up  to  such  maximiun  tb^ 
have  the  right  of  increase/ 

2.  Right  of  Increase  in  Intestate  Succession.^ 

§  753.  The  right  of  increase  arises  in  intestate  inheritance  succession  when 
one  of  several  heirs  to  whom  the  inheritance  devolves  ceases  to  be  heir* 
This  right  arises  as  follows : 

1.  The  vacant  portion  accrues  to  those  who  would  have  received  it  if  he 
who  ceased  to  be  heir  had  never  existed,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
shares  of  the  inheritance.'^ 

2.  When  the  right  of  increase  arises,  that  mode  of  succession  which  ex- 
isted at  the  estate  leaver's  death  continues  among  the  remaining  heirs.* 

3.  Right  of  Increase  in  Testamentary  Inheritance  Succession. 

§  754.  In  testamentary  inheritance  succession  the  right  of  increase  among 
several  co-heirs  is  founded  on  the  rule  that  no  one  can  die  testate  as  to  part 
and  intestate  as  to  part  (nemo  pro  parte  testatus  pro  parte  intestatus  de- 
cedere  potest').* 

1.  It  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  heirs  are  connected. 

a.  They  are  either  re  et  verbis  conjuncti  (thing  and  words  connected), 
which  now  is  also  termed  mixtim  conjuncti^  when  they  are  named  in  the  same 
sentence  and  are  instituted  either  without  designation  of  parts  {sine  parte)^ 
thus,  "  Titius  and  Sejus  shall  be  heirs ;"  or  are  instituted  together  for  a  cer- 
tain part  without  stating  cither's  part,  as  for  example,  ^'  Titius  and  Sejus  shall, 
be  heirs  for  a  half  part." 

»  fr.  55.  D.  30. 

«  ft.  31.  fr.  55.  pr.  fr.  53.  J  1.  fr.  76.  pr.  D.  29.  2.  This,  however,  has  exceptions: 
fr.  55.  61.  D.  29.  2. 

*  fr.  61.  2  1.  D.  31  ;  Const.  4.  0.  6.  49  ;  Const,  un.  JJ  4.  10.  C.  6.  51. 

*  For  the  cases  in  which  this  principle  is  applicable,  see  {  679,  dir.  2 ;  {  703,  diT. 
2-4,  mpra. 

*  Oluckj  Intestaterbfolge,  p.  147-157. 

*  On  the  disputed  relation  between  the  jtu  aeereseendi  and  the  suee^ssio  gradamm^ 
•ee  2  671,  div.  3,  supra^  note  1,  p.  505. 

»  fr.  12.  pr.  D.  37.  4. 

B  Gl'dck^  Intestaterbfolge,  p.  700,  seq. 

*  Hence  the  right  of  increase  occurs  ipto  jure  in  the  case  of  a  military  testament, 
but  only  when  the  soldier  has  expressly  directed  it  \  if  he  hare  not  directed  it,  the 
yacant  portion  accrues  to  the  intestate  heirs:  fr.  37.  D.  29.  1 ;  Const.  1.  C.  6.  21. 
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b.  They  are  re  tantum  conjunctx  when  each  is  instituted  for  one  and  the 
same  portion  of  the  inheritance,  hut  each  is  named  in  a  different  sentence,  as 
for  example,  "  Titios  shall  be  heir  for  a  half  part;"  *^Sejas  shall  be  heir  to 
the  part  to  which  Titius  has  been  instituted  heir.'^  ^ 

c.  Or  they  are  verbis  tantum  conjuncti  when  they  are  named  in  the  same 
sentence,  but  each  is  instituted  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  inheritance,  for 
eiarople,  '^Titius  and  Sejus  shall  be  heirs  to  equal  parts;'''  or  they  are  neither 
re  conjuncti  nor  verbi$  cjonjuncti^  which  may  occur  when  the  parts  are  deter- 
mined, for  example,  *^  Titius  shall  be  heir  for  one  sixth ; "  ^^  Sejus  shall  be  heir 
for  one  fourth  ;"  or  when  they  are  undetermined. 

2.  This  right  of  increase  also  depends  on  who  ceases  to  be  heir: 

a.  The  rule  is  that  the  vacant  portion  accrues  to  the  remaining  heirs  in 
proportion  to  their  parts  of  the  inheritance.' 

b.  Ku  exception  arises  when  one  instituted  rt  et  verbis  conjunct lu  or  a  re 
tantum  conjuncttu  ceases  to  be  heir.  In  this  case  hb  portion  accrues  to  those 
only  who  were  conjuncti  with  him.^ 

SECTION   FOURTH. 

OF  LEQACIBS  AND  OP  GIFTS  IN  THE  BVBNT  OP  DBATH. 

Soracis.— Gaias,  II.  {  101-289;  Ulpian,  XXIY.  XXV.;  Paul,  III.  6;  IV.  1 ;  Inst.  3. 
20-25;   Dig.  29.  7;  30-35;  36.  1-4;  39.  6;  Cod.  6.  36.  37.  42-54;  8.  56.  (57). 

LiTiBAToai. — Doneliutj  Comm.  jur.  cit.  Lib.  8 ;  Ct^^t  Recii.  ad  Dig.  Lib.  30  and 
31,  ia  Vol.  7,  p.  957,  ««f.,  of  bit  works;  Westphal,  Voo  Vermachtnifsea  uod  Pidei- 
commissen,  Leipzig,  1791,  and  hit  Syttem  der  Lebre  Ton  den  einzelnen  Vermacbt- 
nifzarten,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1793;  Geyert^  Lebre  von  den  Vermacbtnitten,  Prankfort, 
1829;  Rotzhirt,  Von  den  Veroi&cbtnissen,  Heidelberg,  1835;  Mayer^  Die  Lebre  Toa 
den  Lcgaten  und  Pideicommitsen,  Part  1,  Tubingen,  1854. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF    CODI0IL8. 

I.  Natukk  of  Codicils. 

§  755.  Kvery  disposition  by  kst  will  which  is  not  a  testament  is  termed  a 
codicil  (§  G84,  supra')} 

>  Sbould  it  here  be  furtber  stated  *'  Sempronint  iball  be  beir  for  tbe  balf  part," 
tben  Titiuf  mnd  Sejut  are  instituted  at  rt  cot^uneti  to  tbe  one  balf  and  Sempronias 
to  tbe  otber  bmif :  fr.  142.  pr.  D.  50.  16. 

*|  8.  I.  2.  20  ;  fr.  89.  D.  32  ;  fr.  142.  D.  50.  16. 

*  fr.  59.  {  3.  D.  28.  5  ;  Const,  un.  {  10.  C.6.  51.  But  tbere  is  no  increase  for  bim 
wbo  is  instituted  for  a  6xed  part  {p^rt  quania)  or  a  certain  tbing  till  all  tbe  otbers 
cease  to  be  beirs.     See  tbe  literature  cited  end  of  note  4,  p.  524,  {  705,  nipra. 

*  Const,  un.  {  10.  C.  6.  51.  See  {  8.  1.  2.  20  ;  fr  15.  pr.  fr.  20.  {  2.  fr.  59.  {  3.  ft, 
63  fr.  66.  D.  28.  5  ;  fr.  142.  D.  50.  16 ;  fr.  1.  11.  D.  7.  2  ;  Olmek,  Comm.  Vol.  43,  p. 
803,  Btq.     See  Bammmtter^  'Mp^^t  {  23-35  ;  Maper^  'vp^Ot  P-  ^l^i  <«?• 

*  last.  2.  25 ;  Dig.  29.  7  ;  Cod.  6.  36 ;  DimtUmSt  Comm.  Jur.  cir.  Lib.  7»  o.  18,  19 ; 
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1.  He  only  can  make  a  codicil  who  la  able  to  teatamentate  (§  685,  stqura)} 

2.  Id  a  codicil  neither  the  institution  nor  the  ezcluaion  of  the  lodeleMflble 
heirs,  nor  the  substitution  of  direct  heirs,  can  be  made  or  revoked.'  The 
testator,  however,  may  first  announce  in  the  codicil  the  name  of  the  bar 
instituted  by  the  testament,  and  he  may  designate  by  the  oodicil  the  amowit 
such  instituted  heir  shall  have.'  All  other  dispositioos  permissible  id  the 
event  of  death,  such  as  legacies  uud  Jideicommma  of  every  kiod,  may,  on  tbe 
contrary,  be  made  by  codicil  as  well  as  by  testament  (§719,  mpra). 

3.  Several  codicils  may  be  made,  all  of  which  will  be  valid.*  If,  however, 
the  terms  of  a  later  codicil  conflict  with  those  of  an  earlier  one,  tbe  earlier 
one  is  thereby  revoked.* 


II.  Thb  Kinds  of  Codicils. 

§  756.  Every  codicil  presumes  a  direct  succession  of  the  heir  to  the  estate. 
.*.  s  the  succession  is  either  testamentary  or  intestate,  so — 

1 .  Codicils  are  either  codiciUi  ah  intestaio  /acti  (codicils  made  without  a 
testament),  which  are  made  by  an  estate  leaver  who  makes  no  tostament 
(these  stand  and  fall  by  themselves),*  or  codicHii  ad  testamentum  /acti  (codi- 
cils made  to  a  testament),  which  a  testator  makes  in  addition  to  his  testament 
If  such  codicib  be  expressly  confirmed  in  the  testament,  which  may  be  done 
in  respect  to  codicils  made  or  to  be  made,^  they  are  terme4  codiciUi  tetia- 
mento  confirmati  (codicils  confirmed  by  the  testament).*  All  codicik  to  a 
testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  testament,  wherefore  they  stand 
and  fall  and  revive  with  it.* 


Oliick^  Comra.  Vol.  44,  J  1509,  »eq. ;  Vol.  45,  J  1513  b,  »tq. ;  Mayer,  supra,  J  18-28. 
On  the  history  of  this  doctrine,  see  Hugo,  Rechtsg.  p.  768.     See  note  1,  J  757,  tu^c. 

»  fr.  6.  §  3.  fr.  8.  J  2.  D.  29.  7  ;  fr.  2.  D.  30 ;  Const.  5.  C.  6.  36 ;  Gluck,  VoL  44, 
p.  30,  9€q. 

«  J  2.  I.  2.  25  ;  fr.  2.  {  4.  fr.  10.  D.  29.  7  ;  Const.  2.  7.  C.  6.  36 ;  Gl'dck,  Vol.  44,  p.  75. 

*  That  is,  the  estate  leaver  may  say,  "  I  institute  him  as  my  heir  .whom  I  will 
name  in  the  codicil,"  and  "  A.  shall  be  my  heir  for  the  part  which  I  will  designate 
in  the  codicil :"  fr.  36.  77.  D.  28.  5. 

<  J  3.  1.  2.  26;  fr.  6.  {  1.  D.  29.  7. 

*  Const.  3.  C.  6.  36. 

*  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  8.  J  1.  fr.  16.  D.  29.  7 ;   Gl'dek,  Comm.  Vol.  44,  p.  150,  teq. 

^  On  the  confirmation  of  a  codicil  in  a  testament  made  coDtemporaneous  with  it, 
see  fr.  ult.  D.  29.  7 ;  Oluck,  Comm.  Vol.  44,  p.  226,  teq. 

B  These  alone  appear  to  have  had  legal  efifect  still  at  the  time  of  the  younger 
Pliny  :   Oluck,  Vol.  44,  p.  19,  seq, 

»  fr.  2.  J  2.  fr.  3.  {  2.  fr.  8.  pr.  fr.  14.  pr.  fr.  16.  in  fin.  D.  29.  7 ;  Qluck^  p.  146,  ttq. ; 
193,  9fq.  The  codicils  made  before  the  testament  continue  Talid  without  special 
confirmation,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  testator  has  not  changed  bis  mind:  {  1. 
I.  2.  25.     On  tbe  relation  of  this  passage  to  fr.  5.  D.  29.  7,  see  Oluck^  p.  168,  Mtq. 
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III.  Thb  Form  of  Codicils.^ 

§  757.  A  codicil  may  be  made  yerbally  or  in  writiDg.'  By  the  aocieDt 
law  no  particular  form  was  required.*  But  the  modem  law  requires  an 
external  form,  and  distinguishes  as  follows : 

1.  A  codicil  made  under  public  authority  (§  690,  supra)  needs  no  other 
formalities.* 

2.  If  one  be  authoriied  to  make  a  privileged  testament,  the  tcstamental 
form  is  operatiye  for  the  codicil.^ 

3.  Generally  every  private  codicil  must  be  attested  by  five  witnesses,^  who 
most  possess  the  requisites  specified  in  §  692,  supra,  for  being  testamental 
witnesses.^  They  must  be  requested  to  witness  the  codicil,*  and  if  it  be  in 
writing  they  must  subscribe  it  and  subeeal  it.*  In  regard  to  the  subscription 
by  the  codicillor  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  case  of  written  testaments 
(§  693,  supra)?*  In  the  making  of  a  codicil  the  unity  of  the  transaction 
must  be  observed." 

>  8ec  the  writings  cited  note  1,  2  7&S  i  Oluck,  Comm.  Vol.  44,  {  1512,  Vol.  45,  { 
1513  g. 
«  fr.  5.  2  1.  D.  42.  1  ;  Contt.  13.  C.  1.  2. 

*  Thas  it  is  according  to  Justinian's  Pandects :  OlOck^  Comm.  Vol.  44,  p.  339-365. 
Coostantine  prescribed  for  intestate  codicils  the  same  form  as  for  testaments: 
Goost.  I.  C.  Th.  4.  4.  (See  Const.  2.  lb.  of  Valentinian,  Theodosios  and  Arcadias.) 
Tbeodosius  II.  extended  this  prescript  to  all  other  codicils :  Const.  7.  end  of  J  2.  lb. 
After  thitf  in  prirate  codicils  one  had  generally  the  choice  between  the  civil  fonui 
which  required  fire,  and  the  prirtortan  form,  which  required  seren,  witnesses,  till 

'  a  later  ordinance  of  Tbeodosius  II.  (Not.  Theod.  tit.  16.  or  Const.  21.  C.  Just.  6.  23) 
made  new  proTisions  in  the  regular  form  of  private  testaments,  which  Justinian 
perfected  (especially  in  Const.  28-30.  C.  Just.  6.  23.  and  in  Novel  119.  c.  9).  In 
relation  to  these  changes  in  the  doctrine  of  testaments  Justinian  adopted  the 
Thaodosian  Const.  7.  end  of  {  2,  above  cited,  on  codicils,  as  Const.  8.  {  3.  C.  Jaat« 
•.  36,  with  modifications,  in  consequence  of  which  private  codicils  now  regularly 
require  but  five  witnesses :  Oluekf  Vol.  44,  p.  365,  <^. 

*  Otiick,  Vol.  45,  p.  37-42.  »  Oluck,  Vol.  44,  p.  42,  itq, 

*  According  to  the  general  ordinance  in  Const  8.  {  3.  C.  6.  36,  five  witnesses  are 
required  to  all  codicils,  hence  to  a  codicil  confirmed  by  a  testament.  See  Giiickf 
Vol.  45.  p.  79,  »eq. 

*  According  to  {  11.  I.  2.  10,  there  is  no  doubt  that  legatees  and  fideicommisMmiss 
May  be  witnennes  to  a  codicil :  GiiUk^  Vol.  44,  p.  455,  $eq. 

*  atiUk,  Vol.  44,  p.  421,  teq. 

*  Const.  8.  {  3.  C.  6.  36.  According  to  Const.  8.  C.  6.  22,  the  same  special  form- 
alitlet  are  to  be  observed  in  a  blind  person's  codicil  as  in  a  blind  person's  testa- 
■lent  {\  C95,  »upr^).  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  five  witnesses,  there  must  alto 
be  a  Dutary :  Glick,  Vol.  34,  p.  39,  »eq,;  Vol.  44,  p.  401  ;  Vol.  45,  p.  75;  Ma^tr, 
s«9»r«.  p.  78.  On  the  written  private  codicils  of  those  who  caanot  write,  see  GUuk^ 
Vol.  45.  p.  560,  Btq. 

I*  Const.  38.  {  1.  C.  6.  23.  According  to  the  common  opinion  the  codicillor's 
signature  is  not  requisite,  because  of  U.  6.  {{  1.  2.  D.  29.  7 ;  but  this  passage  oca- 
talas  the  ancient  law :  UUUk^  Vol.  45,  p.  4-21. 

u  Coast.  8.  i  3.  C.  6.  36 ;  OUUk,  Vol.  44,  p.  469 ;  Vol.  45,  p.  4. 
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4.  By  Justinian's  latest  ordinance  a  legacy  or  Jideicomtni^  may  be  left 
without  any  form  by  a  simple  request  to  the  heir,  but  he  who  is  beuefited  can 
prove  it  only  by  tendering  the  oath  to  him  who  is  burdened  with  the 
payment.^ 

IV.   CODICILLABY   CLAUSES. 
A.    NATURE.* 

§  758.  Since  there  are  less  formalities  to  be  observed  in  a  codicil  than  in  a 
testament,  and  since,  in  the  contents  of  a  codicil,  there  is  naught  bo  essential 
as  the  naming  of  a  direct  heir  and  the  proper  regard  to  the  indefeasible  heiis 
in  a  testament,  hence  it  is  possible  that  a  disposition  by  last  will,  which, 
according  to  the  estate  leaver's  original  intention,  should  have  been  a  testa- 
ment, but  has  not  the  requisites  of  a  testament,  may  yet  have  the  requisites 
of  a  codicil.  Where  this  occurs  the  disposition  by  last  will  is  sustained,  if 
the  testator  have  expressly  declared  that  if  his  testament  as  such  cannot  be 
legally  sustained,  then  he  desires  it  to  be  sustained  as  a  codicil.  This  is  now 
termed  the  clausula  codiciUaris} 

B.   EFFECT   OP  CODICILLABY   CLAUSES.* 

§  759.  A  codioillary  clause  is  unnecessary  when  every  requisite  for  a  tes- 
tament has  been  observed.  If  such  should  not  be  the  case,  then  either  the 
requisite  formalities  of  a  codicil  have  been  observed  or  they  have  not.  In 
the  latter  case  the  clause  has  no  eifect;'  in  the  former  case,  however,  it 
operates  that  the  testament  shall  be  regarded  as  a  codicil  and  its  provisions 
sustained  as  fideicommissa} 

1.  If  there  be  an  earlier  valid  testament,  then  the  inheritance  is  conferred 
on  the  heir  instituted  in  such  testament,  as  the  direct  heir ;  ^  but  he  must 
restore  it  as  vl  fidetcommissary  inheritance  to  him  who  has  been  instituted  in 
the  new  testament  containing  the  codicillary  clause. 

2.  But  if  there  be  no  valid  earlier  testament,  then  the  inheritance  de- 

»  Const.  32.  C.  6.  42  ;  J  12.  I.  2.  23.     See  J  761,  infra. 

'  Stryk^  De  clausula  codiciUaris  in  his  diss,  jurid.  Frankfort,  Vol.  1,  No.  18 ; 
Tauckert,  Diss,  do  clausula  codicillari,  Halle,  1825  ;  Seuffert^  Bemerkungen,  uber  die 
Codicillar-Clausel,  Wurzburg,  1828;   Oliick,  Vol.  45,  {  1514,  seq. 

»fr.  29.  §  1.  D.  28.  1.  See  fr.  88.  {  17.  D.  31;  Const.  8.  {  1.  C.  6.  36.  This 
clause  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  but  follows  from  fr.  1.  D.  29.  7.  fr.  41.  |  3.  D. 
28.  6.  compared  with  fr.  29.  pr.  D.  28.  1.     See  Gliicky  Vol.  45,  pp.  191,  252,  seq. 

♦  Oliickj  Comm.  Vol.  45,  J  1515. 

^  If  the  testator  have  not  the  capacity  to  make  a  testamentary  disposition,  then 
the  clause  is  also  inoperative.  Hence  an  inofficious  testament,  according  to  the 
Pandects,  because  of  the  legal  presumption  of  the  testator's  insanity,  cannot  be 
BUBtained  by  a  codicillary  clause  :  fr.  13.  D.  5.  2  ;  Oliick^  Vol.  45,  p.  344,  9€q. 

•  fr.  2.  8  4.  D.  29.  7  ;  fr.  88.  |  17.  D.  31. 

f  Because  of  J  7.  1.  2.  17  ;  fr.  2.  D.  28.  3 ;  Const.  27.  0.  6.  23. 
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floeDcb  directly  to  the  intestate  heirs,  who  must  restore  it  as  a  fideicommiu. 
In  either  ease  the  direet  heir  has  generally  the  right  to  the  quarta  Fakidia 
and  Trebelliana} 

3.  If,  however,  a  testament  has  a  oodicillary  claose,  then  the  heir  insti- 
tuted therein  most  elect  whether  it  shall  be  sustained  as  a  testament  or  as  a 
codicil.  If  the  heir  have  elected  he  cannot  change  such  choice ;  but  the 
parents,  the  agnatic  descendants  of  the  estate  leaver  to  the  fourth  degree, 
and  the  cognatio  descendanUi  to  the  third  degree,  all  of  whom  were  instituted 
in  the  testament,  and  who  in  the  beginning  maintained  the  validity  of  the 
last  will  as  a  testament,  but  whose  claims  under  it  were  rejected  or  with* 
drawn,  are  permitted  to  maintain  its  validity  as  a  codicil.  But  if  they 
originally  declared  that  the  last  will  was  a  codicil,  then  they  cannot  subse- 
quently claim  that  it  be  sustained  as  a  testament.' 


CHAPTER   II. 

0F.8INGLB    LEGACIES    AND    FI  DEICOM  MI  88  A    (JegcUa  et  fideicom^ 

mis$a  nngularum  rerutn)} 

I.  Nature   of   Legacies   and    Fideicommissa    Generally    and   of 
Single  Legacies  and  Fideicommissa  Especially. 

§  760.  All  unilateral  dispositions  by  last  will  whereby  on  the  death  of  the 
disposer  one  acquires  interests  in  property  otherwise  than  by  direct  institu- 
tion as  heir  are  termed  legacies  or  fideiccmmiud.  They  always  presume  a 
direct  inheritance  succession,  and  contain  burdens  which  are  imposed  either 
on  the  direct  heirs  or  on  others  for  whom  provision  is  made  in  the  event  of 
death,  so  that  three  persons  necessarily  appear,  the  donor,  the  beneficiary  and 
the  burdened.  The  ancient  civil  law  recognised  only  such  Ic^cies  as  were 
mandatorily  imposed  by  the  testament  on  the  direct  testamentary  heir 
(yerhU  directU  et  imperativis)^  and  these  were  termed  legata}  At  the  time 
of  Augustus  a  customary  law  developed  itself  whereby  naked  wishes  ex- 
pressed to  a  direct  heir  or  to  another  person  as  above  mentioned,  in  a  test*- 
Bsent  or  otherwise  (coJiciT/m),  had  to  be  regarded,  and  such  legacies  (yer(n» 
prteativiMy  precatory  words)  were  termed  fideicommi$9a}    The  disUnodooi 

>  CoQtt.  29.  C.  6.  42.  8«e  Const.  9.  10.  C.  6.  31  ;  Conit.  1.  C.  6.  36  ;  /V«jidb, 
Notberbcorechl,  {{  23,  33.  • 

•  IV.  3.  I  4.  D.  29.  7. 

•Cooti  S    pr.  11   1.  2.  C.  6.  36. 

•  S«e  the  works  cited  |  755,  t^^a,  MpecUllj  lasL  H.  30-34 ;  Dig.  30.  31.  33  ; 
Cod.  6.  37.  43.  43. 

*|  1.  I.  3.  30.  ft.  116.  pr.  D.  30.  fr.  36.  D.31. 

•  The  Lfttin  and  Engliih  languAf  et  bare  no  coaiaion  snlMtaniiTe  /or  legaelas 
and  jide%commuf  like  the  Germnn  VerwuUktmu^  tkovf b  in  Latin  rtUmfutrt  if  vied 
for  botb,  «.  jr.,  fr.  5.  pr.  D.  31 ;  fir.  14.  |  3.  D.  34.  1. 
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between  legacies  9Lnd  Jideicommwa^^  which  partly  afiect  their  inovimoiis'  and 
partly  their  operatioD,  were  moch  dimiDished  in  the  coarse  of  tine.     The 
latter  were  abrogated  by  Justioian  so  that  by  his  law  the  operation  is  always 
the  same  whether  a  legacy  or  fideicommiu  is  given  mandatorily  or  petilorily/ 
Respecting  the  objects  there  is  a  distinction  between  universal  and  singk 
legacies  and  Jideicommissa.      The  forma:  (the  fideicom^nissuwi  kertditatk 
and  legatum  partitionis)  relate  to  an  entire  inheritance  or  m  p^rt  theieol^ 
and,  according  to  the  modem  law,  lead  to  a  snccesaion  per  univerniaiaiL 
The  latter  (legata  et  fidekommiua  tmgnlarufa  reruni)  have  another  ofajee^ 
and,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  subjects  matter,  create  diffncnt 
legal  effects ;  but  if  they  lead  to  a  succession,  then  it  is  not  a  aniymal  succes- 
sion, but  only  a  single  succession.     This  chapter  treats  of  single  legacies  and 
JideicommiMa, 

II.  Of  thi  Formation  of  Legacies  and  Fidiicommissa. 

§  761.  Legacies  and  Jideicommissa  may  be  left  in  every  valid  last  will,  be 
it  a  testan^ent  or  a  codicil  (§  755,  supra).  Particularly  noteworthy  is  an 
ordinance  of  Justinian  ^  by  which  every  legacy  or  Jideicommiss  shaU  be 
valid,  even  if  it  should  be  wholly  without  form,  provided  it  be  in  a  written 
or  verbal  declaration  to  the  burdened,  but  only  when  the  beneficiary  proves 
it  by  the  oath  of  the  burdened.  The  moderns  term  this  a  legatum  $.  Jidei- 
cammissum  heredi  prsesenit  injunctum,^  If  the  beneficiary  desire  to  prove  it 
otherwise,  then  he  is  entitled  to  the  legacy  only  when  it  has  been  set  oat  in 
a  formal  testament  or  codicil,  though  doubtless  in  this  case  also  proof  might 
be  made  by  the  oath  of  the  burdened.* 

III.  Of  the  Persons  Connected  Therewith. 

§  762.  Respecting  the  persons  connected  with  legacies  And  Jidetcommisia 
there  is  to  be  remarked — 

1.  Only  those  who  have  testamentability  active  (§  685,  supra)  may  create 
a  legacy  ox  fideicommUs? 

1  See  Gaius,  II.  J  190-289 ;  Ulpian,  tit.  24.  and  25  ;  Paul,  III.  6  ;  Donellus,  Comm. 
jur.  civ.  Lib.  8,  c.  2  ;  Van  de  Wynpersse,  Diss.  jar.  ad  locum  juris  romani  qui  est  de 
fideicommissis,  Leyden,  1822  ;  Feltecker^  De  exequatione  legator  et  fideicommissor. 
Bamb.  1827  ;  J  6,  seq. 

*  After  Jideicommissa  be(Ame  legally  binding,  legacies  could  be  giyen  by  codicils, 
but  only  in  codicils  confirmed  by  testaments,  till  Justinian  abolished  all  distinc- 
tions. 

>  Const.  1.  2.  C.  6.  43  :  J  3.  I.  2.  20  ;  fr.  1.  D.  30  ;  FeUecker^  supra,  {  27,  seq. 

*  Const.  32.  C.  6.  42 ;  J  12.  I.  2.  23  ;  Const.  13.  C.  4.  1. 

ft  Suptitz,  iiber  den  Beweis  eines  dem  Fiduciare  vom  Testirer  mundlicb  auf 
gelegten  Fideicommisses,  Braunschweig,  1804. 

*  Pufendorf,  Vol.  1,  Obs.  138  ;  JTocA,  Bonorum  possessio,  p.  246. 
»  fr.  2.  D.  30  ;  fr.  114.  pr.  {  1.  D.  30. 
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2.  OdIj  those  who  have  testameotahilitj  passive  (§  703,  Bupra)  may  ao- 
ocpt  8uch.^ ' 

3.  The  burden  of  a  legacy  or  a  JideirommiM  may  now  be  imposed  on  any 
one  who  has  received  property  oat  of  the  deocdeut's  estate.'  Bat  generally 
00  more  can  be  imposed  oo  him  than  he  receives.*  If  the  testator  did  not 
specially  designate  who  was  to  discharge  the  legacy  or  JideicammisSf  then  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  being  imposed  on  the  heir,  and  of  several  heirs  each  is 
bound  according  to  his  inheritance  portion  for  each  legacy  or  fideicommm 
when  the  testator  did  not  specially  impose  the  several  legacies  or  Jideicommiua 
on  the  several  heirs.* 

4.  But  the  heir  cannot  be  bound  to  pay  himself  a  legacy  or  Jideirommus.* 
If,  therefore,  there  be  several  heirs,  and  a  part  of  the  entire  inheritance  be 
given  in  advance  (prselrgatum)  to  one  of  them,  then  only  that  part  thereof 
is  validly  given  to  him  which  the  co-heirs  must  contribute  according  to 
their  inheritance  portion,  but  not  the  remainder,  which  the  heir  would  have 
to  pay  himself  in  proportion  to  his  share  of  the  inheritance,  because  this  he 
takes  as  heir,  unless  he  has  such  co-legatees  as  have  the  right  of  increase 
(§  770,  infra).  If  they  have  not  such  right,  the  part  they  would  have  taken 
accrues  to  him.^ 

IV.  Of  the  Objects  of  Legacies  and  Fideicommissa. 

A.  i!f  general. 

§  763.  Everything  which  generally  may  be  the  object  of  a  legacy  or/idei' 
cammi$$  may  be  the  object  of  an  obligation.*    Those  things  are  incapable  of 

>  Thif  did  doI  origiDaUy  apply  to  JidHecmmiua :  Gaini,  H.  284,  teq.  Bat  see 
UlpiaD,  XXV.  \  6. 

'  {  24.  I.  2.20.  Aliment,  howcyer,  may  be  left  to  ao  incapable  person  :  fr.  11. 
D.  34.  1.  On  po9tkumi^  see  {  703,  ttipra,  note  5,  and  on  corporationt,  fr.  20.  D.  34. 
5.  See  Const.  8.  C.  6.  24.  On  the  queition,  at  which  time  the  legatee  moit  be 
capable?  §ee  Sekrottrr,  Obier?.  jor.  cir.  Jena,  1826,  Oba.  6. 

*  Forme rlr  a  legacy  could  be  imposed  onlj  on  the  direct  teitamenury  heir : 
Uipian,  XXIV.  {  20. 

«{  1.  I.  2.  24  i  fr.  15.  I).  29.  7  ;  fr.  114.  {  3.  D.  30;  fr.  1.  {  6.  D.  32;  (r.  1.  {  17. 
fr.  n.  t  2.  D.  3<J.  1. 

*  fr.  33.  pr.  D.  31  ;  Conit.  on.  {  8.  C.  6.  51. 
•fr.  U6.  I  1.  D.  30. 

»  fr.  :♦>.  I  1.  fr.  86.  fr.  91.  D.  35.  2  ;  fr.  18.  {  3.  D.  36.  I  ;  fr.  34.  {  12.  I).  30  ;  ft-. 
75.  I  1.  1>.  31.  Oo  the  whole  doctrine,  tee  VoortU,  Interpret,  et  emend,  jar.  Rom. 
Lib.  2,  c.  2-5  ;  B.  IS.  Vfttfftr,  De  pnelegatii,  Marb.  1798  :  SetUlhladt,  Der  Lrbre  too 
den  Pr»legaleB,  Rostock  und  Lr ipsig,  1H02  ;  lyordten,  Di«i.  de  prvlegatis,  Krlangen, 
1S32  ;  BuekkoUi^  Die  Lchre  von  den  Fr»legftten,  Jena,  1850. 

*  This  waa  always  applicable  to  Jidetcommista^  bat  as  to  legacies  it  originally 
depended  on  their  form.  An  ordinance  of  Constantine's  sons  prescribed  that  tliay 
ibuuld  no  longer  depend  on  their  ancient  form:  Coast.  21.  C.  6.  37.     But  if  ikart 
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being  sucb  objects  as  tbe  legatee  caDnot  acquire,'  and  which  belong  to 
bim  at  the  making  of  the  legacy  or  fideicommtss,^  On  tbe  other  hand,  these 
may  be  bequeathed : 

1.  Things,  and  acts  to  be  performed  for  the  legatee.' 

2.  Things  present  as  well  as  future ;  but  there  must  be  a  hope  that  the 
latter  will  come  into  existence.^ 

3.  Single  things  and  certain  sums,  as  well  as  entireties.  If  a  certain  soxn 
of  money  or  a  quantity  of  fungible  things  be  given,  then  it  is  termed  a 
quantitative  legacy.'  A  species  thereof  is  a  legacy  or  fideicomfniu  of  an 
annual  or  periodical  rent,"  which  has  the  characteristic  that  every  period 
thereof  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  legacy.^ 

4.  The  testator's  property,  as  weU  as  property  belonging  to  tbe  heirs ^  or 
to  a  third  person,  may  be  given ;  he  who  is  to  discharge  the  legacy  must 
strive  to  purchase  the  latter  and  deliver  to  the  legatee,  and,  when  this  is 
impossible,  to  pay  the  value  thereof;  provided,  however,  that  the  testator 
knew  that  the  property  which  he  bequeathed  was  another's;  if  he  did  not 
know  this,  then  generally  the  legacy  is  invalid.' 

5.  Corporeal  and  incorporeal  things  may  be  the  object  of  a  legacy  (§  764, 
infra), 

were  anj  remainiDg  distinction  between  legacies  and  fideieommista  (which  wu 
the  case  as  to  aniversal  legacies  and  Jideicommissa)^  such  distinction  was  abro- 
gated  by  Justinian's  ordinances  (see  J  760,  note  3,  p.  572). 

»  J  4.  I.  2.  20 ;  fr.  49.  {  2.  D.  31  ;  fr.  41.  J  1.  D'.  30.  Excepting,  however,  things 
belonging  to  a  third  person,  which  the  legatee  is  not  permitted  to  acquire,  fr.  40. 
D.  30,  as  also  things  which  not  for  legal  but  for  factnal  treasons  are  out  of  com- 
merce: fr.  114.  §  5.  D.  30.  In  both  of  these  cases  tbe  value  must  be  paid:  C.  E. 
Franckej  De  legato  rei  commercio  exemtae,  Viteberg.  1788;  J.  C.  C.  GliUk,  Comm. 
ad  fr.  49.  2  2.  de  leg.  II.  Erlangen,  1817  ;  Ro8zhirt^  supra^  Vol.  1,  p.  224,  seq. 

•  ^  10.  I.  2.  20.  There  is  an  exception  when  the  thing  is  given  conditionallj 
and  is  alienated  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  tbe  condition  :  fr.  41.  J  2.  D.  30; 
fr.  1.  I  2.  11  34.  7  ;  fr.  98.  D.  35.  1. 

'  arg.  §  l}.  I.  2.  20 ;  fr.  114.  J  14.  D.  30.  Only  they  must  be  such  as  one  can  be 
bound  to  perform  :  fr.  12.  D.  32  ;  fr.  112.  J  14.  D.  30 ;  and  the  performance  of  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  legatee :  fr.  114.  §  14.  D.  30. 

*  §  7.  I.  2.  20  ;  fr.  24.  pr.  D.  30 ;  fr.  17.  D.  32. 

6  fr.  34.  gg  3.  4.  D.  30 ;  Dig.  33.  6 ;  Roszhirt^  supra,  Vol.  2,  p.  73,  seq. 

•  Dig.  33.  1.  On  the  legacy  of  alimentation,  see  Dig.  34.  1 ;  Roszhirty  Vol.  2,  p. 
81,  seq. 

»  fr.  10.  D.  36.  2 ;  fr.  4.  D.  33.  1.     See  J  767,  iVra. 

*  The  heir  must  perform  this  and  is  not  released  by  tendering  the  valne :  fr.  71. 
2  4.  D.  :;0j  Const.  25.  C.  6.  42;  Roszhirt,  Vol.  2,  p.  137. 

»  J  4.  I.  2.  20  ;  J  1. 1.  2.  24  ;  Const.  10.  C.  6.  37  ;  fr.  57.  D.  30.  On  the  case  where 
the  legatee  acquires  during  the  testator's  life  the  property  of  a  third  person  be- 
queathed to  him,  see  J  6.  I.  2.  20 ;  C.  A.  Gottschalk,  Diss,  de  legato  rei  aliens 
Dresden,  1800 ;  Roszhirt,  Vol.  2,  p.  148,  seq. 
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B.    LEGAOIBS  AND   riDBICOMMISSA  OF  INOORPOEBAL  THINGS. 

§  764.  Iq  legacies  and  Jidetcammtssa  of  incorporeal  things  are  included — 

1.  The  legacy  of  a  claim  (Jegatum  nominis),  when  the  estate  leaver  leaves 
to  one  a  claim  which  he  or  his  heirs  have  on  a  third  person.' 

2.  The  legacy  of  a  release  (legatum  libera tionis),  when  the  estate  leaver 
releases  to  one  a  debt  which  he  owes  to  the  estate  leaver,  or  to  his  heir,  of  to 
a  third  person.' 

3.  The  legacy  of  a  debt  (legatum  (lebttt)^  when  the  estate  leaver  leaves  to 
his  creditor  what  is  dae  to  him.  This  is  valid  if  it  be  in  anywise  serviceable 
to  the  legatee.' 

4.  The  legacy  or  fid etcommiM  of  a  personal  or  prsedial  servitude  (§  322, 
9upra^} 

5.  The  legacy  or  fideicommUs  of  a  pawn  (§  339).* 

C.    LEGACIBS  or  SPECIES  AND  OF  CLASS  {speciei  el  generis). 

§  765.  If  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of  a  legacy  be  individually  desig- 
nated, then  it  is  a  legacy  of  a  species ;  if,  however,  it  be  designated  by  its 
class  aud  do  not  belong  to  the  things  which  may  be  weighed,  numbered  or 
measured,  then  it  is  a  legacy  of  a  class  (§  161,  xtipra).  The  latter  is  invalid 
if  the  class  be  so  general  as  to  include  wholly  useless  things,  or  if  the  estate 
leaver  do  not  leave  things  of  the  class  and  do  not  direct  that  things  of  the 
prescribed  class  shall  be  procured  for  the  legatee.*  But  should  there  be  in 
the  estate  things  of  the  class  bequeathed,  then  he  to  whom  the  testator  gave 
the  choice  chooses  them.  When  the  choice  is  given  to  the  legatee  himself, 
it  is  termed  an  elective  legacy  {legatum  optionis  i,  election vs)^''  and  then  the 
legatee  may  choose  the  best  thing;  but  if  the  heir  have  the  choice  for  him, 
he  cannot  choose  the  worst.'     If  the  testator  have  not  expressly  given  the 

I  I  21.  I.  2.  20;  fr.  44.  {  6.  D.  30.  Howeyer,  if  the  cUim  do  not  exist,  or  if  it 
ceased  to  exist  daring  the  testator's  life,  then  the  legacy  is  inyalid,  excepting  if 
the  claim  -or  debt  should  be  designated  only  as  a  case  of  demonstration  :  2  -l*  1*  3. 
30;  ft.  75.  II  1.  3.  D.  30;  fr.  96.  pr.  D.  30;  fr.  37.  2  3.  D.  33  ;  liauhold,  De  legato 
Bominis,  Leipsic,  1793. 

•  2  13.  I.  2.  20;  fr.  3.  2  3.  fr.  25.  D.  34.  3.  On  ft.  35.  see  C^'m,  ad  L.  35.  D.  de 
liberat.  Irg.  in  Lib.  10.  quirst.  Pauli,  in  his  works.  Vol.  3,  p.  1141  ;  Amdtt^  Diss  ad 
L.  25,  D.  dc  liberatione  legaU,  Berlin,  1835  ;  Rotthirt,  Vol.  3,  p.  276. 

■  22  >*•  >5  I-  2.  20;  fr.  4.  D.  37.  7;  fr.  84.  2  6.  D.  30;  fr.  82.  pr.  fr.  85.  D.  31  ; 
Const  un.  2  3.  C.  5.  13 ;  J.  U.  MuUer,  De  legato  debiti,  Leipsic,  1788 ;  RotxkiH,  Vol. 
3,  p.  304. 

«  2  1>  I-  3.  4 ;  2  4.  1.  3.  3 ;  Dig.  33.  3.  and  3.     See  Rotgkiri,  Vol.  I,  p.  397. 

»  fr.  2C.  pr.  I).  13.  7  ;  Rotzhirt,  Vol.  3,  p.  309,  itq. 

•  fr.  71.  pr.  D.  30;  fr.  69.  2  4.  D.  33.  3. 

^  Former)/  this  was  regarded  as  conditional,  but  it  was  changed  by  Justinian : 
I  33.  1.  2.  20.     See  2  767,  ti0-«. 

•  2  33.  1.  2.  20 ;  fr.  3.  D.  33.  5;  fr.  110.  D.  30;  Amdrtm,  Diss,  de  legato  opUoaU, 
Uipaic,  1798. 
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choice  to  any  one,  then,  hy  the  Justinian  law,  die  legatee  genorallj  chooses; 
bat  the  heir,  like  the  debtor  in  obligations  generally,  has  the  choice  only 
when  it  affects  a  third  person's  property.  In  the  former  case  the  legatee 
cannot  choose  the  best  thing,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  heir  cannot  choose 

the  worst.^ 


y.  Of  the  Manner  in  which  a  Leqacy  or  Fidsigommiss  kat  bi 

Given. 

§  766.  Legacies  or  fideicommusa  may  be  conditional  and  QnooDdiUonaL 
Every  lawful  condition  is  permitted,  hence  a  resohitive  ^dissoiYiDg)  oooditioB 
is'  permitted,  but  a  captatorial  condition  (for  the  benefit  of  a  legacy  hnnler) 
is  forbidden  in  this  case,  as  it  is  in  the  institution  of  heirs.'  But  by  the 
Justinian  law  it  is  permitted  to  impose  a  legacy  or  fideicammist  on  the  heir 
or  on  a  beneficiary,  ^as  a  penalty  for  the  non-performance  of  a  certain  legal 
act,  or  the  performance  of  a  certain  illegal  act  (legatum  poenm  tunnme  ad 
coercendum  heredem  relic  turn)}  A  legacy  or  fideicommits  may  be  made 
dependent  on  time  {suh  die),  whether  the  time  be  certain  or  uncertain,  and 
whether  it  be  annexed  for  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  right  of  the  leg- 
atee ;  *  it  may  also  be  made  dependent  on  a  cause,  manner  or  designation  (tuft 
cau$a^  suh  modo  or  sub  demonstratione)}  A  legacy  ox  fideicammiss  may  no 
more  be  made  to  depend  on  the  will  of  a  third  person  than  may  the  institutioa 
of  an  heir,*  nor  may  it  depend  on  the  will  of  the  burdened  more  than  may 
any  other  claim  depend  on  the  will  of  the  debtor.^ 

>  I  22.  I.  2.  20.  See  fr.  20.  fr.  37.  pr.  fr.  108.  §  2.  D.  30;  fr.  2.  {  I.  D.  33.  5;  G. 
Francke,  Observat.  de  jure  legatorum  et  fideicommissorum,  Obs.  1,  Jeaa,  1832; 
Roszhirf,  Vol.  2,  p.  6,  seq. 

»  fr.  G4.  D.  30. 

'  There  belong  to  the  poenx  nomine  relietOy  which  before  JustiDian  were  invalid, 
the  completed  nomination  of  a  co-heir  or  co-legatee:  §  36.  I.  2.  20;  Dig.  34.  6; 
Const,  un.  C.  6.  41  ;  Ulpian,  XXIV.  J  17  ;  Gains,  II.  J  235  ;  Sammet,  Diss,  de  legatis 
pocnae  nomine,  Leipsic,  1784  ;  Mercus,  Diss,  de  legatis  poenae  nom.  relictis,  Lejdeo, 
1807  ;   RoKzhirty  Vol.  1,  p.  367,  seq. 

•  Hence  it  may  be  left  ex  die  certo  and  ad  diemj  which  is  not  permissible  in  the 
institution  of  an  heir  (J  705,  supra).  The  dies  incertus  a  quo  (oncertain  time  of  be- 
ginning) is  regarded  as  a  condition :  fr.  75.  D.  35.  1 ;  fr.  4.  pr.  fr.  21.  pr.  fr.  22.  pr. 
D.  36.  2  ;  fr.  49.  J  1-3.  D.  30  ;  excepting  if  it  be  the  daj  of  the  death  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, and  also  if  the  right  to  the  legacy  be  not  made  dependent  thereon,  but  only 
that  the  payment  of  the  same  shall  be  made  on  an  event  that  must  occur:  Gonst. 
3.  5.  C.  6.  53.     See  note  5,  g  767. 

*  Dig.  35.  1.  On  the  cause:  I  31.  I.  2.  20;  fr.  17.  J§  2.  3.  fr.  72.  {  6.  D.  35.  I. 
On  the  modus:  fr.  17.  J  4.  D.  35.  1. 

«  See  §  705,  supra,  note  8;  fr.  43.  J  2.  fr.  75.  pr.  D.  30;  fr.  1.  D.  31  ;  fr.  11.  {  7. 
D.  32  ;  fr.  52.  D.  35.  1 ;  fr.  46.  pr.  g  1-5.  D.  40.  5. 
»  fr.  46.  J  4.  D.  40.  5.     See  fr.  8.  D.  44.  7 ;  fr.  17.  fr.  46.  {  3.  fr.  105.  {  1.  D.  45.  1. 
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YI.  Or  m  AoQvi8ino!»  of  Lb^aoibs  ai?i>  Ftdbioommissa. 

A.  WHBB   do  LB0ACIB8  AKD  FIDBI00MMI8SA  VB8T  AND  BJBOOME  PAT  ABLE? 

5  767.  Dies  UguU  ctdU  ligiuficB  that  tlie  kgatee  hat  acqviied  Ike  right  to 
the  inhentaDoe,  so  that  from  this  moineDt  he  eaii  timQsmii  it  lo  hit  hein* 
IHfU  legati  wenit  signifieB  that  the  legatee  ia  entitled  to  demaiid  the  pajment 
of  the  legacy.^  In  relation  to  the  qnesUon,  When  doee  the  legacy  vest  or 
beooBie  payaUe  (^Qwcmdo  daei  kgaii  cedil  aut  ftenii)!  it  ia  neeeeiary  to 
diitiBguiah: 

1.  The  right  to  unoonditional  legacies  Mni  Jideic^mmMmay  ehonld  thej  alao 
be  left  tub  modo  (under  a  manner),  sub  conditume  retohUiva  (under  a  oon* 
dition  of  release),  in  diem  (in  time)  and  ex  die  eerto  (from  a  oertain  daj)^  is 
acq^red  by  the  legatee  {diet  hgati  cedit)  at  the  moment  of  the  estate  lea?er*a 
death/  unless  the  l^^cy  or  fideicommitt  be  such  as  does  not  vest  in  the 
legatee's  heirs,  e,  g.y  the  legacy  of  the  usufruct,  in  which  cmo  the  legatee 
aequires  it  at  the  moment  when  the  heir  acquires  the  inheritanee.'  Suit  for 
the  payment  of  the  legacy  cannot  be  instituted  {diet  legaH  fueatii)  till  the  heir 
has  acquired  the  inheritance,  and  if  it  be  a  legacy  to  vest  on  a  oertain  day  (ex 
die  ceH»  reHctwn)^  till  the  day  has  arri?ed> 

2.  But  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  or  fideicommiM  bequeathed  on  a  suspensive 
condition  or  at  an  uncertain  time  (ex  die  incfrto).  the  vesting  of  the  legatee's 
right  depends  on  the  performance  of  the  condition  or  the  arrival  of  the  day,' 
unless  the  payment  of  the  l^acy,  but  not  its  vesting,  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  arrival  of  the  day.'  But  the  legatee  can  only  demand  the  legacy  or  fidti- 
committ  when  the  heir  has  acquired  the  inheritance.^ 

3.  In  the  case  of  an  annual  legacy  (annuo  legato),  which  is  unoon- 
ditional  only  in  regard  to  its  beginning,  the  first  period  of  payment  vests  at 
the  moment  of  the  estate  lesver*s  death,  but  each  succeeding  period  vests 
only  when  the  legatee  survives  its  beginning ;  and  in  such  case  the  whole 
period  vests  in  him  and  Is  transmitted  to  his  heirs.' 

B.    AOQUISrnON   OF  TBB  BIQHTS  WHICH   ABB  THB  OBJBOT  OF  THB 

LBQACY  OB  FIDElCOMMiaS. 

I  768.  The  acquisition  of  the  right  to  the  legacy  or  Jideicommut,  on  which 
Its  transmission  depends,  differs  from  the  acquisitiun  of  the  rights  which  form 

6  Dif.  3€.  a ;  Cod.  6.  ftS ;  Ar.  313.  pr.  D.  SO.  16. 

» 1^.  a.  I  1.  tf.  31.  pr.  D.  96.  ) ;  Coaai.  «a.  ||  1.  b,  C.  6.  91. 

•  fr.  ).  3.  S.  D.  36.  3  ;  f^.  an.  |  3. 1).  7.  3.  Bzcepting  tha  lagaey  o#  the  lakor  of 
Sleveo  aad  aniouUs :  f^.  3.  D.  33.  3.    Sea  {  313,  mprm. 

«  fr.  33.  pr.  D.  31  ;  ft.  31.  pr.  D.  36.  3. 

•  fr.  ft.  I  3.  D.  36.  3  ;  Const,  no.  |  7.  C.  6.  ftl ;  fr.  1.  {  14.  D.  36.  3.;  ft*.  4.  pr.  fr.  31. 
pr.  f^.  23.  pr.  I).  36.  3 ;  IV.  49.  {  1-3.  D.  30.     8m  {  766,  note  4. 

•  Const.  3.  6.  C.  6.  ftS. 
»fr.  33.  pr.  D.  31. 

•  fr.  4.  fr.  8.  D.  33.  1 ;  fr.  It.  pr.  1 1.  fr.  33.  D.  36.  3.    8oa  BOtoa6,  7,  p.  ftT4| 
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the  object  of  the  legacy  or  Jideicommiss,  The  l^^tee  aoquires  the  leg^  or 
fideieommtss  when  the  day  upon  which  it  is  to  vest  has  arrived,  even  without 
the  legatee's  knowledge  or  acceptance.^  The  legatee  or  Jideicomm%9$ar^^  or 
his  heirs,  may  renounce  it,  in  which  case  he  is  r^arded  as  if  he  had  nerer 
had  a  right  thereto.'  As  to  the  acquisition  of  those  rights  which  the  l^atee 
or  fideicommusary  obtains  through  the  legacy  or  Jideicommiss^  there  aie  the 
following  distinctions : 

1.  The  property  in  the  thing  bequeathed  generally  vests  in  him  by  transfer 
from  the  burdened,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  legacies  or  JideioonunisMa  cf 
specific  things  belonging  to  the  estate  leaver'  that  he  becomes  the  owner,  as 
of  course,  as  soon  as  the  inheritance  has  been  entered  into/ 

2.  The  jus  in  re  bequeathed  to  him  in  the  estate  leaver's  property  also 
vests  in  him,  as  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  inheritance  has  been  entered  into. 

3.  But  a  claim  bequeathed  to  him  vests  in  him  only  by  cession  by  the 
heirs,  besides  which  he  has  a  uHlis  action.^ 

4.  When  the  whole  or  part  of  the  inheritance  is  bequeathed  to  him,  be 
acquires  primarily  only  a  claim  against  the  heir  for  its  delivery.* 

G.    THE   legatee's   AND   FIDEICOMMISSARY'B    LEQAL   REMEDIES. 

§  769.  When  the  legatee  or  fideicommissary  has  acquired  the  right  to  the 
legacy  or  Jideicommiss^  and  the  day  has  arrived  when  he  can  demand  it,  the 
law  gives  him  the  following  actions  to  obtain  it : 

1.  A  personal  action  against  the  heir,  which  arises  gnasi  ex  contractu  from 
the  heir  8  entry  into  the  inheritance ;  ^  this  action  is  for  the  payment  of  the 
l^acy  or  Jideicommiss,  and  at  the  present  day  is  termed  action  legati,  or, 
when  the  heir  is  testamentary,  action  personalis  ex  testamento.*  It  also  lies 
against  every  validly  burdened  person.' 

2.  The  action  hi/pothecaria,  in  consequence  of  hb  legal  hypotheca  for  the 
security  of  bis  legacy  or  Jideicommiss  (§  345,  supra),  against  every  posseasor 
of  the  objects  out  of  which  the  l^acy  or  Jideicommiss  is  to  be  paid.** 

1  fr.  81.  i  6.  D.  30;  fr.  75.  g  1.  fr.  80.  D.  31 ;  Const.  6.  C.  6.  53.  Excepting  if  it 
be  left  expressly  on  the  condition  ''  if  be  will,"  in  wbicb  case  he  does  not  acquire 
it  till  he  has  declared  his  acceptance :  fr.  65.  g  1.  D.  30 ;  fr.  69.  D.  35.  1. 

*  fr.  44.  J  1.  fr.  38.  J  1.  fr.  86.  J  2.  D.  30.  But  he  cannot  accept  one  part  and 
reject  the  other :  fr.  38.  pr.  D.  30 ;  fr.  4.  58.  D.  31. 

>  The  legacy  of  a  quantity  creates  a  claim  for  the  transfer  only,  even  when  there 
are  things  of  the  kind  in  question  in  the  inheritance ;  the  case  is  otherwise  with 
the  legacy  of  a  class. 

*  fr.  80.  D.  31 ;  fr.  64.  D.  47.  2  j  fr.  69.  pr.  fr.  86.  J  2.  D.  30  j  fr.  26.  pr.  D.  33.  2. 
6  i  21.  I.  2.  20 ;  fr.  44.  {  6.  fr.  75.  J  2.  D.  30. 

*  See  the  next  chapter. 

^  See  J  740,  supra,  note  10. 

«  §  5.  I.  3.  27.  (28) ;  J  2.  I.  2.  20 ;  fr.  69.  J  6.  fr.  82.  pr.  D.  30 ;  fr.  29.  {  3.  D.  32 ; 
fr.  76.  D.  35.  2. 

»  Const.  1.  C.  6.  43.  JO  Const.  I.  C.  6.  43. 
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3.  The  ret  vindtcatio  against  every  pdmessor  of  the  testator's  property 
bequeathed  to  him  (§  768,  tuprd)^  and  the  c(m/e$9orta  action  against  every 
one  who  obstmcts  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  servitude  given  him  in  the 
estate  leaver's  property.^ 

4.  If  a  bequest  be  made  on  condition  or  sub  die^  or  if  the  legatee  or  Jidei- 
commiMary  cannot  demand  the  legacy  for  other  causes,  such  as,  if  there  be  a 
dispute  respecting  the  object  of  the  legacy  or  fideicommxUy  in  consequence  of 
which  he  cannot  claim  it  at  the  time,  then  he  may  demand  that  the  burdened 
person  shall  secure  him  by  bail,  with  the  caution  legatorum  vel  fideicommU- 
sarvm  nrrvandorum  cauna  ;  and  when  this  is  not  done  a  muino  in  posseimonem 
(the  putting  into  possession)  follows.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  heir  has  the 
interdict  quod  legatorum  for  restitution  against  the  legatee  or  fidexcommiMiary 
who  has  wrongfully  taken  possession  of  the  legacy  or  fideicomntiu  before  the 
heir  has  entered  into  possession.' 

D.   THE  RIGHT  OF   ACCRETION   (JuM  accre$cendl)   IN   LEGACIES  AND   FIDEI- 

COMMISSA/ 

§  770.  When  the  same  thing  is  to  be  done  or  paid  by  the  same  heir  to 
several  persons,^  the  latter  are  called,  in  relation  to  this  thing,  co-Icgatees 
(coUegatarii)^  and  a  j%u  accresccndt  iBkes  place  between  them.  But  it  only 
takes  place — 

1.  When  the  estate  leaver  has  not  expressly  forbidden  it.* 

2.  When  one  of  the  co-legatees  ceases  to  be  such  before  the  right  to  the 
legacy  is  vested  in  him,  because  otherwise  his  share  is  transmitted  to  his 
b«ir8.^ 

>  Const.  3.  ;  2.  C.  6.  43. 

s  Dig.  36.  tit.  3.  4 ;  Cod.  6.  54.  See  {  343,  tupra,  note  6 ;  Oluek^  Comm.  Vol.  19, 
p.  166,  note  63 ;  Ro»zhirt^  Vol.  1,  p.  516,  teq. 

*  Dig.  43.  3 ;  Cod.  8.  3. 

«  On  the  ancient  law :  Qains,  II.  {{  199.  20&-308.  215.  223.  286;  Ulpian,  XXIV. 
|{  12.  13.  On  the  modern  law:  {  8.  I.  2.  20;  Cod.  6.  51;  Dimellus,  Comm.  jnr. 
eiv.  Lib.  8,  c.  21  ;  HoUius^  Analjte  bistoriqne  da  droit  d'accroispement,  Liige, 
1830:  Mayer,  Das  Recht  der  Anwachtnng,  p.  85,  »eq.\  Gltutofi,  Da  droit  d'ao- 
eroiMement,  Paris,  18C2.  See  the  works  cited  in  note  4,  {  752,  ti^^ra;  So$tkirt, 
Vol.  1.  p.  589,  teq. 

*  When  the  same  property  hat  been  left  to  several  persons  bj  different  heiri, 
these  persons  are  not  considered  as  co-legatees,  and  there  is  no  /ut  aeer^uendi;  bat 
•acb  vacant  legscr  remains  to  bim  who  is  to  pay  it:  fr.  11.  D.  7.  2.  See  also 
DOte  4,  p.  580. 

*  Because  be  is  not  prevented,  as  in  the  institation  of  an  beir,  by  the  rale,  no 
one  can  die  tesute  as  to  part  and  intestate  as  to  the  remainder.     See  {  754,  tmprm, 

^  There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  legacy  of  a  asafract,  because  the  sbara 
of  one  who  ceases  to  be  a  legatee  accrues  to  bit  co-legatee,  even  if  it  bad  already 
vetted  in  the  former:  Dig.  7.  2 ;  Fragm.  Vatic.  {  75-89;  Merten,  Diss,  de  asafracta 
accretcendo,  Erfurt,  1773;  Ueimuoftk^  Ditt.  de  utufructu  accretcando  injure 
Romano,  Cologne,  1831. 
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3.  It  depends  on  the  manner  ni  which  the  fcb-legatees  are  eonveeled.  If 
ti  re  et  verbis  conjunctuB  (the  thing  given  comhined  with  the  woiti»  of  Ike 
gift)  cease  to  be  such,  his  share  acomea  onlj  to  them  who  are  eonjoimd 
with  him ;  but  if  a  simple  re  canjunctus  (legatees  joined  in  relation  to  tfe 
thing)  cease  to  be  such  (d%sjunctus\  it  aceruee  to  the  remaining  re  com- 
juncti*  in  proportion  to  their  original  shares.^  Simple  verbis  conjuncti  have 
no  right  of  increase.* 

4.  The  digjunchu  (one  not  joined  by  either  words  or  tkinga)  cannoi  evade 
the  jus  accreseendi,  bat  it  takes  place  sme  onere  (without  bordeo)  of  the  ai> 
cruing  portion.  The  mixtim  conjvndu  (withont  words  of  severanee)  maj 
accept  or  refuse  the  vacant  share,  bat  this  accrues  cmn  mto  (mere  (wA 
burden).* 

5.  If  one  who  has  no  co-legatees  refuse  a  l^acj,  it  remains  to  bkn  who 
was  to  pay  it.* 

VII.  The  Lex  Faloidia.* 

A.   ITS   SCOPE. 

§  771.  The  testator's  right  to  burden  bis  estate  with  legacies  was  by  the 
Falcidian  law  (A.  U.  C.  714)  subjected  to  an  important  restriction.  This 
law*  prescribed  that  no  one  could  bequeath  more  than  three-fourths  of  his 
property  in  legacies,  and  that  the  heir  should  have  at  least  one-foorth  of  the 
estate,  and  that  should  the  testator  violate  this  prescript  the  heir  may  have 

1  3  8.  I.  2.  20;  Const,  ud.  {  11.  0.  6.  51 ;  fr.  80.  D.  32 ;  fr.  41.  pr.  D.  31. 

*  fr.  11.  D.  7.  2.  The  contrary  appears  to  be  said  in  fr.  89.  D.  32|  bat  this  pea- 
sage  does  not  speak  of  the  jus  acereteendi.  See  Gluck,  Comm.  Vol.  43,  p.  339,  seq. 
The  JUS  acerescendi  does  not  take  place  between  legatees  to  whom  determinate  real 
parts  of  the  same  property  have  been  given :  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  7.  2 ;  ft*.  84.  |  12.  D.  30. 

»  Const,  un.  {  11.  C.  6.  51. 

*  fr.  44.  {  1.  D.  30  ;  fr.  15.  D.  34.  6  ;  Const,  nn.  {  11.  C.  6.  61. 

»  Gains,  II.  {  224,  seq. ;  Ulpian,  XXIY.  {  32 ;  Paul,  III.  8  ;  Inst.  2.  22 ;  Dig.  35. 
2.  and  3;  Cod.  6.  59;  Novel  1.  c.  2  ;  Theopbilus,  ad  lust.  2.  22;  Doneilus,  Coma, 
jur.  cIt.  Lib.  8,  c.  22-27 ;  VoornUiy  Commentar.  ad  Leg.  Falc.  Utrecht,  1730 ;  Rosshiri^ 
Vol.  1,  p.  520,  seq. 

*  The  design  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  inheritance  being  rednoed  to  little  or 
nothing  for  the  direct  heir,  who  would  then  refuse  it,  and  thus  render  nugatory  the 
legacies  and  fideieommissa.  This  end  was  sought  to  be  attained  earlier  by  two 
other  laws  which  proved  insufficient.  The  lex  Furia  i€taminUma  (A.  U.  C.  571) 
forbids  a  person  accepting  a  greater  legacy  than  1000  omm,  and  impoeee  as  a 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  law  the  return  of  fourfold.  Kin  to  the  sixth  ^ 
free,  and  in  one  case  to  the  seventh  degree,  are  excepted  from  the  provisions  Of 
this  law.  The  Ux  Vocoma  (A.  U.  C.  585)  prescribes  that  he  who  i#  eetimated  at 
100,000  sesteroes  or  more  shall  not  bequeath  to  any  one  person  more  than  all  the 
direct  heirs  together  shall  retain.  Both  of  these  restrictions  were  repealed  by  the 
Falcidian  law :  Cicero  in  Yerr.  I.  42.  43.  pro  Balbo  c.  8  ;  Quintilian,  Declam.  24e ; 
Gains,  II.  {  224-227 ;  Ulpian,  1. 1  2.  XXVIII.  }  7 ;  Vat  Fr.  J  301  j  pr.  L  2.  22 ;  Kmd^  Dt 
lege  Voconia,  Leipsic,  1820.     See  the  works  cited  in  note  1,  p.  522,  {  703, 
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die  right  to  make  a  pn^xyrtioiial  dednotion  from  each  legatee,^  lo  far  as  this 
nay  be  reqaisite  to  supply  the  defioioDcy  in  the  fourth  part  This  part  is 
DOW  termed  the  fuarta  Faleidia  ;  the  Romans  termed  it  simply  quarta  or 
Fakidia. 

B.  OF  THOas  BNTITLBD  TO  THE  quarta  FcUcidta. 

§  772.  The  following  have  a  right  to  this  fourth : 

1.  Bvery  testamentary  or  intestate  direct  heir,'  but  not  a  legatee  or  Jidei- 
^ommiMtmry  diarged  with  the  pajnoeent  of  a  legacy  or  Jideicommiu,* 

2.  If  there  be  sereral  eo-heirs,  each  of  them  is  entitled  to  a  full  fcmrth  ef 
Us  portion  of  the  imheritance,  eren  if  the  estate  on  the  whole  should  not  be 
too  heavily  burdened/ 

8.  If  one  of  several  eo-heirs  cease  to  be  saeh,  and  his  portion  acorae  to 
the  others,  the  fourth  is  to  be  computed  for  eadi  share  separately.  But  the 
heir,  to  whom  an  unburdened  share  accmes,  must  allow  the  surplus  over  the 
fourth  to  be  computed  with  the  burdened  fourth  of  his  original  portion.^ 

C.  or  THB  DBDUOTION  OF  THB  FALOIDUN   FOURTH. 

{  773.  Cknerally  all  legacisa,  /ideicommum  and  gifts  in  the  event  of  death 
mniA  contribute  to  the  fourth,*  but  not  gifts  inter  mK>»,'  unless  they  are  ef 
ineh  a  nature  that  they  first  become  vaKd  and  effectual  by  the  donor's  death.* 

*  The  Falcidian  law  (like  the  Ux  fWui  and  the  aboTe^menUooed  proTiiion  of  the 
im  VoeomiM)  r^alet  only  to  proper  legaciet,  which  may  be  impoted  ea  the  direst 
teetameauirj  heir  oolj.  At  a  later  period  its  teope  waa  farther  extended.  See  | 
YT3,  note  3,  and  the  beginning  of  |  773,  i^fra, 

*  By  the  Falcidian  law  only  the  testamentary  heirt,  whether  inetitnted  or  snb- 
ttituUd,  had  this  right  ({  770,  tipra,  note  S)  ;  according  to  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  35.  3.  it  Is 
now  allowed  to  the  intestate  heirs. 

*  fr.  47.  {  1.  D.  35.  S.  f^.  55.  |  2.  tt.  ».  |  5.  D.  36.  1.  Bat  if  the  heir  deduct  fhNB 
Hie  legacy,  the  legatee  may  OMke  a  proportional  dednction  from  the  legacies  wilb 
whose  paymeat  he  is  charged  ;  bot  tlile  most  not  be  naderstood  as  gi^iag  hua« 
right  ia  this  aaae  to  the  Falcidian  foarth  :  fr.  33.  |  4.  D.  35.  3. 

« I  1.  I.  3.  33.  fr.  77.  D.  35.  3 ;  Btmslorf,  Diss  de  ratione  legis  Falcldi«  singalls 
heredibns  ponenda,  QOttingen,  1754. 

*  fr.  78.  D.  35.  3.  See  fr.  I.  {{  13.  14.  fr.  11.  ||  7.  8.  fr.  87.  {{  3.  5.  fr.  14.  |  3.  fr. 
31.  I  1.  fr.  35.  pr.  D.  35.  3 ;  Si^mmmd,  t^ber  die  Bereohnnng  die  qa.  Faloidla,  lla- 
aieh,  1840;  O'ertfm,  De  legis  FaleMisi,  Bona,  1866.  If  the  birthright  portioaees 
to  so  bardaaed  with  legacies  that  the/  hare  oot  even  the  birthright  portion  dear, 
then  by  the  canon  Uw  they  are  allowed  first  to  retain  the  birthright  portion  aad 

the  remaining  property  to  retain  the  Fmlndim:  cap.  16.  is.  X.  3.  36.     '*  Mmj^^ 
M  Mt^mmidtm,"    By  the  Romaa  law  they  are  entitled  only  to  the  birthright 
pertSoa,  or,  if  the  foarth  amoaat  to  more,  thea  only  to  that :  Coast.  10.  C.  6.  SO  ; 
Const.  34.  a  3.  36 ;  Norel  1.  e.  1. 1  1 ;  Omdt,  Comm.  VoL  7,  p.  450,  ««g. 
4  Coast.  3-0.  C.  6.  50.    See  M^pra,  nou  I. 
t  fr.  37.  D.  39.  6. 

*  Coast.  13.  C.  6.  50 ;  Coast.  3.  C.  8.  57. 
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The  deduction  is  generally  to  be  made  proportionallj  from  idl  legacies  and 
fideicommissa^  unless  the  estate  leaver  have  expressly  directed  that  all  neeessai^r 
deductions  shall  be  borne  by  one  or  more  designated  legatees.^ 

D.   COMPUTATION   OF  THE   FALGIDIAN   FOURTH. 

§  774.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  computing  the  fourth : 

1.  To  determine  if,  in  a  given  case,  the  heir  has  the  right  to  deduct  from 
the  legacies  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  fourth,  the  amount  of  the 
inheritance,  at  the  time  of  the  estate  leaver's  death,  must  be  considered.  If 
the  inheritance  were  not  incumbered  at  that  time,  the  legatees  need  not  suffer 
a  deduction,  even  if  the  inheritance  should  subsequently  be  so  much  dimin- 
ished by  misfortune  that  the  original  fourth  does  not  remain  to  the  heir ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  must  suffer  the  deduction  if  the  inheritance  be  sub- 
sequently so  much  increased  that  the  heir's  fourth,  which  was  originally 
incumbered,  become  disincumbered.' 

2.  The  fourth  is  to  be  computed  of  the  estate  leaver's  net  estate,  after  the 
deduction  of  all  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  inheritance  and  charges  for 
the  estate  leaver's  burial,  and  for  making  the  inventory  of  the  inheritance.' 

3.  The  heir  is  chargeable  only  with  what  he  receives  from  the  estate  as 
heir,  and  not  with  what  he  receives  as  legatee,  and  hence  in  a  pr&-legacy  (an 
advance  legacy)  he  is  chargeable  only  with  what  he  would  h&ve  to  pay  to 
himself^ 

4.  In  a  legacy  of  certain  incomes  for  life,^  whose  value  cannot  be  precisely 
estimated  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  such  as  an  annual  legacy,  ali- 
mentation and  usufruct,  it  depends  on  whether  he  to  whom  such  legacy  is 
given  be  the  bole  legatee  or  whether  he  have  co-legatees.  In  the  former  case 
the  legacy  is  to  be  paid  to  him  in  full,  till  by  the  continuous  payments  the 
fourth  would  be  impaired,  whereupon  the  succeeding  payments  are  reduced 
backwards.®  In  the  latter  case  the  deduction  from  the  legacy  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  fourth  is  to  be  immediately  computed,  and  in 
this  computation  regard  must  be  had  partly  to  the  age  of  the  legatee  and 
partly  to  the  probable  duration  of  his  life,  according  to  the  following  table.^ 
The  legacy  of  all  the  probable  number  of  years  which  he  may  yet  live  is  then 

»  fr.  88.  {  2.  fr.  64.  D.  35.  2. 

*  I  2.  I.  2.  22  ;  fr.  73.  pr.  D.  35.  2. 

»  {  3.  I.  2.  22  ;  fr.  1.  j  19.  fr.  36.  J  2.  fr.  72.  D.  35.  2 ;  Const.  6.  pr.  0.  6.  50. 

*  fr.  74.  fr.  76.  pr.  J  1.  fr.  86.  fr.  91.  D.  35.  2.  See  tupra,  note  7,  573;  Rotzhirt^ 
tuproy  p.  572. 

^  On  ordinary  conditional  legacies  and  fideicommitta^  see  f^.  45.  {1.  fr.  73.  {  2. 
D.  35.  2  ;  fr.  15.  {  6.  fr.  66.  pr.  fr.  88.  J  3.  D.  35.  2.  On  those  depending  on  time, 
see  fr.  45.  pr.  fr.  66.  pr.  fr.  73.  §  4.  D.  35.  2.  On  recurring  payments  which  are 
bequeathed  not  simply  for  life,  but  perpetually,  see  fr.  3.  J  2.  D.  35.  2. 

«  fr.  47.  pr.  D.  35.  2. 

^  fr.  55.  fr.  68.  pr.  D.  35.  2.  In  the  latter  passage  there  is  a  twofold  computation 
of  the  probable  duration  of  life,  namely : 
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to  be  oonsidered  as  a  whole,  and  from  this  is  to  be  computed  a  proportional 
deduction  for  the  fourth,  and  this  is  again  to  be  divided  among  the  several 
years.* 

E.    WHEN   THE   EIGHT   TO  THE  FALCIDIAN   FOURTH   DOES  NOT   EXIST. 

§  775.  The  right  to  deduct  the  Falcidian  fourth  does  not  exist — 

1.  a.  In  a  soldier's  testament,  when  he  has  testamentated  jvre  militari} 
h.  When  the  heir  has  not  made  a  proper  inventory.' 

c.  When  the  estate  leaver  has  either  expressly  or  tacitly  forbidden  the 
deduction  of  the  fourth.^ 

d.  And  when  the  heir  has  either  expressly  or  tacitly  renounced  his  right^ 

2.  Nor  is  there  a  right  to  the  Falcidian  fourth  in  the  following  single  1^- 
aoies  andyS^/eicommuM,  which  may  therefore  be  termed  privileged  legacies: 

a.  Legacies  hud  JideicommisMi  to  pious  purposes.* 

b.  Legacies  and  fideicomnuMa  of  property  which  the  testator  forbade  to 
alienate.^ 

c.  When  a  man  gives  his  wife  a  legacy  of  things  which  had  been  procured 
for  her.* 

1.  When  one  is  a^d — 

Lesf  thao  20  jears,  it  ii  presumed  that  he  will  jet  live  30  yean. 
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3.  At  the  same  time  it  is  remarked  that  it  is  more  nsual  to  presume,  as  the 
duration  of  life,  that  one  under  thirty  years  will  yet  live  thirty  years,  and  that 
one  over  thirty  years  will  live  so  many  years  as  he  lacks  of  sixty  years :  SchmeUer^ 
De  probabilitate  Tit«,  Ge^ttingen,  1788. 

>  Kcnopak,  Berechnung  der  Falcidischen  Quarf,  Rostock,  1811. 

«  ConsU  7.  C.  6.  50 ;  fr.  17.  92.  96.  D.  35.  2. 

•  Const.  22.  {  14.  C.  6.  30 ;  Novel  1.  cap.  2.  {  2. 

«  By  the  ancient  law  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  this  :  fr.  15.  {  1.  fr.  27.  D.  35.  2 ; 
f^.  81.  i  4.  D.  30  ;  Const.  1 1.  18.  C.  6.  50.  Justinian  6rst  authorized  this :  Novel  1. 
cap.  2.  I  2. 

•  fr.  46.  71.  D.  35.  2 ;  Const.  19.  C.  6.  50.  It  is  regarded  as  a  tacit  renunciation 
when  he  fully  pays  a  legacy  knowingly  or  in  ignorance  of  the  law :  Const.  9.  C.  6. 
50.     But  see  tr.  16.  D.  35.  2.  and  Novel  1.  cap.  3 ;  Roixhirt^  Vol.  1,  p.  586. 

•  By  the  ancient  law  the  legacy  for  pious  purposes  was  not  exempt  from  the 
deduction  of  the  Falcidia,  as  clearly  appears  from  fr.  1.  {  5.  D.  35.  2.  and  Const.  49. 
C.  1.  3,  but  it  is  certainly  exempted  from  such  deduction  by  Novel  131.  c.  12.  See 
Auth.  SumUter  C.  6.  50;   OlSeh,  Comm.  Vpl.  42,  p.  145. 

Y  Novel  119.  c.  11  ;  Auth.  S^d  et  C.  6.  50. 

•  fr.  I.  I  10.  D.  35.  2.  8m  fr.  1.  |  12.  D.  33.  4;  fr.  81.  {{  1.  S.  D.  35.  2 ;  fr.  28. 
{  1.  D.  SO. 
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d.  In  eveiy  legacy  whidi  sivst  beeompatod  in  (hfe  birthriglii  portam,^ 
in  every  legacy  wluch  the  heir  has  eloigneiL'  If  there  be  pnvileged  9md 
unprivileged  legacies  in  an  inheritance,  the  unprivil^ed  do  not  Buffer  kj  ikiB 
eonnectioQ,  but  the  heir  must  bear  the  loee.  He  must  abate  as  miieb  as  Ihe 
privileged  legaoieB  must  have  contribnted  to  the  fborth  had  they  been  bound 
to  contribute. 

Vni.  Whkn  Lxoacikb  ars  Invalid. 

A.  FftOM   IMOKPnOlf. 

§  776.  A  l^acy  may  be  invalid  from  its  inception  or  may  become  so  sob- 
sequently.' 

It  is  invalid  from  its  inception — 

1.  When  it  is  bequeathed  by  an  incapable  person  or  left  to  a  person  in- 
capable to  receive  it. 

2.  When  at  its  creation  some  material  thing  has  been  omitted. 

3.  When  what  was  bequeathed  cannot  be  the  object  of  a  legacy.  The 
latter  case  is  governed  by  the  Catonian  rule*  by  which  the  legacy  is  not  val- 
idated by  a  change  of  circumstances  before  the  estate  leaver^s  death.* 

B.  fiUBSBQUBNT  IKVALIDITT  OT  A  LEOAGT. 

I.  By  Ademption, 

§  777.  A  legacy  or  Jideicommiss  may  become  invalid  subsequently*— 
1.  By  ademption,  which  is  a  revocation  of  it  by  the  testator.^  Such  rev- 
ocation requires  no  ibrmalities,^  and  may  be  made  either  in  writing  or  veib- 
ally,  expressly  or  impliedly.  The  revocation  is  implied  when  the  testator 
cancels  the  legacy,  when  he  destroys  the  object  of  the  legacy  or  so  chauges 
it  that  it  ceases  to  be  the  same  t^ing,  or  if  he  alienate  it  without  neeesnty, 

»  fr.  87.  {  3.  D.  31 ;  Const.  36.  pr.  C.  3.  28. 

*  fr.  59.  pr.  D.  35.  2.  A  legacy  of  a  debt  is  not  a  true  exceptioD.  See  fr«  1. 1  10. 
D.  35.  2;  fr.  I.  |  12.  D.  33.  4;  fr.  81.  {{  1.  2.  D.  35.  2;  fr.  28.  2  1.  D.  30. 

*  Donellu9j  Comm.  jur.  cir.  Lib.  8,  c.  16,  17. 

«  fr.  1.  pr.  D.  34.  7.  On  this  rule  see  DonelUu,  Lib.  8,  c  13 ;  Westpkal^  Yob  Ter- 
m&chtnissen,  {  855-860. 

^  This  rule  did  not  govern  in  conditional  legacies  and  in  legacies  in  which  the 
legatee  attains  no  right  till  after  the  entry  into  the  inheritance :  tr.  2—4.  D.  34.  7. 
See  Ronhirij  Vol.  1,  p.  413,  teq, 

*  Legacies  and  fideicommwa  created  by  disposition  of  last  will  become  ioTalid — 

1.  When  they  have  been  created  by  a  testament  or  testamentary  codicil  and  the 
testament  has  become  tm<um,  rupium  or  dettiUitum.    (See  {  725-728,  svpra.) 

2.  When  they  have  been  created  ab  intettato  in  consequence  of  the  estate  leaver 
having  lost  the  ability  to  validly  declare  bis  last  will  ({  726,  ngtra)^  as  also  when 
he  made  a  testament  with  the  view  that  the  codicil  should  not  be  valid  testa- 
mentarily  ({  756,  supra,  note  9). 

*  Inst.  2.  21  ;  Dig.  34.  4, 

*  fr.  3.  {  11.  D.  34. 4  ;  pr.  L  2.  21. 
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or  if  he  duriDg  life  gire  it  to  another.'    In  «ome  oases  ademption  is  pre- 

smBed,  namely,  if  after  the  making  of  the  legacy  enmity  and  hatred  arise 

heiween  the  testator  and  the  legatee,  without  reoonciliation,  or  if  the  testator 

■candaliie  the  legatee  after  making  a  bequest  to  him.' 

§  778.  By  translation  is  understood  erery  ehange  that  the  estate  leaver 
makes  in  the  legacy  or  fideicommiu}  *  Thus,  when  instead  of  the  proper^ 
preTionsly  bequeathed  he  bequeaths  something  else ;  when  he  imposes  on  one 
person  the  payment  of  the  legacy  or  fideicommiu  instead  of  another  on 
whom  he  had  imposed  it ;  when  he  bequeaths  certain  property  to  one  which 
he  had  previously  bequeathed  to  another ;  and  when  he  changes  the  state  of 
IIm  legacy  or  fideicammiu,*  Every  translatioB  of  a  legacy  or  fitieieammiu 
includes  the  ademption  of  the  former  and  the  making  of  a  new  legacy  or 
fideicommisM.  Hence  all  the  formalities  requisite  in  the  creation  of  a  legacy 
or  fideicommiu  are  to  be  observed,  otherwise  it  would  be  only  an  ademption 
and  not  a  translation,  and  consequent^  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  legacy 
would  be  valid.* 

3.  For  Accidental  Cauaet. 

{  779.  In  many  cases  a  legacy  or  fideicommtM  becomes  invalid  without 
the  testator's  wilL  It  is  then  termed  an  extinguished  legacy  (legaium  ex- 
fii^etum).  Among  these  are :  when  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  or,  if 
he  should  survive  the  testator,  dies  before  the  legacy  has  vested  in  him  (§ 
T67,  t^qn-a) ;  *  when  the  condition  on  which  the  right  to  the  legacy  depends 
ftBs;^  when  the  legatee  of  property  belonging  to  a  third  person  acquires  such 
propel  ty  lucratively  (such  as  by  gift,  but  not  by  purchase)  from  anolher 
before  the  vesting  of  the  legacy  ;*  and  when  the  object  of  the  legacy  seasss  U) 
otist  or  becomes  so  dmaged  in  specie  as  to  destroy  the  property  in  it.* 


>  fr.  16-18.  D.  34.  4 ;  fr.  85.  |  3.  D.  30;  {{  13.  31.  I.  3.  30 ;  Ooosi.  37.  C.  6.  43. 

•  f^.  3.  {  11.  fr.  4.  f^.  18.  D.  34.  4. 
•InsC  3.31  ;  Dig,  34.4. 

•ft.  6.  pr.  D.  34.  4  ;  |  1.  I.  3.  31 ;  fr.  6.  fr.3.  {|  ^  ^  ft"*  10.  fr.  S4.  pr.  D.  84.  4. 

•  11  13.  31.  I.  3.  30 ;  fr.  34.  pr.  D.  30. 

•  CoDfi.  ao.  {{  3.  4.  7.  C.  6.  51. 

'  See  I  735-738.  By  Ihe  anoieai  law  «  l^gt^nj  becooiet  ioTalid  alto  when  he 
who  if  cbArg«^  thertwith  Iklls  te  aocepiUe  lakeriUace:  fr.  tO.  ||  1.  3.  0.31 ; 
Osait.  BA.  1  10.  C.  6.  51. 

•I  a.  L  3.  30 ;  fr.  34.  II  1.  3.  D.  80;  fr.  81.  {  1.  fr.  68.  ||  1.  3.  D.  33;  fr.  17.  If. 
A.  04.  f  ;  fr.  67.  pr.  fr.  73.  {  4.  D.  46.  3 ;  W.  SM.  Anf  kebmagsart  dar  OW.  dsNli 
coacartm  duar.  cautar.  locratlrM'.  2arioh,  1838 ;  JUmkiH,  VoL  1,  p.  446,  atf. 

•  I  16.  L  3.  30;  fr.  89.  pr.  |  1.  D.  33.    Oa  Ibt  east  wIim  oat  of  Mvaial  sfsales 
to  exist,  tee  fr.  1.  3.  D.  33.  8  ;  |  17-30. 1.  3.  10 ;  fr.  33.  D.  30. 
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IIL  Of  thb  Persons  in  UNivmsAL  PiDRiooMiusflA. 

$  T83.  The  persons  in  a  uoiversal  Jideicommigt  mi%-*- 

1.  The  fideicammittem^^  he  who  creates  it,  who  «aii  only  be  a  penoo 
who  has  the  power  of  testameotatton  {teitammH  fdoHo  acUim).' 

2.  Theyf^feteammtMornM,  he  who  is  to  receive  it,  who  can  only  be  a  person 
who  can  take  under  a  teatament  (JetiUimmH  faeiio  passive).* 

3.  The  Jiductartus  (trustee),  he  on  whom  it  is  imposed,  who  may  be  any 
direct  or  fideicommissojy  heir.^ 

lY.  Manner  of  Creatino  and  Acquiring  a  Universal  Fidei- 

OOMMIBS.  . 

§  T84.  A  umrentA  JldeiccfmmiUy  like  a  specific  one,  mny  be  created  by  any 
testamentary  disposition.  It  is  valid  without  any  form  if  the  testator  in 
Irriting  or  verbally  impose  it  on  the  heir,  in  which  case  the  JidetcommtsBOfy 
ttiay  prove  it  only  by  the  oath  of  the  fiductarms  (fidetcommtsfum  heredi 
prmsenti  injunctum)}  (See  §  761,  swpra.)  The  principles  of  the  mode  and 
acquisition  of  specific  ^ic^eicommtMa  (§§  766,  767,  wprd)  are  also  applicable 
to  universal  ^c^tcommtMa.* 

Y.  OpsRAnoM. 

A.    ANOIBNT  OnRATION  OF  THB  PAKFITIO  UMATA. 

I  785.  The  legatum  partitumia  (partitioning  of  the  legacy)  bad  primarily 
tSie  efiect  of  obliging  tbe  heir  to  deliver  to  the  partiartus  (he  to  whom  a  part 
of  a  legacy  was  given)  bis  share.  Before  Justinian's  time  tbe  heir  mt^ 
satisfy  this  obligation  by  paying  the  value  of  the  share  in  money  .^  But  if  he 
preferred  to  divide  his  share  with  the  legatee  in  kind,  then  neither  the  debto 
nor  the  credits  of  the  inheritance  passed  to  the  legatee,  and  the  heir  alone 
was  bound  for  the  debts  and  entitled  to  the  credits.  Since  by  the  testator's 
will  the  partiartus  must  pay  his  share  of  the  debts  which  the  heir  is  bound 
to  pay,  as  of  all  hereditaria  damna  (losses  of  tbe  inheritance),  and  since  he  is 
to  receive  his  share  of  the  assets  collected  by  the  heir,  as  of  all  KeredUaria 
Ivcra  (gains  of  the  inheritance),  therefore  they  were  bound  to  give  security 
to  each  other  to  pay  their  respective  proportions  and  for  the  performance  of 
their  respective  obligations."  This  was  the  law  prior  to  Justinian's  ordinance 
whereby  legacies  and  fideicommissa  were  assimilated  to  each  other.    Since 

1  Tiiis  designation,  at  well  as  those  in  diT.  2  and  3,  ia  osed  hj  the  Romans  in 
the  fi<ieic.  hered, 

•  Ulpian,  KXV*  {  4 ;  fr.  2.  IX  30. 

s  Ulpian,  XXV.  {  6 ;  Oaius,  II.  {  284 ;  fr.  67.  {  8.  D.  86.  U 

«  {{  10.  11.  I.  2.  23 ;  fr.  1.  |  6.  D.  32 ;  fr.  8.  {  1.  D.  29.  T. 

«  j  2.  I.  2.  25 ;  2  12.  I.  2.  23 ;  Conat.  32.  G.  6.  42. 

'  {  2.  in  fin.  I.  2.  23.  Oa  the  acquisition  and  traasmissioa  of  a  fidtieommm^  see 
fir.  25.  pr.  fr.  44.  pr.  fr.  46.  D.  36.  1 ;  Coast.  22«  0.  S.  42. 

T £r.  26.  {  2.  ft.  27.  D.  30;  fr.  32.  {  S.  D.  33.  2. 

»  Ulpian,  XXV.  {J  14.  15;  J  5.  I.  2.  23. 
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tbat  ordinanM  Ihe  uimml  fideieommuMa  have  ilM  same  effect,  wkether 
maodatorilj  or  petilorily  oreated. 

B.  OFBBATIOV   QT  THB  FIDBIOOMMIISABIA  HBBKDITAS. 

1.  According  to  Ae  TrebeUian  SenatuBcotuuHvm. 

§  786.  It  18  eflseDtiftl  to  the  validity  of  a  onivenal  fidetcommiu  that  the 
direct  heir  od  whom  it  is  imposed  actnally  becomes  heir  (§  782,  tvpra)^  in 
which  event  the  heir  is  bound  for  payment'  Bat  if  the  direct  heir  have 
become  heir,  then,  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  once  heir,  always  heir 
(iemel  heres,  temper  her€$\  he  ceases  not  to  be  heir,  even  if  he  had  to  transfer 
the  entire  inheritance  as  a  fideicommi$t^  and  hence  he  may  still  sue  the 
debtors  to  and  be  sued  by  the  creditors  of  the  inheritance.  Ori^nally  the 
fideicommifaty  was  very  similar  to  a  pcurtiarius.  Like  the  latter  he  was 
only  a  specific  successor,  and  mutual  stipulations  were  entered  into  between 
him  and  the  direct  heirs  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  IrgcUum  purtittonii 
(§  785,  supra).  This  preceded  a  fictitious  sale  of  the  inheritance  or  inherit- 
ance portion  which  had  to  be  paid,  and  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
fideicftmmiM  related  either  to  a  part  or  the  whole.'  It  was  first  established 
by  the  Trebellian  senatusconsultum  (under  Nero,  A.  U.  814),  that  after  the 
transfer  of  the  inberitaooe  all  actions  which  by  the  civil  law  might  be  insti- 
tuted  by  or  against  the  direct  heir  should,  of  right,  be  instituted  by  and 
against  the  fideicommittary  as  HtUfi  actions,  in  proportion  to  his  share  of  the 
ilkeritance.  Hence  the  Utter  was  quasi  heir  {hercdis  loco) ;  by  the  transfer 
H  universal  succession  was  founded  and  the  ancient  fictitious  sale  and  stipuU- 
tiou  became  unnecessary.' 

2.  According  to  the  Pegatian  Senatuscontultum. 

§  787.  The  direct  heir,  however,  was  always  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject 
the  bhcritance,  and  the  latter  was  to  be  feared,  especially  when  he  had  to 
transfer  the  entire  inheritance  and  retain  no  advantage.  To  render  ihtjidei' 
commut  effectual  in  this  respect,  the  Pegasian  senatusconsultum  (under  Yes- 
paaian)  extended  the  lex  FcUcidta  to  universal  y?</<-»rommufa,  and  the  direct 
heir,  burdened  with  a  universal  y?rMn>fRmus,waq  thereby  authoriit*d  in  eveij 
ease  to  retain  for  himself  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  the  estate  or  of  hb  inher- 
itance portimi ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  request  of  tht  Jufeirommu$afy 
he  was  lepiUy  bownd  to  enter  into  the  inheritance.*  He  who  was  compelled 
to  enter  intu  the  inheritance  transferred  hb  whole  inheritance  portion  ess 


I  Ileoce   the  ^dut^armt  wai   obH|^d   to   girt   the  /Uheowmmwmrp   fldi^assorial 
Mcoritj  for  the  traoifhr  of  tibe  Inheritance :  fr.  1. 1 1.  D.  SS.  4 ;  Const.  1.  4.  0.  S.  54. 
•Gaiat,  II.  {  351. 

•  UlpUui,  XXV.  I  14-1«;  Qalaa,  IL  {  aS.  3;  {  i.  I.  S.  13;  fr.  1.  {  3.  D.  3e.  1. 

•  I  1.  I.  3.  13.  ThU  foartli  is  termed  la  the  eoarcee  ateiplj  fmrtm  or  FmieitHm  er 
nmrnoiktm  Ugit  FmUtdm:  fr.  IC  {  9.  fr.  11.  {  1.  fr.  17.  {  10.  fr.  30.  D.  36.  1.  The 
■odtnii  urm  it  tht  qumttm  IVtUUmms,  apparently  from  |  7.  I.  1.  33. 
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f 
Senatusconsulto  TreheUxano,     In  like  manner  he  who  voluntarily  entered  and 

had  the  fourth  clear  transferred  the  quota  which  was  imposed  on  him.  In 
all  these  cases,  from  the  moment  of  the  transfer,  the  fideicommis^cmf  took  the 
place  of  heir  (heredis  hco),  and  of  course  succeeded  to  the  debts  and  credits 
of  the  inheritance  (§  786,  mpra).  He  who,  on  the  other  hand,  entered 
voluntarily  and  had  not  the  fourth  clear,  transferred  ex  Senatusccnn^ 
Pegasiaiw,  and  thereupon  both  parties  had  to  secure  each  other  by  mutud 
stipulations  for  their  proportions  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  inher- 
itance.^ 

3.  According  to  the  Union  of  the  TrebeUian  Senaiusconsultum  with  the 

Pegasian  hy  Juitinicm, 

§  788.  Justinian  united  the  law  of  the  Pegasian  senatusconsultum  with 
that  of  the  TrebeUian,  and  from  this  union  the  following  principles  govern : 

1.  A  direct  heir  burdened  with  a  universal  fideicommiss  is  entitled  to 
retain  for  himself  the  fourth  part  of  his  inheritance  portion  {quarta  Tre- 
heUiani^  §  787,  note  4,  mpra). 

2.  The  entire  or  proportional  debts  and  credits  of  the  inheritance  by  the 
transfer  always  pass  to  the  Jideicommissary,  hence  the  latter  is  always  re- 
garded as  heredis  loco} 

3.  When  the  Jiduciarius  does  not  accept  the  inheritance  voluntarily,  but  is 
compelled  to  accept  it,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  the  fourth  and  to  all  other 
advantages  given  by  the  estate  leaver's  last  will.' 

4.  When  the  fidudarius  has  accepted  and  is  in  possession  of  the  inherit- 
ance, the  fideicommissary  may  institute  an  action  personalis  ex  testamento  for 
the  fideicommiss.  If  he  be  not  in  possession  he  must  at  least  make  a  verbal 
transfer,*  and  then  the  fideicommissary  may  institute  the  fideicommissaria 
hereditatis  petitio  against  the  possessor,  who  holds  it  pro  herede  (assuming  to 
be  heir)  or  pro  possessore  (assuming  the  possession).^ 

4.    Of  the  TrebeUian  Fourth. 

§  789.  The  TrebeUian  fourth  is  naught  but  the  application  of  the  Falcidia* 
to  the  nuiyeT8a\  fideicommiss ,  and  hence  it  is  generally  to  be  adjudged  by  the 
same  principles  that  govern  the  Falcidia. 

I  Gaius,  II.  §  254-259;  Ulpian,  XXV.  §  14-16;  }J  5.  6.  I.  2.  23.  In  the  former 
case  the  fideicommissary  was  heredis  loeo^  in  the  latter,  legatarii  loco. 

'  In  other  words,  the  inheritance  is  transferred  ex  SenatuseomuUo  Trebdliano 
when  the  fiduciarius  has  not  the  fourth  clear  and  justly  deducts  it:  {7.  I.  2.  23; 
Const.  7.  i  1.  0.  6.  49. 

»  fr.  4.  fr.  27.  §g  14.  15.  fr.  43.  fr.  65.  {  3.  fr.  28.  }  1.  D.  36.  1. 

^  This  may  be  done  with  the  same  effect  when  he  is  in  possession. 

6  fr.  37.  pr.  fr.  63.  pr.  D.  36.  1 ;  Dig.  6.  6.     See  §  747,  supra. 

*  The  Romans  always  term  it  the  quarta  or  the  Fakidia:  MoeUer,  De  quarta 
Trebellianica  quam  vocant  et  utrum  aliqua  parte  differat  a  quarta  Falcidia,  Hei- 
delberg, 1815. 
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1.  Therefore  only  the  direct  heir  is  entitled  to  deduct  it,  and  not  %fidei- 
eommi$$aiy  hardened  with  k  fideicommiu} 

2.  When  fseveral  direct  heirs  are  named,  burdened  with  aniversal  fidei- 
oommtMa,  each  may  retain  the  fourth  of  his  inheritance  portion  for  himself.' 

3.  The  deduction  is  made  from  the  entire  mass,  except  when  the  heir  is 
permitted  to  retain  a  sum  of  money  or  a  specific  thing  whoso  value  is  equal 
to  a  fourth  part  of  the  inheritance.' 

4.  Only  what  he  receives  from  the  inheritance  as  heir  can  be  computed  in 
the  fourth,  and  not  what  he  receives  as  legatee/ 

5.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  Falctdia  cannot  be  deducted  from  specific 
fide%eommi$$a  (§  775,  tupra)^  it  cannot  be  deducted  from  universal  fidei- 
eommusa  ;  *  hence,  by  a  late  ordinance  of  Justinian's,  it  cannot  be  deducted 
when  the  estate  leaver  has  forbidden  it.* 

5.   WTi^n  (he  Transfer  thould  he  Made, 

§  790.  The  Jidurtarttu  must  transfer  the  Jideicommiss  at  the  time  desig- 
nated by  the  testator,  and  if  the  latter  designate  no  time,  then  immediately 
after  the  entry  into  the  inheritance.^  In  either  case  the  fiductariu*  may 
require  the  reimbursement  of  the  necessary  and  useful  costs  and  charges 
expended  by  him  on  the  Jideicommis$  or  for  the  Jideicommmary ;  for  the 
costs  for  improvements  (impmsst  voluptuarm)  he  has  only  the  right  to 
deduct  {Jus  tollendi^-*  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  liable  for  the  damages 
caused  by  him.* 

6.  Inalienabtiiiy  of  Fidetc&mmissa. 

§  791.  While  the  Jiductarius  is  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
Jideicommiu^  though  he  be  the  owner  thereof,  yet  generally  he  cannot  aliene 

1  The  reason  is,  when  the  inheritance  has  been  entered  on,  then  the  testator's 
will  is  confirmed  (**  Cum  semel  adUa  est  kertdUas^  omnis  defuncti  voluntas  rata  Mm- 
sd/Mi/vr**) :  fr.  55.  |  2.  f^.  22.  {  5.  D.  36.  1.  On  the  eiceptiont,  see  fr.  1.  |  19.  ft,  63. 
I  11.  fr.  55.  I  2.  D.  36.  1. 

>arg.  }  I.  I.  2.  22. 

s  I  9.  I.  2.  23. 

«  Gftiui,  II.  \  254 ;  Gains,  Epit.  Lib.  2.  tit.  7.  pr.  See  fr.  74.  ft,  30.  {  7.  D.  35.  2. 
On  fr.  S6.  fr.  91.  D.  35.  1,  Const.  24.  G.  3.  36,  see  C^fas,  Obss.  Lib.  8,  c.  3,  4.  Oa 
the  fruits  to  be  transferred  by  \ht /idutianus^  see  f^.  18.  pr.  {|  1.  2.  fr.  22.  |  2.  f^.  27. 
I  1.  D.  36.  I  i  Const.  6.  pr.  C.  6.  49. 

•  fV.  1.  I  IS.  fr.  3.  {  1.  ft.  4.  fr.  45.  D.  36.  1. 

•  Norel  I.  c.  2.  {  2.  See  thereon  |  775,  note  4.  When  indefeasible  heirs  art 
hardened  with  a  unx^tttaX  Jidtieowumss^  tbty  are  allowed  bj  the  canon  law  the 
birthright  portion,  besides  a  foartb  of  the  remaininf  property:  cap.  16.  18.  X.  3. 
36.     **  Haynutnu  et  Hojfnmldas:' 

Yfr.  41.  {  ult.  D.  32. 

•  ft,  19.  {  2.  fr.  22.  I  3.  D.  36.  1 ;  fr.  58.  D.  30 ;  fr.  40.  {  1.  D.  12.  6. 

•  fr.  22.  I  3.  D.  36.  1 ;  Hatss,  Von  der  Calpa,  2d  td.  p.  207. 
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the  neeessary  appnrtenanoea  thereof/  excepting  to  pay  inheritanoe  de^ta^  or 
to  avoid  damages  to  the  Jideicoinmi89a$yj*  or  when  the  testator  has  permitted 
it,*  or  whtti  all  the  interested  parties  hare  assented  thereto.^  If  he  in  other 
cases  have  aliened  property  appertaining  to  the  Jideicommiss,  then  the  aHeaa- 
tion  is  invalid  ;  and  thongh  he  cannot  avoid  it,  yet  it  may  he  avoided  hy  the 
Jideicommusary  in  the  uHlCs  rti  vindieatio  as  soon  as  he  hecomes  quasi  heir. 
Xhe  fideicammusary  has  also  for  the  security  of  his  claim  for  the  traaa&r  of 
the  fideicommisa  a  lien  on  the  inheritance  portion  of  the  heir  who  shorid 
transfer.*  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fiduciariu»  vras  only  hound  la 
leave  to  ^e  fid^ornmi^ry  the  residue  of  the  inheritanoe  remainiug  at  the 
death  of  the  fidwciaritu  (^/ideicommissum  epu,  quod  Muper/uiurum  mt)^  then 
by  the  modern  law  the  fidudarhta  may  freely  dispope  isi  three-fi)urtha  of  Ike 
inheritance,  leaving  only  one-fourth  to  the  JideioBmmimary,  for  which,  ho1^• 
ever,  he  must  give  security.* 

VI.  Extinction  ov  Unitebsal  Lbqaoibs  and  Fn>Miooxifi9aA, 

§  792.  Besides  the  cases  when  the  disposition  hi  which  a  universal  l^aey 
or  fideicommiu  is  instituted  in  or  becomes  invalid,*  it  also  becomes  extinct  in 
the  following  cases : 

1.  When  the  ^/^eicommusaTy  renounces  it.* 

2.  When  he  dies  previous  to  the  vesting  of  his  right. 

3.  When  the  condition  on  which  his  right  depends  is  not  performed.* 

4.  When  the  family  for  whose  benefit  it  is  given  becomes  extinct,^*  or  when 
all  the  members  of  the  family  agree  to  its  extinguishment  or  alienation." 

1  By  the  ancient  law  the  fidueiarius  might  freely  aliene,  and  the /uleieomminmf 
had  only  a  claim  for  the  restitution  of  the  Talae  of  the  ^deieommisi  and  fbr  dam- 
ages :  fr.  3.  2  3.  fr.  19.  {  2.  fr.  70.  {  1.  D.  36.  1.  By  Justinian's  later  ordinance  ia 
Const.  3.  {  2.  3.  Q.  6.  43  ;  Novel  159.  it  is  forbidden  to  aliene  the  property  belonging 
to  the  fideieommisty. and  for  the  benefit  of  the  fidticommis^ary  such  alioaation  it 
invalid  :  Roszhirt^  Vol.  1,  p.  201,  9eq, 

«  fr.  144.  {  14.  D.  30 ;  fr.  38.  pr.  D.  32  ;  fr.  22.  J  3.  D.  36.  1  ;  fr.  104.  D.  46.  3. 

•  Auth.  Contra,  C.  6.  49  ;  fr.  70.  2  3.  fr.  71.  72.  D.  31. 

«  Const.  11.  C.  6.  42  ;  fr.  120.  2  1.  D.  30.  There  is  still  another  exception,  which 
is :  when  the  fiduciariut  is  only  obliged  to  leave  the  inheritance  at  his  death,  he 
may  aliene  some  of  the  property,  if  such  alienation  be  necessary  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  do9  or  donatio propternuptioi :  Novel  39.  o.  1.     See  Novel  108.  c.  1. 

ft  Const.  1-3.  C.  6.  43  ;  Novel  108.  c.  2  ;  Novel  159.     See  {  345,  note  7,  tt^ra. 

«  On  the  ancient  law,  see  fr.  64.  fr.  68.  J}  7.  8.  D.  36.  1 ;  fr.  70.  J  3.  fr.  tl.  72.  D. 
31 ;  Wtttphal,  Von  Verm&chtnissen  und  Fideicommissen,  Part  2,  p.  1146.  On  the 
modem  law,  see  Novel  108.  c.  1.  2  ;  Rotzkirt,  Vol.  1,  p.  154. 

T  Const.  29.  C.  6.  42. 

8  Const.  26.  C.  6.  42.     See  Const.  1.  16.  C.  2.  3 ;  Const.  11.  C.  2.  4. 

•  fr.  102.  D.  35.  1  ;  Const.  30.  C.  6.  42  ;  Const.  3.  J  3.  C.  6.  43. 
»«  fr.  78.  2  3.  D.  31.     See  2  '?82,  «t^ra,  note  6. 

u  Const.  11.  C.  6.  42.     See  2  791,  iupra. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

or   THK    MORTIS   CAUSA    DONATIO    IT    OAPIO.^ 

I.  Mortis  Causa  Donatio. 

A.   NATURE. 

§  793.  A  gift  in  tlie  e^ent  of  death  (morttM  rausa  donatio)  oocttin — 

1.  When  one,  becaoae  of  an  imminent  peril  of  life,  makes  a  gift  to 
another.* 

2.  When  one,  without  reference  to  any  particular  danger,  but  yet  in  riew 
of  death,  gives  to  another  some  of  his  property.'  In  both  the  foregoing 
oases  the  operation  of  the  gift  in  the  event  of  death  is  limited  in  that  the 
donor  may  revoke  the  gift  daring  life,  if  he  have  not  renonnoed  such  right, 
and  that  if  the  donee  die  first,  the  gift  neceasarily  becomes  invalid.^  In  ^e 
first  case  there  ia  the  farther  Hattation  that  the  gift  becomes  invalid  if  the 
donor  sorvive  the  peril  in  view  of  which  he  gave.*  The  co-operation  of  the 
donee  is  as  essential  to  the  making  of  saoh  a  mortis  rausa  donatio  aa  it  is  to  a 
gift  between  the  living.  The  same  rules  that  govern  the  formalitiea  to  be  ob- 
served in  gifts  between  the  living  govern  thia  gift,*  excepting  that  by  Jus- 
tinian's ordinance  the  judicial  acquieteence  in  Urge  gifts  in  the  event  of 
death  is  not  necessary  when  five  witnesses  attest  them.^ 

E.   ITS  LEGAL  NATURE. 

§  794.  The  mortis  causa  donatio  has  in  common 

A.  With  a  legacy  or  Jideicommiss  that  the  benefioiaiy  acquires  no  vested 
right  to  it  till  the  death  of  the  donor  (§  795,  in/ra).  This  caused  %hat 
several  rules  which  originally  were  applicable  to  legacies  and  Jideicommissa 
were  by  express  directions  extended  to  this  donation.  Thus  it  was  snbjeoted* 
to  the  dedaction  of  the  Falcidia  (§  773,  supra,  note  6),*  and  the  right  of 
increase,  as  it  occurs  in  legacies  Skud  Jideicommissa^^  as  well  as  the  Muoianiaa 

I  I  1.  I.  3.  7  ;  Dig.  39.  S  ;  Cod.  8.  57  ;  DoniUms,  Comn.  Jor.  e\r.  Lib.  14,  cap.  33 ; 
MmUer^  t'ber  die  Natar  der  Schenkong  aof  deo  Todtsfall,  OiesMD,  1827  ;  FuUr^  D« 
■on.  caota  donat,  Heidelberg,  1841 ;  Smvi^ni^,  Sjitem,  Vol.  4,  p.  239,  s$q, ;  MosS" 
kirtt  Vol.  1,  p.  80,  seg. 

•  {  I    ^  3.  7  ;  TheophlUt  ad  h.  1. ;  fr.  26.  pr.  D.  16.  3 ;  ft.  2-7.  fr.  29.  D.  39.  6. 

•  I  I.  I.  2.  7  ;  fr.  1.  2.  D.  39.  6. 

«  f^.  13. 1  1.  fr.  26.  fr.  27.  fr.  35.  ||  2.  4.  fr.  42.  |  1.  D.  39.  6;  Norel  87.  e.  1. 

•  8«e  note  2. 

•  Vat  fr.  {  249  ;  CoDtt.  1.  C.  Tb.  8.  12  ;  Coott.  25.  C.  S.  54. 
Y  Coost.  4.  C.  8.  57.     See  SM^ay,  p.  261,  tey. 

■  Tbe  Ux  f\tna  and  ibe  Ux  Vocanim  (|  771,  nt^rm,  note  6)  related  to  eMrfiiff  tmusm 
d^mmtHmfs  at  well  ae  to  legacies:  Galas,  II.  ||  225,  226;  IV.  |  23;  Ulpiaa,  I.  {  2. 
8«e  alio  note  7,  p.  594. 

•  fr.  27.  D   39.  6 ;  Cooit.  5.  C.  S.  50  ;  Cooii.  2.  C.  S.  57. 
»  Coati.  an.  |  14.  0.  6.  51.  of  Jasliaiaa. 
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secnrity,'  was  extended  to  it.  A  number  of  the  classical  jurists  £ftvored  the 
analogous  application  to  mortis  cmtsa  danationes  of  other  rules  goveraiag 
legacies  and  fidetcommum^  and  this  Tiew  was  adopted  by  Justinian.'  Thus,' 
respecting  the  contesting  of  these  gifts  by  creditoK,  by  the  Justinian  law  the 
same  rules  apply  as  in  similar  cases  in  legacies  and  Jidetcommissa ;  *  and  a 
donation  in  the  event  of  death  may  be  burdened  with  legacies  and  fideicom- 
missa  as  if  it  had  been  lefl  by  testament.* 

6.  The  mortis  causa  d&natio^  however,  is  a  kind  of  donation  with  which 
are  connected,  besides  the  characteristic  that  the  donee  must  cooperate  in  the 
act,  the  following  rules  by  which  it  is  substantially  distinguished  from  lega- 
.  cies  and  Jideicommissa : 

1.  The  capacity  to  give'  or  take  by  testament^  is  not  requisite  for  its 
validity,  but  the  ability  to  make  a  gift  is  requisite.' 

2.  There  is  no  burdened  person. 

3.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  oodiciUary  form  (§  793,  supra^. 

4.  The  donor  may  renounce  his  right  of  revocation  (§  795,  supra). 

5.  Its  validity  and  effectiveness  do  not  depend  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
inheritance  nor  upon  the  person  accepting  it.' 

6.  He  who  unsuccessfyiy  contests  a  testament  as  fraudulent  or  inoffimous 
does  not  therefore  lose  the  mortis  causa  donationes  given  to  him  by  the  estate 
leaver.*' 

7.  A  mortis  cavisa  donatio ^  except  as  to  its  revocability,  has  the  same  effect 
and  creates  the  same  legal  remedies  as  a  gift  between  the  living.^^ 

8.  It  never  produces  a  universal  succession." 

9.  The  interdict  quod  legatorum  \&  not  applicable  to  it." 

• 
1  Novel  22.  c.  44.  of  Justinian. 

*  Savigny^  System,  p.  267,  teq. 

>  Other  examples  are :  1.  In  fr.  3.  pr.  fr.  6.  {  Y.  fr.  20.  pr.  D.  37.  6 ;  2.  la  ft*.  T. 
D.  39.  6 ;  fr.  32.  D.  24.  1 ;  3.  In  fr.  1.  J  2.  D.  7.  9 ;  4.  In  fr.  8.  §  3.  D.  28.  7 ;  5.  In  fr. 
15.  D.  39.  6 ;  6.  In  fr.  8.  {  1.  D.  3.  16. 

^  fr.  17.  D.  39.  6.  So  also  when  the  patron  seizes  it  becaase  of  an  injurj  to  his 
birthright  portion:  fr.  1.  {  1.  D.  38.  5.  See  Ol'dek^  Gomm.  Vol.  7,  p.  108, ^f^. ;  Vol. 
36,  p.  138 ;  Francke,  Notberbenr.  p.  535,  $eq. 

»  fr.  11.  D.  33.  4 ;  fr.  77.  J  1.  D.  31 ;  Const.  1.  0.  8.  57 ;  Const  un.  {  8.  C.  6.  51. 

•  The  contrary  is  not  proved  by  fr.  32.  J  8.  D.  24.  1 ;  fr.  7.  2  6.  D.  39.  5 ;  fr.  1.  { 
1.  D.  27.  3.     See  Fester^  tupra^  p.  20,  te^. ;  Samgny^  p.  259,  »eq» 

^  The  proTisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Popp«a  on  incapacity  were  bj  a  sesa- 
tusconsultum  extended  to  mortit  eatua  donationti:  ft,  9.  35.  37.  D.  39.  6  ,*  Vat.  fr.  { 
259. 

«  This  is  explained  b>  fr.  25.  {  1.  D.  39.  6. 

»  fr.  32.  D.  39.  6.  w  fr.  6.  {  n.  D.  34.  9. 

^^  On  fr.  1.  J  2.  fr.  2.  D.  6.  2,  which  are  regarded  as  authority  for  the  opiaioa  that 
the  property  passes  ipso  jure  the  same  as  the  things  given  as  legacies  by  the  tes- 
tator.    See  Savignt/f  p.  245,  teq. 

"  Nor  does  a  gift  between  the  living  produce  it. 

"  fr.  1.  {  5.  D.  43.  3. 
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10.  When  &  JMurlj  reol  16  the  object  of  a  mortis  eawa  donatio^  it  is  re- 
grarded  odIj  as  a  prift,'  while  the  anoaal  l^;acy  is  considered  as  indiidiog 
several  legacies  (§§  764,  767,  it^mt), 

11.  Should  the  estate  leayer  revoke  all  legacies  and  fidekommima^  the 
mortis  causa  danaiumfM  are  not  revoked  nnless  expressly  mentioned. 

G.   OF   ITS   BXTINCTION. 

§  795.  A  donation  in  the  event  of  death  is  extingaished — 

1 .  When  the  donor  revokes  it,'  which  he  maj  do  at  any  time  if  he  have 
not  specially  waiv<^  this  right  (ne  revocetur).*  If,  however,  the  gift  be 
made  with  reference  to  a  particular  peril  of  life,  in  which  the  donor  was,  and 
he  survive  the  peril,  it  is  extinguuhed  without  special  revocation/ 

2.  When  the  donee  dies  before  the  donor.*  If  a'  mortis  causa  donatio 
become  invalid  for  any  cause,  the  donor  or  his  heirs  may  recover  in  the  ret 
vindicatio  the  corporeal  property  given,  if  it  be  still  in  specie,^  and  if  other 
objects  be  given,  or  the  property  have  ceased  to  exist,  they  may  institute  the 
condictio  tine  causa  or  an  action  in /actum,' 

II.  Mortis  Causa  Capio. 

§  796.  By  mortis  causa  capio  in  its  wide  sense  is  understood  everything 

that  a  peropn  acquires  by  the  death  of  another ;  such  as  inheritances,  legacies, 

fdeicommisuiy  and  donations  in  the  event  of  death.     In  its  narrow  sense, 

however,  it  includes  only  those  acquisitions  in  the  event  of  death  which  have 

no  other  distinctive  names,*  which  are — 

1 .  That  which  one  is  to  receive  from  another,  in  the  event  of  death,  for  the 
performance  of  a  condition.** 

»  fr.  35.  I  7.  D.  39.  6. 

*  The  priociplet  of  the  r«deaiptioD  of  le^cies  applj  to  thU.     See  {  77T,  su^m, 
»  fr.  13.  I  1.  fr,  35.  |  4.  D.  39.  S. 

*  n.  I.  2.  7  ;  fr.  29.  D.  39.  6.  •  tr,  26.  D.  39.  6. 

*  The  Hghta  coDseqoeDt  on  a  mortia  causa  donatio  maj  be  toch  that  when  the  do- 
nfttioD  coDtinaet  Tftlid  the/  maj  not  be  enforced  till  the  donor't  death,  or  that 
when  the  donation  becomes  invalid  reatitotion  maj  be  demanded.  The  former  ia 
the  rate  in  ^\f\s  on  which  claims  are  foonded  against  the  donor,  or  rather  agaioit 
his  heirs:  fr.  34.  D.  39.  6.  The  latter  is  to  be  assamed  in  doubtful  cases  when 
the  gift  has  been  executed,  such  as  an  act  wherebj  property  is  transferred  :  fr.  1. 
f»r.  I>.  39.  ft.  But  it  may  also  be  agreed  that  the  property  shall  not  rest  till  the 
donor's  death  :  fr.  2.  in  fin.  fir.  29.  D.  39.  6 ;  San^ny,  p.  246,  $eq, 

V  This  is  especially  permitted  in  the  last  case  mentioned  in  note  6,  and  was  ao 
erf  n  in  Ulpian's  time,  notwithstanding  that  the  property  may  hare  been  deliv- 
ered :  fr.  29.  D.  39.  6. 

*  ft-.  IB.  I  1.  fr.  35.  I  3.  fr.  37.  {  1.  D.  39.  6. 

*  fr.  31.  pr.  fr.  38.  D.  39.  6  ;  Lorffter,  Diss,  de  mortis  causa  capionibus,  Laipais, 
17!»1  ;  Rouhirt,  Die  Lehre  Ton  den  Vermachtnissen,  Vol.  1,  p.  78,  tf^. 

>•  fr.  1.  I  8.  fr.  30.  |  7.  fr.  91.  D.  35.  1;  fr.  36.  38.  D.  39.  6  ;  Rosskirt,  tuyrm,  pp. 
79,  376,  f#f . 
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2.  A  gift  which  vests  by  the  death  of  a  third  person  prior  to  the  donee^s 
death.^ 

3.  The  do8  receptUia^  which  oo  the  death  of  ihe  wife  returns  to  him  who 
gave  it.* 

4.  All  that  one  receives  for  accepting  an  inheritance,'  or  for  rejecting  it 
so  that  it  may  descend  to  the  substitates  or  intestate  heirs.^ 

>  fr.  18.  pr.  D.  39.  6. 
«  fr.  31.  2  2.  D.  39.  6. 
»  fr.  21.  D.  39.  6. 

♦fr.  8.  pr.  D.  39.  6.     Or  for  sarrendering  a  legacy  or  fideicommist:  fr.  31.  J  2. 
D.  39.  6. 
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Accidentalia  negotii  (accidental  acces- 
sor/ provisions),  173,  183. 

Account  of  guardian,  647. 

Accrescendi  jus  (see  Jus  accrescendi). 

Accretion,  274,  275. 

Accnrsius,  80. 

Accusatio  s.  postulatio  suspect!  tutorls, 
632. 

Acquiring  prescription,  286,  note  2. 

Acquisition,  concurrence  of  lucratiTe 
causes  of,  545  ;  of  legacies  and  fidei- 
coromissa,  767 ;  of  the  paternal 
power,  589-599;  of  property,  269; 
of  rights,  191,  768 ;  of  possession, 
248-252;  of  emphyteusis,  329;  of 
inheritance,  680-754  ;  of  pledges  and 
hjpothecas,  338  ;  of  serritudes,  320- 
322  ;  of  superficies,  333  ;  of  products, 
167, 272, 273,  293 ;  by  land, 274,  275 ; 
by  movables,  276-278. 

Acquisition  of  inheritance,  732-754; 
generally,  732;  mode  of,  732;  of 
necessity  by  tha  civil  law,  733 ; 
entry  voluntary,  734 ;  nature  and 
kinds  of,  735 ;  who  may  accept  and 
who  refuse,  736;  hereditas  jacens 
(vacant  inheritance),  737;  inherit- 
ances and  legacies— forfeiture  of, 
for  anworthinesi,  738 ;  former  law 
of  caducity  (lapsing),  739. 

Acquisition  of  inheritance  —  tfeet  o/, 
740-754 ;  in  general,  740 ;  repre- 
sentation of  the  estate  leaver  and 
duty  of  performing  his  testamentary 
dispositions,  740 ;  transmission  of 
the  acquired  inheritance,  745  ;  right 
of  entry,  746 ;  relations  of  the  co- 
heirs between  themselves,  749 ;  par- 
tition of  the  iaheritanca,  750 ;  col- 
lation, 751 ;  right  of  increasa  with 


heirs  (jus  accrescendi),  752-754; 
with  legatees  and  fideicommissariei, 
770. 

Acquittances,  534. 

Action,  17;  ad  exbibendum,  511;  ad- 
jectitin  qualitatis,  512;  ad  sup- 
plendam  legitimam,  713  ;  vdilitU, 
207,  403;  estimatoria,  403,  446; 
aquB  pluvie  arcendsB,  295 ;  arbi* 
traria,  210;  bone  fidei,  210;  civilii, 
207  ;  commodati,  436, 436 ;  commnni 
dividundo,  296,  499;  conduct!,  416 ; 
confessoria,  324  ;  constitatoria  a.  da 
constituta  pecunia,  471;  coniraria, 
426,  436,  439,  442,  494 ;  de  dote,  568  ; 
de  effusis  vel  dejectis,  504 ;  de  eo 
quod  certo  loco,  532  ;  de  dolo,  217  ; 
de  in  rem  verso,  515;  de  parta  ag- 
noscendo,  584,  587 ;  de  paoperie, 
510;  de  peculio,  515,  603;  deposit!, 
438, 439 ;  de  positis  et  suspensis,  607  ; 
de  rationibus  distrahendis,  648 ;  de 
recepto,  473 ;  de  tigno  juneto,  179 ; 
directa,  207  ;  dol!,  227 ;  doUs,  668  ; 
duplex,*206,  499;  emphyteutlcaria, 
418;  emti,  405;  ezercitoria,  612; 
ex  stipulattt,  449,  453,  568  ;  familia 
erciscundsB,  499,  750;  famoaa,  135, 
558,  588;  fiducie,  441,  442  ;  finias 
regundorum,  499;  funeraria,  496; 
furt!,  479;  fnrt!  adversus  naalaa, 
etc.,  505 ;  honoraria,  207 ;  hypoth- 
ecaria,  366 ;  !n  factum,  207  ;  io  per- 
sonam, 208 ;  in  rem,  208 ;  io  t%m 
scripta  Injariarium,  489 ;  institoria, 
513;  institutoria,  455;  legal i,  769; 
legis  Aqnilie,  486;  liUgiosa,  366; 
locati,  416;  mandati,  ^426,  463; 
mixu,  206,  108,  109 ;  mntai,  431  ; 
negatoria,  314 ;  negotiomm  geato* 
rum,  494 ;  noxalis,  478,  nota  I ; 
Pauliana,  527,  528  ;  perpetua,  113  ; 
personalis  ai  testamento,  769,  788 ; 
pigneratitia,  441,  442  ;  pcenalis,  109 ; 
prsBJudicialis,  108 ;  pnescriptii  var- 
bis,  107,  419,  443,  446;  prvioria, 
107  ;  pro  socio,  411 ;  protatals,  •4t  i 
Pttbliciaaa  io  rem,  198 ;  qoaoU  aii* 
noris,   403;    qoasl   iaatitoria,  614; 
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quasi  Serriana,  350;  qaod  jassu, 
515;  quod  metus  causa,  226;  red- 
bibitoria,  p.  21,  note  2,  403;  rei 
persecutoria,  209 ;  rei  uxorise,  568  ; 
rei  vindicatio,  297 ;  rerum  amota- 
rum,  480;  rescissoria,  222,  226,  231, 
455  ;  restitutoria,  222,  226,  231, 455 ; 
Rutiliana,  p.  390,  note  5 ;  seques- 
traria,  440;  Serviana,  356,  p.  390, 
note  6;  strict!  juris,  210;  sjndica- 
tus,  506;  temporalis,  213;  triba- 
toria,  515  ;  tutel»,  648  ;  utilis,  207  ; 
utilis  curationis  causa,  648 ;  vi  bo- 
norum  raptorum,  482 ;  vindictam 
spirans,  212;  vulgares,  207. 

Actiones,  Hostilianae,  etc.,  Manilianse,  39. 

Actions,  petitory,  324;  possessory,  325  ; 
on  the  rights  of  pawn  and  hypoth- 
eca,  356,  357 ;  on  the  contracts  of 
sale,  405  ;  on  letting  and  hiring,  416. 

Actions,  prescription  of,  213,  $€q. 

Actus,  318. 

Addictio  in  diem  (conditional  sale),  461 ; 
booorum  (award  of  the  debtor's 
property),  521 ;  debitoris  (assign- 
ment of  the  debtor's  person  to  the 
creditor),  519 ;  dominii  (award  of 
the  pledge  to  the  pledgee),  348. 

Ademption,  of  legacies  or  fideicommissa, 
777. 

Aditio  hereditatis  (entry  into  the  inber- 
iUnce),  735. 

Adjudicatio,  204,  280,  322. 

Adjudication,  280. 

Adoption,  140,  592-598,  668 ;  arroga- 
tion,  592,  594  ;  datio  in  adoptiunem 
(proper  adoption),  592,  595. 

Adulterer  and  adulteress  may  not  marry, 
555. 

Adventitia  dos,  563. 

Adventitium  peculium,  602-605. 

Advice,  424,  note  4. 

iEdiles,  22,  29;  edicts  of,  37. 

yErarium  populi  Komani,  41 ;  militari,  41. 

^stimatio  dotis  Tcnditionis  et  taxationis 
gratia,  567. 

Affinity,  147;  degrees  of,  148. 

Age,  138. 

Ager,  empbyteuticarius,  326 ;  vectigalis, 
326. 

Agnates  and  cognates,  144. 

Agnates,  tutorship  of,  624  ;  right  of  in- 
heritance of,  664. 

Agnitio  bonorum  possessionis,  735. 

Agreements  (see  Conventions). 

Agrimensors  (surveyors),  19. 

Alienation,  193 ;  in  fraud  of  creditors, 
527,  528. 

Alienation,  prohibition  of,  193;  p.  185, 
note  4 ;  288,  565,  603,  646. 

Alluvium,  274. 

Alternative  obligations,  362. 

Alveus  derelictus,  274. 


Amotio  rerum  (theft  by  betrothed,  hus- 
band or  wife),  48(1. 

Anatocismus  (interest  on  interest),  382. 

Anianus,  68. 

Animal,  action  de  pauperie  for  injury  to, 
510. 

Animals,  escaping,  301 ;  work  of,  313. 

Animus  domini,  239,  t€q. ;  injaiiandi, 
487  ;  novandi,  537  ;  possidendi,  rem 
sibi  habendi,  239,  Meq. 

Annas  utilis,  195. 

Annuum  legatum,  763. 

Ante  nuptias  donatio,  572. 

Antichresis,  346,  note  4. 

Apocha  (acquittaace),  534. 

Apostates,  152. 

Appendices  of  the  Oorpus  Jnrif  civilis, 
114. 

Apprehension,  248,  249,  250. 

Appurtenances,  166. 

Aquaebanstus,  aqua*  edacende,  aqua 
qnotidiana,  etc.,  318. 

Aqueduct,  318. 

Aquiliana  stipalatio,  540. 

Arbiter,  202,  teq.,  471,  474. 

Arbitrium,  471,  474. 

Arrha  sponsalitia  (betrothal  gift),  551. 

Arrogation,  592-598. 

Jff,  division  of,  54,  note  3 ;  enchiridioa 
juris,  54,  note  4. 

Ascendants,  141. 

Assessment  oath,  376. 

Assignment,  425 ;  Tolantary  (cesslo  bo- 
norum), 523. 

Auctoritas  prudentum,  38 ;  tatoria,  629. 

Auditorium  principis,  41,  46,  58.. 

Authentica,  si  qua  mulier,  455. 

Authentica,  in  the  code,  91 ;  diiTerent 
kinds  of,  92  ;  Autbenticse  Friderici- 
anss,  92 ;  in  the  Institates  and  Nov- 
els, 93. 

Authenticum,  113. 

Avoidance  of  the  disadvantages  of  rep- 
resenting the  estate  leaver,  741-744. 

Avulsion,  274,  279. 

Award,  reception  of,  474. 

Basilikon,  84,  85. 

Benefit,  of  inventory,  743 ;  of  separation 
of  testator's  estate  from  heirs,  744; 
of  the  right  to  renounce  the  paternal 
inheritance,  733 ;  of  the  law,  196 ; 
of  the  person,  196 ;  of  the  case,  196 ; 
of  the  cession  of  the  action,  453 ;  of 
the  cession  of  property,  523,  525; 
for  the  debtor  to  pay  bis  debt  in 
property  instead  of  money,  538  ;  for 
the  debtor  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  532 ;  of  the  correal  debtor 
for  division,  361 ;  of  the  surety  re- 
quiring that  the  principal  debtor 
shall  be  sued  first,  356,  453. 

Betrothment,  549-551. 
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Birth,  130. 

Birthright  portion,  706-709;  iiatare,  706; 
pertotis  entitled  to,  707 ;  extent  of, 
708  ;  mode  of  compatAtion,  709. 

Blind,  testaments  of,  695;  codicils  of, 
767. 

Bona  Tacantia,  156. 

Bon«  Adei,  potsestion,  243, 379,  285,  291, 
293,  297. 

Bonorum  emtor,  521,  teq. 

Bonorum  possesnio,  657-661 ;  natare, 
657 ;  Tarions  kinds  of,  658 ;  order 
of  socceiision  to,  659 ;  contra  tabu- 
las  (contrarj  to  the  testament),  659, 
713;  sfcnndom  tabalas  (according 
to  the  testament),  659,  735,  726,  728, 
739,  731  ;  intestati,  659;  application 
of,  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
inheritance,  660;  in  the  latest  Jus- 
tinian law,  661  ;  cum  re,  660.  661  ; 
decretalis,  658;  edictalis,  658;  ex 
edicto  Carboniano,  748 ;  ex  edicto 
cognati,  665 ;  ex  edicto  cognati 
unde  rognati  manumisforis,  665 ; 
ex  edicto  node  decern  persons,  666 ; 
ex  edicto  unde  legitimi,  665 ;  ex 
nnde  liberi,  666 ;  ex  edicto  onde  Tir 
et  uxor,  666,  679  ;  extraordinaria, 
660,  659;  litis  ordlnandiB  gratia, 
713;  qua-  furioso  datar,  736;  qti» 
Tentri  datur,  748  ;  sine  re,  659,  661  ; 
ntilis,  659. 

Boondanr,  and  commoniij  disputes,  496, 
499 ;  boundary,  divisions  of,  496, 
498,  499. 

Brachylogns,  89. 

BrfTiarinm  Alariciandra.64,  68,  94. 

Brokers,  425  ;  do  not  become  the  owners, 
446. 

Building  is  part  of  the  land,  375. 

Burial,  expenses  of,  495. 

Business  manager,  513. 

Cadocitj  (lapsing),  fonatr  law  of,  739. 

(*anon  law,  102. 

Capability  for   rights,  130;   among  the 

Romans,  131.  132. 
Capitis  deminotto.  rrstorstion  for,  333, 

note  5;  ronseqnences  of,  144. 
Capitnlaries    of    the     Prankish    kings, 

100. 
CaputoHal  condition,  705. 
Capture  of  war,  270. 
Carbonianam  edicts,  748. 
Casting  out  (effasum  et  dejeetom),  504. 
Castrales,  139,  note  6  ;  553,  593  ;  cannot 

marry,  533. 
Castrsttse  pecolium.  603. 
Casualty  (easni),  373. 
Caapones  (taveras),  473,  505. 

falsa.  705;    Justa,    383;    omnis, 

166;    perpettia,  315;    pla,  157;    rei, 

166 ;  po9sessioois,  343. 


CaossB  probatlo,  132,  590,  note  1;  599, 
note  2. 

Cantela  Social,  p.  528,  note  3. 

Cautio,  131  ;  cautio  damni  infecti,  516; 
legatorom  vel  fideicommissomm 
servandorum  causa,  769 ;  Muclana, 
705,  note  4 ;  nsufructuaria,  309 ; 
quasi  usofructnaria,  310;  of  the 
tutor,  627. 

Celibate,  739. 

Censorial  power,  rested  in  the  princeps, 
41. 

Censors,  39. 

Cessio  bonomm,  523,  525;  in  jure,  281, 
322,  323,  595. 

Cession  of  claims  and  actions  (see 
Claims). 

Charitable  institutions,  157. 

Children,  rights  to  the  Incra  nuptialia, 
580,  581;  tutorship  of,  628;  have 
an  hypotheca  on  the  property  of 
father,  mother  and  stepfather,  344  ; 
relations  between  them  and  their 
parents,  584-588;  within  which  time 
they  most  be  born,  584  ;  illegitimate, 
586 ;  natural,  the  father  bound  for 
their  support,  587,  note  1 ;  incestu- 
ous, who  are  bound  for  their  sup- 
port, 587,  note  1 ;  effect  of  paternal 
power  on  their  property,  602-604 ; 
legal  suit  cannot  occur  between 
them,  606 ;  become  soi  Juris  by  the 
death  of  the  father,  607  ;  become 
sol  Juris  when  the  father  suffers  a 
loss  of  status,  607 ;  pass  from  the 
paternal  power  by  loss  of  statas,  607. 

Chirograph  creditors,  526. 

Chirograpba  (debt-bills),  455,  note  7 ; 
456. 

Choice,  in  alternatire  obligations,  362  ; 
in  elective  concurrence  of 'actions, 
211;  in  legacies  of  species  or  class, 
765. 

Chrestomathies,  117. 

Citation,  manner  of,  of  the  Institutes, 
77 ;  of  the  Pandects,  74 ;  of  the 
Code,  79;  of  the  Novels,  83  ;  law  of, 
Valentinian*s  or  rather  Theodosios', 
62;  classics  juridical,  5 U54. 

Civil  repuutioo,  134. 

Claims,  15,  189,  360-363 ;  cession  of, 
364-369 ;  notion  of  cession,  364  ; 
subjecU  of  cession,  365;  objects  of 
cession,  366  ;  requisites  for  cession, 
367  ;  effect  of  cession,  366  ;  lex  An* 
astasiana,  369. 

Class  and  avoeatioo,  151. 

Clausula  nova  Juliani,  664;  generalis, 
231. 

Clergvmen  of  high  rank  cannot  marry, 
553. 

Code.  113;  Gregorian  and  llenBOfaniaa 
63;  Theodosian,  64;  old,  TO;  aaw 
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frepetita  prselectio),  78;  contents 
and  divisions  of,  79.  ^ 

Codicillarj  clauses,  758,  759 ;  nature  of, 
758 ;  effect  of,  759. 

Codicils,  684,  755-757  ;  nature  of,  755  ; 
kinds  of,  756  ;  form  of,  757. 

Codmtio,  557,  note  4. 

Cognates,  144,  624,  665,  9eq. 

Cognitio  extraordinaria  (extraordinary 
investigation),  202,  205. 

Co-heirs,  651 ;  relation  of,  between  them- 
selves, 749-754. 

Co-legatees,  770. 

Collatio  legum  Mosaicarum  et  Roman- 
aruni,  66. 

Collation,  751. 

Collateral  kin,  141,  145. 

Collateral  pacts,  460,  461. 

Collateral,  provisions  in  legal  transac- 
tions, 183  ;  in  conventions,  392,  394, 
460,  ssq. ;  in  institution  of  heirs, 
705  ;  in  legacies  and  fideicommissa, 
766. 

Collision  of  rights,  201. 

Colonus  (lessee  of  rural  land  or  houses), 
408 ;  partiarius,  409. 

Comites,  58. 

Comitia,  21,  22,  26,  27. 

Commission,  contract  of,  446. 

Commixture,  of  solids,  277  ;  of  fluids, 
278. 

Commodatum,  434-436:  idea,  434;  ef- 
fect— obligations  of  the  commoda- 
torj,  435 ;  obligations  of  the  com- 
modator,  436. 

Commodum,  rei  venditce,  402 ;  repre- 
sentationis,  383. 

Communi  dividundo  (for  division),  499. 

Communio,  496. 

Community  and  boundary  disputes,  496- 
499*;  introduction,  496  ;  obligations 
arising  from  the  proper  community, 
497 ;  obligations  in  disputes  as  to 
boundaries,  498 ;  actions  for  division 
of  boundaries,  499. 

Compensation  (extinguishment  by  coun- 
ter claims),  536  ;  for  culpa,  374;  for 
damages,  370,  »eq. 

Competition,  of  pawnees,  349  ;  of  cred- 
itors, 517,  seq. 

Compossessio,  245. 

Compromissum  (umpirage),  471. 

Computation,  of  the  degrees  of  kinship, 
142  ;  of  time,  195. 

Concession  (transactio),  448. 

Concubinage,  548,  599,  eeq.y  668. 

Concurrence,  of  rights,  201 ;  of  actions, 
211 ;  of  lucrative  causes  of  acquisi- 
tion, 545,  779. 

Condemnatio,  one  of  the  formal  parts, 
204  ;  in  id  quod  facere  possunt,  532. 

Condictio,  203,  210;  causa  data  non  se- 
cuta,  444,  509  ;  certi  ex  mutuo,  431 ; 


furtiva,  479 ;  indebiti,  502  ;  ob  €aiu 
Sam  datomm,  444^  600 ;  ob  is^nstaa 
causam,  609;  ob  tazpena  oaaaam, 
509 ;  sina  causa,  509. 

Conditions,  184,  195;  of  time,  185;  in 
modus,  186;  io  conTentiona,  393; 
in  institution  of  heir,  705;  in  kgi> 
acies,  766 ;  in  betrothals,  M9» 

Condominium,  268. 

Conductor  (lessee,  bailee),  411. 

Confarreatio,  557,  note  4« 

Confirmation,  of  a  leg^l  transaction,  172; 
judicial,  of  gifU,  467. 

Confusion  (union  of  debtor  and  creditor), 
543 ;  of  things,  278 ;  in  inheritances, 
740;  in  obligations,  543  ;  in  pledges, 
358 ;  in  servitudes,  323. 

Consanguinity,  lineal,  14^;  collateral, 
141,  145,  664. 

Conscripti,  28. 

Consensual  contracts,  396,  398-428. 

Consent,  how  expressed,  176. 

Consideration,  509 ;  performances  with- 
out, 509. 

Consilium  (advice),  424,  note  4. 

Consistorium  principis,  58. 

Consolidatio,  323. 

Constitutiones  priacipium,  46,  59. 

Constitutnm,  possessorium,  284 ;  debitis 
alieni,  451, 472 ;  debid  proprii,  472 ; 
possessorium,  256. 

Consuetude,  34. 

Consultatio  reteris  Icti,  66. 

Contagion,  testaments  made  during,  699. 

Contracts,  397-458  ;  kinds  of,  397  ;  obli- 
gations contracted  by  simple  agree- 
ment (obligationes  quae  consensu 
contrahuntur),  398 ;  innominate 
(contractus  innominati),  429,  443- 
448;  idea,  443;  do  ut  des,  do  ut 
facias,  facio  ut  des,  facio  ut  facias, 
443 ;  legal  nature  of,  444  ;  of  the 
several  kinds  of,  445 ;  contracts  and 
pacts,  384,  395. 

Contractus,  sestimatorius,  446  ;  emphy- 
teuticarius,  418 ;  innominati,  443, 
*eq.\  pigneratitius,  441,  stq.;  per- 
mutationis,  446;  socidae,  410,  note  5. 

Contradictory  passages  of  the  Corpus 
juris,  105. 

Contrarius  consensus,  541. 

Conventional,  pawn,  339 ;  penalty,  450 ; 
interest,  381. 

Conventions,  obligations  from,  385—475 ; 
idea,  385 ;  negotiations,  promises 
and  vows,  386  ;  requisites  for  con- 
ventions, 387-391  ;  characterijstics 
of,  392;  effect  of,  393;  kinds 'of— 
generally,  394 ;  according  to  the 
Roman  law  especially— -  contracts 
and  pacts,  395 ;  review  of  the  ac- 
tionable conventions  according  to 
the  Roman  law,  396  ;  Uteris  contra- 
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bitiir  obli^tio,  396 ;  obligmtiODes, 
qum  re  coDtrabantur,  396;  obliga- 
tiooea,  qu»  tolo  cootensa  eontra- 
bantur,  396 ;  paeU  coniractai  booB 
fidei  adjccta,  396 ;  pnetorian  paeia, 
396;  pacts  Icgitima,  462,  Meq. 

Ooaranion  of  a  lefral  traosaetion,  187. 

Corporations,  155,  703. 

Corpus  juris  ciTilis,  orifrin  of  its  sereral 
parts,  69 ;  appendices,  1 U  ;  editions 
of  the  entire,  115;  fj^lossed.  115; 
Doglossed,  116;  improved  editions 
and  chrestomatbies,  117  ;  metbods 
of  teacbing  and  literature,  118; 
metbods  in  general,  1 18  ;  nietbod  of 
tbe  glossators,  119;  apparatus,  119; 
later  metbods,  130. 

Correal,  obligations,  361 ;  debtor,  bene- 
fit of  diTision,  361. 

Co-suretj,  453. 

Connter-suretj,  454. 

Country,  testaments  made  in  the,  698. 

Creditors,  360 ;  competition  of,  517,  seq. ; 
rights  of,  520-528. 

Criminal  commiMions  (qnsMtiones  per- 
petuK),  29,  41,42. 

Culpa,  373-376. 

Curators,  633-648  ;  incapacity  and  ex- 
cuses of,  635 ;  of  idiots  and  lunatics, 
637  ;  of  squanderers,  638  ;  of  pupils, 
639;  of  minors,  640-642;  of  inva- 
lids, 643  ;  of  bankrupt*8  esute,  644  ; 
Tentris  et  bonorum,  644;  ex  edicto 
Carboniano  (of  an  impubescent 
child).  644;  hereditatis  jacentis, 
644  ;  bonorum  absentis,  644  ;  man- 
agement of  property  by.  645-647. 

Caratorship,  633-648 ;  nature  of,  633  ; 
divisien  of,  634  ;  devolution  of,  6',ifi  ; 
cases  of.  637-643 ;  different  kinds  of 
curatorthips.  644  ;  actions  arising 
frum  the  administration  of  tbe  tu- 
torship and  curatorship,  648. 

Curia  et  curiales  s.  Decuriones,  25,  58, 
599. 

Curie  21. 

Custodia,  373. 

Custom,  law  of,  3,  6,  30,  34,  126. 

Damages  (nte  I)amniim),  370-379;  in- 
flicted wrongfully,  484-486;  com- 
pensation for,  370,  §^. 

Damages  and  indemnification,  370-379; 
idea  of  damages,  370 ;  cause  of 
damages,  S71 ;  casualty,  373;  dolus 
aad  culpa,  373-376;  culpa,  com- 
peasaiioB  fur,  374  ;  proof  of  tbe  of- 
feoce,  375 ;  prf>of  of  the  extent  of 
tbe  damages,  J76 ;  delay  (mora), 
977-379;  idea  and  kinda,  379 ;  ef- 
fsel  ot,  a78 ;  end  of,  379. 

Damaam.  370-379  :  emergens,  370 ;  In- 
fecUim,616;  injuria  datum,  484-486. 


Datio  io  solntum,  532. 

Dative  tutorship  (governmental),  625. 

De  paaperie  actio  (for  damages  to  aa 

animal),  510. 
Death,  physical  or  civil,  153,  212,  313, 

423,  428,  576,  607,  631,  642,  650. 
Debitum  legatom,  764. 
Debt,  casual  destruction  of  the  object  of, 

544. 
Debtors,  360  ;  coercive  measures  against, 

517-528;   personal   execution,   518, 

519;     real     execution  —  on    singla 

things,  520;  fraudulent,  521;  dying 

without  heirs.  522;   insolvent,  513; 

alienation  in  fraud  of  creditors,  527  ; 

creditor's  remedy,  528. 
Decisions,  fifty,  75. 
Decrees,  of  the   ruler,  46,   59  ;    of  iho 

people  (leges  and  plebiscita),  44. 
Decretum  secundum,  516. 
Dedititii,  132. 

Dejectio  (ejection),  254.  263. 
Delay    (mora),    377-379;    interest    for, 

381. 
Delegatio,  538. 
Deliberation,  for  acceptance  or  rejection 

of  inheritance,  742. 
Delicts  (see  Wrongs). 
Dementes,  139,  174,  549,  637,  687,  786. 
Demoostratio,  one  of  the  formal  parts, 

204. 
Demonstratio  falsa,  of  tbe  heir,  704. 
Deposit  (depositum),  437-439 ;  idea,  437 ; 

effect— of  the  obligations  of  tbe  de- 
positee, 438 ;  of  the  obligations  of 

the  depositor,  439 ;    legal  dapoall 

(tender),  535. 
Descendants,  141. 
Destitutum   testamentum   (for  want  of 

beir).  727 
Destruction  of  the  thing,  301,  828,  330, 

358.  544. 
Detention  (possesulon).  238. 
Devolution,  of  inheritance,  654,  655 ;  of 

tutorship,  621,  s#f. ;  ol  curatorship, 

636,  se^. 
Dictio  dotis,  564. 
Dies,  185;  fasti  et  nefasti  (juridical  aad 

non-juridical  days),  39 ;  utiles,  195 ; 

computation  of,  195;  In  insUtutlos 

of  heir,  705 ;    in  legacies,  766,  767 ; 

interpellat  pro  bomine,  377. 
Diffareatio,  577,  note  6. 
Digestum  vetus  et  novum,  115. 
Diligentia,  373. 
Disappearance,  153. 
Disherison,  710-713;  bona  menta,  718. 
Dispotatio  fori,  38. 
Dissensus  mutuus,  541. 
Dissoluiioa  of  marriage,  576,  577  ;  sffeoi 

oC  578-580. 
Distractio  bonorum  (sale  of  tbe  IasoI- 

vent's  property  by  retail),  M4. 
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Distraotio  pignoris  (sale  of  the  pledge), 
348. 

DiTUible  and  indirisible  things,  163, 316. 

Divisio  parentum  inter  liberoB,  700. 

DiTision  of  the  inheritance,  672,  673, 
676,  750. 

Divisions,  actions  for,  499. 

DiTorce,  577, 578  ;  disadrantages  of,  579; 
from  bed  and  board,  583. 

Dolus  (see  Fraud),  179,  227,  373-376; 
in  conventions,  388. 

Domicile,  149;  voluntary,  149;  compul- 
sory, 149. 

Dominium  (see  Property),  237,  265-301 ; 
directum,  327,  note  3 ;  plenum  et 
minus  plenum,  266 ;  revocnbile  et 
irrevocabile,  267  ;  utile,  327,  note  3. 

Dominus  negotiornm,  492. 

Donatio  (see  Gifts),  463  ;  antenuptias, 
572  ;  inofficiosa,  469 ;  inter  virum  et 
uxorem,  575;  inter  vivos,  463,  $eq,'j 
mortis  causa,  793-795 ;  remunera- 
toria  et  sub  modo,  466. 

Dos,  561-577  ;  exceptio  dotis  cautsB,  458: 
objects  of,  562  ;  kinds  of,  563  ;  form 
of  the  constitution  of,  564 ;  hus- 
band's rights  in,  565 ;  husband's 
duties  in  relation  to,  5b6;  restitu- 
tion of,  567  ,-  action  for  the  return 
of,  568  ;  who  may  claim  the  return 
of,  5<  9 ;  time  for  the  return  of,  570  ; 
wife's  security  for,  571. 

Dositheus,  55,  note  1. 

Duplications,  218. 

Duties,  10;  perfect  and  imperfect,  11, 12  ; 
general  classification  of,  16. 

Edicts,  of  the  magistrates,  35-37,  47-49  ; 
of  the  rulers,  46,  59 ;  new  revision 
of,  by  Salvius  Julianus,  49  ;  prae- 
tor's, 35,  36,  37,  47,  48,  50;  pro- 
consuls' and  propraetors'  edicts 
(edictum  provinciale),  36,  37  ;  edicts 
of  the  aediles  curules,  37  ;  actio  red- 
hibitoria  and  quanti  minores  found- 
ed on  the  edict  of  the  sediles,  37, 
note  2  ;  Carbonianura,  748. 

Edictum  Divi  Hadriani,  689  ;  Theodorici, 
68. 

Editions,  of  the  Institutes,  108;  of  the 
Pandects,  109,  111;  of  the  Code, 
112;  of  the  Novels,  113;  ofthe  Cor- 
pus juris  civilis,  115-117. 

Emancipation,  610-613;  nature,  611; 
form  of,  612  ;  effect  of,  613. 

Eroancipationis  praeraium,  605. 

Emblemata  Triboniana,  71. 

Emphyteusis,  326-330  ;  nature  of,  326  ; 
rights  of  the  emphyteuta,  327  ;  du- 
ties ofthe  emphyteuta,  328  ;  acqui- 
sition of  emphyteusis,  329;  extinc- 
tion of,  330;  contract  of,  418. 

Emphyteuta,  327,  328,  418. 


Bmphyteutical  contrai;!,  418. 

Emtio,  399,  teq.;  spei   et   r*i  tpcratie, 
400. 

England,  Roman  law  to,  96. 

Entry  into  an  inheritance,  735. 

Epitome  Novellarom  Jaliani,  81. 

Equity,  p.  20,  note  2 

Ereptoria  s.  ereptitia,  738. 

Error,  consequences  of,  178,  227  ;  in  con- 
ventions,  390 ;  restoration  for,  232. 

Error  and  ignorance,  178. 

Essentialia  negotii,  173,  $eg. 

Estate  leaver,  represeotation  of,  740; 
disadvantages  from  representation, 
740. 

Eviction,  403. 

Exceptions,  216,  217  ;  their  nature,  216; 
dilatory,  217;  dotis  cantas  sed  boo 
numeratee,  458 :  doli,  p.  182,  note  1, 
227;  dominii,  p.  235,  note  5,  299; 
excussionis,  356,  453;  in  personam, 
217;  in  rem,  217;  jnrisjnrandi,  475 ; 
metus  or  quod  metus  causa,  226; 
non  adimpleti  contractus,  394; 
nondum  adimpleti  contractus,  403, 
note  7 ;  non  nnmerat«  pecnnue,  457 ; 
non  solutSB  pecuniae,  534  ;  pacti  con- 
vent!, 542  ;  peremtoria  s.  perpetoa, 
217;  rei  in  judicium  deductse,  219; 
rei  vendite  et  tradit«,  299 ;  sena- 
tnsGonsulti  Macedoniani,  432 ;  sen- 
atusconsulti  Velleiani,  455;  tempo- 
ralis, 217;  temporis,  213:  of  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  the  thing,  299 ; 
in  factum,  299 ;  of  money  not  paid — 
in  loan,  457  ;  in  dos,  458. 

Exchange,  445. 

Excuses  of  tutors  and  curators,  617-620, 
635. 

Exeroitoria  actio,  512. 

Exercitoria  navis,  512. 

Exhibit,  action  to,  511. 

Expenses  (necessary,  useful,  volnpto- 
ous),  168,  297,  404,  410,  421,  426, 
436,  439,  442,  494,  495,  497,  498, 
567,  648,  747. 

Exproroissio,  451,  538. 

Extinguishing,  prescription,  286,  note  2. 

Extinguishment  by  counter-claims,  536. 

Facio  ut  des,  facio  ot  facias,  443. 

Factor,  513. 

Falcidia,  lex,  771-775  ;   its   scope,  771 ; 

quarta,  772  ;  those  entitled  to,  772  ; 

deduction  of,  773 ;  computation  of, 

774;  when  right  to,  does  not  exist, 

775. 
False  tutor,  630. 
Familiae,  144. 

Familiae  erotor,  689,  note  6. 
Familise  erciscundae  (tor  division),  499. 
Family  son,  conducting  of  business  bv, 
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Father,  righto  of,  respecting  his  children, 
687,  601-605 ;  rights  retpecUng  hit 
children*!  property,  602-605 ;  righu 
to  the  estate  of  children  not  subject 
to  his  power,  605 ;  a  legal  sait  can- 
not occur  between  him  and  his 
child,  606 ;  cannot  make  a  gift  to 
his  child,  6^ ;  exceptions  thereto, 
606. 

PaulU  in  a  thing  sold,  403. 

Fear  (metus),  180,  326;  in  conrentions, 
369. 

Females,  137;  snretj  bj,  455;  adoption 
by,  598;  tutorship  of,  615,  note  2  ; 
excepting  mother  and  grandmother, 
may  not  be  tutors,  616 ;  cannot  be 
witnesses  to  testaments  and  codi- 
cils, 692,  757. 

Ficta  posscssio,  247. 

Fictitious  possession,  247. 

Fideicoromissa  (see  Legacies),  760-792. 

Fideicommissa  universal,  of  persons  in, 
783-792  ;  manner  of  creating  and 
acquiring,  784  ;  ancient  effect  of 
parting  legacies,  785 ;  of  the  fidei- 
commissaria  hereditas,  786,  787  ; 
according  to  the  Trebellian  senatus- 
consultum,  786 ;  according  to  the 
Pegasian  senatusconsultum,  787 ; 
according  to  the  union  of  tbe  Tre- 
brllian  senatusconsultum  with  the 
Pegasian  by  Justinian,  788 ;  of  the 
Trrbeliian  fourth,  789 ;  when  the 
fideicoramiss  should  be  transferred, 
790;  inalienability  of  6deicommissa, 
791. 

Fideicommissaria  hereditas,  781,  sf^. ; 
hereditatia  petitio,  788. 

Fideicommifsarius  herei,  781,  tg. 

Fidejussio  (asAumption  of  another's 
debt),  451-455. 

Fiducia,  334. 

Fiduciarius,  783. 

KiftT  decisions,  75. 

Flatnm  reguadorum  (for  regulation  of 
boundaries),  499. 

Fiscus,  156  ;  may  transfer  without  owo- 
ersbip,  282,  note  7 ;  has  aa  hy- 
potheca  for  taies,  etc.,  344,  350; 
succession  of,  682. 

FopBus,  aauticam,  433;  unelariam  and 
semi-unctarinm,  382,  note  4. 

Foira,  consequences  of,  180,  226 ;  In 
•oaventioBS,  889. 

fmrm,  books  of,  100. 

fmrm,  of  legal  transactions,  172  ;  of  ob- 
ligatorial  conventions,  394  ;  of  re- 
missional  conventions,  540,  s^. ;  of 
testamenu,  6H9-700 ;  of  codicils,  757. 

Formulas,  of  actions,  204. 

Fo«a4,  270. 

Fragssenta  Vaticana,  66. 

Franca,  Romaa  law  in,  94,  95. 


Fraud  (dolus),  179,  227;  consequencel 
of,  388  ;  in  conventions,  388  ;  in  the 
intercession  of  a  woman,  455. 

Freeborn  and  a  public  woman  may  not 
marry,  555. 

Freedom,  acquisition  of,  132. 

Fruit,  natural  and  civil  or  rerenne,  167 ; 
acquisition  of,  in  another's  thinff, 
167,  293. 

Fulflllment,  place  of,  532. 

Furtum,  478-480. 

Gains,  Institutes,  res  quotidianss  s.  aurea, 
54,  note  6. 

Ofillia  Cisalpina,  43. 

Oentes  et  Gentiles,  21,  637,  664. 

Genus  and  species,  161 ;  legacy  of,  765. 

Germany,  Roman  law  in,  97-105;  the 
most  ancient  law  books  in,  98  ;  law 
works  of  the  middle  ages,  100. 

Gifts  (see  Donatio),  463-469  ;  idea  and 
kinds,  463  ;  subjects  of.  between  the 
living,  464;  objects  of,  465 ;  kinds 
of,  466  ;  form  of,  467  ;  effect  of,  468  ; 
causes  for  revocation  of,  469 ;  be- 
cause of  marriage  (propter  nuptiat 
donatio),  572 ;  between  husband 
and  wife,  575. 

Glosses  and  glossators,  90. 

Greece,  writings  on  Justinian's  law 
books,  83 ;  Basilikon,  84  ;  scholia 
to,  85;  Roman-Greek  law  In  mod- 
.  ern,  87. 

Guardian  and  pupil  may  not  marry,  555. 

Guardianship,  614-648 ;  nature  an4 
kinds,  614. 

Habitation,  312. 

Half-blood  collateral  heirs,  145. 

Harmenopulus,  86. 

Health.  139;  maniacs  (furiosi),  139; 
lunatics  (dementes),  139;  weak- 
minded  (stultis,  fiitul,  InsanI,  sim* 
pi  Ices),  139. 

Heir,  or  universal  successor  In  the  event 
of  death,  651  ;  capability  for  insti- 
tution, 663,  668,  669,  703  ;  intestat* 
must  have  suceessionabllity,  669; 
instituted,  capability  of,  703  ;  inde- 
feasible, 710-713;  designation  of 
the,  704  ;  conditions  annexed  to  in* 
stitution  of,  705 ;  who  are  indefea- 
sible heirs,  710;  modes  by  which 
indefeasible  heirs  may  be  deprived 
of  the  inheriunce,  711  ;  caasas  for 
which  indefeasible  heirs  may  be  de* 
prived,  712;  boaad  to  perform  the 
tesumenury  dispositions,  740  ;  heir 
and  estate  leaver  are  regarded  as 
oae,  740 :  hrir's  legal  remedies  as 
to  the  iaheritance,  747,  748. 

Heir  money  (pecaoia  hereditaria),  Tl9. 

Ueredes  Daoatsarii,  199. 
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Hereditas,  650 ;  Acquisita,  654,  732,  teq. ; 
jaceos,  154,  737 ;  fideicommissaria, 
786  ;  delau,  654,  seq.]  legitima,  664  ; 
testamentaria,  683,  teq. 

Hereditatis,  petitio,  747 ;  fideicommis- 
saria, 788 ;  possessoria,  p.  560,  note 
1  ;  ntilis,  747. 

Heres,  in  the  proper  tense,  and  fideicom- 
missarias  heres,  651,  783 ;  neces- 
sarins  et  Toluntarius,  733,  734 ; 
suns,  664,  706,  note  5  ;  710,  733. 

Heretics,  152,  662,  703. 

Hermaphrodites,  137. 

Homines  sui  juris  et  alieni  jnris,  133. 

Husband,  has  an  bypotheca  for  the  dos, 
344. 

Husband  and  wife,  547-583;  rights  of, 
558,  teq. ;  gifts  between,  575 ;  eloign- 
ment  bjr,  480  ;  succession  of,  679. 

Hypotbeca  (see  Pawns),  334 ;  general, 
337  ;  statutory,  343-345  ;  conTen- 
tional,  338-341 ;  order  of  the  hj- 
potbecatee's  liens,  349-354. 

Hjpothecaria  actio,  356. 

Ignorance,  of  law,  178;  of  fact,  178. 

Illegitimate  kindred,  143,  586,  668. 

Illegitimate  paternity  and  filiation,  586. 

Imperjal  law,  101. 

Impossible  conditions,  184,  392 ;  per- 
formance of,  175. 

Impotent  (see  Spadones). 

Imprisonment,  132.  ^ 

Impnbes,  138,  615,  teq. 

Impubescents  bare  an  hypotheca  on  the 
property  of  their  tutors  and  cura- 
tors, 344. 

In  diem  addictio,  461. 

In  integrum  restitutio  (see  Restoration) 
(restoration  to  the  previous  con- 
dition), 220-233. 

In  libertate  morari,  132. 

In  rem  versio  (bypotheca  or  claim), 
350-352,  515. 

InaBdificatio,  275. 

Incestuosi,  143. 

Indebitum,  500,  teq. 

Indefeasible  heirs,  710-712. 

Indemnitication,  370-379. 

Indivisibility,  163,  315. 

Infamy,  135. 

Infans,  138. 

Infantiac  proximus,  138. 

Ingenui  el  libertini,  132. 

Ingratitude,  132,  469,  581. 

Inheritance  (see  Succession),  649-796 ; 
succession  in  general,  649  ;  inherit- 
ance and  inheritance  succession, 
650 ;  descent  and  acquisition  of, 
653  ;  principles  of  devolution,  654, 
655 ;  intestate  succession  according 
to  the  old  civil  law,  663 ;  intestate 
succession  according   to   the  prss- 


torian  law,  664 ;  according  to  the 
modem  eiril  law — voder  the  beft- 
then  emperors,  665;  voder  the 
Christian  enperors,  666 ;  wheo  io- 
testate  snccessioa  occars,  667 ;  rigiit 
of  succession  to  iDheritamce,  668; 
when  the  ioteetate  heir  avst  ham 
snccessionability,  #59 ;  of  the  order 
of  inheritance  soccession,  679, 671 ; 
division  of  the  ioheritaoce,  67t,  673, 
760;  action  for  dirision,  750;  in- 
fluence of  manifold  relationship  on 
the  division,  673 ;  inheritance  suc- 
cession of  kin,  674-678;  order  of 
soccession,  675 ;  division  of  the  in- 
heritance classes,  676-678;  succes- 
sion of  other  persons — soccession 
of  husband  or  wife,  679 ;  soccession 
of  the  mannmittor  and  his  kin,  680 ; 
succession  of  certain  corporations, 
681 ;  succession  of  the  fiscus,  682. 

Inheritance,  acquisition  of,  731-754* 
modes  of,  732 ;  of  necessity  by  the 
civil  law,  733 ;  voluntary,  by  entry, 
734 ;  nature  and  kinds  of  entry,  735 ; 
who  may  accept  and  refbse,  736; 
vacant  (hereditas  jacens),  737 ;  for- 
feiture of,  for  un worthiness,  738; 
former  law  of  caducity  (lapsing), 
739. 

Inheritance,  effect  of  acquisition,  740- 
754 ;  representation  of  the  estate 
leaver,  740 ;  means  of  avoiding  the 
disadvantages  arising  from  repre- 
senting the  estate  leaver,  741-744 ; 
transmission  of  the  inheritance,  745, 
746  ;  the  heir's  remedies  for  the  ac- 
quisition, 747,  748. 

Injuria,  487-489^  idea,  487;  kinds  of, 
488  ;  effect  of,  489. 

Innominate  contracts,  429,  443-448. 

Inquilinus  (lessee  of  urban  land  or 
houses),  408. 

Insane  (see  Dementes)  have  an  bypoth- 
eca on  the  property  of  the  tutors 
and  curators,  344. 

Insolvency,  sale  of  property,  524,  525; 
competition  of  creditors,  525,  526. 

Institoria,  513. 

Instituted  heirs,  the  following  cannot  be: 
peregrini,  heretics,  apostates,  trai- 
tors, their  sons  and  daughters,  those 
convicted  of  a  capital  crime,  com- 
munities not  permitted  or  approved 
by  the  state,  corporations  not  hav- 
ing such  privilege,  and  in  a  degree 
widows  who  have  disregarded  the 
mourning  year,  slaves  of  non- 
Romans,  children  who  were  not 
conceived  at  the  testator's  death, 
703 ;  limitations  of,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, 703. 

Institutes,  76,  108  ;  division  of,  77. 
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IsftitttUon  of  heir,  702,  tey. ;  cottdiiions 
f(»r,  YM,  705. 

iBftnuBenta  doUlU,  ft74. 

lostrameDlum  publico  et  qnatipvblice 
coafeotom,  353. 

InUntio,  one  of  the  fornutl  parts,  204. 

laterdicu,  204,  258  m ;  de  Arboriboa  c»- 
d«idiS|  295 ;  de  cUDdestio*  poties- 
sione,  264 ;  de  cIoacU,  325 ;  de  foote, 
325;  de  glaoda  Iffrenda,  295;  de 
itioere  actuque  prtrato,  325;  de 
itinere  reficiendo,  325;  de  liberie 
exbibeodit  et  dueendis,  601 ;  de  mi- 
grando,  416;  de  precario,  264;  de 
rivif,  325 ;  de  superficiebas,  332  ; 
de  vi,  263;  daplez,  261;  fHtuda- 
torium,  528 ;  quod  lefj^^toruiD,  769  ; 
quorum  bonorum,  658,  748;  Salvi- 
aoum,  573 ;  nti  poisidetU  et  utmbi, 
259,  260. 

iDterdiets,  posteeeory,  258-264;  natvre 
of  ioterdicle,  258;  interdicta  dis- 
tiDguitbed  from  actiooi,  258;  pot- 
eeeeorj  ioterdicu  in  general,  258  a  ; 
for  the  retention  of  posaeisioD  (re- 
tinend«  poMeseionit),  258a-260; 
reqaiaites,  259;  kinds  of  interdicts 
for  the  retention  of  possession,  260 ; 
for  the  acquisition  of  posseaaion 
(adipiscenda  possession  is),  258  a; 
interdict  uti  possidetis,  260;  inter- 
dict otmbi,  266;  duplicity  of  inter- 
dicts, 261  ;  object  of  interdicu,  262  : 
for  the  recovery  of  possession  (re- 
cuperandsB  possessionis),  263,  264  ; 
interdict  unde  vi,  263 ;  interdict  of 
secret  possession  (de  clandeatina 
poaaeasione),  interdict  of  request 
(de  precario),  264. 

Interest,  380-383 ;  notion,  380  ;  baaie  of, 
361 ;  rate  and  legal  limitations  of, 
382  and  notes ;  usurarum  usnrs  s. 
anatocismus,  382 ;  interusuriam, 
363 ;  maritime,  433. 

lateritns  rei,  236,  544. 

latarpretation  of  legal  tranaactions,  188. 

Intemsnrinm  (aae  before  maturity),  383. 

Interweaving  (inteztura),  276. 

latastabilea,  668. 

Intoataia  inheritance,  664,  sff . 

Invalid  legal  transactions,  187. 

Invaltditj  of  legacies,  776-780. 

Uvalidity  of  loatamenta,  725-731;  in- 
valid from  their  origin,  725 ;  which 
aabaeqnentlj  become  invalid,  726- 
730;  geaoral  eonaeqaeoces  of,  731. 

lavecta  Ulata  (leaaee'a  effecu),  345. 

laveotorj,  645;  beaeit  of,  743. 

IttTeaiigation  estraordiaarj  (estn^rdi- 
aaria  cogaitio),  202,  io5. 

Irritom  testamentum  (by  teatator'a  loss 
of  atat«a),  736. 

lalaad,  274. 


Italy,  88,  90 ;  Italy  and  the  provincai, 
lur,  318. 
Itineria,  318. 
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Jettison,  417. 

Jews,  152;  may  not  marry  with  Chris- 
tians, 555 ;  may  not  be  a  Christian's 
tutor,  616. 

Joint  property,  268,  296. 

Judge,  who  malEes  the  suit  his  own,  566. 

Judgment,  202,  219;  of  division,  duplei, 
200 ;  of  restitution,  322. 

Judicis  postulatio  as  legis  actio,  203. 

Juliani  epitome  novellarum,  81. 

Julianus,  Salvius,  49,  53. 

Jura,  prs&diorum  urbanorum  (urban  prsB- 
dial  servitudes),  316,  317  ;  in  re,  la 
re  aliena,  237 ;  prsediorum  rustico- 
rum,  316,  318. 

Juramentum  in  litem,  376. 

Juridical  persons,  154;  pie  causm,  154, 
157  ;  hereditas  jacens,  154  ;  corpo- 
rations, 155  ;  fiscus  (state  treasury), 
156;  charitable  and  pious  institu- 
tions, 157. 

Juridical  writings,  39 ;  days,  39 ;  legia 
actionea  (forms  of  action  and  of 
procedure),  39. 

Jurisprudence,  9,  123. 

Jnrista,  before  Augustus,  52;  since  Au- 
gustus, schools  or  sects  of,  53 ;  after 
Hadrian,  54  ;  writings  of,  55. 

Jus,  law  in  its  objective  and  subjectiva 
senses,  2,  3 ;  scriptum  (express  law), 
3,  30,  126;  non  acnptum  (of  cus- 
tom), 3,  30,  34,  126;  abatinendl, 
733 ;  .iilianum,  39 ;  civile,  35,  38, 
125;  commune,  196;  deliberandi, 
742;  Flavianum,  39 ;  futurum,  191; 
gentium,  125;  honorarium,  35-37; 
pnetorium,  37;  naturale,  125;  o^ 
ferendi  (subrogation),  355 ;  pani- 
teadi,  444  ;  Papirianum,  21,  note  6  ; 
prmsens,  191  ;  privatum  et  publi- 
cum, 8,  124;  singulars,  196;  Latil, 
43:  Italicum,  43;  publicum,  124; 
persooarum,  127;  remm,  127;  ae* 
tionum,  127. 

Jus  accrcscendi,  with  heirs,  752-754; 
with  legatees  and  fldeicommissariety 
770. 

Jus  etjustitia,  1,  2,  122. 

Justa  causa,  383. 

Justice,  2,  123. 

Jttidoraadaa  extn^adiciale  (see  Oath), 
475. 

Kin,  too  near,  caaaat  laarry,  553. 
Kinship,  140;  manner  of,  140;  degreoa 

of,  142;  legitiiMte  aad  illegitimate, 

143 ;    agnates   and   cognates,    144 ; 

family,  144;  capitis  diaiautio,  144  ; 

collateral  coaaaogalalty,  145;  gaf* 
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man!  (brothers  and  Bisters  of  the 
whole  blood),  145 ;  consanguinel 
(having  a  common  father),  145  ;  ute- 
rini  (having  a  common  mother).  145  ; 
simple  and  complex,  146  ;  influence 
of  manifold  kinship  oo  the  division 
of  the  inheritance,  673. 

Labor,  letting  and  hiring  of,  413. 

Lassio  enorrais  (injnrj  for  more  than 
one-half),  406. 

Latini,  131,  note  5;  599,  note  1;  Juni- 
ani,  132,  599,  note  1. 

Laudemium  (fine  for  alienation),  328. 

Landom,  471. 

Law,  history  of  the  sonrces  of,  18-82; 
periods  of  the  history,  20  ;   sources 
of  the  history,  19-66 ;  literature  of,' 
122, 

Law,  in  general,  1  ;  compulsory,  2 ; 
moral,  2  ;  natural,  3 ;  positive,  3 ; 
sources  of  the  positive,  4  ;  express, 
5;  publication  of,  5;  effectual  for 
the  future  only,  5 ;  of  custom,  6 ; 
preference  of  the  later,  7 ;  public 
and  private,  8 ;  science  of  compul- 
sory (jurisprudence),  9 ;  of  the 
twelve  tables,  23,  24 ;  of  the  decem- 
virs, 23 ;  Roman,  history,  sources 
and  periods  of,  18,  19,  20;  law 
sources,  21-83. 

Law,  of  custom,  30-34  ;  mores  majorum, 
34 ;  consaetudo,  34. 

Law,  public  and  private.  124;  natural, 
of  nations  and  civil,  125;  written 
and  unwritten.  126 ;  of  persons, 
things  and  actions,  127. 

.Law,  Roman,  in  Germany,  97-105;  in 
France,  94,  95 ;  in  England,  Spain, 
Netherlands,  Russia,  96. 

Legacies  and  fideicommissa,  single,  760- 
780;  nature  of,  generally,  760;  for- 
mation of,  761  ;  persons  connected 
therewith,  762;  objects  of,  763; 
annual,  763;  of  a  debt,  764;  of  a 
choice,  765;  of  a  divided  inherit- 
ance, 781,  785;  of  a  penalty,  766; 
of  a  quantity,  763  ;  lege  intestabilis, 
688 ;  of  incorporeal  things,  764 ; 
legacies  of  species  and  class,  765 ; 
manner  in  which  legacy  or  fidei- 
commiss  may  be  given,  766;  acqui- 
sition of,  767 ;  when  they  vest  and 
become  payable,  767 ;  acquisition 
of  rights  which  are  the  object  of, 
768;  legal  remedies,  769 ;  right  of 
accretion  (jus  accrescendi),  770. 

Legacies  and  fideicommissa,  when  in- 
valid, 776-780  ;  from  inception,  776  ; 
subsequent  invalidity  of,  777 ;  by 
ademption,  777  ;  by  translation,  778 ; 
for  accidental  causes,  779  ;  effect  of, 
when  legatee  writes  the  will,  780. 


Legacies  and  fideicommissa,  nairersal. 
781-792 ;  nature  and  Mieient  kinds 
of,  781 ;  comparison  of,  with  rulgar 
-  tubstitutioos,  782  ;  extinction  of, 
792  ;  mortis  causa  donatio,  T93^795  : 
its  Datare,  793,  794  ;  its  extinction, 
795 ;  mortis  causa  capio,  796. 

Legacies  and  gifts  in  the  eTent  of  death, 
756-796. 

Legal  deposit,  535. 

Legal  hypotbecas,  343,  $eq. 

Legal  restrictions  of  property,  296. 

Legal  transactions,  171;  form  of,  172; 
constituents  of,  173;  essential  req- 
uisites, 174;  nature  of,  182;  collat- 
eral provision  of,  183 ;  of  conditions, 
184;  inteff^retation,  188;  invalid, 
187. 

Legal  tutorship,  624. 

Legales  usurise,  381. 

Legatee,  effect  of  inserting  the  legacy  bj 
him,  780. 

Leges  and  plebiscita,  44. 

Leges,  barbarorum,  98  ;  curiatsp  et  cen- 
turiatse,  21,  31  ;  twelve  tablet,  23, 
24 ;  Julies  judiciariss,  202  ;  RomaoA 
Wisigothorura,  etc.,  67,  68;  regis, 
2 1 ;  restitutSB,  79  ;  tabellaria,  27. 

Legis  actiones,  39,  202,  203. 

Legitima,  hereditas,  655,  664,  $eq,\  pars 
8.  portio,  706,  tq. ;  tntela,  621,  624. 

Legitimate  pacts,  462-471. 

Legitimation,  599. 

Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Romaoama  col- 
latio,  66. 

Leo,  84.  86. 

Letting  or  renting,  407-417;  idea,  407; 
kinds  of  contracts  of  lettinsr  and 
renting  or  hiring,  408 ;  of  the  let- 
ting and  renting  of  things — object, 
4U9;  obligations  of  the  contracting 
parties — the  locator  (lessor),  410; 
the  conductor  (lessee),  411 ;  end  of 
the  letting  and  hiring  of  things,  412 ; 
letting  and  hiring  of  labor— object, 
413;  obligations  of  the  contracting 
parties,  414;  end  of  the  letting  and 
hiring  of  labor,  415  ;  actions  arising 
from  letting  and  hiring,  416;  lex 
Rhodia  de  jactn,  417. 

Levis  nota,  135. 

Lex,  iEbutia,  35,  202;  ^lia  Sentia,  132, 
599,  note  1  ;  Emilia,  29 ;  Anastasi- 
ana,  369  ;  Apuleja  de  sponsu,  p.  348, 
note  2  ;  Aquilia,  485,  486 ;  Atilia, 
625,  note  6;  Calpurnia  de  condic- 
tione,  203 ;  Canuleja,  26,  note  4 ; 
Cincia,  467  ;  Claudia  de  tutela  fem- 
inarum.  615,  note  1 ;  Commissoria, 
347,  461  ;  Cornelia  de  edictis,  47; 
Cornelia  de  injuriis,  489 ;  Cornelia 
de  postliminio,  685,  note  4 ;  Cornelia 
de  sponsu,  453,  note  5  ;  de  fobaore, 
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3S1,  note  4 ;  de  imperio,  46,  note  2 ; 
DuiliA  M»nia,  382,  note  2 ;  Falcidia, 
771-775;  FanaCaninU,  132  ;  Furia 
testamentaria,  771,  note  6;  Oabioia 
et  |i^nacia  de  fosoore,  382,  note  3 ; 
Horatio,  32 ;  Jolia  de  adolteriis,  565, 
note  1 2 ;  Jalia  de  cetaione  bonoruni, 
528  ;  Jolia  de  civitate  socioram,  43 ; 
Jnlia  et  Papia  Poppva,  44,  note  2 ; 
Julia  et  Titia,  625,  noU  6;  JoHa 
nnnicipalis,  43;  Jaoia  Norbana, 
132;  Ovinia,  .28,  note  2;  Pinaria, 
203;  Plaetoria,  640,  note  10;  Plantia 
Papiria  de  civitate  aociorum,  43 ; 
Publilia,  32;  Regia,  46,  note  2; 
Rbodia  de  jactu,  417;  Rubria  de 
Gallia  cisalpina,  19,  43 ;  Scribonia, 
322  ;  Silia,  203  ;  Tereatilla,  23,  noU 
4:  Thoria,  19;  Pitia,  625,  note  6; 
Valeria,  32  ;  Vectibaliei,  44,  note  3 ; 
Vetpaaiaoi,  19;  Voconia,522,  note  1. 

Ltberatio  legata,  764. 

Liberi  (eiee  Children),  141;  adolterini, 
inceiinosi,  natnralea,  sporii,  vulgo 
qa«fiti,  143. 

Liberi  homines  et  servi,  131,  seq. 

Liens,  concurrent,  349. 

Life,  probable  duration  of,  774. 

Limited  and  unlimited  propertj,  266. 

Lioea  ascendans,  descendaas,  inferior, 
obliqua,  superior,  transversa,  141. 

Litcrarum  oblifcatio  (oblif^ations  from 
writinfr),  4.^6-458;  actual  cases,  456. 

Literature,  on  the  Roman  law,  122. 

Litis,  contestatio,  219;  denunciatio,  403. 

Loan,  430-4.16  ;  idea,  430  :  effect  of.  4:U  ; 
traditio  brevi  manu,  431  and  note  2  ; 
fenatusconsultum  Hacedonianum, 
432;  sea  loan  (trajectitta  peconia), 
433 ;  nauticon^fcenus,  433. 

Locatio  conduciio,  407. 

Locator  (lessor,  bailor),  410. 

Looga  manu  tradere,  284. 

Looga  quasi  possessio  servitatis,  322. 

lA>ngi  tcmporis  capio,  285. 

Longi  temporis  posseaaio  ■.  prspscriptio, 
285.  358. 

Loogi«timi   teroporis    pr»scriptio,   213, 

I^ss  of  property,  300,  301. 
Lucid  interv*!*,  174.  637. 
Lncra  nuptialia,  580,  582. 
Lucrum  cessans,  370. 
Lunatics,  13^,  637. 

Magister  bonorum  rendendorum,  521. 

Magifter  navit,  512. 

Ilainieoance  of  rights,  192. 

Ilajority  (age).  138. 

Maaagement  of  another's  bnsiness,  402, 

4i#J  ;  effect  of,  494. 
Mancipatio,   281,   322,   p.  4.^0,  note   3; 

601,  DOU  6 ;  612,  BOM  I ;  689,  Bote  6. 


Manclpinm.  133,  601,  note  6. 
Mandata  principum,  46,  59. 
Mandatum,   424-427,   453;     idea,    424; 
kinds  of  mandata,  425  ;   mandatum 
in  rem  suam,  425;  mandatum  qual- 
iflcatnm.  425,  451 ;  legal  relation  of 
the  contracting  parties  among  them- 
selves, 426 ;   legal   relations  of  the 
mandator    to    third    persons    witli 
whom  the  mandatary  has  contract- 
ed, 427  ;  end  of  the  mandatum,  428. 
Manifold  relationship,  influence  of,  673. 
Manuroissio  ex  servitute,  132;  ex  man- 

cipio,  601,  note  6. 
Manupretium. (compensation  for  labor), 

413. 
Manus,  133,  548,  557,  558,  560,  561,  577. 
Manus  injectio  as  legis  actio,  203. 
Manuscripts,  of  the   Institutes,  108;   of 
the  PandecU,  109 ;  of  the  Code,  112  ; 
of  the  Novels,  113. 
Marriage,  548-583  ;  notion  of,  548 ;  be- 
troth men  t,  549-551 ;  effect  of,  550 ; 
dissolution  of,  551 ;  absolute  imped- 
iments to,  552 ;  relative  impediments 
to.  because  of  kinship,  553 ;  because 
of  atfinity,  554  ;  other  impedimenta, 
I  555  ;  putative,  556  ;  mode  of  entry 

into,  557  ;  effecu  of— in  relation  to 
the   parties  to   the   marriage,  55il, 
559;   rights  in  common,  558;   spe- 
cial righu  of  each  party,  559;   in 
relation  to  the  property  of  husband 
and  wife,  560-575 ;  conventions,  6V4. 
Marriage,   dissolution    of — in    general, 
576 ;  by  divorce,  577  ;  effects  of  the 
dissolution  of — with  respect  to  tlie 
husband  and   wife.  578;   in  rofsrd 
to  the  esute  of  the   husband   aad 
wife  generally,  579 ;    in  relation  to 
the   lacra   nuptialia   in   particolor, 
580 ;   penalties  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, 581 ;    penalties  for   violating 
the  year  of  mourning,  582  ;  aoporm- 
Uon  from  bed  and  board,  583  aad 
note  1. 
Marriage    gifts,    572 ;     marriage    pacts 
(pacta  dotalia),  574 ;  gifts  between 
husband  and  wife,  575. 
Master  not  bound  by  his  slave's  conven- 
tions, 515. 
Metaphysics  of  the  law,  3. 
Metus  (seo  Fear). 
Minority,  138,  174,  178;  restoration  for, 

228,  229. 
Minors,  have  an  hypotheca  on  the  prop- 
erty of  their  tutors  and  curatora, 
344  ;  caratorship  of,  640. 
Missio  in  possessionem,  192;  as  mode 
of  origin  of  rights  of  pledge,  349; 
damni  infecti  nomine,  516;  in  booo 
debitoris,  521,  sey. ;  ex  edicto  Cor- 
boniaoo,  748;   ei  tdicto  OIH  Ba- 
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driani  tollendo,  748;  lefratornm  et 

fideicommiesorum  serTandoram 

caasa,  769;  ventris  nomine,  748. 
Ifoderamen  incalpataetutels,  483,  note  4. 
Modestinas,  64,  note  4. 
Jlodus,  186;   in   gifts,  466;   in   instita- 

tions  of   beirs   and   legacies,  etc., 

705,  766. 
Modas  acquirendi,  269. 
Monks  cannot  marrj,  552. 
Monster,  130. 
Mora  (see  Delay). 
Moral  persons,  154. 
Mores  majorum,  34. 
Mortis  causa  capio,  796. 
Mortis  causa  donatio,  793,  seq. 
Mosaicarum  et  Romanorum  legum  col- 

latio,  66. 
Mother,  right  of,  respecting  her  children, 

687. 
Mourning  year,  552 ;   penalties  for  the 

violation  of,  582.    . 
Maciano  cautio,  705,  note  4  ;  prsRsumtio, 

660,  note  14. 
Mates  and  deaf  mates,  1.39,  note  6  ;  616  ; 

testaments  of,  687,  696. 
Motuum,  430. 

Nascitarus,  130. 

Natural  law,  3. 

Naturale  jus,  125. 

Naturalia  negotii,  173, 182. 

Nautse,  473,  505. 

Nauticum  foenus,  433. 

Kegotiations,  386. 

Negotionim  gestio,  492. 

Nemo  pro  parte  testatis,  etc.,  655. 

Netherlands,  Roman  law  in,  96. 

Nezum,  p.  334,  note  1 ;  519,  540,  note  9. 

Nexus,  519. 

Nomen  arcarium,  456;  legatum,  755; 
pignuri  datum,  336;  transcriptitium, 
456  ;  nominatio  auctoris,  297. 

Nominate  contracts,  429,  430-442. 

Nominatio  auctoris  s.  laudatio  domini, 
297. 

Notice,  to  partners,  423 ;  of  the  ending 
of  the  mandate,  428. 

Notitia  dignitatum  orientis  et  occidentis, 
66. 

Novation,  537-539;  idea,  537;  various 
kinds  of,  538  ;  effect  of,  539. 

Novels,  80,  113;  Justinian,  80,  81  ;  Leo, 
84  ;  Theodosian  and  Valentinian, 
65 ;  extravagantes  or  extraordi- 
narisB,  80 ;  Corpus  Authenticum,  81 ; 
epitome  of  Julian,  81 ;  versio  vul- 
gata,  81  ;  manner  of  citing,  82. 

Noza,  478,  note  1  ;  601,  note  6. 

Noxal  actions,  478,  510. 

Nudum  jus  quiritium,  269,  285. 

Nuns  cannot  marry,  552. 

Nurture  of  children,  585,  586. 


Oath,  extra-judicial,    pact  of,  475  j  as- 
sessment,'37  6  ;  of  tutor,  627. 

Objects  of  rights,  14,  189. 

Oblatio  (tender),  337,  535. 

Obligations,  10,  11,  234,  360-546;  oatore 
of,  360;   different  kinds  of — accord- 
ing to  their  subjects,  361 ;  accord- 
ing to  their  objects,  362  ;  according 
to  their  effect,  363 ;  alternative,  363 ; 
copnlative,  362 ;  ex  delicto,  476,  xe^.; 
honorary,   363 ;     in   solidum,   361 ; 
literarum,  456  ;  naturalia,  363 ;  prs- 
toria,  363 ;   qn»   consensu   contra- 
hitur,  398,  seq.;  quasi  ex  contractu, 
491,  teq.'j    quasi    ex   delicto,   503; 
qusB  re  contrahitur,  429,  aeq. ;  ver- 
borum,  449. 

Obligations  arising  from  quasi  wrongs 
(oblig^tiones  quasi  ex  delicto),  503- 
507 ;  idea,  503 ;  when  one  is  boond 
for  the  unlawful  act  of  another— 
pouring  or  casting  out  (effusum  et 
dejectum),  504 ;  damages  in  ships 
•  •  and  taverns,  505 ;  judge  who  makes 
the  suit  his  own  (judex,  qui  litem 
suam  facit),  506 ;  things  placed  or 
suspended  (positum  aut  saspensam), 
507. 

Obligations  contracted  through  the  svb- 
ject-matter,  429. 

Obligations,  ending  of,  529-546 ;  differ- 
ent classes  of  endings,  529. 

Obligations,  origin  of,  384  ;  from  con- 
ventions (contractus  and  pacta), 
384 ;  from  wrongful  acts  and  omis- 
sions (delicts,  maleficia),  384 ;  obli- 
gations, quasi  ex  contractu,  quasi 
ex  delicto,  384. 

Obligations  which  arise  from  various 
causes  —  genen#  view,  490;  con- 
tracts, quasi  (obligationes  quasi  ex 
contractu),  491-502;  idea,  491; 
manager  of  another's  business  (ne- 
gotia  gesta) — idea,  492  ;  conditiooi 
for  the  management,  493  ;  effect  of, 
494  ;  funeraria  action,  495. 

Obligatorial  conventions,  H85,  teq. 

Occupation,  270. 

Ofilius,  48. 

Opene  servorum  et  animalium,  313. 

Optio  legata,  765. 

Oral,  testaments,  694 ;  contracts  (verbis 
contrahitur  obligatio),  396. 

Orbi,  739. 

Ordinances,  Constantine,  62 ;  Theodo- 
sius  II.,  62,  65 ;  Valentinian  III^  62, 
65. 

Ordo  curia,  25. 

Outfit  for  wife,  561,  note  5. 

Owner,  rights  of,  294-298 ;  in  general, 
294 ;  legal  restrictions  on  owner's 
rights,  295  ;  rights  of  joint  owners, 
296 ;  actions  and  defences  of  owners, 
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297-299 ;  rei  vindicatio,  297 ;  pub- 
liciana  in  rem  actio,  298. 
Ownerless   things,   169;    occupation   of 
them,  270. 

Pacts,  396,  396,  459-475 ;  adjecta,  460  ; 
dotalia,  574  ;  legitima,  396,  402-471  ; 
nada,  459;  prKtoria,  472-475;  pact 
of  non-claim  (de  non  petendo),  542. 

Pactum,  addictionis  in  diem,  461 ;  anti- 
chreticum,  346 ;  commissorium,  347, 
461 ;  de  jurejurando  extrajudiciale, 
475 ;  de  non  alienando,  461  ;  de  non 
petendo  s.  remissorium,  542;  de 
dote  constituenda.  470 ;  de  retro- 
Tendendo,  461;  bypothecas,  339; 
protiroiseos,  461. 

Painting  (pictnra),  276. 

Pandects,  commission  to  form  them,  71  ; 
Triboniani  emblemata,  71  ;.  manner 
of  compilation,  72  ;  fra^^menta,  72  ; 
publication  of,  73  ;  division  of,  and 
manner  of  citing  them,  74  ;  Floren- 
tine manuscripts  of,  109  ;  division 
of,  into  three  parts,  110;  digestudk 
Yetus,  110;  iufortiatum,  IIO:  di- 
gestum  noTum,  110;  Tariations  be- 
tween the  editions,  111. 

Papiani.  respunijtum,  6ti. 

Parapherna,  573. 

Parens  binubus,  581. 

Parens  maniimis>or,  612,  624,  660,  664. 

Parents  and  children,  relations  between 
them  generall}',  584-588;  legitimate 
paternity  and  filiation.  584 ;  ille- 
gitimate paternitv  and  filiation,  5H6; 
rights  of  the  mother  and  father  re- 
specting their  children,  587;  chil- 
dren's obligations  to  them,  588. 

Particular  partnership.  420. 

Partitiu  leguta,  781,  785. 

Partition,  2m;  of  the  inheritance,  750; 
of  le^^Hcies  and  fidi-icommistfa,  781, 
785. 

Partnership,  419-423;  idea,  419;  kinds  ; 
of,  420;  universal  and  particular,  j 
420  ;  Ifgal  relatiunn  of  the  partners  ! 
between  themselves,  421  ;  legal  re- 
lation* of  thr  p«rtners  to  third  per- 
sons, 4J2  ;  di»>olution  of  the  part- 
nership. 4'i3 ;  socius  liberalilatis 
priucipis,  6p1. 

Pasture,  rijjhl  of.  318. 

I'aternul  power.  5H4-6I3;  nature,  589; 
acquisition  of,  geuvralljr.  590;  ac- 
quisition of,  by  the  beget  Hng  of 
children  in  lawful  marriage,  591  ; 
acqui>iitton  of.  bj  adoption — notion 
and  liiniJs,  59'i  ;  general  principles, 
b\fj  ;  special  requisites — arrogation, 
5!«4,  5'.*t> ;  proper  adoption  (datio  in 
adoptionrni),  595,  597;  effect  of 
adoption,  5tMi ,  adoption  bjr  femalea, 
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598 ;  acquisition  of  the  paternal 
power  by  legitimation,  599;  effect 
of  paternal  power — in  general,  600 ; 
father's  rights  to  the  person  of  the 
children,  601  ;  effect  of  paternal 
power  on  the  children's  rights  of 
property — nature  and  kinds  of  pe- 
culii,  602 ;  father's  rights  to  the 
peculium,  603;  father's  rights  to 
the  estate  of  his  children  not  sub- 
ject to  bis  power,  605 ;  relations  not 
permitted  because  of  his  paternal 
power,  606. 

Paternal  power,  ending  of — by  the  fa- 
ther's or  child's  dcHih  or  loss  of 
status,  607;  during  the  lite  of  both 
father  and  son,  608 ;  when  the  son 
acquires  a  hi^h  station,  G09 ;  when 
the  father  is  guilty  of  certain  acts, 
609  ;  with  the  father's  consent,  610  ; 
of  emancipation  particularly — na- 
ture, Oil ;  form  of,  612  ;  effect  of,  613. 

Paterfamilias,  when  bound  by  bis  son's 
acts,  515. 

Paternity,  584-586. 

Patria  potestas,  589,  seq. 

Patricians,  21,  »fq. 

Patricians  and  plebeians,  changes  in 
their  status,  26. 

Patronage,  of  clients,  21,  srq. ;  of  mantl- 
mitted,  132. 

Patronal  inheritance,  664,  665,  666,  680. 

Paul,  sententia:  receptie,  p.  37,  note  3. 

Pauperies,  510. 

Pawn  and  hypotheca  (see  Pignos  and 
Uy potheen),  334-359;  rights  of,  334; 
nature  and  origin.  334  ;  conditions 
of  a  pawn  or  hypothecarial  right, 
335 ;  presumes  the  e\i!<teoce  of  a 
claim,  335;  things  capable  of  being 
pledged  or  hypothecated,  336 ;  ex- 
tent of  the  right  of  pawn  and  hy- 
potheca, 337 ;  general  and  special 
pignus,  337. 

Pawns  and  hypotkecas.  creation  of,  338> 
315  ;  by  private  volition — requisites, 
338;  mode  of  creation,  3.t9 ;  when 
they  commence,  3-10 ;  claims  for 
which  they  are  liable,  341  ;  may  be 
created  by  judicial  acts,  342;  by 
operation  of  law.  343  ;  general  legal 
rights  of  hypotheca,  344 ;  special 
legal  rights  of  hypotheca,  345. 

Pawns  or  hypothecas,  effvct'ot,  346-357  ; 
rights  of  the  pawnor  or  hypotbe- 
cator,  346 ;  they  may  use  or  re- 
pledge  the  pledge  or  hypotheca, 
346.  347;  antichresis,  346,  note  4; 
rights  of  pawnees  or  hypothecatees 
^in  general,  347  ;  sale  of  ibe  pledge 
or  hypotheca,  34H ;  priority  of  liens 
of  several  pawnees  or  bypoibecateea, 
349;    privileged    hypothecas,    3M, 
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351 ;  priority  among  pririlegcd  hy- 
pothecas,  352  ;  non-privileged  by- 
pothecas,  353 ;  rights  of  prior  hy- 
pothecatees,  354 ;  rights  of  posterior 
hypothecatees — ^jus  offerendi  (sub- 
rogation), 355  ;  actions  on  the  rights 
of  pawn  and  hypotheca,  356,  357. 

Payment  (soliitio),  530-534;  nature, 
530;  requisites  for — with  respect  to 
persons,  531 ;  with  respect  to  the 
object,  532  ;  effect  of,  533  ;  proof  of, 
534. 

Payment  of  what  was  not  due  (solutio 
indebiti),  500-502  ;  idea,  500  ;  basis 
of  the  obligation  of  non-indebted- 
ness, 501  ;  action  for  reimbursement 
and  restitution  (condictio  indebiti), 
502. 

Peculium,  nature  and  kinds  of,  602 ; 
father's  rights  to,  603,  604. 

Pecunia  constituta,  472  ;  noa  numeratte, 
457  ;  trajectitia,  433. 

Pegasian  senatnsconsultum,  787,  788. 

Penalties,  public  and  private,  477 ;  for 
second  marriage,  581 ;  for  violation 
of  mourning  year^  582. 

Pcregrini,  131,  132. 

Perfection  of  the  contract  of  sale,  401, 
402. 

Periculum  rei,  372 ;  in  contract  of  sale, 
402. 

Perpetua,  actio,  213,  teq.;  exceptio,  217. 

Personal  execution,  518,  519. 

Personal  servitudes,  305. 

Persons,  128;  different  capacities  united 
in  one  person,  129 ;  capability  for 
rights  in  general,  130,  131  ;  freemen 
and  slaves,  and  subdivision  of  free- 
men, 131  ;  slaves  and  they  who  were 
slaves,  132  ;  men  in  their  o^n  right 
and  subject  to  another's  power,  133  ; 
juridical  or  moral,  154. 

Petitory  actions  in  contradistinction 
from  possessory,  324,  356,  747. 

Petri  exceptiones  iegum  Romanorum,  94. 

Pia  causa,  157. 

Pignoris  capio,  342 ;  as  legis  actio,  209. 

Pignus  (see  Pawns  and  Uypothecas), 
334,  339-343, 441  ;  general  and  spe- 
cial, 337  ;  privileged,  350-352  ;  non- 
privileged,  353. 

Plaint  of  iuotficious  testament  (see  Que- 
rela inufficiosi  testamenti),  714-718. 

Planlinjr,  275. 

Plebeians,  21,  22,  23,  26,  28  ;  non-patrl- 
cians  so  termed,  21 ;  contest  between 
them  and  the  patricians  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  tribuni  plebis, 
22  ;  and  produced  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  23;  assimilation  of 
rights  to  those  of  the  patricians,  26  ; 
changes  in  the  status  of,  26,  28. 

PlebisciU,  22,  27,  32,  44. 


Pledge  or  hypothecation  of  corporeal  or 
incorporeal  things,  336  (see  Pawof 
and  Hypotheca). 

Pledgees,  334,  seq. ;  407,  teq. 

Pledges,  obligations  of  the  pledgee,  441 ; 
obligations  of  the  pledgor,  442. 

Poenae  nomine  relicta,  766. 

Poense  secundarum  nuptiarnm,  581. 

Poens  stipulatio  in  umpirage,  471. 

Poenalis  actio,  209. 

Pollicitation,  386  ;  dotis,  564. 

Polygamy,  snccessive,  forbidden,  552. 

Populiscita,  31,  42. 

Portio  s.  legitima  (birthright  portion), 
706-709. 

Positum  et  suspensum,  507. 

Possession,  237 ;  notion  and  legal  natore 
of  possession,  238-247  ;  detention, 
238;  legal  possession,  239;  effect? 
of  legal  possession,  240 ;  kinds  of 
legal  possession,  241  ;  possessio 
josta  vel  injusta,  242  ;  bonse  et 
malse  fidei,  243  ;  nature  of  legal 
possession — its  object  and  subject, 
244;  compossessio,  245;  rights  io 
the  nature  of  possession  (juris  quasi 
possessio),  246;  fictitious  posses- 
sion (ficta  possessio),  247  ;  acqui- 
sition of  possession,  248-252 ;  gen- 
eral requisites,  248 ;  apprehension 
(corpus),  249,  intention  (animas), 
250;  who  cannot  require  legal  pos- 
session, 250 ;  acquisition  through 
representatives,  251  ;  acquisition  of 
a  right  in  the  nature  of  possession 
(juris  quasi  possessio),  252  ;  loss  of 
possession,  253—257 ;  in  general, 
253 ;  through  a  corporeal  act,  254 : 
through  intention  (animus),  255; 
through  both  act  (corpus)  and  in- 
tention (animus),  256  ;  through  rep- 
resentatives, 257. 

Possessory  interdicts,  258  a,  seq,^  325, 357, 
748,  769. 

Postliminium,  132,  270,  726. 

Postulatio  s.  accusalio  suspecti  tutori5, 
632. 

Posthumi,  664,  669,  703,  713. 

Potestas,  133;  patria,  544,  teq. 

Potestativa  conditio,  184. 

Potioris  nominatio,  617. 

Pouring  or  casting  out  (effusum  et  de- 
jectum),  504. 

Power  (see  Paternal). 

Pra?cepta,  tria,  juris,  123. 

Praedial  servitudes,  314. 

Pr«dium,  160;  cui  debetur  servitos, 
quod  habet  servitutem,  quod  debet 
servitutem,  serviens,  314;  rusticam, 
urbanum,  316,  teq. ;   vicinum,  314. 

Prsjudiciales  actiones,  208. 

Pra;legatum,  762. 

Prssmium  emancipatioois,  605. 
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Prvfcriptio  lonfri  temporis,  285,  358  ; 
loiigisfiinif  213,  teq. 

Praesumtio  Muciana,  560,  note  14. 

Praptcritio,  711. 

Praetorian  pacts  (pacta  pni*toria),  472- 
476. 

Praptor'9  edicts,  47. 

Pruftom,  urhanui,  percj^rinns,  20,  30; 
fideicommissarius,  Oscalis,  tutelaris, 
42. 

Precarium,  447. 

Pre-emption,  rifrhl  of,  327,  461,  521. 

Preferential  debts  (privilegia  exigendi), 
523. 

Pregnancy,  of  the  divorced  wife  or 
widow,  584. 

Prescription,  of  actions,  213,  9eq.\  in 
integrum  restitutio,  223  ;  of  servi- 
tudes, 322;  of  emphyteusis,  320; 
of  superficies,  333  ;  of  pledges,  358. 

Prescription,  of  property,  285-292  ;  his- 
torical introduction,  385  ;  kinds  of, 
28(i ;  general  requisites  for,  2h7  : 
special  requisites  for,  288 ;  tl^e 
things  must  be  prescriptible  (res 
habilis),  287;  the  possession  must 
be  lawful  (Justus  titulns),  289; 
must  have  endured  for  a  certain 
time,  290;  extraordinary  prescrip- 
tion, 291  ;  special  requisites  fur, 
292. 

Prince,  decree  to  l>e  law,  46. 

Princeps  (uftices  and  power).  41. 

P4Mp«lt  action  against,  513  ;  quani. 
action  against,  514. 

Principal  and  accessory  thing,  165. 

Priority,  of  creditors  in  competition, 
52*6;  of  pledgees,  349;  uf  death, 
153. 

Priraie,  wrongs,  478-489 ;  testaments, 
b^9,  691;  codicils,  757;  private, 
public  and  common  things,  170. 

Privilege,  of  inventory,  743 ;  of  separa- 
tion of  testator's  estate  from  heirs, 
744 :  (»f  the  right  to  renounce  the 
paternal  inheritance,  733;  of  the 
Itiw.  190:  of  the  person,  196;  of  the 
la^»-.  19(i;  of  the  cession  of  the 
nciiun.  4r>'t ;  of  the  cession  of  prop- 
t  rty.  :•'.*:{.  535  :  for  the  debtor  to  pay 
\\\*  di-ttt  in  property  instead  ot  mo- 
i.ey.  5:fi  ;  for  the  debtor  to  pay  to 
tUv  t'ttrnt  of  his  ability,  53'i  ;  of  the 
( (irr«*al  dt-titof  for  «li%i«ion.  .361  ;  ot 
the  *urtty  requiring  that  the  prin- 
iipal  debtor  ikhall  be  sued  first,  356, 
45;*. 

Priv;i««g«*d.  hypothera*,  350-3:»3  :  claims, 
5'.'». :  t«  -ij»m**nt«,  695,  697-699  :  cod- 
irils.  757. 

Privilrgts.  196-200;  benefit  of  the  law, 
r.*7  .  diti*ion  ot.  \*J^  ,  legal  nature 
of.  199,  end  of  200. 


Prlvilegium  exigendi,  526. 

Pro  herede  gerere,  735. 

Procedure,  Roman  civil,  general  view, 
202 ;  legis  actiones,  203 ;  sacra- 
mentom,  203;  formulas,  204;  In- 
vestigation extraordinary  (extraor- 
dinaria  cognitio),  205. 

Prodigals,  139,  note  7  ;  638,  687. 

Promise,  when  binding,  386. 

Promissio  dotis,  564. 

Promulgation  of  the  law,  5. 

iipbxf ipot  r^Moti  Basilii  Imp.,  8-1. 

lipox**po*' ^^  *^^*'»  Harmenopuli,  86. 

Proof,  of  death,  153  ;  in  the  rei  vindl- 
catio,  297  ;  in  the  confeasoria  and 
negatoria  actions,  324  ;  of  paternity, 
584 ;  see  also  Lex  Anastasiana,  Rx- 
ceptio  non  numerate  pecunie,  Kx- 
ceptio  non  salutfo  pecuniae,  and 
Kxceptio  dotis  cautw  sed  non  nu- 
meratsf. 

Property,  265-301  ;  notion  of,  265;  un- 
limited and  limited,  266 ;  revocable 
property,  267  ;  joint  property  (con- 
dominium), 268. 

Property,  acquisition  of,  269-293 ;  gen- 
eral requisites,  269;  modes  of  acqui- 
sition— occupation,  270 ;  ownerless, 
living  and  inanimate  things,  270; 
capture  of  war,  270 ;  specification 
(change  of  species),  271  ;  accession, 
272 ;  acquisition  of  the  production 
of  things,  273 ;  alluvial  and  other 
accretions,  274,  275;  avulsio  274; 
building  (in«dificatio),  275  ;  s  'Wing 
and  planting  (fatio  et  plan  <Uio), 
275  ;  acquisition  through  mo  able 
things,  276;  Intertextura,  276;  ad- 
ferruminatio,  276;  pictura,  276; 
commixture  of  solids,  277 ;  com- 
mixture of  flaids — confusion,  278  ; 
compensation  for  loss  by  adjunc- 
tion, 279.  ^>i4«l 

Property,  loss  of— by  passing  to  another 
owner,  300 ;  without  passing  to  an- 
other owner,  301. 

Proprietas  nuda,  266. 

Propter  naptias  donatio  (gifl  because  of 
marriage),  572. 

ProtesUtion,  192. 

Protutor,  630. 

Proxenetw  (brokers).  425. 

Put>erty,    138;    requisite   for   marriage, 
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52. 

Public  testaments,  690. 
Pupil.  615.  fr^. 
Pupillary  substitution,   721,  722;  quasi 

substitution.  72:i. 
Purgatio  morir,  379.  . 
Putative  marriage,  556. 

(^ua*stio  Domitiani.  69  2.  note  4. 
Quarstiones  perpetual,  29,   4i. 
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Qoestores,  29,  42. 

Qaando  dies  legati  cedit  et  Tenit,  185, 

767. 
Qnarta  Diri  Pii,  594. 
QaarU  Falcidia,  771-77Su 
Qa*rta  Trebelliana.  789. 
Qaasi  contracts,  49L-502  ;  quasi  posses- 

sio,  246,  319;    quasi  traditio,  319; 

quasi  usnfructus,  307,  310;    quasi 

wroogs,  503-507. 
Querela  inofQciosi  testamenti,  714-718 ; 

by  whom  it  may  be  instituted,  714; 

against  whom  it  maj  be  instituted, 

715;  object  of,  716;  effect  of,  717; 

peculiarities  and  cessation  of,  718. 
Quinquagesima  empbyteuticaria,  328. 
QuiriUrian  property,  269,  281,  285. 

Rank  of  competitive  creditors,  626;   of 

pledgees,  349. 
Rapina  (see  Robbery). 
Ratification,  176,  338,  432. 
Real  caution,  192. 
Real  contracts,  429. 
Real   execution,  on  single  things,  520 ; 

on  the  entire  property,  521,  522. 
Real   or  prsedial   servitudes,  304,  314- 

318. 
Real    rights,    15;    nature    of,   different 

kinds  of,  236,  237. 
Real  servitudes,  314,  teg. 
Receipts  (apochse),  534. 
Reciprocal  and  simultaneous  testaments, 

701. 
Recuperatores,  204. 

Redemtor  s.  conductor  operis,  408,  414. 
Regula  Catoniana,  776. 
Rei  vindicatio,  297. 
Relationship,    manifold,    influence     of, 

673. 
Reletting  (relocatio),  effect  of,  412. 
Religion,  152. 
Remedium  ex  L.  ult.  C.  de  edicto  Divi 

Hadriani  toUendo,  748. 
Reminder,  377. 
Remissio  (renunciation)   mercedes,  411  ; 

pignoris,  358  ;  servitutis,  323. 
Remissorial  conventions,  540-542. 
Remotio  suspecti  tutoris,  632. 
Remuneratoria  donatio,  466. 
Rent,  legacy  of,  763. 
Renunciation  (see   Remissio),  193,  323, 

358,  423,  428,  792. 
Replications,  218. 
Representation,  in  general,  p.  160,  note 

4  ;  in  juridical  possession,  251,  257  ; 

in   contracts  of  debts  and  credits, 

422,  427,  512-515. 
Representation  of  the  estate  leaver   by 

the  heirs,  740,  aeq. ;  right  of,  671. 
Repromissio,  192,  note  4. 
Reputation,  civil,  134;  natural,  134;  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law,  135. 


Ret  (set  Tbiiigt),  158-170;  adjudicate, 
34 ;  commaBes  omiiiiim,  15S,  note  3 ; 
corporales  et  incorpomles,  159;  di- 
Tini  et  humaai  juris,  158,  note  3; 
169,  note  3 ;  divini  juris,  169,  note  3 ; 
existentes  et  futurae,  164 ;  furtive, 
288  ;  habilis,  288  ;  homani  juris,  169, 
note  3  ;  litigiosae,  219 ;  noUius,  169; 
private,  universitatis  et  poblicie, 
170;  quarum  commercium  noa  est, 
158 :  quotidians  s.  aurea,  54,  note  6; 
vi  posoessae,  288. 

Rescission  of  a  transaction,  187  ;  of  tes- 
taments, 714,  teq  ,  730. 

Rescript,  46 ;  imperial,  shall  be  law  for  the 
case  only  for  which  it  was  made,  59. 

Reservation,  192. 

Responsa  prudentum,  38,  44,  50. 

Restoration  to  the  previous  condition  (is 
integrum  restitutio),  general  prin- 
ciples, 220  ;  requisites  for,  221 ;  pro- 
cedure, 222  ;  duration  of,  223  ;  effect 
of,  224 ;  parties  to,  225. 

Restoration,  praetorian,  226  ;  because  of 
force,  226;  because  of  fraud,  227; 
because  of  minority,  228 ;  parties  to 
the  restitution  of  minors,  229 ;  effect 
and  duration,  230;  extension  to 
cities,  230  a ;  extension  to  churches, 
etc.,  by  the  canon  law,  230  a,  note  4 ; 
because  of  absence  and  other  im- 
pediments, 231;  because  of  error, 
232 ;  because  of  loss  of  status  (cap- 
itis deminutio),  233. 

Retention,  rights  of,  192,  347,  note  9. 

Revocation  of  a  mandate,  428 ;  of  g\(i»y 
469,  793 ;  of  legacies  and  fideieom- 
missa,  777,  778;  of  privileges,  200. 

Right  of  increase  (see  Jus  accrescendiU 

Rights,  in  a  subjective  sense,  10;  abso- 
lute, 15;  acquisition  of,  191,  p.  160, 
note  2;  classification  of,  15.  189, 
234,  235  ;  concurrence  and  collision 
of,  201;  end  of,  193,  194;  enforced 
by  the  state,  13;  exercise  of,  190; 
maintenance  of,  192 ;  perfect  and 
imperfect,  12;  personal,  15;  real, 
16;  relative,  15;  subjects  and  ob- 
jects of,  14,  128,  seq.f  189;  succes- 
sion to,  p.  160,  note  1. 

Rights,  in  an  objective  sense,  1,  2,  3. 
*  Rights,  legal  prosecution  of,  202  ;  to  dig 
on  and  take  clay,  stone,  etc.,  from 
another's  land,  318;  of  pledge  and 
hypotheca,  extinction  of,  358,  359; 
of  accretion,  770 ;  to  insert  beams 
in  a  wall,  317;  to  rest  on  a  build- 
ing, etc.,  317  ;  to  drop  water  or  con- 
duct water  over  another's  land,  31 1 ; 
to  windows  or  openings  in  another's 
wall,  317;  of  sewerage,  placing  a 
dunghill,  etc.,  317  ;  of  way  by  land 
and  water,  318;  of  pasturage,  316. 
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Rights  And  daties,  10;  perfect  and  im- 
perfect datiet,  11 ;  perfect  and  im- 
perfect rifj^hts,  12;  snbjects  and  ob- 
jects of,  14  ;  general  classification 
of,  15;  legal  capacity  of  the  indi- 
Tidual,  1ft;  real,'  1ft;  personal,  15; 
absolnte  and  relative,  15;  general 
classification  of  duties,  16 ;  general 
negatiTe  and  special  positire,  16; 
actions  and  exceptions,  17. 

Rights  through  third  persons.  191 ;  main- 
tenance of,  192;  protestation,  192; 
reservation,  retention,  192,  347, 
note  9. 

Robberj,  idea,  481 :  obligations  arising 
from,  482. 

Roman  citizen,  131. 

Roman  citizenship,  4.3,  131,  132. 

Roman  civil  procedure,  202-205. 

Roman  empire,  changes  in,  56;  state 
government,  57  ;  administration  of, 
58  ;  officers  of,  58. 

Roman  Institutes,  system,  234. 

Roman  law,  history,  sources  and  periods 
of,  18,  19,  20  ;  relation  of  the  several 
parts  to  each  other,  105  ;  collection 
of  sources,  106. 

Roman  state,  oflicers,  29;  magistratus 
majores  and  minores,  29,  note  12; 
prsetor  urbanus,  29;  prvtor  pere- 
grinus,  29. 

Rome,  oldest  constitution  of,  21  ;  at  the 
time  of  the  republic,  22 ;  tribunes 
of  the  people,  establishment  of, 
22. 

Roptum  testamentom  (by  subsequent 
heir),  728 ;  by  change  of  tesutor's 
will,  729. 

Russia,  Roman  law  in,  96. 

Sachsenspiegel  (Saxon  mirror),  101. 

Sacraroentum,  203. 

8ale,  contract  of,  399-406 ;  idea,  399 ; 
object  of,  400 :  when  the  sale  is  per- 
fected. 401  ;  effect  of  sale — in  rela- 
tion to  the  risk  and  the  ownership 
of  the  thing  sold,  402  ;  obligations 
of  the  vendor,  403 ;  obligations  of 
the  vendee,  404 ;  actions  on  con- 
tracts of  sale,  405  ;  rescission  of  the 
contract  of  sale,  406;  breaks  the 
lease,  412. 

Sale  of  the  pledge  or  bypotheca,  348, 
359. 

Halvius  Julianus'  new  revision  of  the 
edict,  49. 

Schwabenspiegel  (Suabian  mirror),  101. 

H«a  loan  (trajectitia  pecunia),  433. 

Becare  in  partes.  518. 

8econd  marriage,  penalties  of,  581.  582. 

8«lf'redresB  and  violence,  penalties  fur, 
4S3. 

Senel  heres,  ttapcr  heres,  705,  733. 


Senate,  28 ;  choosing  of  the  repnblicaa 
magistrates  by,  42. 

Senators  may  not  marry  emancipated 
females,  555. 

Senatnsconsulta,  28.  33,  42,  45. 

Seuatusconsultura  Claudianum,  132  ;  Li- 
bonianum,  693.  note  8 ;  Macedonl- 
annro,  432;  Orphitiannm,  666;  Pe- 
gasianum,  787  ;  Plancianum,  584  ; 
Silaniano,  p.  551,  note  6;  TertuUi- 
anuro,  665  ;  Trebellianum,  786  ;  Yel- 
leianum,  455. 

Senectus,  138. 

Separation  from  bed  and  board  (quoad 
thorum  et  mensam),  583;  of  the 
testator's  estate  from  the  heir*t, 
benefit  of.  744. 

Sequestration,  440. 

Services,  hiring  of,  408,  413. 

Servitudes,  302-325;  nature  of,  302; 
general  principles  of,  303  ;  division 
of,  304 ;  real  or  prsedial,  304  ;  per- 
sonal. 304,  305  ;  usufruct — nature 
of,  306;  object  of,  307;  rights  of 
the  usufVnctuary.  308  ;  dutiei*  of  the 
usufructuary,  309  ;  rights  and  duties 
of  the  quasi  usufructuary,  310;  use, 
311;  habiution,  312;  work  of  slavet 
(opersp  servorum),  313. 

Servitudes,  creation  of — who  can  griknt 
them,  320;  who  can  acquire  them, 
321;  how  they  are  acquired,  322; 
extinction  of,  323;  actions  relating 
to,  324,  325. 

Servitudes,  pnedial,  314-318  ;  nature  of, 
314;  general  principles  of.  315; 
kind^  of,  316  ;  urban  priedial  servi- 
tudes. 317  ;  right  to  rest  on  a  build- 
ing, etc  ,  317  ;  right  to  irKrrt  bi^ams 
in  a  wall,  317  ;  right  to  buiM  a  pro- 
jecture,  317  ;  right  to  drop  water  on 
or  conduct  water  over  another*! 
land,  317;  restraint  of  building 
above  a  certain  h«*ight,  317;  right 
to  windows  or  openings  in  another*! 
wall,  317  ;  right  of  light  and  proa- 
|»ect,  317;  right  of  placing  a  dung- 
pit,  etc.,  on  one's  own  ground.  317  ; 
right  of  sewerage  through  another's 
premises,  317 ;  right  of  conducting 
smoke  or  vapor  through  another*! 
premises,  317  ;  rustic  pr»dial  servi- 
tudes, 318;  itineris,  318  ;  actus.  318; 
via*,  318;  navigandi,  318;  riirht  of 
pasture,  318;  right  of  joint  pasture, 
:tin;  aqueduct,  318;  aqua  quutidl- 
ana,  318;  aqua  estiva,  318 ;  aqa»- 
baustns,  318  ;  pecoris  ad  aquam  ap- 
pulsos,  318;  aqua*  edncendir  s.  im- 
mittead*,  318  ;  right  to  take  clay, 
stone,  f tc  ,  318;  servitudes,  qu.%si 
poenession  of,  319. 

Set,  IJi  ;  herimiphrodit— ,  137. 
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Bbips,  damages  in,  505  ;  owner,  liability 
of,  512  ;  master,  liability  of,  512. 

Simulation,  consequence  of,  181  ;  in  con- 
ventions, 391. 

Simultaneous  and  reciprocal  testaments, 
701. 

Single  and  universal  successor,  651,  652. 

Single  legacies  and  fideicopamissa,  760. 

Slavery,  origin  of,  132. 

Slaves,  131  ;  work  of,  313  ;  may  not  be 
tutors,  616. 

Solarium,  331,  332. 

Soldiers,  455,  note  2  ;  testaments  of,  697, 
703,  note  2 ;  707,  note  3 ;  privilege 
iu  regard  to  substitution,  722  ;  when 
tbey  testamentate  the  quarta  Fal- 
cidia  cannot  be  deducted,  775. 

Solidarial  obligations,  361. 

Solutio  (see  Payment).    ' 

Solutionis  causa  adjectus.  p.  400,  note  3. 

Sources  of  law,  4,  seg.^  126. 

Sowing  and  planting,  275. 

Spadones,  139,  552,  593. 

Spain,  Roman  law  in,  96. 

Species  and  class,  161,  544;  legacies  of, 
765. 

Specification  (change  of  species),  271. 


/jspecincaiion  ^cnange  or  species j 
Sponsiones  (waj.-^u^).  459,  note  4. 
Stabularius  (livery  keeper),  473, 
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Status,  144. 

Statutory  tutorship,  624. 

Stillicidium,  317. 

Stipulation,  449-455 ;  Aquiliana,  540  ; 
duplae,  403,  note  6;  p.  318,  note  9; 
for  a  penalty  (poens  stipulatio), 
450;  fidejussio  (assumption  of  an- 
other's debt),  451  ;  nature  of  fide- 
jussio, 452  ;  effect  of  fidejnssio,  453  ; 
surety's  surety,  454 ;  suretyship  by 
females,  455. 

Stream,  desertion  of  its  bed,  274. 

Subject-matter,  contracts  through  the 
(re  contrahitur  obligatio),  396,  429. 

Subjects  of  rights,  14,  189. 

Subletting,  409. 

Sublucatio  arborum,  295. 

Sub-pipnus,  347. 

Substitution,  vulgar,  720,  722,  782  ;  mu- 
tua,  720;  duplex,  721;  reciproca, 
720;  fideicommissaria,  782  ;  pupil- 
lary, 721,  722  ;  soldier's  privilege  in 
regard  thereto,  722 ;  quasi  pupil- 
lary, 723. 

Substitution  of  the  magister  navis  and 
of  the  institor,  512,  513. 

Succession  (see  Inheritance),  in  general, 
649;  inheritance,  650,  664;  to  the 
bonorum  possessio,  659-661  ;  intes- 
tate, according  to  the  prauorian 
law,  664 ;  intestate,  according  to 
the  modern  civil  law,  under  the 
heathen  emperors,  665;  when  it  oc- 
curs to  intestate   inheritance,  667 ; 


right  of,  to  inheritance,  668;  testa- 
mentary and  intestate  succession. 
655 ;  intestate,  according  to  the  old 
civil  law,  663  ;  intestate,  according 
to  the  modern  civil  law,  under  the 
Christian  emperors,  666 ;  right  of, 
to  inheritance,  668 ;  inheritance, 
order  of,  670,  671  ;  division  of  in- 
heritance, 672,  673  ;  inheritance,  of 
kin,  674-678;  inheritance  of  kin, 
order  of,  675 ;  inheritance,  right  of 
increase,  753,  754:  of  husband  and 
wife,  679;  of  manumittor  and  bis 
kin,  680 ;  of  certain  corporations, 
681 ;  of  fiscus,  682 ;  testamentary 
(see  Testamentary  Succession),  683- 
731. 

Successionability,  when  the  intestate 
heir  must  have,  669  ;  who  have  not, 
peregrin i,  heretics,  apostates,  trai- 
tors, their  sons  and  daughters,  those 
convicted  of  a  capital  crime,  com- 
munities not  permitted  or  approved 
by  the  state,  and  in  a  degree  widows 
who  have  disregarded  the  mourning 
year,  662  ;  intestate  heir  must  have, 
669  ;  of  instituted  heirs,  703. 

Successor,  universal,  or  heir,  651 ;  in 
severalty,  652. 

Sui  heredes,  659,  711,  note  6;  733. 

Sui  juris,  133. 

Superficiary,  332. 

Superficies,  331-333  ;  nature,  331  ;  rights 
and  duties  of  the  superficiary,  332  ; 
acquisition  and  ending  of  the  super- 
ficies, 333. 

Surety,  450-455;  assumption  to  pay  for 
another,  451,  452,  453;  penal  stipu- 
lation, 450  ;  suretyship  by  females, 
455  ;  surety  against  threatened  dam- 
ages, 516;  surety's  surety,  454; 
remedy  for  one  who  pays,  453  ;  for 
dos,  571. 

Suspecti  remotio,  632. 

Suspended  things,  507. 

Suspensive  condition,  184. 

Sustenance,  585,  586. 

Syudicus,  155. 

Syngrapha)  (debt-bills),  455,  note  7. 

Syutrophus,  19. 

Tabula  Heracleensis,  19,  43. 

Tabula  Trajani  alimentaria,  19. 

Taverns,  damages  committed  in,  505. 

Tender,  535. 

Term,  beginning  and  end  of,  185,  705, 
766. 

Testament  in  calatis  comitiis  (in  a  sum- 
moned comitium)  ;  in  procinctu 
(armed  for  battle) ;  per  aes  et  li- 
bram  ;  praetorian  ;  principi  oblati  ; 
per  familioe  mancipationem  et  nuu- 
cupationem,  689,  note  6. 
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Tcttomentabllitj,  active  (testamenti  fac- 
tio  actiTa),  conditions  for,  685-C88  ; 
freedom  and  citisensliip,  <>85  ;  abil- 
itj  to  possess  property,  686  ;  ability 
to  declare  a  last  will,  687  ;  deprived 
of  testamentation  (not  lege  intesta- 
biIi8),6H8. 

Testamentabiiity,  passive  (testamenti 
factio  passiva),  703. 

Testamentary  succession,  683-731  ;  tu- 
torship, G22,  G23. 

Testaments,  083 ;  notion  of  a  last  will. 
683-731;  kinds  of  last  will,  684; 
testHmrntabiiity — freedom  and  citi- 
sennhip,  685;  ability  to  possess 
property,  686 ;  ability  to  declare  a 
Inst  will,  687 ;  deprived  of  lesta- 
mentatioQ,  688  ;  form  of  testaments, 
6814-700 ;  general  division,  689 ; 
public  testaments,  61)0;  private  tes- 
taments, 601 ;  ordinary  form  of  tes- 
taments, 692  ;  witnesses  to,  692,  »^<f. ; 
written  testameiits,  693 ;  oral  testa- 
ments. 694  ;  extraordinary  form  of 
testaments,  G'.*h,  696 ;  testaments  of 
the  blind,  695  ;  testaments  of  mutes, 
696;  privileged  testaments — testa- 
mentum  militis,  697 ;  testaments 
made  in  the  country,  698.;  testa- 
ments made  during  contagious  dis- 
ease. 699 ;  testaments  with  changed 
formaiities,  7oo ;  simultaneous  and 
reciprocal  teittaments.  701  ;  testa- 
ments mtist  contain  the  inivtitution 
of  lieir,  7o2  ;  capability  of  instituted 
heir«,  703;  precise  defiiifnatii>n  of 
the  heir,  704  ;  condition^  annexed 
to  the  iostitntion  of  heirs.  70!^; 
birthright  portion,  7oi»-709  ;  natiire 
of,  706  ;  persons  entitled  to.  7o7  ; 
eitent  of.  70H  :  general  priiiciplt* <  of, 
7u9  ;  mode  of  computation,  7o9  ;  in- 
d**fi*a«ible  hrin.  710;  who  are  such 
hrirs,  710;  modes  by  which  they 
may  be  deprived  of  the  inheritance, 
711  ;  causes  for  whi«-h  thev  mav  be 
dcfifived  of  the  inheriianre.  712; 
consequence  of  an  illegal  fXclu«ion, 
7l.t;  plaint  of  inofliciou<*  testament, 
714;  by  whom  it  may  be  in«titnted, 
714;  o»»jrit  of.  716;'efrrrl  of.  717; 
IMTiilinritirs  and  cessntion  of,  718; 
olhrr  te!«lam**ntary  object*.  719; 
vul)(Ar  subi^titutitMi,  7Ju  ;  pupillary 
sulx^titulinn.  721  :  •<»ldier't  privilege 
ID  regard  to  Hiib^iitutton,  722  ;  quasi 
pupillary  stili'iituliun.  721;  inva- 
ii  litj  (if  trut-tmrnts.  724 :  iovAlid 
from  thrir  oriifin,  7  J'* .  tr«tamrntum 
irritutu  I  invAlid  from  to**  <if  iitatus), 
126;  testamentum  d*-»titulura  /lo- 
vahd  from  the  want  of  iasiituted 
heirs;,    7ii  ;    tcslamrotum    ruptuoi 


(invalid  by  the  arising  of  tubsequettt 
heir),  728 ;  by  change  of  the  testa- 
tor's will,  729 ;  testamentum  resci.4- 
sum  (by  judicial  decree),  730;  con- 
sequi^nces  of  invalidity,  731. 

Theft,  478;  obligations  arising  from, 
479 ;  amotio  rerum  (stealing  by 
husband  or  wife),  480, 

Theophilus,  paraphrase  of  the  Institute, 
76. 

Things  (see  Re«),  original  nature  of. 
1  .^8 ;  corporeal  and  incorporeal, 
159;  movable  and  immovable,  160; 
fungible  and  non-fungihle,  161 ;  in- 
dividual and  together,  162  ;  divisible 
and  indivisible,  163;  existing  and 
future  (res  existentes  et  futunr), 
164;  principal  and  accessory,  \Hft; 
expenses  on.  168  ;  without  an  owner, 
169;  common  to  all — res  million, 
169;  abandoned.  169;  private,  in 
common  and  public.  170  ;  placed  or 
suspended  (positum  aut  snspensutt), 
507. 

Tignum  junctum,  279,  317. 

Time,  185;  compnution  of,  195;  in  In- 
stitution of  heir,  705;  in  conven- 
tions. 392 ;  in  legacies  and  fidei- 
commissa,  760 ;  in  prescription,  290- 
292. 

Traditio  longa  mano,  284 ;  brevi  manu, 
284,  431. 

Tradition,  281-284  ;  idea,  281  :  requisites 
for.  282  :  intention  to  transfer,  2H3  ; 
modes  of,  284. 

Traitors,  children  of,  662. 

Trajt'ctitia  pecnnia  (sea  loan),  433. 

Tran^actio  (concession),  448. 

Trausartions.  legal,  171. 

Translation  of  actions,  210;  of  legacies 
and  ftdeicommissa.  778. 

Transmission  of  inheritance,  745,  744; 
of  legacies  and  fideicorami^sa,  767. 

Traveller,  reception  of  the  things  of,  473, 
5<»5. 

Treasure-trove.  270.  327. 

Trebellian  senatusconsulluro,  786,  7^^, 
fourth.  7H9. 

Tribunes  of  the  people,  22, 

Trinoctium,  5!i7,  no:e  4. 

Turpis  persona,  7o7,  715,  717. 

Turpitudo.  Vl\  715. 

Tutor  s  rig*  and  duties,  627  610  .  un- 
dertak-  •(  tutor»bip.  627  ;  care  uf 
the  pupils  rearing,  6i8:  authority, 
629. 

Tutors,  management  of  property  by, 
645-«i47. 

Tutors,  who  cannot  be:  roaniart.  luna- 
tics. derlarr«l  «quanderers.  deaf  an*! 
dumb,  minora,  bi«hu)Hi,  monk^,  sol- 
diers in  actual  servioe,  enemies  of 
the  pQpil  or  lather,  every  oue  wko 
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striret  with  monej  to  become,  thej 
who  have  claims  against  the  pupil's 
estate,  slaves,  noo-Romans,  and 
every  one  whose  appointment  was 
forbidden  by  the  pupil's  mother  or 
father,  616. 

Tatorsbip,  615-632;  nature  of,  615; 
qualification  for  (see  Tutors),  616; 
excoses  from,  617-620,635;  origin 
of,  621 ;  testamentary,  622,  623 ; 
legal,  624  ;  dative  (appointed  by  the 
government),  625 ;  relation  of  tes- 
tamentary, legal  and  dative  tutor- 
ships, 626 ;  of  females,  615,  note  2  ; 
622,  note  4 ;  625,,note  6 ;  629,  note 
6 ;  632,  note  9 ;  tutor's  rights  and 
duties,  627-630;  undertaking  of 
tutorship,  627 ;  care  of  the  pupil's 
rearing,  628  ;  authority  of  the  tutor, 
629 ;  protutor  and  false  tutor,  630  ; 
ending  of  tutorship,  631,  632  ;  hon- 
orary, p.  429,  note  2 ;  optivus,  622, 
note  4 ;  suspectus,  632,  note  9. 

Twelve  tables,  23,  24. 

Ulpian,   fragments,   p.   36,   note   2 ;    de 

edcndo,  95. 
Umpirage  (compromissum),  471. 
Uncertain  persons,  703,  note  1. 
Unitas  actus,  692,  757  ;  persons^,  740. 
Universal    legacies   and   fideicommissa, 

781-792. 
Universal  partnership,  420. 
Universal  succession,  649. 
Universitas   pcrsonarum,    155 ;     rerum, 

162. 
Unworthiness,  forfeiture  of  inheritance 

for,  738. 
Use  (usus),  311,  557,  note  1. 
U8uca[>iuD,  285,  seq. 
Usufruct  (see  Servitudes),  306-310. 
Usufrucluary,  308-310;    rights  of,  308; 

duties    of,   309;    quasi,    right    and 

duties  of,  310. 
Usurae,  380-383 ;  maritime,  483. 
Uleriui,  145,  G70 ;  p.  506,  note  2  ;  677. 

Vacarius,  96. 

ValidatioQ   of    legal   transactions,    187, 

338,  575,  606. 
Vaticana  fragmenta,  66. 
Vendee,  404. 
Venditio,  31)9,  seg. 
Vendor,  403;  reservation  by,  461. 
Venia  ii'tatis,  138,  note  6;  642. 
Verbal  caution,  192. 


Verbal  contract,  449,  seq. 

Verborum  obligatio  (obligation  from 
words),  449-455. 

Versio  in  rem,  350,  teq.,  452. 

Versio  vulgata  novellarum,  81. 

Vi  possessa  res,  288. 

Via,  318. 

Vicina  prsedia,  314. 

Vindicatio,  rei,  297;  cadocorura,  739; 
pignoris,  356;  servitutis  et  liber- 
tatis,  324. 

Violation  of  the  mourning  year,  penal- 
ties for,  582. 

Violence,  penalties  for,  483. 

Vis^  180,  226. 

Vitality,  130,  note  3. 

Vitia  possessionis,  242. 

Volition,  want  of,  388. 

Votum  (vow),  386. 

Vows,  386. 

Vulgar  substitution,  720,  722,  782. 

Wager,  459,  note  4. 

War,  capture  of,  270. 

Water,  right  to  the  flow  of,  205. 

Water,  the  right  to  use  and  conduct, 
318. 

Welding  (adferruminatio),  276. 

Widow,  poor,  679. 

Wife  has  an  hypotheca  for  the  dos,  344. 

Will,  determination  and  declaration  of, 
176,  wg.,  387,  teq.j  549. 

Will,  last  (see  Testaments),  ability  to 
declare,  687  ;  kinds  of,  684  ;  notion 
of,  683. 

Will,  who  has,  174  ;  restraints  on  the 
exercise  of,  177,  387-391,  549;  by 
error  and  ignorance,  178;  by  force 
and  fear,  180,  226;  by  traud  and 
deception,  179,  227;  by  simuIatioD, 
181;  declaration  of,  176;  in  con- 
ventions, 388-391. 

Windows,  317. 

Witnesses  to  testaments,  692,  stg. :  to 
codicils,  757. 

Written  contracts  (Uteris  contrabitur 
obligatio),  396. 

Wrongs,  obligations  arising  from,  476- 
489 ;  idea,  476 ;  every  wrongdoer 
suffers  the  penalty  for  himself,  476; 
division  of  wrongs  and  their  penal- 
ties, 477  ;  wrongs,  private,  in  par- 
ticular —  theft,  478  ;  obligations 
arising  from  theft,  479  ;  amotio 
rerum  (theft  by  betrothed  or  hus- 
band or  wife),  480. 
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